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During  the  new  year  a  number  of  improve- 
ments have  been  planned  for  the  Revikvv; 
the  eiitorial  force  will  be  increased,  and  less 
technical  and  more  practical  articles  will  be 
published.  In  the  January  issue  of  a  year 
ago^  we  stated  that  in  future  the  technical 
articles  would  be  restricted  to  those  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  practical  engineering, 
purely  theoretical  discussions  being  elimi- 
nated. Throughout  the  new  year  this  poHey 
will  be  carried  further,  and  it  will  be  our 
endeavor  to  present  all  subjects  as  simply 
as  possible,  it  being  our  desire  to  make  the 
contents  of  the  Revikw  more  widely  available 
and  to  reach  those  to  whom  a  highly  technical 
and  mathematical  education  has  not  been 
vouchsafed.  This  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
future  issues. 

The  Review  will  continue  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  latest  methods  of  engineering 
practice,  inventions,  results  of  scientific 
research,  etc.,  whichj  through  its  close  asso- 
ciation w*ith  the  experts  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  it  is  enabled  to  present 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  orflinary 
channels. 

Of  the  articles  promised  for  this  year, 
among  the  most  important  is  a  series  by 
Dr.  C.  P,  Steinmetz,  on  transient  phenomena. 
Dr.  Steinmctz  is  the  first  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  his  book.  Theory  and  Calcu- 
lation of  Transient  Electrical  Phentimcna 
and  Oscillation,  is  the  one  standard  treatise 
on  this  topic.  In  the  Review  series,  Dr. 
Steinmetz  will  translate  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics into  English,  presenting  these  exceedingly 
important  phenomena  in  a  simplified  form 
available  to  all  our  readers. 

Prof,  Elihu  Thomson,  whose  inventions 
under  nearly  every  field  of  electrical  develop- 
ment today,  and  whose  ability  to  present 
facts  and  phenomena  so  clearly  that  the  reader 
instinctively  forms  a  perfect  physical  concep- 
tion of  them,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  rare,  will 
also  contribute  to  the  Review  for  191 L 

Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  formerly  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 


Technology  and  at  present  Chief  of]  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  will  contribute  the  results  of  re- 
search in  the  Chemistry  of  Light  and  kindred 
subjects. 

As  [jointed  out  by  Mr.  Lyman  in  his 
article  on  Hydro-Electric  Developments,  the 
increasing  demands  placed  upon  long  distance 
transmission  have  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  higher  and  higher  voltages;  today  the 
phenomenon  of  corona  discharge  precludes 
an  indefinite  increase  in  voltage.  Such,  then, 
is  the  importance  of  corona  that  it  has  been 
made  tlie  subject  of  special  research  on  the 
part  of  the  experts  of  the  General  Electric 
Company.  As  results  are  obtained,  the 
Review  will  present  these  to  its  readers. 

Another  important  series  of  articles  is  one 
on  the  Diagnosis  and  Remedy  of  Alternating 
Current  Apparatus  Troubles.  Notw^ithstand- 
ing  the  importance  of  this  subject,  its  literature 
is  exceedingly  meagre.  1 1  is  our  desire  to  have 
this  series  fairly  complete,  and  through  it  to 
furnish  a  key  to  all  ordinary  troubles  and  a 
means  for  promptly  locating  and  remcdWng 
them.  These  articles,  which  we  mentioned 
last  year  as  being  promised,  have  been  delayed. 
but  we  have  reason  to  believ^e  that  we  can 
now  begin  them  in  an  early  munber. 

A  branch  of  electrical  enginc^cring  that 
has  called  for  much  study  and  research  work 
is  that  of  Lightning  Arresters.  Professor 
E.  E.  F.  Creighton,  of  Union  College,  will 
contribute  a  series  upon  this  subject  that  will 
comprise  the  first  complete  authoritative 
information  that  has  been  published  thereon,- 

A  series  of  original  articles  on  synchronous 
generators  and  motors  by  Professor  V» 
Karapetoff^  of  Cornell  University,  author  of 
Exfierimental  Electrical  Engineering,  The 
Concentric  Method  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, etc.,  w'ill  begin  in  the  February  issue. 
These  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated  by 
numerical  examples  of  actual  machines. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing will  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Sidnev  W.  Ashe,  Ph.D.,  the  author  of 
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RECENT  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  WEST* 


By  James 

of  the  larger  and  more  recent  power 
cnts  which  I  have  just  visited  and 
will  briefly  refer  to  involved  great  engineer- 
ing difficulties,  interesting  features  of  design 
and  operation  and  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  following  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  several  of  these  interesting  devel- 
opments. 

First,  there  is  the  Central  Colorado  Power 
Company  with  its  two  power  houses,  one  at 
Boulder,  thirty  miles  north  of  Denver,  and 
the  other  at  Shoshone  in  the  wild  canyon  of 
the  Grand  River,  high  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, fifteen  hours  ride  by  train  from  Denver 
but  only  one  hundred  fifty  miles  by  air 
line.  The  100,000  volt  transmission  is 
carried  over  the  Leadville  Divide  to  14,300 
feet  elevation  and  across  the  roughest  country ; 
the  most  difficult  piece  of  transmission  work 
ever  undertaken.  The  placing  of  the  steel 
towers  and  stretching  of  the  heavy  cables 


Lyman 

in  spans,  some  of  more  than  2000  feet,  was 
a  hard  task,  but  so  well  done  that  little 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the  year's 
service. 

The  Shoshone  power  development  consists 
of  a  masonry  dam  and  a  tunnel,  seventeen 
feet  wndc  by  twelve  feet  deep,  two  and  une-half 
miles  long,  cut  through  solid  granite  rock  close 
to  the  face  of  the  canyon,  down  stream  170 
feet  above  the  power  house  tail  race.  Here 
two  50tK)  kw.  horizontal  water  turbine  units 
are    installed. 

The  Boulder  power  development  is  equally 
interesting.  A  little  stream  of  but  ninety 
foot-seconds  minimum  flow  is  piped  down  a 
precipitous  mountain  side  through  a  vertical 
height  of  ISOO  feet  to  two  r>000  kw,  impulse 
wheels  and  passes  out  into  the  atmosphere 
as  w^hite  foam  and  a  rainbow;  while  the 
electric  power  joins  that  from  Shoshone  at 
Denver  Tenninal  Station,  over  the  100,000 
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volt  transmission  line.  At  present  the 
Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Comjjany  is  the 
largest  customer. 

Passing  on   to    the   Coast:   the   high  fuel 
cost  has  made  California  one  of  the  largest 


A  Difficult  Piece  of  Transmiujon  Line  Con»tructi<s». 
Central  Colorado  Power  Company 

fields  for  hydro-electric  developments.  Water 
power  of  every  size  and  description  aggrega- 
ting great  amounts  of  horse  power  are  in 
service* 

Among  the  larger  recent  water  power  de- 
velopments, three  groups  are  of  special  interest, 
as  they  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  suc- 
cessfully and  efficiently  supplying  current 
for  all  kinds  of  work  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  territory;  the  power  being  furnished 
from  any  number  of  water-wheel  and  steam 
turbine-driven  units  located  at  widely 
different  points. 

As  a  nile  the  endeavor  in  connection  with 
the  water  powers  in  this  locality,  feeding  over 
long  high  tension  transmission  Hncs^  is  to 
operate  under  nearly  constant  load,  thereby 
obtaining  the  maximimi  efficiency  of  the 
water-wheels  and  transmission,  while  the 
turbine  stations,  generally  located  nearer  the 
center  of  the  distribution  system,  take  the  load 
fluctuations  and  control  the  frequency;  the 
voltage  of  the  distribution  system  generally 
being  controlled  by  a  TA  potential  regulator 
connected  to  the  excitation  circuits  of  syn- 
chronous motor-generator  sets  or  rotary  con- 


densers.  The  first  of  these  groups  of  water 
power  development  is  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  of  San  Francisco.  This 
company  has  developed  the  largest  distri- 
bution system  in  the  world.  With  nnore 
than  1000  miles  of  three-phase  60,000  volt 
transmission  lines,  they  supply  nearly  100,000 
kw.  for  powder  and  lighting — over  an  area 
approximately  200  miles  north  and  south, 
and  100  miles  east  and  west— to  one-half  the 
population  of  California,  in  153  cities  and 
towns.  Power  is  supplied  from  eleven  w^ater 
power  houses  and  three  steam  power  houses, 
some  of  them  more  than  300  miles  apart.  All 
are  controlled  by  a  single  power  despatcher 
who  has  become  so  expert  that  trouble  oc- 
curring at  any  point,  can  generally  be  located 
and  the  section  cut  out  in  tliree  or  four 
minutes,  usually  without  cutting  off  any  of 
the  power  houses  or  disturbing  the  voltage 
regulation  of  the  system  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes. 

The  largest  power  supply  for  tliis  company 
is  from  the  Feather  River  power  house  of  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company,  located 
154  miles  north  of  Oakland.  This  plant  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  the  high  efficiency 


Alone  the  Route  of  the  Transmission  Line  of  the  1 
Colorado  Power  Company 

claimed  for  the  water  tiu-bines,  water-wheel- 
driven  generators  and  step-up  transfoniiers. 
Each  generator  is  normally  rated  10,000  kw^ 
and  is  capable  of  25  to  50  per  cent  over- 
load.    Further,   the  water   head    (430    feet) 
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is  the  highest  under  which  the  turbine  type 
of  wheel  has»  to  the  best  of  our  information^ 
yet  been  installed. 

The  full  load  efficiency 
of  the  wheels  is  claimed  to 
be  89  per  cent,  that  of  the 
generators  97.1  per  cent,  and 
that  of  the  transformers  911 
per  cent,  giving  a  total  effi- 
ciency from  water  to  the  line, 
at  104,000  volts,  of  85,4  per 
cent.  With  a  transmission 
line  loss  of  13  per  cent  and 
a  step-down  transformer  effi- 
ciency of  99  per  cent,  the 
total  delivered  efficiency  from 
water  to  the  fiOJMW'  volt 
distribution  s^-stem  154  miles 
from  power  house,  is  claimed 
to  be  73.0  per  cent.  The 
Great  Western  Power  Com- 
pany's present  development 
consists  of  four  of  these  1 0,(HKJ 
kw.  units.  The  company 
owns  rights  available  for  de- 
velopment further  up  the 
river,  for  approximate! v 
200,001)  kw. 

The  second  of  these  groups 
is  the   Stanislaus  power    dcvelofjment^    i:in 
miles    due    cast    of    San    Francisco,  which, 
operating  over    104,000   volts   doid»le   trans- 


mission line,  supplies  the   United    Railways 

Company  of  San  Francisco  with  a  large  part 
of    their    power    in    parallel     with    steam 


Wood  StAve  Pipe  Line  of  the  Staniilaua  Power  CoRifMny.     Fort;b«y  Dam  la  IXttance 


turbine  units.     It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
water   developments   in    the    West. 

The  jiuwer  house  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  bend  in  the  deep 
canyon  of  the  Stanislaus 
Rivxr,  a  sheer  1500  feet 
below  the  canyon's  rocky 
rim  where  the  sun  only  shines 
a  few  minutes  of  each  day. 
The  water  is  brought  fifteen 
miles  along  the  edge  of  the 
canyon  in  a  large  wooden 
flume  to  a  point  above  the 
power  house,  and  from  thence 
in  steel  pipes  to  four  7»iOO  kw, 
impulse  water-wheels  opera- 
ting under  a  1500  foot  head. 
The  third  group  supplies 
power  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
Kern  River  development, 
consisting  of  four  5000  kw. 
water-wheel  units  supplying 
power  over  an  eighty  mile 
line  to  Los  Angeles  at  80,000 
volts»  runs  in  multiple  with  a 
half  dozen  smaller  water 
powers  and  a  steam  turbine 
power  house.     The  |K>wer  is 
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controlled    and    regulated    substantially    as 

described  above  with  most  successful  results. 

A  large  part  of  the  power  is  supplied  to  the 

Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company,  one  of  the 


ifil^Te 


I  Oa  Swttdba  in  SulMtatioa  of  StanisUua 
PovrcT  Compiray 


lai^est  and  best  managed  interurban  systems 
in  Uie  countr>^  Several  hundred  miles  of  road 
ccMinect  all  the  little  towTis  and  seashore 
resorts  out  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  also 
contributed  much  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  this  beautiful  **  Playground  of  America/* 

Here  I  should  mention  the  Owens  River 
Aqueduct,  now  being  built  by  the  cttv  of 
Los  Angeles  at  a  cost  of  $2;i,(XK),(XHL     It  is 


two  years.  It  starts  at  the  base  of  a  group 
of  twenty-four  snow-capped  mountains  in 
the  Sierra  Range,  €?ach  more  than  13,000 
feet  hi^h;  Mt.  Whitney,  14,o00  feet  high 
being  in  the  center.  Thirty-five  small 
streams  flow  together  making  the  Owens 
River,  a  stream  of  pure,  sparkling  mountain 
water  whidi  is  brought  through  concrete 
ditches  and  tunnels  in  the  moimtains  and 
through  a  closed  concrete  aqueduct  125  miles 
across  the  Alkali  I>esert.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  will  be  one  hundred  twenty  thousand 
electrical  horse-power  available  from  the 
water  of  the  aqueduct,  from  three  falls  located^ 
re  selectively  forty-five,  thirty-six  and  tw^enty 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  After  passing  the 
last  falls  the  water  enters  two  large  reser\^oirs 
1000  feet  above  the  dty  of  Los  Angeles, 
From  these  resen-oirs  it  will  be  conducted) 
to  the  dty  and  surrounding  cotmtry  for 
water  supply  and  irrigation. 

One  thousand  acres  of  cotton  were  planted 
a  year  ago,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Los 
Angeles.  A  large  \4eld  of  cotton  of  unusually 
fine    quality   was   obtained,   and    this    year 


ill 


Cbokc  Coils  and  rHscoanectitiK  S^itc-het  on  tncxicning  Line 
Subvtation  of  tiie  Stanislaus  INvwrr  Company 

240  miles  long,  with  a  capacilv  to  deliver 
2r>OJ>no.(M:iO  gallons  daily,  or  400'sectmd-fect. 
Construction  work  began  three  years  ago 
and  will  be  completed  in  a  little  more  than 


MviM 


30^000  acres  have  been  planted.  This  bid^ 
fair  to  open  up  a  new  industry  and  a  large; 
market  for  power  at  Los  Angeles,  The  city 
and  surrounding  coimtry  arc  now  using  65,000 
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electrical  horse-power,  and  since  in  ten  years 
Los    Angeles    has    grown    from     100,000    to 
1^00,000    in    population,    within    five    or    six 
years   there   will   undoubtedly 
be  a  market  for  all  the  power 
that  is  available. 

William  MulhoUand,  the 
chic/  engineer,  believes  that 
the  income  from  the  power 
developed  will  pay  for  the 
aqueduct  in  twenty  years* 
Five  thousand  men  are  em- 
pjoycd  in  its  construction,  and 
a  special  cement  plant  pro- 
ducing 1000  barrels  per  day 
furnishes  cement.  Electric 
dredges  and  electric-o|>erated 
shovels  make  all  the  excava- 
tions, and  a  3000  kw.  power 
plant  supplies  the  power. 
Only  by  electric  power,  the 
telephone  and  the  automobile 
is  it  possible  to  construct 
this  240  miles  of  aqueduct 
across  a  broiling  desert  in  five  and  one-half 
years.  Its  value  to  Los  Angeles  and  the 
whok'  San  Gabriel  Vallev  is  ineakulal)le. 


At  Spokane,  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company  are  just  completing  one  of  the  best 
hydro-electric  developments  I  have  seen»  at 


Stmndarri  Tower  on  Concrete  Foundadfin  near  Guadeloupe 
Slouj,!^.  Siaii^taus  Power  Company 


Bay  Shore  Substation,  Stanialaus  Power  Company 

Little  Falls,  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of 
the  city*  The  four  5000  kw.  horizontal 
generator  units,  each  driven  by  a  pair  of 
turbine  wheels  under  a  sixty-seven  foot  head, 
are  good  for  a  total  continuous  load  of  25 »000 
kw.  The  power  is  sent  to  Spokane  over  two 
single  steel-tower  lines  at  iiO.OOO  volts  and  the 
plant  runs  in  parallel  with  several  other 
water  powers  and  steam  lurl>ine  units. 

This  company  has  450  miles  of  t>0,000  volt 
lines  supplying  power  not  only  for  all  purixises 
in  Spokane,  but  also  to  the  Cceur  d'  Alene 
mines  one  hundred  miles  east  of  that  city. 
New  developments  under  consideration  will 
soon  bring  the  total  capacity  to  UKJ.OOO 
kilowatts. 

At  Rainbow  Falls  the  Great  Falls  Power 
Company  have  just  completed  an  hydro- 
electric development  of  21,0iH)  kw.  in  six 
35<K)  kw.  horizontal  generator  units  running 
under  a  head  of  107  feet.  Two  independent 
transmission  lines  on  steel  towers  carry  the 
power  at  100,000  volts  the  150  miles  to 
Butte.  A  proposed  development  at  Great 
Falls,  six  miles  below  Rainbow  Falls, 
will  provide  a  large  amount  of  additional 
power.  ^ 

It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  large 
steam  plants  at  the  thirteen  Butte  copper 
mines  and  o]>erate  the  hoists  bv  compressed 
air,  furnished  by  electrically-dn\'cn  air  com- 
pressors. These  plants  n(»w  use  25,<M)0  h*p. 
in  steam  hoists. 
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THE  FAN  MOTOR  IN  WINTER 


It  is  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  range  of  usefuhiess 
of  the  electric  fan  motor  is 
Hinited  to  the  summer  months 
and  that  its  sole  utility  lies 
in  its  ap]jlication  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  temperature 
of  a  room  or  an  office.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  and  slowly  but  surely 
the  public  is  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  fan  motor  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  hot  days  of  summer, 
and  that  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
electric  fan  blows  hot  or  cold;  and  incidently 
while  it  is  blowing  hot  it  cuts  down  the 
fuel  bill. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  the  fan  motor  to  winter  use: 
The  efiliciency  of  the  hot  air  heating 
system  may  be  greatly  increased  by  placing 
a  fan  motor  in  the  cold  air  l)ox  to  force  the 
air  through  the  registers  to  all  parts  of  the 
house.  On  particularly  cold  days,  when  the 
wind  is  so  strong  that  it  forces  the  air  through 
the  furnace  into  the  rooms  without  having 
become  heated,  a  fan  motor  placed  in  the 
cold  air  box,  after  having  closed  the  slide 
which  ])crmits  air  to  come  in  from  the  outside 


and  opening  the  slide  which  lets  the  air  in 
from  the  cellar,  will  cause  an  appreciable 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  room,  without 
making   any   increase   in   fuel   consumption. 

As  is  very  often  the  case,  the  house  con- 
tains a  room  or  rooms  which  under  certain 
conditions  are  difficult  to  heat.  This  diffi- 
culty can  be  overcome  by  placing  a  fan  motor 
in  front  of  the  hot  air  register,  or  over  it  in 
case  the  register  is  located  in  the  floor. 
This  plan  will  prove  more  efficient  if  the 
register  and  fan  motor  are  covered  by  a  box 
or  hood  of  some  kind  which  will  cause  the 
fan  motor  to  draw  air  from  the  pi])e  only, 
and  not  from  the  room. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  fan  motor 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  winter  is  to 
l^revent  the  accumulation  of  frost  on  show 
windows  of  stores.  The  air  from  the  fan 
motor  directed  against  the  glass  of  the  window 
will  keep  it  practically  free  from  frost. 
This  application  of  the  motor  is  a  boon  to 
merchants  who  have  heretofore  lost  during 
cold  weather  practically  all  the  advantage 
which    their    window    dis])lay    alTords    them. 

Photogra])hers  find  small  eight-inch  fan 
motors  to  be  ])articularly  valuable  in  dark 
rooms  for  drying  negatives. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  TO  FARM  AND 

DAIRY  MACHINERY 

By  John  Liston 


Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  growth 
which  has  in  recent  years  characterized  the 
manufacturing  industries  and  transportation 
systems  of  the  United  vStates,  the  i)rosperity 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  still  funda- 
mentally dej^endent  upon  its  success  as  an 
agricultural  nation. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  area  of  the 
American  farm  and  to  the  [)ressure  of  com- 
petition combined  with  the  high  wages  which 
must  now  be  paid  in  order  to  secure  com- 
petent helj),  the  American  farmer  has  generally 
been  eager  to  adopt  improved  machinery, 
labor-saving  devices  and  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  handling  of  finished  products,  when 
such  machinery  or  methods  have  ])roved  their 
practical  value.  Long  familiarity  with  the 
operation  of  modern  agricultural  machinery 
and  the  very  extensive  adojjtion  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  have  served  to 
develop  his  knowledge  of  applied  power  an<l 


an  understanding  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  labor-saving  devices,  which  facts  render 
him  peculiarly  capable  of  grasjMUg  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  wides])read  ad()])tion  of  electric 
drive  in  manufacturing  industries  and  its 
practical  and  economic  possibilities  as  a 
method  of  a]>])lying  |)ower  to  fann  and  dairy 
machinery.  That  these  possibilities  have  al- 
ready been  fully  demonstrated  in  actual  ser- 
vice is  indicated  by  the  variety  of  motor 
a])])licati()ns  which  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
|)anying  illustratir)ns.  As  n  rule  these  appli- 
cations have  \)vvn  made-  ujxni  the  initiative 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  initial  installations 
have  been  generally  followed  by  an  extension 
of  the  electric  system  as  its  value  for  the 
service  was  demonstrated. 

Until  very  recently  the  adoption  of  motor 
drive  on  farms  has  been  limited  by  the 
difficulty  of  economically  securing  current, 
but   the  rapid  and  widespread   extension  of 
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central  station  transmission 
lines  and  the  feeder  systems 
of  electric  railways  has 
brought  the  benefits  of  cen- 
tral station  power  within  the 
reach  of  a  lart(e  t)ercentaKe 
of  American  farms,  especially 
those  in  the  Eastern  vStates. 
Combined  with  this  has  been 
the  development  of  small 
compact  generating  si'ts  of 
moderate  cost,  using  as  prime 
movers  either  j^asolene  engi- 
nes»  small  steam  engines  or 
steam  ttirbines,  which  may 
be  installed  on  those  farms 
that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  central  station  circuits,  and 
safely  ojK?rated  by  the  class 
of  labor  usually  found  on 
fanns.  There  has  also  been 
a  number  of  small  water- 
power  plants  where  the  hy- 
draulic develo|>ment  work 
was  perfonned  with  entire  success,  either  by 
individual  farmers  or  by  a  community,  utiliz- 
ing various  forms  of  high  efticiency  w^ater 
turbines  for  dri\nng  automat ically*governed 
generator  sets. 


Piff.  ].     Portablr  Motor  OutAt  Uaed  for  Driving  Auxiliary  Furm  Machlocfy 


While  fully  recognizing  the  inherent  advan- 
tages of  motor  drive,  the  practical  farmer 
must  be  convinced  of  its  economic  vahte  for 
his  o%\m  farm  as  compared  with  methods 
he  has  already  adopted,  the  operating  costs 


Fii.  2.     Motor  Drivint  No.  19  "Ohio"  Self  Feeding  Blower  BiuiUigc  Cutter 
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of  which  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Since  the  best  denionstration  of  the  value  of 
any  system  of  power  application  is  given 
by  the  performance  of  installations  operating 


Fig.  3.     MotOT'Driven  Vacuum  Milking  Outfit 

under  similar  conditions,  the  following  in- 
stances of  what  has  actually  been  accomplished 
in  the  electrical  operation  of  farming  and 
dairy  machinery  cannot  fail  to  l>e  of  interest 
to  the  agriculturist  and  the  dairy  fanner. 

The  extent  to  which  motor  drive  can  he 
profitably  adopted  and  the  character  of  the 
equipment  required  will  vary  with  the 
special  conditions  on  each  farm.  While 
theoretically  each  machine  should  be  provided 
with  individual  drive  by  means  of  a  motor 
which  will  meet  its  exact  power  requirements, 
it  is  usually  found  advisable,  in  order  to  limit 
the  investment  entailed  in  the  electrification 
of  the  farm,  to  adopt  both  individual  and 
^roup  drive  for  the  same  reasons  which  have 
governed  the  application  of  the  two  systems 
in  manufacturing  industries.  The  peculiar 
requirements  of  farm  work  due  to  the  inter- 
mittent operation  of  various  machines  enable 
the  farmer  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advan- 
tage of  portable  motor  outfits,  which  can  be 
transported  from  one  btiildin^  to  another, 
or    into    the    field,    thereby    permitting    the 


operation  of  a  variety  of  machinery  by  means 
of  a  single  motor.  When  used  for  field  work 
a  portable  outfit  is  usually  provided  with  a 
cable  reel,  with  the  cables  connected  to  the 
permanent  conductors  and  fed  out  as  the 
motor  advances,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
operation  of  gathering  locomotives  in  coal 
mines.  The  cables  may  either  be  laid 
directly  on  the  ground  or,  if  liable  to  injury 
under  this  ctmdition,  supported  on  temporary 
posts  or  poles.  It  is  entirely  practical  to 
supply  an  outfit  of  this  kind  with  a  lighting 
equipment  so  that  when  necessary  the  field 
work  may  be  carried  on  efficiently  at  night. 

A  typical  portable  motor  outfit  of  this 
kind,  mounted  on  a  sledge  and  provided  with 
a  simple  drum  controller  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  type  of  motor  selected  for  farm  service 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  available 
current  supply,  as  both  alternating  and  direct 
current  motors  have  given  highly  satisfactory 
service  on  numerous  farms.  Due  to  the 
absence  of  a  commutator  or  other  moving 
contact  in  the  polyphase  induction  motor, 
this  type  is  especially  w^ell  adapted  for 
installation  in  farm  buildings  which  contain 
combustible  materials  or  inflammable  dust, 
such  as  grist  mills^  barns,  and  storehouses 
for  hay,  grain,  etc.  The  induction  motor 
can  be  operated  with  absolute  safety  under 
these  conditions;  but  where  direct  current 
motors  are  of  necessity  used,  the  enclosed 
type  should  be  installed,  or  the  motors 
should  be  housed  in  a  separate  building  or 
otherwise  safeguarded  against  contact  vnih 
inflammable  dust. 


Fig,  4, 


1  U  H.P.  Induction  Motor  Direct  GcstrcKl  to  a 
No.  4  **Burreir'  Vacuum  Pucnp 


Motor  drive  for  bam  machinery,  including 
hay  hoists,  elevators,  food  grinders,  buskers, 
shredders,  grist  mill  machinery  and  all  forms 
of  fodder  cutters,  can  usually  be  best  pro\dded 
for  by  the  pennanent  installation  of  motors. 
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For  driving  ensilaj^e  cutters^  either  portable 
or  permanently  installed  motors  are  used, 
the  motor  being  generally  belt  connected  to 
the  driving  shaft  of  the  cutter.  An  example 
of  this  application  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  cleanliness  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  electric  motor  for  power  purposes 
renders  this  machine  i>re -eminent  in  the 
operation  of  dairy  apparatus,  and  motors  have 
therefore  been  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent 
for  the  operation  of  vacuum  milking  outfits, 
separators,  churns,  etc.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
typical  compact  vacuum  milking  outfit,  with 
the  motor  belt -connected  to  the  shaft  uf  the 
vacuimi  pum|)  and  mounted  on  the  wall 
where  it  occupies  no  useful  space.  Even  the 
short  connecting  belt  used  in  this  instance 
may  be  eliminated  by  gearing  the  motor 
direct  to  the  pump  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

In  adcHtion  to  the  operation  of  vacuum 
milkers,  motor-driven  pumps  of  this  type  have 
been  utiliaced  to  operate  vacuum  cleaners  for 
cattle.  It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  contamination  of 
milk  is  the  dirt  and  hair  from  the  hide  of  the 
cow,  and  when  cattle  are  cleaned  in  the 
ordinary  way  dirt  is  stirred  up  and  dissem- 
inated about  the  stable.  Special  vacuum 
tools  for  cleaning  cattle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
are  now  available  and  can  be  operated  from 
the  milking  machine  vacuum  piping  system 


iMotor-drivcn  rotary  brushes  for  cleaning 
cattle  may  be  advantageously  used  where  the 
dust  raised  will  not  contaminate  food 
products,  and  the  cHpping  of  horses,  shearing 


Fig.  5.     Burrell  Vacuum  Cftttle  Cleaner  in  Uct 

so  that  the  dirt  is  ilrawn  from  the  cow's 
hide  and  deposited  in  a  dust  collector.  These 
tools  arc,  of  course,  equally  well  adapted  for 
the  cleaning  of  horses  and  other  animals. 


PiK.  6.     Motor-Operated  DeLnval  No.  4 


of  sheep  and  other  of>erations  of  like  nature 
have  for  some  time  past  been  successfully 
performed  with  flexible  shaft  molor-driven 
machines. 

Kur  the  operation  of  separators,  a  small 
motor  can  be  assembled  with  the 
separator  upon  a  commtm  base  or 
mounted  on  a  shelf  which  is  sut)- 
ported  by  the  separator  body. 
Where  large  separators  are  used  the 
heavier  motors  required  may  be 
motmted  on  the  floor,  wall  or  ceiling 
:iml  belt -connected  to  the  separator, 
l^^'or  small  sizes  light  belts  are  gen- 
erally used  and  on  account  of  the 
short  centers  between  motor  and 
separator,  the  pullevs  are  provided 
with  belt  tighteners,  as  shown  in 
Figs,  G  and  7.  With  some  types  of 
separators  vertical  shaft  motors  are 
used,  in  which  case  they  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  separator  and 
constitute  an  even  more  compact 
set  than  those  illustrated. 

For  driving  rotary  chtims,  motors 
can  usually  be  direct  geared  to  the 
opera  ting  mechanism  of  the  chum 
and  the  gearing  completely  enclosed, 
inspiring  absolute  cleanliness  and  rendering 
possible  the  manufacttire  of  butter  under 
perfectty  sanitary  conditions.  For  the  opera- 
tion of  barrel  or  factory  type  chums  similar 
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In  considering  the  cost  of  refrigerating  or 
ice  making  plants  on  a  farm  provided  with 
an  isolated  generator  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  variation  in  the  daily  period 
of  daylight  throughout  the 
year  is  very  nearl\^  in  propor- 
iion  to  the  variation  in  tem- 
pcralure,  so  that  for  the  small 
refrigerating  outfit  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
average  farm,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  provide  any 
greater  generator  c  a  p  a  c  i  t  y 
than  that  already  required  for 
power  and  lighting. 

If  central  station  power  is 
being  used,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  instances  where  the  oper- 
ation of  the  motors  is  inter- 
mittent, the  cost  for  current  is 
entailed  only  during  the  time 
that  the  motors  are  in  scr\^ice. 
As  a  large  iiercentage  of  motor- 
driven  machines  used  for  farm 
and  dairy  work  do  not  operate 
continuously  or  during  long 
periods,  the  purchasing  of 
power  from  central  station  or  railway  circuits 
reduces  the  cost  for  operating  the  motors  to 
an  amount  directly  iiroporiional  to  the  work 
performed.     If  a  farni  \>  equipped  with  an 


isolated  generating  plant  the  intermittent 
operation  of  the  various  motors  can  be  so 
scheduled  that  at  no  time  will  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  be  in  service,  and  the  power 


Pit.  9.     Motor  Dtrect  Geared  to  Lumen  Ice  Mftchine 


Fig.  10.     An  Eiample  of  Motor  Group  Drive  in  Repair  Shop 


pia!it  can  therefore  be  safely  equipped  with 
a  nitich  smaller  generator  than  would  be  re- 
quired if  a  majority  of  the  motors  were  op- 
erated simultaneously. 

The  conditions  characteriz- 
ing fann  work  are  such  as  to 
involve  the  necessity  for 
occasional  repairs  to  build- 
ings, wagons  or  machines, 
and  every  farm  is  provided 
with  facilities  necessary  for 
cjrdinary  repair  work;  the 
equipment  usually  compris- 
ing some  wood  w  6  r  k  i  n  g 
machinery,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  variety  of  metal 
working  t<x)ts  or  machines. 
The  serviceability  and  econ- 
omy of  motor  drive  for  the 
operation  of  woodworking 
machinery  has  been  so  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that 
it  has  been  very  extensively 
adojited  in  saw  mills  and 
other  woodworking  plants, 
and  it  will  be  found  equally 
valuable  for  driving  the 
machinery  of  farm  repair 
shops.  Fig  1 0  shows  a  t ypical 
farm  shop  in  which  saw, 
grindstone*  lathe  and  other 
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ir-.'-r.  :r.  a  ,^oup  by  a  single 
:_-:-_  ::■.•!     :■:'     a    main    driving 

:h-  .quipmert  of  a  shop  of 
L-^  ji  jLT^-i  TLumber  of  machines 


Fi«.  II.     3^-;  Ton  Electric  Truck  Used  in  Harvesting 

'-.'.r-'^my  in  current  consumption  and  the 
r::/r.*:-'.  :jossible  efficiency  for  each  machine 
^ar.  ordinarily  be  obtained  by  providing 
'.-a'-h  unit  with  an  individual  motor  which 
7i':II  most  neariy  meet  its  exact  power  require- 
rr'.nts;  and  tor  the  operati(.)n  of  circular  saws, 
;^rindin;^  wheels  and  all  types  ot  metal- 
working  machinery,  motors  may  be  either 
direct  connected  or  operated  thnnii^h  short 
belts  or  gears.  In  a  blacksmith  shoj)  a  large 
part   of   the   arduous   work    involved   in   the 


holding    and    shaping    of    forgings    may    be 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  small  electrically- 
operated  drop  hammers  which,  in  addition 
to  reducing  the  manual  labor  required,  insure 
greater  rapidity  and  accuracy 
in  the  handling  of  the  work, 
while    motor-driven    forge 
blowers  t>ermit  a  more  posi- 
tive control  of  the  forge  blast 
than  that  obtainable  with  any 
hand-operated  mechanism. 

Farm  work  shops  that  are 
provided  with  electric  current 
may  be  benefitted  thereby  in 
other  ways  than  through  the 
driving  of  machiner>'  by 
means  of  motors,  owing  to 
the  development  of  highly 
efficient  electric  heating  units 
which  have  been  applied  very 
successfully  to  various  auxil- 
iary devices  commonly  used 
in  such  shops. "  Among  these 
are  electrically- heated  glue 
p)ots,  solder  melting  pots, 
soldering  irons,  leather  bur- 
nishers, etc.  An  important 
atixiliary  machine  that  will 
be  foimd  extremeh-  useful  in  both  metal 
and  woodworking  shops  is  the  portable 
electric  drill,  which  can  be  readily  connected 
to  convenient  otitlets  at  different  points 
in  the  winner  circuit,  thereby  avoiding  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  handling  or  moving 
of  heavy  units  tlurin^'  repair  work. 

One  of  the  possible  uses  of  electricity  on 
farms  where  electric  current  is  available  is 
that  indicated  bv  Fii:.  II.  The  auto- vehicle 
there  shown  is  a  three  and  one-half  ton  electric 


Fig    1.'       Jack  Carnage  for  Electric  Plow  Carrying  Mofor  Ccnirollcr  and  Cable  Drum 
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truck,  which  is  ordinarily  used  for  delivering 
produce  to  the  depot.  During  the  harvest 
season,  however,  it  is  used  in  the  manner 
shown,  for  gathering  hay  and  wheat,  A 
comparison  of  the  loads  of  the  horse-drawn 


Ftf .  13.     Anchor  Camace  for  Electric  Plow 

and  the  electric  vehicle  clearly  indicates  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  which\  in  addition  to 
its  greater  carrying  capacity,  has  greater 
speed  than  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  and  can 
therefore  make  more  frequent  trips  during  a 
given  period.  It  has  been  found  that  an 
electric  truck  of  this  type  can  be  safely  nm 
on  practically  any  farm  land.  The  load  of 
wheat  on  the  electric  truck  shown  consisted 
of  G17  bundles,  which,  after  bein^'  threshed, 
>nelded  forty-five  bushels;  the  regular 
two  horse  load  being  only  200  bundles. 

There  are  far  reaching  possibilities  in  the 
use  of  electric  vehicles  of  this  type  on  farms, 
not  alone  in  the  field  where  the  time  element 
in  getting  the  wheat  to  the  thresher  due 
to  variable  conditions  of  the  weather  may 
render  speed  very  important,  but  also  in  the 


transportation  of  {jroduets  to  market  or  to 
points  of  shipment.  With  such  triicks, 
farms  which  are  located  at  a  distance  from 
the  railroad  and  which  as  a  consequence 
can  usually  be  cheaply  bought,  are  made 
almost  as  valuable 
as  fanns  near  cities. 
With  the  electric  truck 
they  will  in  effect  no 
longer  be  far  away,  as 
their  proximity  to  the 
market  or  shipping 
points  will  be  measur- 
able, not  by  distance, 
but  by  time;  and  the 
ability  to  quickly  deliver 
a  load  of  grain  to  the 
elevator  or  depot  will 
jilace  the  farmer  in  a 
far  better  position  to 
get  the  best  prices  for 
his  products  in  a  con- 
stantly fluctuating 
market. 
While  mechanical  plcnving  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted  on  large  farms  in  the  United 
States,  very  few  attempts  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  operate  plows  by  electricity,  and 
up  to  date  the  steam  plow  occupies  a  pre- 
dominant position.  In  European  countries^ 
however,  where  the  farms  are  of  smaller 
average  size,  a  number  of  interesting  and 
successful  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
motor-operated  plows,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  in  Germany  about  a  dozen 
electric  plowing  outfits  which  have  demon- 
strated their  economy  in  direct  comfx^tition 
with  steam  plows.  In  its  present  stage  of 
development  the  electric  plowing  outfit  has 
some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
steam  plow,  but  with  more  extended  use 
these  disadvantages,  which  are  of  a  minor 


Fig,  14^     View  Showing  Jack  Carriage  and   Plow  in  Operatioa 
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Fig.  15,     Sprinkler  System  on  Farm,  Supplied  by  a  Motor  Driven  Pump  with  Rrmotc  Control 


nature,  will  undoubtedly  be  eliminated. 
The  steam  tractor  ean  be  readily  moved  from 
place  to  place  under  its  own  power,  whereas 
the  electric  plowing  equipments  heretofore 
used  have  had  to  be  drawn  to  the  field.  The 
success  which  has  been  achieved  by  equipping 
gathering  locomotives  in  mines  with  cable 
reels  has  made  it  entirely  feasible  to  construct 
electric  jjlowing  outfits  which  will  be  auto- 
mobile in  operation.  As  a  very  large  amount 
of  power  is  consumed  in  electric  plowing 
the  adoption  of  the  system  involves  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  generating  outfit  than 
would  usually  be  found  in  an  isolated  power 
plant  on  the  average  fann ;  but  on  large 
farms  and  on  those  accessible  to  central 
station     or     electric     railwav^eircuits     this 


objection  does  not  obtain.  On  the  other  hand 
the  electric  plowing  outfit  weighs  about 
50  |3er  cent  less  than  the  steam  jjIow,  and 
can  therefore  be  run  on  fields,  bridges  and 
roads  where  the  steam  plow  could  not 
safely  pass,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
early  ex[X'rimental  electric  plows  the  first 
cost  and  operating  expense  was  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  steam  plow.  The  use  of 
electricity  for  this  work  obviates  the  necessity 
for  carrying  fuel  and  feed-water  for  the  boiler 
and  eliminates  the  labor  involved  in  main- 
taining the  steam  pressure.  There  is  no 
boiler  to  bum  out,  dangerous  sparks  to 
guard  against  J  or  refuse  of  combustion  tlirown 
on  the  field.  The  wearing  parts  arc  few  in 
number   and    the    simple    and    rugged^ 'con- 


Fig.  16.     Motof  DriviAg  Pump  (m  Farm  Irrigation 
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ruction  of  the  equipment  minimizes  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  depreciation.    In  plo^^ing 
irregular  contours  the  use  of  the  steam  tractor 
is     frequently     hazardous^     such     as     when 
operating  on  steep  slopes,  in  which  case  the 
atcr  does  not  cover  the  fire  box  and  accidental 
lumouts    or    other    injuries    tire    liable    to 
cur.     The  work  of  the  electric  plow  is  not 
terfered    with     even     b\^ 
txtremcly  steep  slopes. 
Finally    the  cost   of  the 
am  plow  is  such  that  the 
Average  farmer  cannot  afford 
purchase  it  and  therefore 
ires  it,  whereas  the  electric 
ow    can    be    constructed 
much  more  cheaply  and  ma>' 
icrefore  be  purchased  out- 
ight  by  the  owners  of  large 
ir  medium  sized  fanns  where 
mechanical  plowing  can  be 
ectively  adopted. 
While  varying  in  details 
the  electric  plow  heretofore 
used  has  consisted  of  three 
rindpal  units,  namely:  the 
low  itself;  the  jack  carriage, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  on  which 
are     mounted    a   motor ,    a 
drum    for  the   cable  which 
Taws    the    plow,    and    the 
otor  controller;  and  a  sim- 
ile anchor  carriage,  as  shown 
Fig.  13.    In  operation  the 

is  dragged  in  both  directions  across  the 
id  by  means  of  an  endless  cable  which 
ses  between  the  jack  carriage  and  the 
chor  carriage  and  which  is  alternately 
ound  in  opposite  directions  by  means  of 
le  motor-driven  drum  on  the  jack  carriage, 
indicated  in  Fig.  14,  There  have  been  a 
w  equipments  of  this  same  general  type 
which  two  jack  carriages  provided  with 
iotors  have  been  used  instead  of  the  single 
otor  outfit  described  abov^e.  Two  men  are 
rmally  required  to  operate  the  outfit — 
e  on  the  plow  itself  and  the  other  to 
anipulate  the  motor  controller  on  the  jack 
The  motors  used  in  the  electric 
outfits  heretofore  constructed  vary 
'oni  80  to  \2U  h.p,  in  capacity,  the  jack 
iage  ranging  in  weight  with  the  different 
from  eight  to  thirteen  tons.  In  order 
insure*  the  stability  of  the  anchor  carriage 
wheels  are  mounted  at  an  angle  as  shown 
the  illustration,  and  provided  with  wide 
riical  steel  flanges.    The  weight  of  anchor 


carriages  of  this  type  varies  from  two  to 
three  tons,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  groimd  and  the  size  of  the  motor  equip- 
ment. 

That  the  economic  value  of  properly 
controlled  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  is 
now  very  generally  appreciated  is  indicated 
by  the  vast  sums  spent  by  governments  and 
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Fig.  17.     Induction  Motor  Belt  Connrcted  to  Ptimp  Located  in  Gnwn  House 


individuals  in  the  development  of  numerous 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects,  depending 
fur  their  operation  upon  either  gravity  or 
pumping  equipments.  The  reasons  which 
have  been  responsible  for  these  larger  develop- 
ments apply  with  equal  force  to  the  recla- 
mation of  arid  or  submerged  land  on  individual 
farms,  and  a^*  a  result  many  motor-driven 
pumping  outfits  have  been  installed  for  this 
work  on  farms  where  the  gravity  system  was 
not  available.  Electric  motors  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  operation  of  all  types 
of  reciprocating  and  centrifugal  pumps,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  type  ordinarily 
requires  a  high  speed  of  rotation,  motors 
can  be  designed  for  direct  connection  to  the 
pump  shaft,  thereby  insuring  its  operation 
at  maximum  efficiency. 

The  \\'idespread  adoption  of  motor  drive 
for  this  service  where  electric  current  is 
available  is  due  to  its  inherent  superiority 
over  the  use  of  engines,  in  that  the  starting 
and  stopping  of  motors  does  not  require  any 
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special  knowledge  and  may  be  safely  per- 
fonned  by  the  class  of  labor  ordinarily 
employed  on  farms  or  irrigation  projects. 
Aside  from  starting,  stopping  and  occasionally 
oiling  the  motor-driven  pump,  it  w-ill  operate 
without  attention.  A  small  motor-driven 
pump  used  for  farm  irrigation  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1(>. 

In  general  the  motor  should  be  direct 
connected  or  geared  to  the  pump,  but  in 
cases  where  irrigation  pumping  is  required 
for  short  periods  only  owing  to  ])rovalonce 
of  drought  or  other  causes,  ]>ortahle  motor 
outfits  similar  to  those  previously  described 
may  be  tem]>orarily  connected  to  pumps 
which  are  ^x^nnanently  located  at  the  source 
of  water  supply.  Under  these  conditions 
the  motors  are  usually  belt  connected.  The 
energy  and  initiative  of  ]>rogressive  fanners 
have  develo]>ed  some  unique  a]>plications  of 
motor  drive  for  pum]nng  serxHice.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  this  is  indicated  in  Fig.  ITi, 
which  shows  a  sprinkler  system  on  a  fann 
near  Rochester,  N.  V.  It  consists  of  lengths 
of  piping  which  are  loosely  mounted  on  small 
uprights  and  extend  across  the  lield  in  the 
manner  shown:  the  distance  between  the 
pi]>es  varying  from  thirty  \o  approximately 
se vent  y  feet .  This  syst em ,  which  was  tirst  ap- 
plied to  an  area  of  ten  acres,  has  been  exten- 
sively duplicated  on  other  farms  and  in  some  of 
them  the  piping  has  Ixvn  arranged  at  heights 
of  from  thrtv  to  twelve  feet  abt^vethe  groimd; 
the  object  of  elevating  the  ]Mping  in  the  latter 
instance  being  tv^  ]>ermit  the  imobstnicteti 
movement  oi  farm  wagons.  Tlie  sprinkler 
]^i]>es  are  ]>rovided  at  short  intervals,  with 
small  sprax'ing  nozzles,  and  tlie  system  is 
connected  to  a  moli>r-o]vrateil  ]nnnp  located 
near  a  well  or  other  Si>urce  o\  water  sin>]^ly. 
As  the  electrical  outli:  can  be  contnMlcd 
from  a  distance,  the  usual  meihod  vmi  those 
fanns  where  this  >ystem  has  been  adv>i>ted  is 
to  mc>unt  \hv  ^taning  swiicli  in  an\-  con- 
venient btiilding  r.ear  the  si^rinklcrs,  ilierebx- 
rendering  the  oi^eraiion  oi  \hc  latier  whi^lh- 
under  the  cor.tn'l  of  :lie  r.uir:  on  the  ground. 
Fig.  17  >hv>ws  an  tx.ir.iplt^  of  :;ii>  >\s;om 
applii'd  to  grcer.l^';:>r>.  the  sprir.klrv  piin^s 
beinj^  centraUx  l<>o.i:e«l  ar.i^.  :hv  pr.r.v.\  :r.v^:or 
and  switch  100,1: e>-   \v.   :lic  jcroc.i>'^^'r,<e  ',;<cif. 

Fv'^r  Witter  stip: >'. \  on  :"an":":s  ;V.e  elov^tric 
motor  :>  inconvo;ir.iV':\-  Mr.Hrior  :v^  'Aw  \\i:^.o.- 


mill    for    the    r«piT;i:iv» 
recar*^.  to  econt^:r.\-  :\v. 
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amount  of  water  required  on  the  average 
farm,  a  small  compact  motor-driven  pumping 
set  would  cost  approximately  one-tenth  as 
much  as  a  windmill  of  equal  capacity.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  economy  the  motor- 
driven  pump  is  always  available  and  is 
susceptible  of  automatic  regulation  so  that 
the  water  in  a  storage  tank  may  be  main- 
tained at  any  required  level  by  means  of 
either  float  or  pressure  switches  connected 
in  the  motor  circuit. 

Due  to  the  prevalent  use  of  limiber  in  the 
construction  of  farm  buildings,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  storing  therein  combustible 
materials,  the  matter  of  fire  risk  is  of  vital 
importance  on  farms,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
situated  beyond  the  reach  of  efficient  outside 
help  in  case  of  fire  and  must  therefore  depend 
upon  their  own  equipment  for  protection. 

The  severe  losses  sustained  in  rural  com- 
munities as  compared  with  urban  com- 
munities where  adequate  lire  lighting  facilities 
are  available,  is  indicated  by  Government 
re]>orts,  wliich  show  that  out  of  a  total  fire 
loss  of  over  $LM.%,(H)n,(MKi,  in  the  year  1907, 
the  loss  sustained  in  rural  communities 
was  equal  to  niore  than  5U  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  nunil>er  of  lires  was  only 
slightly  in  excess  oi  30  per  cent.  The 
use  of  high  -pressure  motor-driven  pumps 
f(^r  tire  protection  on  fanns  will  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  with  a  minimum  outlay, 
as  the  cos:  x:^i  windniill  structures  and  large 
stv^race  p.r.iks  ir.ay  be  thereby  avoided. 
The  lire  r^ir.^vo  ma\-  l»e  ordinarily  connected 
in  tlte  water  supply  system,  and  on  the 
breakin.g  out  i^"  a  tire,  by  sim]>ly  throwing 
in  a  switcli,  the  \\\\\  water  t»rcssurc  is  instantly 
available. 

It   is  t^bvunis  fn»::-i  the  foregoing  that  the 
adoption   of   fleet rieity   <>r;   the   fann   effects 
ic  La':»or  cost  of  a  great 
^   and    renders   possible 
r<».:r.o:ion  which  result 
.  i: ■  A?  wholly  or  in  part, 
.:    :V.L     substitution    of 
ar.io..*,  .^.t\:v\>  w'-.icV.  are  highly  efficient 
o; \  ^ '  1  \    >  ^ -.  -v  r .  * :  0 . :    :. :: .:    c-,  •:■;  t  rolled   by   the 
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NOTES  ON  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

Part  IV 

By  C.  D*  Haskins 

Manager  LicHTiNt;  Department  Generak  Electric  Company 


I  referred  a  little  earlier  to  lightning 
arresters.  The  safety  and  success  of  rural 
overhead  systems,  particularly  those  systems 
which  run  through  open  and  rolling  country, 
Idepend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  use 
of  lightning  arresters  in  the  proper  way  and 
in  the  proper  place.  The  theory 
of  the  lightning  arrester  is  no 
doubt  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  path 
to  earth  to  carry  off  static  dis- 
charges, and  the  structure  of  the 
lightning  arrester  must  be  sucb 
that  it  will  take  off  this  dii- 
charge  without  detrimentally  af- 
fecting the  line  and  especially  will  - 
out  establishing  a  short  circuit. 

There  is  no  more  typical  form 
of  lightning  arrester  than  the  so- 
called  multiple  gap  type^     In  its 
simplest  form  this  arrester  consists 
Yvi  a  number  of  metal  cyhnders  mounted  on 
[an  insulating  base  of  suitable  material  and 
?parated  by  small  air  gaps,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
These  cylinders  act  like  the  plates  of  con- 
Jen  sers  in  series,  this  condenser  action  being 
the  essential  feature  of  the  operation  of  the 
mult! gap  arrester. 

When  a  static  stress  is  applied  to  a  series 
of  cylinders  between  line  and  ground,  the 
stress  is  instantly  carried  from  end  to  end, 
[If  the  top  cylinder  is  positive,  it  will  attract 
negative  charge  on  the  face  of  the  adjacent 
cylinder  and  repel  an  equal  positive  charge 
the  opposite  face,  am!  so  on  down  the 
itirc  row.  The  second  cylinder  has  a  definite 
capacity  relative  to  the  third  cylinder  and  also 
to  the  ground;  consequently,  the  charge 
"  iduccd  on  the  third  cylinder  will  be  less  than 
the  second  cylinder,  due  to  the  fact  that 
ily  part  of  the  positive  charge  on  the 
tcond  cylinder  induces  negative  electricity 
ground.  Each  successive  cylinder,  count- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  arrester,  will  have  a 
ilighlly  smaller  charge  of  e!ectridty  than  the 
preceding  one.  The  contlition  has  been 
•Xfiresscd  as  **a  steeper  potential  gradient 
tiear  the  line/' 

When  the  potential  across  the  first  gap  is 
sufficient   to   spark,    the   second   cylinder  is 
largcd  to  line  potential  and  the  second  gap 
cccivcs  the  static  strain  and  breaks  down. 


The  successive  action  is  similar  to  overturning 
a  row  of  nine-pins  by  pushing  the  first  pin 
against  the  second.  This  phenomenon  ex- 
plains why  a  given  length  of  air  gap  concen- 
trated in  one  gap  requires  more  potential 
to  spark  across  it  than  the  same  total  lenght 


Fig.  J.     V  Typ<r  Maltisap  LiElitnine  Arrester 

made  up  of  a  row  of  muUigaps.  As  the 
spark  crosses  each  successive  gap,  the  poten- 
tial gradient  along  the  remainder  readjusts 
itself. 

When  the  sjjarks  extend  across  all  the  gaps 
the  dynamic  current  will  follow  if,  at  that 
instant,  the  dynamic  potential  is  sufficient. 
On  account  of  the  relatively  greater  current 
of  the  dynamic  flow,  the  distribution  of 
potential  along  the  gaps  becomes  equal,  and 
has  the  value  necessary  to  maintain  the 
dynamic  current  arc  on  a  gap.  The  dynamic 
current  continues  to  flow  until  the  potential 
of  the  generator  passes  through  zero  to  the 
next  half  cycle,  when  the  arc  extinguishing 
quality  of  the  metal  cylinders  comes  into 
action.  The  alloy  contains  a  metal  of  low 
boiling  point  which  prevents  the  reversal 
of  the  dynamic  current.  It  is  a  rectifying 
effect,  and  before  the  potential  again  reverses, 
the  arc  \'apor  in  the  gaps  has  cooled  to  a 
non-conducting  state. 

In  Europe  a  unique  fonn  of  lightning 
arrester  for  high  voltages  has  been  built 
which  excellently  exemplifies  the  desired  prin- 
ciple of  all  arresters.  This  form  consists  of  a 
jet  of  water  playing  on  a  copper  plate,  with 
a  gap  between  the  jet  nozzle  and  the  plate 
of  six  to  ten  feet,  depending  upon  the  jx>ten- 
tial.  WHien  a  discharge  goes  across,  it  is 
completely  taken  care  of  by  the  water  jet 
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bu:  ;ho  d\nri"ir.:o  oiirrcn:  followiiii::  breaks 
dowvi  and  voiat'ili-'^ OS  :he  Ava:er.  thus  disoontin- 
uinc  ^-t""  v'iroir.:  \ot  ar.  ::;>:aTi:  and  broakini: 
tho  **sl:i^r;."'  ]:\  ;h>  v\-u:i:ry,  iho  water  jet 
sysurn  has  r;o:  fia:r.-.:  faxcr  Kvause  it  is 
ra:hcr  ar.  tir.nierhar.-v^-/.  contrivance,  and 
os'.x"*i.'".a' />    !»i\\,'.:si  :*    >  >:',.ct.  Ci'":i>nr.'.'r.i:. 

O-^i-.'.-ry.  :]'A  ]k>:  ':<':.::.■-  f^r  li-h:::::;^ 
arrester^  .v.  ■;^-  t  ".'."..>  >  ■  r.  i''a  "iK'ii'S  ^^.":L^^. 
*.h.r  "-:'rs  r-rv  i<n>  ']'-^   ':.'^':.:>\  :'->::;is  o'  lan^^. 
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Arran.c;^  "'"ler.*.  v-t  'I'ltsc-  ai:'"".'.:":;:":":  \<.'sst's  :s 
she-Ax-n  -.r.  Fij^.  4. 

T'^.\c  ah:n-::nnn:  ee"  i. r:\rv  a  hii:h  resis:anei- 
:c'  :he  rl-'-v-  .f  currLn:  hP  ;.■  .;  iCfhiir*  /*«vr»i7;i:/, 
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bre^k  dovT..  .cerin::  a  free  path  10  '.he 
d'scharirc .  i  '.ic  "  cr:\'.c:x.  \'o.tace  has  '/'rae*":- 
c^V.y  :.  f.\cr.  '^v/:::c  l«t:uecn  .'v-i/v  and  .'>i>t> 
>vlVs  .  and  hin:-i\  V  n-  vutiini:  a  ntnnber  v>f 
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and  this  action  would  result  in  overheating 
the  eells.  In  actual  ser\'ice,  the  cells  complete 
are  placed  in  steel  tanks  which  are  filled  with 
oil. 

Aluminum    cell     arresters    are    not     used 
extensively  for  pole  line  duty,  but   are  fast 
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sometimes  find  the  grounding  of  iransfurnit.T 
secondaries,  a  x>ractice  prompted  by  the  same 
general  considerations.  These  practices  are 
to  be  commended  under  many  conditions. 
Another  protective  device  which  is  often 
used  on  direct  current  systems  is  the  **  choke 
[coir*  or  reactance,  this  commonly  taking  the 
form  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  turns 
of  conductor  which  olTers  no  iinpcdimcnt  to 
the  passage  of  direct  current  but  which 
inductively  chokes  down  a  static  discharge. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  'use  of 
transformers  in  connection  with  secondary 
meshworks,  I  failed  to  state  that  the  same 
three- wire  distribution  which  is  used  so 
generally  for  dense  territories  on  direct 
current  is  also  used  in  the  secondary  distri- 
bution of  alternating  current.  In  fact, 
jmost  houses  today  of  any  size  are  wired 
three-wire.  It  has  always  been  practicable 
in  transformer  design  to  secure  good  regu- 
lation and  small  full  load  losses  by  the  use  of 
transformers  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
I  possible  load  fluctuations.  The  matter  of 
I  core  loss,  however,  on  all  alternating  current 
systems  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Twenty- 
fotir  hours  per  day  core  loss  is  a  very  serious 
k drain  on  the  coal  pile  of  any  system.  For 
this  reason,  there  has  always  been  a  recognized 
demand  for  a  device  which  would  cut  out  the 
transformer  when  the  load  goes  oflf,  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  probable  that  every  embryo 
electrical  inventor  has  tried  to  devise  some- 
thing of  this  character-  It  is  usually  about 
the  second  thing  at  which  they  direct  their 
eflforts  and  the  devices  which  result  seem 
to  be  always  and  historically  bad.  Such  was 
my  first  inventive  effort. 

As  a  result  of  this  well  recognized  condition 

I  the  project  fell  into  disrepute  and  came  to  be 

■looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke,  as  was 

[the  flying  machine  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 

)  Nevertheless,   like   the   flying   machine,   this 

'problem    seems    to    have    been    fairly    well 

solved:  at  least,  there  is  in  actual  commercial 

n   in   England   today  just   this  long 

I'Of  device.     Its  purpose  is  to  throw 

llhe  load  from  a  large  transformer  to  a  small 

>ne  and   vice  versa  as  the  load  fluctuates. 

jThus,  as  the  load  falls, /it  is  transferred  in 

ich  a  manner  as  to  avoid  heavy  transformer 

3sses   under   light    load    or    no   load    duty. 

Transfer  devices  of  this  character  have  been 

operated   in    the   laboratory  up   to   voltages 

1  excess  of  15, (Mill  volts,  and  it  is  not  improb- 

iblc  that  such  mechanisms  may  be  made  to 

function  reliably  at  yet  higher  voltages  if  the 

r^.nditions  demand  the  development. 


From  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ''series  gear,'*  as  the  commercially 
developed  transformer  transfer  device  is 
called  in  England,  is  a  new  line  device  of 
great  promise.  It  may  well  be  possible  that 
in  this  one  new  development  a  sufficient 
gain  in  efficiency  may  he  achieved  to  change 
unprofitable  to  profitable  systems. 

In  high  tension  transmission  undertakings, 
the  problem  is,  of  course,  to  transfer  power 
very  cheaply  from  a  ready  source  to  that 
point  where  the  market  for  current  awaits  its 
delivery.  The  market  must,  naturally,  be 
sufliciently  large  to  warrant  the  inva\*^tment; 
that  is,  the  size  of  the  market  and  the  distance 
to  it  must  bear  logical  relation  to  one  another. 
Justification  for  long  distance  transmission 
lines  is  found  in  two  things;  first,  water  i>(>wer 
generation;  and  second,  the  generation  of  low 
cost  power  at  the  ctilm  pile,  or  the  practical 
equivalent,  a  point  where  full  cost  is  abnor- 
mally low.  Culm,  of  course,  makes  steam 
effectively.  If  the  generated  current  can  be 
transported  more  cheaply,  unit  for  unit» 
than  the  fuel»  then  the  work  is  sound. 

Long  distance  transmission  lines  are  gener- 
ally carried  on  steel  towers,  with  long  spans 
between  towers,  and  are  normally  high 
potential  imdertakings.  Yesterday  I  referred 
to  Michigan  and  California  [properties  where 
lines  are  in  operation  at  100,111)0  volts  or  more. 
In  Canada  there  is  a  hne  under  construction 
which  is  to  be  operated  at  140,000  volts, 
and  there  has  been  at  least  one  line  designed, 
I  understand,  for  160,000  volts.  When  the 
voltage  goes  above  '>0,000  volts,  the  line 
prolilem  rapidly  becomes  mrire  intricate. 

Today  the  most  popular  form  of  tower  line 
construction  provides  for  the  support  of  the 
line  vnres  by  the  ** suspension  system/'  In 
earlier  practice  it  was  customary  to  use  an 
insulator  wnth  a  grooved  top,  even  at  the 
highest  voltages,  the  wire  passing  over  this 
groove  and  resting  on  the  insulator  rather 
than  being  suspended  from  it  as  is  the  present 
practice. 

We  now  find  the  wires  suspended  from  a 
series  of  porcelain  or  compound  discs,  each 
of  these  discs  being  designed  to  insulate  for 
a  given  voltage,  say  25,000  volts.  Then  a 
wire  supported  from  the  tower  through  two 
such  insulators  would  be  insulated  for  50,00i* 
volts;  through  three  insulators, for  <].'),< K)0  volts^ 
etc. 

The  main  purpose  in  high  tension  insulator 
design  is  to  provide  a  sufficiently  long  path 
to  prevent  serious  surface  leakage.  The 
favorite  materials  for  insulators  of  this  class 
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art  1  urrceiuiT.  --uniitr  r^rz  compounds,  and 
siK-lia.  '.'inini.iuniii^  '^^z^zzi  porcelain  is  used 
r  mu-r  ik  uil:.  ;•  '~'Tz±fA,  that  is,  highly 
niji.'-n'  ciT.'.s'j.rji.  A  ?:rr.yl<:  method  of  testing 
piTTL-eian  i.r  ::riiir  q;-j.ilr.y  ii  to  break  a  piece 
u  diini'.r  :»:c/-*-  v. I  ^jr-.-:  -aell  for  experiment) 
aiji  crj;  i  - '"  :".•  ir^k  onto  the  fresh 
irrv>j.'ri  vi.- u  -  --"  " '".'  ^/orcelain  is  non- 
h' tirvv.jji  '.X-.  :.jc  ■//.  n.-main  in  a  body 
v'ijr::«.  ;lu  ■-.:  .-.^  .;•'■.  i*  v/ill  be  drawn  in 
tr  a.'.T.r  .*■/:  ..  '.  ;.'.r' 'lain,  spreading  just 
ix.  1  ^'  Jw:.:  .-  ..  /.  .:.^  \,:x.\,i:r.  I  can  tell  you 
Xt'UXy  .  .».  '.  ..  i'  "h'-  dinner  plate  will 
p:.»  '.    ..    .'.    .-.:  -.'.r  '  [juri '-W-'trically. 

j\i'  .••  .  ;..;.,:  htti' uh.ies  in  connection 
v:.;  /t.-.  ■  .:..:.  xr.'l  di -.tribution  systems, 
;iu      ..*.i-.     -  ..  ...::,'M:r.<- •    becomes    rather 

^.r'l.i..  :;.'^  rr'-p-r.'-^:  of  such  lines  with 

>.^  -.•'..•■..  .::''  •.r.;xr  i-:.  the  influence  on 
•,x*.  .'...;..  ••.•'.•;.•.  of  nearby  alternating 
;./v  .    s:  r;.*'Triat.ing  current  wires  on 

....  .',.  ..  .'..'  ■  l\  II  /  d  to  be  quite  common 
.:/;,' luy^  companies  to  obtain 
V  "  ...  :."/:;.  .'^^riorant  but  kindly  disposed 

.•• '   '/,.;. •-,;).;.;/  ,  t.o  j^ut  their  wirts  on  the 

.  ....•..•   '//;.'.>;tr.y' ,  poles. 

/...  :  .',.^::i.r.' '  of  such  inductive  intcr- 
.'.'  '  .  .  .•;   r'!a*iv''ly  simple  matter   and  is 

'l-  ..  .•'.':.-  j'/or.  'ven  "balancing  off"  hy 
:.'■■',  ,.'  :  '  '  ro.  ::•;'  of  the  wires.  The  methods 
'/  fy /.":.•/  A:*.r.  this  rather  common  trouble 
<  '«   t.'  .'.  ' ','. ''r<-A  in  detail  in  several  text  books. 

J  :''.'r:*<\  y-terday  to  the  ]xirt  ]>layed  by 
'. '/  ■  ;'/.':i\:or;  in  distribution.  Very  large 
:..•.'•■.  '!:'  "tribute  to  the  outlying  seolions 
*./.■'/,/.',  'I'y  -.ations.  Bc^ston,  for  instance, 
*\:  ' '  ■/':''•,  '-irrent  to  twenty  or  mtMV  towns 
'/;'...':';  of  *.he  citv  ])ro]HM\  Most  ot  these 
•vr.."';.  are  through  "static  substations," 
\':.>/.  :  .  -imply  large  transt\>rmors  which 
*■  ■''.v  down"  from  the  distrilnning  voltage, 
'■■>y.  •y'iOn  volts,  to  the  intcM'mcdiatc  \-oltage 
'A  /'r::<'rally  2.S(M),  and  this  again  is  ltH\i11y 
\\*'.,\}^'A  down  t(>  th<^  lower  srrxicr  \o1tagcs. 
I::  -nanv  static  substati»Mis  tlu*  iranst'onni  rs 
r^:iZ:  into  large  sizes.  This  mrans  low  U>sscs, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  \  \w\\'  u<r  tMliH-ts  ccon(Mn\ 
in  labor  charges  for  ^t  a  lion  ;iitrnilani>. 
The  materials  ,ro]M>(M-  \\\v\  iron'  convoosinc 
a  transformer  mu<:  wnrk  ;ii  xt^rx  hi|.:h  du:y 
and  must  therct"or(^  br  ki^pl  cot^l  arlilu^iallx, 
for  in  large  tran^lornuM-s  ilu-  n^tsv  i^  \  cry 
large  in  relation  to  r,\di.»ling  s\nl.iO(\ 

There  are  t  w»>  indt^pcMuK^nt  liius  iv»  iii>\  t^lop- 
mci:t  in  the  n'ansf»>nncv  eoolnig  .iri ;  \\\v 
"air  cooled  transfornuM,"  m  which  et>ol  air  i> 
forced    through    air    «hicis    b\     motor>drivcn 


fans,  and  the  so-called  "water  cooled" 
transformer,  where  the  oil  in  which  the 
transformer  is  immersed  is  kept  cool  by 
circtdating  water  through  coils  within  the 
oil  tank,  or  by  forcing  the  oil  through  coils 
immersed  in  cool  water,  as,  for  example, 
by  pumping  the  oil  from  and  to  the  trans- 
former tank  through  pipes  under  the  surface 
of  a  neighboring  pond  or  stream. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  change  the  character 
of  the  current  for  local  distribution  from 
alternafing  current  to  direct  current,  we  find 
the  motor-generator  or  the  "rotary''  in  use, 
and  at  times  where  the  distribution  system 
is  of  a  frequency  other  than  that  required 
at  the  point  of  use,  we  find  the  ''frequency 
changer" — a  machine  which  is  elementally 
an  alternating  current  generator  of  the 
required  frequency  driven  by  an  alternating 
current  motor  of  the  original  frequency. 

In  connection  with  long  distance  trans- 
mission systems  where  the  voltage  is  ver\' 
high,  as  in  certain  California  systems,  for 
exam]>le.  or  indeed  on  any  up-to-date  lines 
of  voltages  higher  than  2:>,(K)0  or  24,000,  one 
seldoni  tinds  insulated  wire  in  use.  All 
reliance  is  ]>laced  on  the  insulators  themselves. 
At  such  ]>otentials  as  1  lO.lKH)  or  140,0(XI  volts, 
the  atmos]>heric  radiation  and  leakage  consti- 
tutes an  appreciable  loss.  I  have  in  mind  one 
line  on  which  the  no-load  atmospheric 
radiation  is  reported  ti^  be  l>etween  100  and 
200  kw.  The  lirics  o\  this  system  are  luminous 
at  nii:ht  witli  a  sof:  blue  brush  discharge. 

Manx  <^f  t]ie  very  large  systems,  traversing 
as  they  frcOjUrntly  d**  a  n^ountainous  country, 
are  seriouslx-  menaced  at  times  with  frost  and 
sleet.  Tlie  xveich:  of  the  xvire  is.  of  course, 
trementiivasly  increased  l>y  such  dej)Osits,  and 
over  tliis  unforrsem  djlliculty  many  an 
engineer  has  eor.u-  :•»  grief  through  failing 
to  licure  and  iTov-idr  for  extra  Ic^ui. 

One  :r:ore  xxor.'  >::  line  construction — 
the  :nain.tc'r.ar.oc-  •. -f  ^r^ssovers.  This  seems 
a  little  tlv.iig,  Im:  ir-  r:a:-.>-  instances  it  has 
]>roxen  :*'  br  .i  x  i  :-y  -^r:::^  "r.c-.  Wherever 
liiL^h.  ter.sior.  ":r.e>  er  -^^s  vx  rr  u-evnric  light  or 
;r:ey'^»n.r  x\  •!-(.>.  :''.r  ;:::r.os:  precaution  must 
be  i.iker.  :<•  v:\ '« i  :v.  ::u  r'o>sil»ility  of  the 
gronnd^n-  .-:"  :••:.•  h:^::  •:.oun:ial  wires  on 
: hose  of  ■-•w  -.v  ;t  ::::.i' :  .':]Arxvise,  disaster  is 
hkr-.x  :o  res;:".:,  riurt  e:i:-»  be  but  very  little 
iionb:  :h..\:  ,i:  "e.^s:  o-^e  serious  lire  in  one  of 
our  iM>:cr:-  :vA\r.>  xv,.s  reused  by  the  falling 
»^f  2;^iU>  X.':  xx:r;s  ,,erv^ss  telephone  wires. 
This  :s  ,i  fe.»:ure  rf  ':::e  ci^ns: ruction  which 
is  too  t>ften  r.eclected. 
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COMMERCIAL  ELECTRICAL  TESTING 

Part  XV 

By  E.  F.  Collins 

INDUCTION   REGULATORS 


SINGLE-PHASE 

The  IRS,  or  single-phase  induction  regu- 
lator is  built  for  use  with  electric  furnaces 
and  for  the  control  of  single-phase  lighting 
feeders.  It  comprises  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  wHinding,  the  former  being  placed 
in  slots  on  a  movable  core  and  the  latter 
in  slots  on  a  stationary  core.  The  regulator 
may  be  wound  with  two  poles,  four  poles, 
six  poles,  or  with  any  even  number  of  poles; 
it  may  be  cooled  by  an  air  blast,  or  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  tank  and  cooled  by  oil,  or  by  oil 
and  water. 

The  voltage  induced  in  the  secondary 
winding  depends  upon  the  relative  position 
of  primary  and  secondary  windings,  the 
primary  being  in  shunt  and  the  secondary 
in  series  with  the  circuit  to  be  controlled. 
Single-phase  as  well  as  polyphase  regulators 
have  a  distributed  winding  for  both  primary 
and  secondary,  but  the  maximum  pole  face 
which  can  be  covered  by  an  active  winding 
in  a  single-phase  regulator,  in  order  to  j)roduce 
the  best  results,  is  approximately  (K)  per  cent. 
In  the  neutral  position  of  the  regulator,  the 
secondary  winding  therefore  encloses  an  area 
on  the  primary  core  not  enclosed  by  an  active 
primary  winding,  and  the  impedance  would 
be  extremely  high  if  no  auxiliary  winding 
were  i)rovided.  The  slots  of  the  ])rimary 
which  are  not  used  for  an  active  winding  are 
therefore  filled  witb  a  short  circuited  winding, 
so  that  in  the  neutral  position  of  the  regulator 
the  current  in  the  secondary  induces  a  current 
in  the  short  circuited  winding,  thus  reducing 
the  impedance. 

The  tests  reciuired  are  cold  resistances, 
** boost"  and  "lower,"  core  loss,  im])edance, 
heat  runs  and  insulation.  Cold  resistance  is 
measured  as  on  transformers.  The  ''boo.st" 
and  "lower"  test  is  made  at  the  full  ])otential 
of  the  regulator  and  therefore  reqtiires  care, 
as  the  magnetic  leakage  is  greater  at  nonnal 
potential  than  at  a  lower  ])otential.  Con- 
nections for  this  test  are  shown  in  Fig.  ()(>. 

The  volts  primary  and  volts  secondary 
should  be  read  on  the  same  voltmeter  by 
using  a  double-throw  switch.  Throw  the 
switch  to  the  primary  and  bring  the  voltage 
u[)  to  the  correct  reading  on  the  check  volt- 
meter B.    Throw  the  switch  to  the  secondary, 
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bring  up  the  voltage  to  that  noted  on  the 
check  voltmeter,  and  read  the  secondary 
voltage.  Take  these  readings  at  maximum 
"boost,"  neutral,  and  maximum  lower  posi- 
tions. The  turns  of  the  handwheel  from 
maximum  "boost"  to  neutral  and  from 
neutral  to  maximum  lower  should  be  counted 


Secondary 


Fig.  66.     Connections  for  Boost  and  Lower  on  Regulator 

and  recorded.  The  induced  secondary  voltage 
must  be  added  to  the  primary  voltage  at 
maximum  boost  and  subtracted  from  it  at 
maximum  lower. 

Check  the  index  plate  on  the  handwheel 
to  see  if  it  is  correct;  that  is,  see  that  the 
voltage  is  boosted  when  the  index  is  turned 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  "raise."  In 
addition  to  the  boost  and  lower  test,  the 
induced  voltage  of  the  secondary  coil  should 
be  taken  at  ma.ximtmi  boost  and  maximum 
lower  with  full  voltage  on  the  j)rimary  coil. 
This  is  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  boost  and  lower 
test.  In  taking  readings  for  the  boost  and 
lower  curve,  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
obtaining  ])()ints  near  the  end  of  the  segment. 
About  twenty  points  in  all  should  be  taken 
from  maximum  boost  to  maxinnmi  lower, 
holding  the  ])rimary  voltage  constant  and 
reading  secondary  volts  at  different  positions 
of  the  annature. 
Impedance 

Impedance  is  always  measured  on  the 
secondary  winding,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
force  full  load  current  through  the  primary 
winding  when  at  the  netitral  position.  In 
taking  the  curve,  supi)ly  full  load  current 
to  the  secondary,  with  the  primary  short 
circuited  through  an  ammeter,  and  take 
readings  of  watts  secondary,  volts  secondary, 
and   amperes   primary   at    various   positions 
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of  I  hi*  armatutv.  At  maxinuun  boost  position 
taki*  an  inipovianco  curvo  from  50  por  cent 
full  loavl  Xo  \M)  por  oont  full  load.  The  full 
KkuI  point  oi  inipodanoo  for  v^onoral  tests 
shouKl  be  taken  at  the  maxinuun  boost 
posit  iv>n.  unless  vuher  inst  met  ions  are  given. 
Al\va\  s  ivev>i\l  llie  leninerature. 

Core  Loss 

(>n  I  lie  IRS  i\pe  v>t"  rei^ulalv>r  with  the 
pernuuteni  short  eitvint  v>u  the  armature. 
the  evMV  loss  Tmi>l  be  :ake!^.  iVotu  the  primar\- 
windiuj;.  The  !H>\vcr  raeiv^r  \vi!!  he  low,  due 
to  the  air  i;a;\  he!iee  e^v>•J.cra^■e  eare  must 
be  taken  in  !!^al^•.ll>:  ll^e  les:.  Take  a  eore 
K>ss  eur\e  al  •*\a\i*''ii-!i  -^vv^s:  fro:::  '^0  lo  l.'u) 
per  eeiU  iu>!-t:m'  '^0:0:1:1.1'.  j.'<«.'»  :io!v!  Tionnal 
l>oleniial  audi  lake  T\\i,'i".^s  ;i:  various 
pi>siiious  of  I  lie  ar!"a:i:ri.'.  reavtir.^  a:::peres 
and  walls  prirnvirx  .  In  Mkirii:  sin^re  point 
a>re  !v>s-;es  lor  ;^e!ie:\i'  tests,  the  ar:nature 
should  be  in  the  tna\i!^uiTU  Inmost   pv^sition. 

Nornxiil  Load  Heat  Run 

The  hesil  tests  are  u>iia'!\"  ittade  b\  pumpitii: 
i>ne  revtulalor  baek  0:1  aiiotlter;  th^ey  may. 
however,  be  loavU\l  on  water  bo\os  v>r  pumped 
baek  ai^viinst  a  suitable  bank  o:  tran.^i\>nners. 
The  permanent  short  eireuit  v>n  the  arrTtature 
iutrvKluees  ev^npUesitious  in  the  !teat  am, 
sinee  ai  any  positiv>n  exeept  in.axinaum  bvnxst 
and  !t\ixintum  lv>wer,  the  shA>rt  eireuited  eoil 
earries  sv>me  eunvut  if  t!ie  i^n.pedariee  voUai:e 
is  supphevl  fiXMU  the  seeotidary. 


The  attiount  of  euiren^t  in.  the  sh-'^rt  eireuit< 


ed 

eoil  vlepeuvls  upvm  t:ie  positi*.ni  o:  the  antta- 
lure:  he!\ee,  "i  tak>*v^  a  h.eat  rati,  on  meet  the 
pritnarie^  v^f  the  re^^ukitors  in  n.'.ultiple  a'td. 
appl\  t'u-'  ;n'it^Mr\  voltage  at  the  pn.-'per 
fr\\tuene>  .  ATrnneteT*s  s!tou*d  be  t^'aeed  ini 
eaeh  prmtvirv  en.vu't  anvt  t'.te  see'ntdar.es 
shv>u!d  !>e  eointeetevi  'n  !nit'tn.ne  th-vuu:han 
armneier.  Tlaee  tV  ar^niture  o*:  one  re-^u- 
lalor  n?  t::e  ^•M\-'*':nn^  b«vst  '.'o<:fvm  a*:-.! 
shi':  i'\*  vn'*e'"  tnn-'  :"n"  \'\].'\  p-^-na*";.  ant 
Neeo;^^r'\  :<  ^^'na'ned  '■•:  •■•U"  *'"st  "L^n'at-'r 
The  -iher  •v-n'a:-  ^'"  '^a-.  ;n';  :  ;a.; 
s^.vvv^d.^••^  eLn"''v'*".  a"*  a  "a'*'*a'**  '  an*' 
(>!-»-\:.'\  • '\«  ^:'.--  ."-nn ••..••'  ■\---.'  •—  ■•:  'v 
av*rM.'n*v     a.;';'^n"  :-'^         ■•     '. '^ ;     .nn""-.  •*  .     ••    . 

an-wi--",;    ...    .-.^ -•■•a:"-         l^    ".'"    '^^n':     -'^ 

\Noe\i   \^e''e'"n'  ■     •  a.-s     •*     !•;  "v^n  '  <  '^.^i, 

hea-  -n-w.  W'.--  .-xv- i"  -.:•-::••  ....-  ■*  : 
rev;n'"V'*.  '''"W"  .■-  '  "-■  '^;a"  •"".n'  -  •  n"  "  '  e 
li!n^!^/'.'    .'•:    ■   x ^     ••".•■:;:"  •      :".     •'"  "       "  . "    '.  ', 


To  shorten  the  heat  run,  the  regulator,  if  of 
the  air  blast  type,  may  be  operated  for  a  short 
while  without  air;  if  oil  eooled,  it  may  be 
operated  at  an  overload;  while  if  oil  and 
water  cooled,  it  may  be  operated  for  a  time 
without  water.  Careful  inspection  should  be 
made  for  oil  leaks  and  other  mechanical 
defects. 

Hot  resistances  should  be  taken  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  transfonners. 

The  insulation  tests  consist  of  double  and 
high  potential  tests  and  are  taken  in  the  usual 
way.  Although  only  a  low  voltage  is  induced 
in  the  secondary  eoil,  it  is  in  series  with  the 
eireuit  to  be  controlled,  and  should,  therefore, 
have  the  same  potential  applied  as  is  applied 
to  the  jmmary  winding. 

Operating  Motor  Tests 

If  the  regulator  is  provided  with  an 
operating  motor  and  limiting  switch,  they 
should  l>e  tested  during  the  early  part  of  the 
heat  run  so  as  to  avoid  rewiring  after  the  heat 
run  is  finished .  The  motor  and  limiting  switch 
should  be  eoimeeied  according  lo  the  proper 
sketch,  and  readings  of  the  current  should  be 
taken  at  nonTial  potential  and  frequency, 
with  the  motor  disconnected  from  the  shaft 
and  with  the  m«.nor  operating  the  regulator 
in  both  directions  at  no  load  and  at  full  load. 
When  the  regulator  is  under  full  load,  the 
m<.)tor  should,  operate  it  from  one  extreme 
posit ioi^;  to  t:ie  other.  T« .  keep  load  on  the 
r\\^ti^it..^rs  wlulo  this  is  beiuL:  done,  the  hand- 
wheel  "1  'M'J.y  on.c  rci^ulat-'r  n^eed  be  turned. 
The  time  !-eqmred  t'>  tra\-e!  from  one  end  of 
tlie  ^eg"rt:ent  to  the  other  should  be  taken  and 
rtv^rdct-I.  The  'nnit  switch  sbnild  be  adjusted 
so  as  t».'»  'A'ork  v^r'.n.^er'n.". 

In-baet-'.-n  T-e-^v/.at.^rs  •■:  tiie  pv^iyphase  typo 
are  use- 1  nr^'teina'.';-.-  'A-.th  p^tary  converters, 
but  a-e  n.\'l  a-bi:^tvvt  t-.^  eont'"'.->l  iK^Iyphase 
tTM:*>:""<s'  't  e-.-vnt^  A<  '-t  the  IRS  type. 
th',^  -^n;'  '.V  - 't'n •■/•■'  l.^st  :•> -led.  oil  cooled 
■'"  ■'■''  an-  ••..•.■.:'-  :■.'.•'  I'^^e  -nntary  wind- 
•'*^  ■<  :•;''••.:'.■•.>-•:  •■  ^'-.n^t  :.\\  "b-  scc»:>ndary 
...   .. --<  V--'-  ;•-:•.:••        >:   •;'':   p.vyphase 

'"■■n. ■.  ^-a  .-.     *■,    ■■•.    •     "ta^:    induced  in 

.'...'■  ■  '•.-.  '■     -..••  -"bn--    •-  ;'ns:anr.  but 

• -b  >  .-::v^ns    of    the 

'  -.•-■••'  •  :■•      •••-    :  -betn-e  voltage 

-  .•••  "n----  .  bn  -'.•■■•.■.-■  '<  "nined  from 
...,....,..,      ..^  ■   -.        -;  :    --.-"   T^ero  :o 
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primary.  This  is  shown  by  the  large  circle.. 
Let  BAy  BA  and  BA  equal  e.m.f.  generated 
in  the  secondary  coils,  which  is  constant  with 
constant  impressed  e.m.f.  This  is  shown  by 
the  three  small  circles  on  the  circumference 
of  the  large  circle.  BBB  shows  e.m.f.  induced 
in  secondary  coils  directly  in  phase  with  the 
primary  impressed  e.m.f.  This  is  the  position 
of  maximum  boost.  Positions  CCC  represent 
the  neutral  position,  and  DDD  the  maximum 
lower  position.  EEE  represents  a  position 
between  neutral  and  maximum  lower. 

By  changing  the  position  of  the  annature 
with  respect  to  the  field  the  secondary  voltage 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  ])hasc  relation 
with  respect  to  the  primary  e.m.f.;  it  can  be 
in  series  with  it  or  directly  opposed  to  it. 
This  movement  of  the  armature  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  segment  on  the  shaft  which 
meshes  with  a  worm  on  the  small  operating 
shaft.  The  regulator  may  be  arranged  for 
hand  operation  only,  or  can  be  motor  o])er- 
ated.  Either  a  direct  current  or  an  induction 
motor  may  bq.  used.  The  motor  is  controlled 
by  a  small  double-pole  double- throw  switch 
on  the  switchboard,  by  means  of  which  the 
voltage  is  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

To  stop  the  regulator  on  reaching  the 
limits  of  regulation  when  moving  in  either 
direction,  a  limiting  switch  is  provided 
which  opens  automatically.  If  properly 
connected,  however,  this  automatic  cut-off 
does  not  interfere  with  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  the  double-pole  double-throw  switch. 

The  winding  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  Form  M  induction  motor 
the  primary  being  placed  on  the  movable  core. 


Fig.  67.     Regulator  Diagram— Three-phase 

For  a  three-i)hasc  (^r  six-])hase  regulator  the 
primary  may  be  Y-  or  delta-connected;  for 
and  IRH  six-phase  regulator,  the  primary 
may  be  connected  diametrically.  The  second- 
ary or  stationary  winding  is  placed  on  the 
stationary  core  and  is  an  open  winding,  each 
section  or  phase  beipg  connected  in  series 


with  the  corresponding  phase  of  the  line  to 
be  controlled. 

The  tests  required  are  cold  resistance, 
boost  and  lower,  core  loss,  impedance,  heat 
run,  hot  resistance,  double  potential  for  one 
minute,  one  and  one-half  potential  for  five 
minutes,    and    high    potential    test.      If    the 
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Fig.  68.     Six-phase  Regulator 

regulator    is    motor    operated,     the    motor 
should  be  tested  during  the  heat  run  to  save 
rewiring.     Air  readings  should  be  taken  on 
the  air  blast  regulators. 
Cold  Resistance 

Before  starting  the  tests,  carefully  check 
all  circuits.  If  the  secondary  coils  have 
two  studs  on  each  end  per  phase,  test  to  see 
if  the  studs  are  connected  in  multiple  or  if 
each  secondary  consists  of  two  separate  coils 
which  are  connected  in  multiple  by  the  cable 
lugs.  If  the  regulator  is  six-phase  IRH,  test 
to  see  if  there  are  two  primary  circuits.  On 
diametrically-connected  IRH's,  (Fig.  68),  pri- 
maries 1-3-5  should  be  one  set,  and  2-4-0  the 
other.  On  a  delta-connected  IRH  regulator, 
1  4,  2-,")  and  W  ()  should  give  proper  circuits. 
\{  each  secondary  circuit  has  two  coils  that  are 
connected  in  multiple  by  the  cable  lugs,  the  top 
stud  on  one  side  is  generally  connected  to  the 
bot  torn  stud  on  t  he  opposite  side,  and  vice  versa. 

Measure  the  resistance  as  on  a  transfonner. 
In  recording  the  secondary  resistances,  a 
note  should  be  made  of  the  place  on  which 
the  drop  lines  were  placed.  Take  the  resist- 
ance of  each  secondary  coil  and  make  a 
sketch  showing  the  numbers  that  have  been 
given  to  the  various  circuits.  Record  the 
temperature  of  each  coil,  or  of  the  oil. 
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Boost  and  Lower 

The  boost  and  lower  test  is  made  at 
normal  vc»"'iage  and  frequency.  On  three- 
phast  repiiators.  apply  a  balanced  three-phase 
Voltaire  lo  ihe  primary-,  using  a  three-pole 
doubk^-ihrow  ?w-iich  to  transfer  the  voltmeter 
froir:  tbt  vrirrraTy  t-j  the  secondary.    (Primary 


to  afford  a  check  on  the  mechanical  construc- 
tion. Maximum  boost  and  lower  do  not 
always  come  at  extreme  ends  of  segment. 
The  voltage  readings  should  be  taken  at 
every  turn  of  the  hand  wheel  for  a  few  turns 
from  each  end,  to  locate  the  maximum 
positions.    Check  the  index  on  the  handwheel 
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Fig.  69.     Connections  for  Boost  and  Lower — Three-phase  Regulator 


and  }^:^jrAciry  here  refer  to  the  voltage  to  be 
controlled  and  the  controlled  voltage  respect- 
iv<r]y./  The  regulator  must  be  connected 
a^  in  service,  the  primaries  being  in  shunt 
and  the  secondaries  in  series  with  the  circuit 
Vj  Ix:  controlled.  A  voltmeter  should  be 
pla/X'd  across  one  phase  for  a  check.  Fig.  69 
shows  the  proper  connections  for  a  three-phase 
bo'^st  and  lower  test.  Adjust  the  voltage  by 
the  voltmeter  that  is  used  on  both  primary 
and  secondary,  and  note  the  readings  on  the 
check  voltmeter.  Throw  the  three-pole 
switch  to  the  secondary  and  read  the  voltage 
on  thf'  corresponding  phase  of  the  secondary. 
Do  this  for  all  three  phases  at  maximum 
Yxx}Si,    neutral    and    maximum    lower.       A 


to  see  that  it  indicates  the  proper  direction 
for  boost  and  lower.  The  induced  voltage 
in  the  secondary  coil  should  be  measured 
and  recorded,  as  well  as  the  boost  and  lower. 
In  some  types  of  IRH  regulators,  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  coils  are  crossed 
instead  of  being  directly  opposite  each  other. 


Fig.  70.     Regulator    -Six-phase 

curve    of    about    twenty    points    sliotild    be 
taken  on  one  ])hasc. 

The  voltage  balance  should  be  taken  at 
maximum  boost,  netitral,  and  niaxiniuni  lower. 
Count  the  turns  of  the  handwheel  from 
maximum  boost  to  neutral  and  from  neutral 
to  maximum  lower  and  record   the  number 


Fig.  71.     Method  of  Connecting  for  Six-phase  Voltage 

(Sec  Fig.  70.)  In  such  cases  take  care  to 
])ro])crly  record  the  boost  and  lower  and 
make  a  clear  sketch  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  secondary  terminals.  Boost  and  lower 
may  he  taken  on  six-phase  IRH  regulators 
as  though  they  consisted  of  two  separate 
regtilators;  that  is,  the  test  may  be  made  on 
1-3-5  and  then  on  2-4-6.    Six-phase  voltage 
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must,  however,  be  applied  and  a  set  of 
six-phase  boost  or  lower  readings  taken  to 
determine  if  the  regulator  is  satisfactory. 


pAA^pMM/Vi 


Pic.  72.     Connections  for  Six-phase  Boost  and  Lower 

Fig-    ''1    gives    the    method    of    obtaining 
six-phase   voltage,    which   should    be    tested 


before  proceeding.  With  the  connections 
shown,  the  voltages  corresponding  to  the  six 
sides  of  a  hexagon  can  be  obtained  by  reading 
1-2,  2-3,  3-4,  4-5,  5-()  and  0-1.  Unless  six- 
phase  voltage  is  used,  don^t  try  to  make  a  boost 
or  lower  test.  The  induced  secondary  voltage 
of  each  secondary  coil  should  be  recorded. 

The  boost  and  lower  test  on  IRH,  or 
diametrically  connected  regulators,  must  be 
made  by  applying  a  six-phase  diametrically 
connected  voltage,  tested  as  previously  de- 
scribed. The  transformer  connections  are 
shown  in  Fig.  72,  a  neutral  point  being  made 
so  that  six-phase  voltage  may  be  read. 
In  taking  boost  and  lower,  read  the  diametri- 
cal voltage,  carefully  checking  the  six-phase 
boost  or  lower  and  recording  it  as  the  diamet- 
rical boost  or  lower.  Measure  and  record 
the  induced  voltage  across  each  secondary 
coil. 

(To  he  conlinufd) 


A  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  PLANT* 

By  J.  A.  Wilson 
American  Locomotive  Company 


An  industrial  power  plant  to  be  a  success 
at  the  present  time  must  be  designed  and 
constructed  for  the  particular  purpose  which 
it  is  to  serve.  That  power-plant  engineering 
is  a  most  rapidly  developing  branch  of  the 
profession  is  acknowledged,  and  an  account 
of  one  of  the  latest  and  most  completely 
equipped  power  plants  will  prove  of  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 

The  power  plant  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  is  described 
in  this  article,  for  the  reason  that  it  illustrates 
the  advances  in  many  features  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  All 
power  used  in  the  plant,  which  is  of  three 
kinds,  i.e.,  steam,  air  and  electricity,  is 
distributed  from  one  centrally  located  i)ower 
house. 

Perhaps  the  three  most  noticeable  features 
are  a  mixed-pressure  turbine  for  utilizing 
exhaust  steam,  a  hot  water  heating  system, 
and  an  efficient  overhead  lighting  system. 
Advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  most  modern 
forms  of  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  coal 
and  ash  conveyors,  feed -water  heaters,  super- 
heaters, condensers,  inter  and  after  coolers 
for  air  compressors,  etc.,  etc.  The  electrical 
equipment  also  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  manufacturing  plant. 

The  older  method  of  furnishing  power  was 
by  means  of  steam  engines  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  plant.     These  engines  drove  line 

*  Reprinted  from  Loco. 


shafting,  fans,  etc.,  and  supplied  all  power  for 
shops  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The 
steam  to  drive  the  engines  was  generated  in 
one  or  two  boiler  stations  and  transmitted  by 
pipes  to  the  prime  movers.  If  the  boilers 
were  much  scattered,  as  was  often  the  case, 
they  had  to  be  fired  by  hand,  and  in  any 
event  were  seldom  fired  automatically.  The 
usual  method  was  to  wheel  in  the  coal  from 
the  pile  outside,  dump  it  in  front  of  the 
boilers  and  shovel  it  in  by  hand.  Feed-water 
heaters  were  little  in  vogue  and  super-heaters 
rarely  seen.  The  latter  could  have  been  used 
to  marked  advantage  for  storing  up  heat  in 
steam  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  and  thus 
preventing  many  of  the  troubles  due  to 
condensation  in  the  mains.  The  engines, 
being  comparatively  small,  were  usually 
oi)erated  non-condensing  and  were  not  as 
well  designed  nor  as  efficient  as  the  more 
powerful  ones  now  built. 

With  the  advent  of  the  electric  motor,  the 
generating  equipment  was  partially  central- 
ized in  two  or  more  power  houses,  and  the 
direct  current  power  transmitted  at  low 
voltage  to  motors  which  were  substituted  for 
the  main  line  shaft  engines.  This  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  was  a  great  step  in  advance, 
but,  as  the  plant  grew,  a  demand  arose  for 
higher  voltages  for  power  transmission.  The 
simplicity  and  low  maintenance  charges  of  the 
induction  motor  led  the  officials  to  decide, 
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12. 
Vi. 
14. 
1'). 
1«. 
17. 
IS. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
2:i. 
24. 


2t>. 


Cochninc  oil  separator. 

Cooling  towers. 

Underwriter's    fire  pump. 

After  eoolers. 

B.  (X:  \V.  :m)  h.p.  water  tube  boilers. 

Coal  erusher  track  hopper. 

Evans-Almirall  exhaust   steam   heater  for 

hot  water  heatinj^  system. 
Evans-Almirall  live  ><team  heater  for  hot  water 

heating  system, 
Cireulating  pumps  for  above. 
General   Eleetrie  oOO  kw.  transformers. 
Oil  switches. 
C\itout  switches. 
Traveling  chute. 
2(M>  foot  stack  of  reinforced  concrete,  ten  feel 

diameter. 
GCM)()  h.p.  Cochrane  feed  water  heater. 


The  lighting  of  the  plant  is  carried  on  a 
350  kw.,  250  volt,  direct  current  generator 
direct  driven  by  a  500  h.p.  vertical  Buckeye 
cross  compound  engine.  A  sei)arate  circuit 
is  employed  to  ensure  a  minimum  voltage 
fluctuation.  Two  hundred  fifty  volts  are  used 
on  account  of  the  great  distances  of  trans- 
mission and  the  added  advantage  this  voltage 
gives  in  being  able  to  supply  additional  direct 
current  power  to  the  power  lines,  or  of  being 
able  to  draw  from  the  power  circuit  in  cases 
of  a  shut  down  on  the  lighting  unit. 

Two  hundred  fifty  volt  direct  current 
power  is  supplied  from  two  000  kw.  generators 
direct  driven  from  two  SOO  h.p.  tandem 
compoimd  Corliss  engines.  This  direct  cur- 
rent power  is  used  for  cranes,  to  which 
service  it  is  particularly  adapted;  first,  on 
account  of  the  great  variation  in  speed  of 
series-wound  direct  current  motors  for  various 
loatls,  thereby  increasing  the  speed  of  opera- 
tifm  in  the  shops  (this  feattire  applies  partic- 
ularly to  five  and  ten  ton  crane  service); 
.secondly,  on  account  of  the  crane  load  having 
no  detrimental  efTecl  on  the  power  factor  of 
the  ]>lant,  which  would  have  been  the  case 
if  indticticm  motors  had  been  installed  for 
this  service.  When  power  is  ])urchase(l,  the 
consumer  usually  has  to  pay  for  his  maximum 
demand  and  is  also  ]>enalized  when  his  power 
factor  is  low.  The  locomotive  erecting  shop 
crane  service  is  such  that  large  amounts  of 
power  are  reciuired  for  short  periods  in  the 
lifting  of  heavy  engines.  Although  the  vari- 
able speed  direct  current  motor  is  not  as 
economical  as  the  const  ant -speed  machine, 
there  are  cases  where  it  is  advantageous  to 
in.stall  it,  as  the  increase  in  j)roduction  of  the 
machine  tool  more  than  offsets  the  loss  in 
power  economy. 

The  440  volt,  25  cycle,  .'^phase  alternating 
current  is  generated  by  a  1500  kw.  horizontal 


Curtis  mixed  pressure  turbine  generator  that 
normally  runs  on  exhaust  steam  which  is  re- 
ceived from  the  reciprocating  steam  equip- 
ment at  five  pounds  gauge  pressure.  The  speed 
of  this  turbine  is  1500  r.p.m.  In  the  event 
of  a  shortage  of  exhaust  steam,  live  steam  is 
atitomatically  admitted  to  the  turbine  through 
a  separate  supply  line  fitted  with  suitable  high- 
prcsstire  valves  and  nozzles.  Alternating 
current  is  u.sed  for  practically  all  the  constant 
s])ccd  dri\ing  throughout  the  works. 

A  balance  between  direct  and  alternating 
current  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  .SOO  kw. 
reversible  motor-generator  set.  The  electric 
wiring  system  has  been  very  carefully  laid 
out,  and  the  investment  in  copper  has  been 
sufficient  to  insure  that  the  drop  in  voltage 
to  the  most  remote  motors  in  the  plant  is  not 
over  7  ])er  cent,  the  average  drop  being 
5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  power  facilities 
the  works  can  receive  1500  kw.  of  power  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  switchboards  are  so 
arranged  that  this  power  can  be  tied  in 
parallel  with  the  steam  generating  system. 
This  is  one  reason  why  25  cycle  power  was 
decided  on,  as  the  Niagara  system  operates 
at  this  frequency.  The  transformer  arrange- 
ments will  be  described  later. 

The  switchboard  is  located  on  a  platform 
so  that  a  clear  view  can  be  had  of  the  whole 
engine  room.  The  switches  for  the  trans- 
formers are  controlled  from  the  board,  as  is 
also  the  starting  of  an  electric  air  compressor 
and  the  reversible  motor-generator  set. 

A  surface  condenser  with  10,000  square 
feet  of  cooling  surface  is  tised  in  connection 
with  the  turbine.  The  condenser  creates  a 
vacuum  of  about  thirteen  pounds,  or  reduces 
the  steam  to  about  two  pounds  absolute 
pressure,  thereby  giving  the  turbine  a  working 
pressure  of  eighteen  pounds.  The  condenser, 
together  with  the  necessary  vacuum,  circu- 
lating water  and  condenser  water  pumps,  is 
located  in  the  basement  under  the  engine- 
room  floor.  A  large  volume  of  water  is 
required  in  connection  with  a  condenser  and, 
as  city  water  is  expensive  and  the  lake  too 
far  away  for  water  to  be  pumped  from 
it  ec(^nomically,  two  cooling  towers  were 
installed  so  that  the  condenser  water  could 
be  cooled  and  used  continuously.  The  cooling 
towers  are  built  of  sheet  steel  in  the  form 
of  stacks;  they  are  provided  with  wire  slats 
and  located  outside  of  the  room.  The  water  is 
pumped  into  the  top  of  the  towers  and  runs 
down  the  slats,  while  air  is  forced  through  by 
means  of  fans  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
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taken  by  the  water.  The  fans  are  operated  by 
Pelt  on  waterwheels  driven  by  back  water, 
except  when  atmospheric  conditions  allow 
natural  draft  operation.  The  cooled  water 
drops  into  a  basin  at  the  base  of  the  towers, 
from  which  it  is  pum]^xxi  to  the  hot  well. 

A  hot  water  system  is  used  for  heating  the 
sho}»s,  the  water  for  which  is  heated  by 
exhaust  sit-am.  As  water  has  a  density  of 
about  17<H>  times  :hat  of  steam,  it  has  great 
heat -storing  cav-ac-ity  and  the  quantity  of 
exhaust  s:cam.  may  nuctuau*  considerably 
\A-ithou:  grca:]y  anc-cting  the  temp^i-rature  of 
the  heating  water.  This  system  is,  therefore, 
par:icu.ar!y  wel.  aviapted  to  a  plant  in  which 
exhaust  -team  is  used  i:»r  ]»ower,  as  the  heating 
system  m.ay  L»e  shut  d'jwn  for  a  few  hours 
whi'e  the  ini-ak  load  is  on  the  power  units. 
The  water  is  carried  :c»  the  shops  in  eight -inch 
mains  heavi'y  coated  with  non-conducting 
m.aterial  to  r^revent  radiation.  Both  live  and 
exhaust  heaters  are  ^jrovided  so  that  live 
steam  can  be  used  in  extremely  cold  weather, 
or  in  case  exhaust  steam  is  not  available. 
This  system,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  presc^nt  mjeth':»d  of  heating  with  exhaust 
steam.,  where  heating  coils,  blowers  and 
]'um;Tjs  are  required  in  every  shop,  as  it 
consists  of  •'»ne  set  of  pumps  and  heating 
tanks  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
power-house  force.  The  saving  in  labor, 
power  and  repairs  is  considerable. 

The  compressed  air  equipment  consists  of 
three  two-stage  air  compressors,  two  of  which 
are  steam-driven,  with  capacities  of  2000 
cuhic  feet  ]:»er  mJnute  and  4(XK)  cubic  feet 
]MfT  minute.  resT>ectively,  and  one  electrically- 
driven  with  a  ca:.»adty  of  4000  feet.  This 
gives  a  range  from  2<mm>  to  10,000  cubic  feet 
of  free  air  txr  minute.  The  air  is  compressed 
to  ](«»  ixjunds  ^»er  square  inch  and  is  carried 
to  the  shrc'S  by  means  of  ten  and  twelve-inch 
Tjitx-s.  where  it  is  used  for  running  air  drills, 
ham^mers,  hoists,  riveters,  moulding  machines, 
etc.  The  com. press :»rs  are  each  equip]>ed 
with  an  inter-c«-;»ler  and  an  after-cooler  for 
cc»o:ir.^-  the  air  bef<:>re  it  goes  into  the  high- 
pressure  cy]in«ier  and  into  the  ]>ipe  lines, 
resTx ctivcly.  The  electric  comi^ressi^r  is  driven 
by  a  constant  speed  syncitroninis  motor.  Inil 
is  equip] >ed  with  a  governing  device  which 
auti^matical-y  controls  the  ammmi  of  air 
taken  into  the  cvHndcr  s->  that  the  com]^ressi>r 
can  he  run  ellicientb-  at  -ight  l<\ids. 

In  a  tlescri]':ion  x^i  the  engine  rot^n  mention 
should    he    tnade    «>f    a    thirtv-t<Mi    overhead 


traveling  crane,  which  has  already  proven  it- 
self very  useful  and  a  good  investment  through 
saving  time  and  labor  in  assembling  machinery. 
The  power  house  is  illuminated  by  overhead 
lighting  units  of  large  candle-power,  thirty- 
two  and  sixteen  candle-power  incandescent 
lamps  having  been  practically  eliminated. 

A  continuous  oiling  system  is  being  installed 
which  will  reduce  labor  and  give  great  economy 
in  oil,  as  the  filtration  and  purification  of  the 
oil  is  carefully  taken  care  of  by  suitable 
equipment. 

In  a  separate  room  adjacent  to  the  boiler 
room  is  located  transformer  equipment  for 
handling  1500  kw.  of  (30,000  volt,  :i-phase, 
25  cycle  power,  which  is  obtained  when 
necessary  from  the  Niagara,  Lockport  and 
Ontario  Power  Company.  The  transformers 
are  water  cooled  and  connected  delta-delta 
so  that  in  case  one  transformer  is  out  of 
commission  the  plant  can  operate  temporarily 
on  two  transformers. 

A  low  presstire  turbine  was  decided  upon 
for  this  plant,  because  the  investment  was 
much  less  than  would  have  been  necessary 
for  boilers  and  non-condensing  reciprocating 
engines  to  do  the  same  work.  The  turbine, 
moreover,  is  a  fuel  saver.  Although  the  new 
plant  has  not  been  in  operation  more  than 
two  n"H)nths,  a  considerable  decrease  in  coal 
burned  per  kilowatt  developed  has  been 
noticed.  Formerly  thirty  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour  were  reqtured  for  every  kilowatt 
developed,  when  using  steam  from  150  pounds 
]KT  square  inch  tc^  one  poimd  per  square 
inch  and  exhatisting  to  atmosphere.  This 
steam  is  now  directed  to  the  intake  on  the 
turbine,  and  when  the  condenser  maintains 
twenty-six  inch  vacinun,  a  kilowatt-hour  is  de- 
veloped on  every  forty -live  ]>ounds  of  exhaust 
steam.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  con- 
densing and  a  vacutim  of  twenty-eight  inches 
of  mercury  is  obtaint-d,  a  kilowatt-hour  is  de- 
velopcil  on  thiriy-tive  pounds  of  exhaust 
steam.  This  means  that  we  can  expect  an  in- 
crease in  j>o\\er  oui]nit  oi  at  least  60  percent 
without  burnir.g  another  pound  of  coal. 
Looking  at  ilic  ::iai:er  in  another  light,  sup- 
pose that  a  l(Kid  oi  bMM)  kw.  was  maintained 
for  t^\cn:\  hours  :vr  *lay  fi^r  'M)0  days  a  year. 
Under  the  non-condensing  conditions,  three 
]>ounds  oi  co:u  wtnild  be  bunied  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Under  new  conditions,  two  pounds  of 
coal  will  be  burned  iht  kilowatt-hour,  making 
a  sa\^ni:  of  or.e  ixnmd  of  coal  per  hour  for 
cvcrv  kilowatt  ijencrated. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SMALL  DIRECT 

CURRENT  MOTOR  DESIGN 

THE  CVC  MOTOR 

Bv  W.  D,  Bearce 


moment's  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  small  electric  motor  design  and  manu- 
facture shows  that  it  involves  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  that  confront  the  designer  and 
builder  of  large  machines,  imposing,  as  well, 
some  additional  conditions.  Small  motors 
are  often  limited  in  dimensions  by  the  design 
of  the  machine  to  which  they  are  to  be 
attached.  In  operation  motors  of  relatively 
small  output,  although  often  called  upon  for 
just  as  exacting  service,  generally  receiv^e  less 
care  and  attention  than  larger  units.  Not- 
withstanding these  severe  conditions,  the 
design  of  small  motors  has  steadily  improved. 
Mechanical  friction  has  been  reduced  in  all 
moving  parts;  electrical  and  magnetic  losses 
in  active  material  have  been  lessened;  and 
furthermore,  the  factor  of  reliability  of  the 
best  small  motors  today  surpasses  that  of 
the  best  large  motors  made  a  few  years  ago. 

The  means  by  which  this  progress  has  been 
attained  are  well  shown  b)^  a  study  of  the 
General  Electric  Company's  most  recent 
designs  of  direct  current  motors,  designated 
by  the  type  letters  **CVC/'  The  develop- 
ment of  the  CVC  motor  has  resulted  in  part 
from  the  increasing  application  of  individual 
drive  to  many  machines,  and  more  especially 
to  machine  tools  where  the  conditions  of  the 
service  often  require  that  the  overall  dimen- 
sions of  the  motor  be  as  small  as  possible; 
that  the  overload  capacity  be  liberal;  and 
that  the  commutation  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  load  be  substantially  sparkless.  In 
addition  to  the  aforesaid  requirements  is 
coupled  the  necessity  for  high  efficiency  and 
in  general  absolute  service  relialiility.  The 
means  employed  by  the  designers  of  the  CVC 
motors  to  profluce  a  commercial  motor  having 
the  required  characteristics  for  this  service 
are  interesting  because  the  design  represents 
all  the  latest  developments,  including  the 
feature  of  artificial  ventilation,  which  un- 
doubtedly marks  an  important  step  in  the 
advance  of  small  motor  design. 

In  large  dynamo  electric  machines  of 
almust  evxry  type  considerable  dependence  is 
placed  upon  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
f>arts  for  the  maintenance  of  low  tempera- 
lures.  In  large  alternators,  rotary  converters, 
and    motor-gencrators,    by    reason    of    the 


greater  size  of  parts,  more  ample  space  factor, 
etc.,  it  is  ]>nssib]e,  by  the  use  of  ventilating 
ducts  and  careful  attention  to  the  shape  of 
the  moving  parts,  to  create  artificial  ventila- 
tion amply  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  heat. 
In  the  smaller  sizes  of  direct  current  motors, 
however  J  complete  ventilation  of  all  the  parts 
is  not  such  a  simple  matter  to  accomplish, 


The  CVC  Motor 

as  the  necessarily  compact  construction  dt^es 
not  allow  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
ventilating  ducts  in  either  armature  or  field* 
Then,  to<:n  the  armature  punchings  are  usually 
assembled  directly  on  the  shaft  and,  as  both 
armature  and  field  frame  are  comf)aratively 
long  and  of  small  diameter*  the  tendency  is 
to  form  small  pockets  which  imjjrison  the  air 
and  therefore  prevent  the  natural  heat 
radiation. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  amount  of  air 
required  for  cooling  be  increased  by  providing 
definite  circulation  throuj^h  the  frame,  all  the 
active  iron  and  copper  in  the  motor  can  be 
used  to  greater  advantage  and  its  maximum 
output  delivered  with  a  much  larger  factor 
of  safety. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  accomplished  in  the 
CVC  type  by  means  of  a  fan,  which  is  shown 
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in  its  relation  to  other  ]»arts  of  the  motor  in 
the  accompanying^  illustrations.  The  venti- 
lating fan,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some 
years  by  ^many  of    the    ])rincipal    Euro])ean 


Armature  of  C  VC  Motor 

TTianiifacturers.  pr*^yiucesa  positive  circulation 
of  a:r  :n  a  definite  direction,  resulting  in  a 
Trj'.»rt  economical  use  of  the  active  iron  and 
copper,  and  a  more  uniform  temperature 
thr^-m^'hou:  the  machine. 

In  syxrcifying  heat  rise  on  armature  or  field, 
the  ?tirface  temperature  is  usually  referred  to; 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  inner  parts 
beinj^  bomewhat  higher.  Careful  tests  have 
shov.n  that  not  only  will  the  maximum 
temjA-raiure  be  lower  with  forced  ventilation, 
but  that  the  difference  in  temperattire 
rx^'tween  the  outside  and  the  inside  parts  will 
}a  notably  less.  This  lower  temperattire 
in-ttires  presc-rvation  of  the  insulation  as  well 
as  a  safe  limit  for  the  ultimate  maximum 
terriTXrrature.  With  provision  for  positive 
cooling,  the  ^)verload  capacity  is  appreciably 
increased  without  additional  radiating  sur- 
face. 

While  the  power  used  to  drive  the  fan 
must,  of  course,  be  charged  to  the  losses 
within  the  motor,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  a  motor  designed  for  artilicial 
C'xjling  will  have  a  lower  eHiciency.  On  the 
contrary,  the  watts  lost  by  reason  of  the  use 
of  the  fan  are  more  than  comiKMisateil  for 
by  watts  gained  through  the  elimination  of 
heat  losses. 

The  small  motor,  besides  being  necessarily 
of  limited  dimensions,  is  also  frcM]uently  at  a 
disadvantage  through  being  installed  in  s(Mne 
inaccessible  place  where  insjHH^tion  is  almt^st 
impossible.  It  is  thereh^re  very  essential  that 
the  motor  be  so  designed  that  it  will  ojUTate 
without  sparking  both  at  ]\trtial  loads  and  at 
reasonable  invrloads.  C)n  this  account,  as 
well  as  to  secure  good  regtilation  at  variotis 
loads,  the  prime  requisite  of  a  successful 
design  is  magnetic  stability,  or  the  ability  of 


the  magnetic  field  to  resist  the  distorting 
tendency  of  armature  reaction.  The  distor- 
tion of  the  field  to  any  great  extent  has  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  commutation  as  well 
as  on  the  regulation  of  the 
motor.  Designers  aim  to 
secure  a  ''stiiT  field,"  that 
is,  they  want  the  number 
of  effective  ampere  turns, 
or  the  magnetizing  force 
on  the  fields,  to  be  large  in 
comparison  to  the  distort- 
ing field  due  to  armature 
reaction.  Under  all  var>'- 
ing  service  conditions  a 
liberal  allowance  of  ampere 
turns  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  requisite  '*  stiff 
field  to  prevent  s])arking,  and  consequently 
the  size  of  the  frame  would  ordinarily 
have  to    be   relatively  large;   but  since   the 


Application  of  CVC  Motor  to  Punching  Machine 


conditions  t>f  service  impose  limitations  as 
to  dimensions,  s]X'cial  expedients  have  to 
be  resorted  to  in  effecting  the  necessary 
comj-jromise  in  design. 

In  the  C^\'C  minors,  forced  ventilation  has 
enal^letl  the  designers  to  secure  magnetic 
stability  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
frame  beyond  desirable  limits.     Commutating 
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poles  have  also  been  utilized  to  further 
perfect  the  commutation  and  render  possible 
sparkless  commutation  with  heavy  overloads 
and  with  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  power 
output.  Sparkless  operation  means  reliability 
and  capacity  for  long  ser\'ice,  because  the 


life  of  the  motor  depends  largely  on  the  life 
of  the  commutator,  which  in  turn  depends 
upon  its  capacity  to  carry  fluctuating  loads 
and  maintain  a  well  burnished  surface. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  design  may 
be  noted  in  the  illustrations. 


GRADING  OF  DIELECTRICS 

By  W.  C.  Smith 


Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the 
subject  of  grading  of  insulation  assumed 
much  importance.  When  transmission  vol- 
tages were  comparatively  low  and  the  total 
thickness  of  insulation  on  a  conductor  was 
therefore  small,  little  attention  was  i)aid  to 
the  arrangement  of  that  insulation.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  when  commercial 
cable  systems  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  volts  are  not  uncommon,  and  when 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  still  higher  voltages 
being  reached  in  the  near  future,  such 
economies  as  can  be  effected  by  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  various  insulating  materials 
assume  a  very  high  value. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  high  voltage 
transfomier  terminal,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  short  length  of  high  tension 
cable,  we  have  an  admirable  field  for  grading; 
for  in  this  instance  we  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  no*  less  than  to  provide  a  thickness 
of  insulation  at  the  point  where  the  lead 
passes  through  the  cover  to  stand  250,000, 
500,000  and  even  1,000,000  volts. 

The  expression,  ** grading  of  insulation,'* 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Mervyn  O 'Gorman  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  British  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  March  7,  1901.  The 
definition  as  given  by  him  was,  **  A  method  of 
adjusting  the  specific  capacity,  dielectric 
strength,  and  conductivity  of  the  covering 
of  a  cable  so  that  the  materials  composing 
it  occupy  the  best  ])ossiblc  positions,  whether 
for  resisting  puncture  or  diminishing  the 
energy  loss  in  the  insulation." 

Consider  two  flat  metallic  plates  separated 
to  a  given  distance  by  some  homogeneous 
dielectric,  such  as  air,  the  plates  being  charged 
to  such  a  potential  difference  that  the  air  just 
barely  resists  breakdown.  The  ])otential 
gradient  is  obviously  constant  throughout  the 
air  space.  Now,  if  we  introduce  a  certain 
thickness  of  a  second  dielectric  material  of 
higher  specific  inductive  capacity,  such  as 
e])onite  or  glass,  we  find,  by  experiment,  that 
the  air  breaks  down  at  once,  although  the 
resistivitv   of   the   ncwlv   inserted   dielectric 


may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  medium' it 
has  displaced.  This  experiment  was  con- 
ducted by  Tesla,  and  from  it  he  concluded 
that    the   substances   which   had   i)rcviously 
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been  considered  to  have  a  higher  dielectric 
strength  than  air  were  actually  of  less 
resistance  than  air.  The  true  explanation, 
however,  has  since  been  shown  by  various 
experimenters  to  be  as  follows:  The  potential 
gradient  throughout  the  air  is  just  low 
enough  to  prevent  breakdown,  but  when  the 
new  dielectric  of  higher  specific  inductive 
capacity  is  inserted,  the  potential  gradient  in 
the  air  becomes  steeper,  thereby  causing 
breakdown.  The  strain  is  then  thrown  on 
the  new  dielectric,  which  becomes  heated, 
and  failure  soon  results.  Fig.  1  shows 
diagrammatically  the  phenomenon. 

We  therefore  see  that,  in  general,  when 
insulating  flat  surfaces  from  each  other  by  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  the  various  materials 
which  enter  into  the  combination  should  have 
approximately  uniform  resistivity  to  puncture 
and  uniform  s])ecific  inductive  capacity;  or, 
in  case  the  insulation  in  a  given  instance  is  not  of 
uniform  specific  inductive  capacity  and  resist- 
ivity, care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  those 
materials  which  have  a  low  dielectric  strength 
have  a  high  specific  inductive  ca])acity,  and 
inversely,  those  with  a  high  dielectric  strength 
have  a  low  s])ecific  inductive  capacity. 

The  statement  made  above  for  flat  surfaces 
does  not  hold  for  cylindrical  surfaces,  for  the 
reason  that  the  potential  gradient  is  not 
uniform  throughout  the  homogeneous  dielectric 
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medium.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
charge  on  the  various  surfaces  being  the  same, 
the  intensity  of  the  charge  varies  inversely 
as  the  area  of  these  surfaces.     In  the  case  of  a 
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lead  sheathed  cabk-.  ii  is  obvious  that  the 
areas  of  the  vanous  layers  of  insulation  vary 
direcilv    as    the    radius.      The    decrease    in 


voltage    m 


the    dinerent    la  vers,    therefore. 


vanes  inversc^ly  as  the  radii  of  those  layers, 
and  we  have  the  curve  a-b  Fig.  2),  show- 
ing the  potential  at  any  point  of  the  homo- 
geneous insulation. 

Thus  far  wv  have  dealt  with  alternating 
current  phenomena.  With  high  tension 
direct    current    ca^'e^.   h*v»vover,    we   have   a 


curve    exactly     simi'a: 
rc*a.^«ns. 

With    the   c^nduc^v 
potential,    there    is    a 
dielectric  det'endinc  o 


for     the 


lo 


llowini 


gradient,  or  steepness  of  this  potential  curve, 
is  measured  by  the  angle  that  the  tangent 
at  any  given  point  makes  with  the  horizontal. 
Plotting  such  a  curve,  we  have  c~d. 

We  have  now  shown  that  with  either 
alternating  current  or  direct  current 
homogeneous  cables,  the  potential  is 
very  unevenly  distributed  throughout 
the  dielectric,  being  extremely  high  in 
the  layers  nearest  the  conductor  and 
])ractically  nothing  on  the  outer  layers. 
Obviously,  whatever  method  may  be 
em])loyed  to  gain  the  desired  result, 
if  any  given  insulating  material  is  to 
l>e  used  at  all  efficiently,  each  layer 
must  be  made  of  a  strength  propor- 
tional to  the  strain  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  to  make  use  of  dielec- 
trics of  varying  strengths,  placing  the 
strongest  layers  nearest  the  conductor. 
In  doing  this,  great  care  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken,  however,  not  to  change 
the  potential  gradient  in  the  weaker 
layers  by  the  insertion  of  '^strong" 
layers,  which  have  also  a  high  specific 
inductive  cai)acity. 

With  alternating  current,  we  can 
change  the  potential  gradient  curve  to 
a  straight  line  by  the  use  of  dielectrics 
of  varying  specific  inductive  capacity 
properly  arranged.  On  direct  current 
cables,  the  same  result  is  reached  by 
the  use  ot  dielectrics  of  varying  spe- 
cific conduct ixnty.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  high  tension  cable,  which  is  scientifi- 
cally gradtni  for  maximum  direct  current 
voltages,  is  therefore  not  necessarily  a  cable 
adapted  for  high  voltage  alternating  current 
work.  In  switching  such  direct  current 
cables  into  live  circuits,  therefore,  care  should 
Ix^  observed  not  :o  tlirow 
tix^  heavy  strains  uthmi 
them. 

The  forogoini^.  will.  I 
trust,  give  a  ] ^radical  view 
of    the    T^riTioiples    of    this 


raised  to  a  certain 
current  through  the 
1  the  total  amount  oi 


question.   a::hou 


cbi    sonie- 


resistance  of  the  insulation.  The  fall  of  volts 
in  each  layer  is  pro]H^nional  to  the  resistan^x^ 
of  that  layer  in  ohms;  it  is,  therefore,  inversely 
prop*3rtior*ai  to  the  areas  oi  the  various  sur- 
faces, and  hence  to  the  radii,  as  is  the  case  with 
alternating     current.       Now     the     jxnential 


what   inoo'.npleio.     I    shall 
now     endeavor     to     show 
mathematically    the    fun- 
damental fonnukv  appl\-ing  to  the  question 
of  **gr*iding." 

Assuir.e  a  lead  sheathed,  single  core  cable, 
with  the  radius  of  conductor  equal  to  r  (Fig.  3), 
and  the  inside  radius  of  sheath  equal  to  R,  The 
ciMiductor  is  connect eii  to  a  source  of  altema- 
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ting  current  of  potential  T,  the  lead  sheath 
being  at  potential  zero.  We  wish  to  first  find 
the  potential  at  any  point  P  in  the  dielectric 
at  a  distance  ^  from  the  center.  It  is  evident 
that  the  equi-potential  surfaces  are  con- 
centric with  the  conductor.  Therefore,  if  we 
imagine  the  equi-potential  surface  through 
P  to  be  a  thin  metallic  cylinder,  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  system  is  not  changed.  Wc  now 
have  two  condensers  in  series,  one  from 
conductor  r  to  P,  the  other  from  P  to  R. 
Let  C  be  the  capacity  between  r  and  R\ 
C  the  capacity  between  P  and  R;  and 
r  and  V  the  potentials  of  r  and  P  respectively. 
We     then     have     CF  =C'r,     and     therefore 

.4..-. 


Now  the  capacity  C  = 


1 
log 


R 


and  the  capacity  C  = 


1 


2 '"if 


These  formulae  come  from  the  following 
considerations,  applying  to  cylindrical  con- 
densers:     ^^      =— .        This    expression    is 

equal  to  the  force  on  unit  pole  at  distance  s 

20 
from  center.  Integrating  -^  ds  between  lim- 
its R  and  r,  we  have  the  work  required  to 
move  unit  pole  from  sheath  to  conductor,  and 
this  is  by  definition  equal  to  the  potential  of 
conductor.    Therefore 


r  = 


!'■ 


=^  rfs=  2Q\log  sV  = 


■IQ  {log  R -log  r)  =2Q  log- 


O  R 

Now  Q  ^  C\\  and  hence  V  =  ^,  =  2()  log—\ 


p  =  2  /o^  -,  or  C  = 

2  log- 


C 


We  have  stated  above  that  v  ^  jr,  V.    Sub- 
stituting, we  therefore  have  i\  or  the  poten- 
log  - 


tial  at  P  =  r 


7        ^ 

log  - 


As  previously  mentioned,  the  potential 
gradient  is  the  variation  of  this  curve  along 
the  radius,  and  is  therefore  measured  by  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point.  Taking 
the  derivative  of  the  equation  for  the  poten- 

dv  V 


tial  curve,  we  have 


ds 


1      ^ 
slog  - 


or  in  dec- 


.      ..  ().4:u  r     .,       .. 

imal  logs  =  —  Now  if  we  put  s  =r, 

slog  - 
we  have  I  7-.—  I       =  .,   and  if  5  =  /c,  we 

Tidv)!         ().4;u  r 

These  two  expressions  give  the  stress  on  the 
innermost  layer  and  on  the  outer  layer. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  two 
stresses  is  inversely  equal  to  the  radii,  as  has 
been  previously  remarked. 

Now  there  must  be  a  certain  value  of  r  for 


which  the  maximum  stress 


Tidv)!    . 


as  small 


as  possible  for  a  given  R.  To  obtain  this, 
we  will  place  the  first  derivative  equal  to  zero, 
taking  the  derivative  with  respect  to  r. 

We  then   have  the  derivative  of  r  log  — 

R  R 

='log  R  -  log  r  -  \  -0,  or  log  —  =  1 ,  or  —    ^e 

=  2.718;    therefore  r  =    -  or    ^„,,, 
e  2. /IS 

One  other  consideration:  If  we  can  allow, 
say  n  volts  per  mm.,  our  formula?  give  us  the 
thickness  required  in  any  given  case. 

dv  0.434   r      ,  ,      ^ 

7-  =  »  =  j^  whence  by  transposition, 

us  .       K 

r  log  - 

,     „    0.4:34  r    , 

log  R  =  -\-log  r. 

rn 

The  fundamental  data  on  which  this 
article  is  based  will  be  found  in  papers  by 
Mr.  O^Gorman  of  England,  and  Mr.  Jonas 
of  Italy.  Those  who  care  to  investigate  this 
subject  more  thoroughly  will  find  these  papers 
very  interesting. 
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GENERAL   ELECTRIC  REVIEW 
GOLD  DREDGING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

By  H.  W.  Rogkrs  and  C.  AI.  Buven 


Dredging  is  the  most  recent  of  mining 
methods  employed  for  recovering  values  in 
auriferous  ground  located  below  the  water 
level  or  in  streams  where  the  flow  of  water 
is  too  great  to  admit  nf  success  by  other 
means.  That  it  has  attained  an  important 
place  in  the  industry  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  althout^h  the  tirst  sticcessftil  dredge 
in  Cahft)rnia  only  began  o])erations  about 
ten  years  ag*),  toilay  more  tlian  one-quarter 
of  the  gold  mined  in  thai  Stale  is  sectired  by 
the  dreilging  ])roccss.  and  the  l)tilk  of  this 
is  obtained   from   grounds  ])reviotisly  mined. 

The  devrloi)mrni  of  the  gold  dredge  affords 


designed  that  would  "o{)erate  successfully 
The  type  now  employed  was  introduced  from 
Xew  Zealand,  Init  its  develojjment  to  the 
present  high  state  of  efficiency  has  taken 
])lace  in  the  California  fields. 

Rich  deposits  of  auriferous  earth  lying 
below  the  water  level  in  the  valley  of  the 
Feather  River  in  California  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  machine  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  this  inilusiry.  The  gravels  had 
already  been  mined  to  the  water  level  and 
the  wealth  yielded  is  still  a  legend  of  the 
days  when  ''htmclred  dollars  a  day  diggings'' 
were    not    tmcomuKm.     For   half   a    centurv 


Gold  Dredge  of  the  Natoma  Consolidated  Company,  California 


one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  mining.  It  is  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  successive  ste]."S  in  the  recovery  of  placer 
dejjosits.  following  the  ]:»an,  the  rocker,  the 
long  tom.  the  sluice  l:»«)x,  the  grotmd  sluice, 
drift  mining,  the  ir.«»nit«.»r  and  tlie  hydratilic 
elevat<.»r.  A'l  of  *Jir>e  methods  had  iheir 
time  and  I'lace  and  si  ^me  are  e.\li.'nsivr]y 
employed  l«:)'lay,  but.  i; 
dredge  :•»  solw-  :•:.■  -. jrol 
grounds  Ir-Iow  ■hL-  -.va'.f-r  1 
flowing  streams. 

Tile  need  of  sucr:  :.  :::;iC:iine  was  l^ng  felt, 
and  numerous  a: t <.:■:: i -is  ww.-  ma«le  lo  fleve'oi) 
it  beforv  suece-s  w;iS  aeb.ie\e':.  Man\'  alxm- 
d"ned  hti'ks  *-f  dr«'Urs  ihai  were  inon^■rat^ve 
lay  I'uricd  in  ihe  >{iif'.'ng  >ands  oi  California's 
gi»M  bearing  ^tr^anis  be:":\-  -he  niachine  was 


remained    f<  >r    t  he 

■em   of   mining    in 

level  and  in  rai>idlv 


men  had  striven  to  find  a  means  of  reaching 
the  lower  strattun,  but  without  avail,  for  the 
water  drove  them  back.  When  the  dredge 
finally  came  il  followed  closely  and  was,  in 
large  ])art.  due  lo  an  attempt  to  mine  with 
the  aid  of  ])owertul  ])umps  which,  although 
inadeqtiale,  were  suggestive  of  a  more  highly 
satisfaetor\-  method. 

The  sior\-  of  its  success  is  the  old,  old 
sior\-  lA  |)ros])eeling  and  perseverance.  The 
pum])s  worked  long  enough  and  well  enough 
lo  prove  the  wealth  of  the  gravel,  and  subse- 
(.jueni  prospecting  by  means  of  shafts  sunk 
at  inter\al^  over  a  large  area  showed  the 
gold  to  1)0  e\en1\-  distributed.  The  first 
dredge  demon>t rated  both  the  feasibility  and 
the  profit,  and  rapid  development  followed 
this  initial  stiecess. 
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The  development,  however,  has  had  its 
failures  as  well  as  its  successes,  for,  be  the 
machine  ever  so  perfect^  it  must  fail  unless 
it  works  in  ground  that  contains  gold  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  profitable  and 
where  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  suc- 
cessful recovery  of  the  metaL  .  Ideal  dredging 
ground  is  of  limited  depth  with  a  soft  bed 
rock,  free  from  large  boulders,  and  with 
values  evenly  distributed.  Where  these  con- 
ditions are  combined,  dredging  for  gold  may 
be'a  profitable  industry;  but,  in  the  haste  to 
profit  by  this  new  method,  both  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  machines  were  built  that  did 
not  pay.     This  is  not  likely  to  be  the  experi- 


strcam  bed  but  in  the  land.  Some  stream 
bed  was  mined  in  the  early  days  on  the 
Feather  River,  but  objections  from  interests 
that  desired  the  integrity  of  the  stream  main- 
tained led  to  landlocking  and  today  the 
mining  is  wholly  outside  the  channel,  as  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  always  been.  The 
dredge  is  built  in  a  dry  pit  dug  for  the  piu-pose, 
and  when  the  hull  is  completed,  water  is  let 
in  by  a  ditch  or  flume.  In  operation,  it 
floats  on  water  brought  to  it  in  this  w^ay,  and 
its  function  is  to  dig  up  the  soil  and  gravel 
and  wash  out  the  gold,  moving  forward  as 
the  gruund  is  mined,  and  depositing  the 
tailings  behind. 


Motor-Opcrsted  Bucket  Line,  Close  Connected  Type 


ence  of  the  future,  however,  for  prospecting 
methods  have  been  so  improved  that  there 
is  practically  no  excuse  for  failure  in  dredge 
mining.  No  other  form  of  mining  enterprise 
offers  the  opportunity  to  so  thoroughly  test 
the  material  to  be  worked.  In  the  early 
days,  this  was  done  by  means  of  shafts  sunk 
by  hand,  but  the  Keystone  drill  was  soon 
substituted  and  by  its  use  ihe  testing  is 
quite  thoroughly  done  at  a  moderate  cost, 
and  no  dredge  is  built  now  until  the  values 
in  the  ground  ha%"e  been  approximately 
ascertained. 

The  gold   dredge  not   only   works  in   the 


The  early  type  of  dredge,  which  was  con- 
sidered massive  and  powerful,  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dredges  of  the  present  day- 
It  w£is  equipped  with  three  and  one*fourth 
cubic  foot  buckets,  dug  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  and  was  driven  by  a  50  horse-power 
steam  engine;  and,  although  partially  suc- 
cessful, was  ahvays  very  expensive  owing  to 
the  scarcity  uf  fuel  and  the  excessive  cost  of 
handling  it. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  hydro- 
electric plants  throughout' the  West,  and  the 
insurance  of  a  continuous,  economic  power 
supply  transmitted  through  great  distances, 
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3(K)  HP.  General  Electric  Indaction  Motor  Drivina  Bucket  Line.     Natonwi  Gold  Dredge 


Winch  Room  of  Natoma  Gold  Drcdcc  Showitic  Coatronen  for  Operating  Bucket  Lioe,  Screes  mad  Winch  Motnn 
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the  mining  companies  soon  turned  their 
attention  to  the  electric  motor  for  operating 
dredges. 


proved  far  superior  to  steam »  both  in  cost 
and  maintenance,  and  today  we  have 
machines  especially  designed  for  heavy  duty, 


7S  H-P.  Oeneral  Electric  Variable  Speed  Induction  Motor  Operating  Shakers  and  Screens      Natocna  Gold  Dredge 


While  changes  were  found  necessary »  both 
in  capacity  and  type  of  motor,  before  satis- 
factoni*^    results    were    obtained,    the    motor 


Iti'J^F  Otmerid  Bleetric  Induction  Motor  Operating  Shore  Line  WUich 
Natotna  Gold  Dredge 


running  continuously  without  shut-down  and 
requiring  very  little  attention. 

The  most  successful  and  practically  stand- 
ard dredge  of  today  is  the  continuous  chain » 
close  connected  bucket  type^  varying  in 
capacity  from  three  to  thirteen  and  one-half 
cubic  feet»  While  the  details  may  var\ 
slightly,  in  general  construction  it  is  similar 
to  the  ordinary  continuous  chain  b\ickct 
dredge  used  for  other  work,  except  that  it 
must  be  greatly  strengthened  in  order  to 
resist  the  excessive  strains  due  to  digging  in 
rock>'  ground.  The  machinery  consists  of 
the  digger  or  bucket  line,  revolving  screens, 
sluice  tablesand  boxes,  stacker  for  carrying  the 
tailings,  high  and  low  pressure  pumps,  priming 
pumps,  amalgamator,  lines  and  spuds  for  guid- 
ing the  dredge,  and  nrcasionally  a  sand  pump. 

Digger 

i  The  digger  consists  of  a  steel  ladder  of 
massive  construction,  built  to  support  the 
bucket  line  and  resist  the  heavy  strains 
while  in  operation,  especially  near  bed  rock. 
The  bucket  lips,  bushings  and  rollers  are 
made  of  manganese  steel,  which  possesses 
the  best  wearing  qualities  and  reduces  the 
cost  of  maintenance  to  a  minimum. 

The  spceri  of  the  bucket  line  varies  from 
fifty  feet  (with  18  to  25  buckets)  to  seventy- 
five  feet  (v\4th  35  to  50  buckets)  per  minute, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  ground. 
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For  the  operation  and  control  of  the  digger, 
a  variable  speed  motor  is  used.  This  is 
located  on  the  lower  deck  and  belted  to  the 
driving  pulley,  which  is  generally  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  pilot  house  on  the  upper  deck. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  this  motor  is  severe, 
as  it  must  operate  under  conditions  calling 


View  of  Stitcker  Showing  Shed  for  Motor  Driving  Conveyor 

for  power  varying  from  75  per  cent  overload 
down  to  25  per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity. 
The  motor  recommended  for  this  service 
is  an  alternating  current,  induction  t>T>e 
machine,  known  as  Form  M,  designed  on 
liberal  lines  and  equip]ied  with  a  drum  type 
controller  having  fourteen  running  points, 
forward  and  reverse,  with  the  necessary 
resistance  for  continuous  ojK-ration  on  any 
notch  of  the  controller  from  one-half  to 
full  speed. 

The  maximum  starting  torque  is  required 
and  obtained  at  about  the  fourth  point  of 
the  controller,  thus  leaving  three  points  on 
which  to  bring  the  motor  up  to  half  speed, 
at  wliich  time  nearU^  full  rated  torque  is 
required.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the 
ordinary  motor  designed  for  intermittent 
service  cannot  be  successfully  applied. 

Winch 

To  keep  the  dredge  in  place  and  to  move 
it  about  or  hold  it  against  the  bank  when 


digging,  head  lines  arc  used,  which  are 
controlled  from  the  forward  end  and  oper- 
ated by  a  six-drum  wnnch  driven  by  a  variable 
speed  motor.  The  wnnch  motor,  w^hile  of 
smaller  capacity,  is  of  the  same  staunch 
construclian  as  the  digger  motor,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  suitable  controller  and 
resistance  to  pemiit  its  continuous  operation 
at  from  one-half  to  full  speed.  It  has  been 
found  advisa!)le  to  equip  the  motors  for  this 
service  with  solenoid  brakes,  by  means  of 
w^hich  the  motor  can  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still almost  instantly.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  reverse  operation  without  the  usual 
reversing  of  the  motor  through  the  controller, 
which  is  not  only  bad  practice  but  may 
result  in  a  burnout  due  to  the  heavy  strain 
on  the  windings. 

Pumps 

The  high  and  low  pressure  pumps  for 
supplying  water  to  the  screens  and  sluices 
are  generally  connected  to  the  same  motor. 
A  constant  speed  Form  K  motor  of  corapact 


4000  Volt  Annored  Shore  Cable  Connecting  Higli  Tennofi  with 
Tr»naformerH  on  Dredge 

construction  and  large  overload  capacity, 
with  a  speed  of  about  9U0  r,p,m.,  is  usually 
installed  for  this  work  and  is  supplied  with 
extended  shaft  at  both  ends,  these  extensions 
being  provided  whh  flange  couplings  for 
direct  connection  to  the  pumps.  The  stand* 
ard  General  Electric  Form  K  constant  speed 
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motor  is   recommended   for   use  throughout 
the  dredge,  except  on  the  digger  and  winch. 

Sand  Pump 

To  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  basin  in 
which  the  dredge  floats,  when  digging  in 
shallow  water,  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary 
to  install  a  sand  pump,  which  carries  the 
fine  tailings  from  the  sluice  boxes  to  the  top 
of  the  rock  pile  by  way  of  the  stacker.  This 
pump  requires  considerable  power  and  is 
never  used  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Priming  Pump 

This  pump  is  used  for  priming  the  large 
pumps  or  for  supplying  water  to  the  tables 
during  the  *' clean  up,"  and  generally  consists 
of  a  small ,  high  speed  motor  direct  connected 
to  a  centrifugal  pump. 

Screens 

Either  the  shaking  or  revolving  screen  may 
be  used  to  separate  the  gravel  from  the  clay 
and  permit  the  fine  particles  containing  the 
gold  to  pass  through  onto  the  gold  tables 
and  sluices  below.  For  this  service  a  constant 
speed  motor  is  recommended,  which  can  be 
placed  on  the  upper  deck  and  belted  down 
to  the  driving  pulley  of  the  screen. 

Stacker 

After  screening,  the  large  rocks  arc  carried 
on  a  belt  conveyor  to  the  end  of  the  stacker 
and  deposited  on  the  spoil  in  the  rear  of  the 
dredge.  For  operating  this  conveyor,  a  con- 
stant speed  motor  is  installed  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  stacker,  where  it  can  be  readily 
housed. 

The  power  for  operating  these  dredges  is 
usually  transmitted  by  the  various  electric 
companies  to  a  substation,  near  the  base  of 
operations,  at  three-phase,  sixty  cycles,  the 
voltage  varying  from  2000  to  6000  volts. 
Current  is  carried  to  the  dredge  through  an 
armored  cable  floated  on  pontoons,  where  it 
passes  through  the  main  line  oil  switch  to 
the  switchboard  and  is  distributed  to  the 
various  motors. 


In  the  process  of  dredging,  the  ground  is 
really  turned  bottom  up,  bringing  to  the 
surface  stone  and  earth  from  a  depth  of 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  and,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  earth  seeps  back  through  the  stone, 
there  is  still  a  good  quantity  of  virgin  soil 
left,  which  is  valuable.  Much  has  been 
written  lately  regarding  the  reclaiming  of  this 
land  after  the  dredges  have  finished  their 
work,  and  from  appearances  one  would 
imagine  that  the  acres  of  stone  piled  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  would  be  absolutely 
worthless;  but  the  various  dredge  owners 
have  lately  become  quite  active  in  their 
endeavor  to  restore  the  land  to  something  of 
its  original  appearance  and  have  been  so 
successful  that  some  of  the  finest  figs  and 
grapes  are  being  raised  on  the  soil  which  is 
exposed  after  the  rocks  have  been  cleared  to 
their  original  level. 

With  this  improvement  in  view,  numerous 
rock  and  crushing  plants  have  been  built, 
among  the  largest  of  which  are  those  operated 
by  the  Natomas  Consolidated  Company. 
Their  first  plant  w^as  installed  at  Natoma 
and  had  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  per  day,  but 
the  demand  for  good  hard  rock  for  use  on 
the  highways  increased  so  rapidly  that  a 
second  plant,  at  Fair  Oaks,  was  installed  at 
a  cost  of  $180,000.  This  plant  is  probably 
one  of  the  largest  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  is  as  complete  as  any  in  the  world. 
It  covers  several  acres  of  ground  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2000  tons  per  day,  and  its  arrange- 
ment for  handling  the  material  before  and 
after  crushing  is  most  complete. 

The  material  crushed  is  round  cobbles  and 
gravel,  which,  owing  to  its  extreme  hardness, 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  of  road  and 
concrete  material. 

The  entire  plant  is  electrically-operated 
and  has  a  total  capacity  in  motors  of  approxi- 
mately 1000  horse-power;  but,  in  spite  of 
its  completeness,  its  size  and  its  efficiency, 
it  has  proved  inadequate  and  the  Natomas 
Consolidated  Company  is  now  erecting 
another  similar  plant  at  Oroville,  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  1500  tons  per  day. 
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As  has  already  been  stated,  with  full  load 
current  on  the  line  the  PR  loss  of  both 
primary  and  secondary  windings  of  the 
switch  type  of  regulator  decreases  as  the 
voltage  of  the  secondary  is  reduced.  Feeder 
regulators  are  variable  voltage  transformers 
or  compensators  and,  disregarding  magnetic 
leakage,  the  ampere  turns  of  the  primary 
or  shunt  winding  are  always  equal  to  those 
of  the  secondary  or  series  winding.  There- 
fore, as  in  the  switch  type  of  reguhitor,  as 
the  secondary  turns  arc  cut  out  of  circuit 
the  current  in  the  primary  is  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  turns  cul  out, 
and  the  PR  loss  of  both  windings  is  reduced, 
until  at  the  zero  position  the  cmly  I'-'R  loss 
is  that  due  to  magnetizing  current. 

In  the  single-i:)hase  induction  type  of 
regulator  the  current  in  the  primary  or  shunt 
winding  is  decreased  as  the  flux  is  rotated 
past  the  secondary  winding,  and  in  the  zero 
position  the  only  PR  loss  in  the  primary  is 
that  due  to  the  magnetizing  current.  In 
this  position  the  primary  and  secondary 
windings  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  the  full  load  line  current,  in  passing 
through  the  secondary,  acts  as  a  magnetizing 
current  and  would  require  considerable  vol- 
tage from  the  line  to  force  it  through  the 
winding  against  the  reactance— thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  core  loss — were  not  an 
auxiliary  winding  provided  which  is  in  direct 
inductive  relation  to  the  vSecondary  when 
the  regulator  is  in  the  zero  position.  This 
auxiliary   winding   is    provided   on    the   core 


intermediate  positions  the  sum  of  the  ampere 
turns  of  the  shunt  and  short  circuited  wind- 
ings are  equal  to  the  ampere  turns  of  the 
series  winding,  the  ampere  turns  of  the 
former   decreasing   from   full   value  to  zero, 


Fig.  1 

containing  the  shunt  winding  and  is  short 
circuited  on  itself.  It  is,  however,  arranged 
at  right  angles  to  the  primary  so  as  not  to 
affect  this  winding  in  any  way.  With  the 
regulator  in  the  maximum  ])osition,  the 
ampere  turns  of  the  shunt  wincling  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  series  winding;  with  the 
regulator  in  the  neutral  ])osition,  the  ampere 
turns  of  the  short  circuited  winding  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  series  winding;  and  in 


Fig.  2 

and  the  amjxTc  turns  of  the  latter  increasing 
from  zero  to  full  value,  as  the  armature  is 
rotated  from  either  maximum  to  the  neutral 
]M)sition.  Thus,  \yith  a  constant  line  current, 
the  core  loss  remains  constant  and  the  total 
PR  loss  is  practically  constant  for  all  positions 
of  regulation.  The  magnetizing  current  of 
an  induction  regulator  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  switch  type,  because  the 
fonner  has  the  primary  and  secondary  coils 
wound  on  separate  cores  with  quite  an 
appreciative  air  gap  between  them,  whereas 
the  latter  has  a  common  core  on  which  the 
j)rimary  and  secondary  windings  are  inter- 
mixed. The  mean  length  of  turn  of  the  short 
circuited  winding  is,  however,  usually  less 
than  that  of  the  shunt  winding,  so  that  with 
the  regulator  in  the  zero  position  the  com- 
bined PR  loss  of  the  primary,  due  to  magnet- 
izing current  and  the  I-R  loss  of  the  short 
circuited  winding,  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  PR  loss  of  the  primary  with  the  regulator 
in  the  maximum  position. 

In  the  poly])hasc  induction  regulator  each 
])hase  is  provided  with  its  own  winding, 
both  ])rimary  and  secondary,  and  no  short 
circuited  winding  is  necessary,  for  thcT^'ason 
that  any  secondary  phase  winding,  in  passing 
out  of  inductive  relation  to  its  own  primary, 
])asses  into  an  inductive  position  with  the 
])rimary  of  the  next  ])hase.  As  the  ampere 
turns  of  both  windings  must  always  be  equal 
and  as  the  currents  of  two  coils  in  direct 
inductive  relation  to  each  other  nmst  always 
be  in  phase  but  opposite  in  direction,  the 
induced  currents  in  the  ])rimaries  of  a  poly- 
phase regulator  arc  constant  for  all  positions 
of  the  armature  with  constant  current  on  the 
line.    But  the  direction  of  the  phase  angle  of 
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this  induced  primary  current  with  respect  to 
the  line  depends  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  windings  to  each  other 
and,  as  the  successive  phases  of  the  secondary 
are  rotated  from  the  maximum  boost 
to  the  maximum  lower  position,  the 
phase  angle  of  the  current  flowing  in 
the  primaries  must  shift  through  an 
angle  of  180  degrees;  the  induced  cur- 
rent value,  however,  remaining  con- 
stant. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  let  ah  equal 
the  line  current  of  any  phase  and 
he  the  induced  primary  current,  i.e., 
the  primary  current  by  ratio  of  turns. 
In  any  polyphase  regulator  this 
induced  current  can  be  made  to  rotate 
from  c,  the  maximum  boosting  posi- 
tion, through £?,  ore' ,  to g,  the  maximum 
lowering  position  of  the  regulator,  by 
mechanically  rotating  either  the  pri- 
m^uafC-'^  the  secondary  in  one  direction 
or  ^TC  other  through, an  angle  of  ISO 
dejfrees,  or  the  same  results  can  be 
obtained  by  reversing  the  phase  rotation 
of  the  system,  the  mechanical  rotation  being 
through  180  degrees  in  one  direction  only. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  magnetizing 
current,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  25  per 
cent  for  a  nonnal  design  of  regulator,  may 
be  considered  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  current  and  always  in  the  same  direction 
with  reference  to  the  line  current;  that  is, 
lying  behind  the  impressed  e.m.f.  by  90 
degrees,  regardless  of  the  phase  angle  of  the 
induced  primary  current.  The  I'-R  loss  in  the 
primary  winding  is  due  to  the  resultant  of  the 
magnetizing  current  and  the  induced  current. 
This  resultant  can  always  be  obtained  by 
completing  the  parallelogram  h  c  f  d,  the 
resultant  being  bj .  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  if  the  phase  rotation  of  the  induced 
current  is  through  r,  the  resultant  current 
increases  as  the  regulator  is  changed  from 
maximum  boost  to  the  neutral  ])osilion, 
until  at  this  position  the  resultant  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  two  currents.  If,  however, 
the  rotation  is  through  i\  the  resultant  is 
equal  to  the  dilTerence  and,  assuming  the 
induced  current  to  be  equal  to  100  and  the 
magnetizing  current  to  be  25,  the  primary 
PR  loss  in  the  first  case  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  123  times  the  resistance,  and  in 
the  second  case  to  the  square  of  75  times  the 
resistance;  that  is,  the  loss  in  the  first  case  is 
nearly  three  times  the  loss  in  the  second. 

This  value,  however,  only  ap])lies  to  the 
neutral  position,  the  ratio  decreasing  as  the 


regulator  is  rotated  to  either  maximum 
position  where  the  loss  is  necessarily  the 
same  for  either  direction  of  rotation. 

The  intermediate  values  of  the  resultant 
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are  readily  obtained  by  rotating  c  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  a  three-phase  regulator,  assume  that 
the  winding  of  phase  1  on  the  secondary, 
the  current  of  which  is  represented  in  direction 
by  a6,  has  been  shifted  so  as  to  be  opposite  the 
winding  of  phase  2  of  the  primary;  in  this 
position  the  winding  of  phase  1  of  the  primary 
is  opposite  the  winding  of  phase  3  of  the 
secondary  and  the  current  in  phase  1  of  the 
primary  must  therefore  be  in  phase  with  the 
current  in  phase  W  of  the  secondary;  that  is, 
it  is  out  of  phase  with  the  current  in  the  line 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  (30  degrees  (60 
instead  of  120  degrees,  as  the  middle  phase 
of  both  ])rimary  and  secondary  are  always 
reversed  in  direction),  as  shown  by  positions 
c  and  c.  The  resultant  current,  therefore, 
is  hj  or  hj\  depending  on  the  phase  rota- 
tion. The  comparison  of  the  primary  I-R 
loss  throughout  the  entire  range  from  maxi- 
mum l)()()st  to  maximum  lower  for  a  regulator 
having  a  magiiolizing  current  of  25  per  cent 
and  full  line  current  flowing  in  the  secondary, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  o. 

The  instructions  for  installing  regulators 
accompanying  each  machine  specify  that  they 
should  be  so  coimected  (giving  the  method 
of  procedure)  so  that  the  magnetizing  current 
will  o])pose  the  induced  current  in  the  neutral 
position,  and  the  heating  guarantees  are 
always  based  on  this  method  of  connection. 
From  Fig.  \\  it  is  evident  that  this  precaution 
should  be  taken. 
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ESSAYS  ON  SYNCHRONOUS  MACHINERY 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rkview  we  print  the 
first  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  Synchronous 
Machinery  by  Prof.  V,  KarapetofF. 

The  characteristics  of  all  synchronous 
machinery  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
the  value  of  armature  reaction,  and  to  design 
machines  to  meet  varying  conditions,  it  is 
e.ssential  that  an  accurate  method  of  calcu- 
lating this  quantity  be  available.  A  great 
many  methods  have  been  advocated  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  Kapp's  Method, 
Poticrs*  Method,  the  A.I.E.E.  Method,  etc.— 
all  developed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  regulation  of  alternators  under 
loads  of  var>4ng  power  factor.  All  of  these 
methods  are  reasonably  approximate  and  deal 
with  quantities  that  can  be  determined 
experimentally. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  regulation 
of  alternators  are  the  resistance  of  the  arma- 
ture, the  self -inductance  of  the  windings,  and 
the  armature  reaction— or  the  effect  of  the 
fltix  produced  by  the  current  in  the  armature 
on  the  flux  produced  by  the  main  field  current. 
The  influence  of  armature  reaction  proper  is 
of  paramount  importance  as  its  value  is 
considerably  greater  than  either  that  of 
resistance  or  self-inductance.  The  resistance 
of  the  armature  can  easily  be  determined  and 
the  combined  effect  of  the  other  two  factors 
can  be  arrived  at  from  the  open  and  short 
circuit  characteristics  of  the  machine.  The 
regtilation  of  alternators  and  the  overload 
capacity,  phase  characteristics,  etc.,  of  syn- 
chronous motors  can  be  determined  approxi- 
mately by  using  the  values  obtained  by  the 
above  methods. 

In  1895  Prof.  Blondel  developed  a  method 
of  calculating  aniiature  reaction  known  as 
the  ** two-reaction''  method*  In  this  he 
determines  the  effect  of  the  currents  in  the 
armature,  in  phase  and  in  quadrature  wnth 
the  line  e.mi.,  on  the  main  field  fltix;  the 
current  in  phase  having  a  distorting  effect 


on  the  main  field  flux,  and  the  current  in 
quadrature  either  directly  opposing  or  assist- 
ing the  main  field  flux,  depending  cm  whether 
the  current  is  leading  or  lagging. 

Prof,  Arnold  in  his  W echsehtrumlechnik^ 
Vol.  IV,  has  further  developed  the  method 
and  much  greater  accuracy  is  claimed  for 
it  than  can  be  claimed  for  the  other 
methods. 

Prof.  Haga  in  La  Lumiere  Electrique, 
Sept.  11,  1909,  describes  a  method  of  experi- 
mentally determining  the  value  of  these  two- 
reactions. 

Prof,  Karapetoff  has  made  use  of  the  two- 
reaction  method  in  his  calculations,  suggesting 
some  changes  in  the  method  as  advocated  by 
Blondel  and  Arnold,  The  fomtulse  developed 
have  been  checked  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  great  many  machines,  both  alternators  and 
synchronous  motors  that  have  been  built  and 
are  now  in  operation,  and  the  method  seems 
to  check  more  closely  w^ith  actual  results  than 
the  methods  heretofore  used. 

The  ratio  of  these  two  reactions  varies 
with  the  design  of  the  machine  and  is  greatly 
dependent  on  ratio  of  pole  arc  to  pole  pitch. 
This  ratio  is  usually  more  or  less  fixed  in  the 
case  of  alternators  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  to  an  approximately  sine  wave  of 
e.m,f.  In  the  case  of  synchronous  motors 
more  liberty  can  be  taken  if  it  is  shown  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  gained.  Prof. 
Karapetoff  says  that  the  cross  magnetizing 
action  of  the  armature  affects  the  performance 
of  the  machine  comparatively  little,  since  the 
voltage  induced  is  at  right  angles  to  that 
induced  by  the  reactive  current.  In  this  he 
differs  somewhat  from  Prof.  Arnold,  who  says 
in  Wechselsiromtechnik,  Vol.  IV,  p.  469, 
that  the  capacity  of  a  synchronous  motor 
depends  chiefly  on  the  %'alue  oC  the  cross 
magnetizing  ampere  turns  of  armature  reac- 
tion and  it  is  desirable  to  make  this  value  as 
small  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand  he  says 
the  value  of  the  demagnetizing  ampere  turns 
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of  armattire  reaction  should  be  made  large, 
as  a  motor  T\-ill  have  a  flatter  phase  character- 
istic, thus  ensuring  a  good  power  factor 
throughout  a  wide  range  of  excitation. 

This  method  of  calculation  suggests  possi- 
bilities in  the  design  of  synchronous  motors 
for  special  conditions  that  are  worthy  of 
considerable  investigation. 

The  sec(jnd  article  of  the  series  will  continue 
the  discussion  of  armature  reaction,  giving 
the  values  of  ohmic  drop  and  inductive  drop 
in  order  that  the  diagram  may  be  used  for 
practical  application. 

H.  H.  Dewey 

TESTING    STEAM    TURBINES    AND 
STEAM  TURBO-GENERATORS 

The  article  Vjy  Messrs.  Dickinson  and 
Robinson  on  the  subject  of  Testing  Steam 
Turbines  relates  to  a  subject  which  is  very 
important  to  power  producers,  since  the 
economy  of  steam  turbine  generating  units  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  and  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
unless  close  attention  is  given  to  a  great 
variety  of  possible  errors  in  tests.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  tests  involve  the  liability 
of  many  errors  and  this  paper  seeks  to  call 
attention  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
causes  which  may  contribute  to  such  errors. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  precautions  suggested 
in  this  article,  refer  to  things  that  have  been 
actually  experienced  as  sources  of  error  in 
turbine  testing  with  which  the  writers  of  this 
paper  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned. In  the  history  of  steam  turbine 
development  there  have  been  many  notable 
cases  in  which  the  results  of  tests,  conducted 
in  a  very  careless  and  inaccurate  manner, 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  important 
decisions,  and  other  cases  where  tests  con- 
ducted with  much  care  by  eminent  engineers 
have  shown  results  which  were  later  proved 
to  be  incorrect.  The  proportion  of  incorrect 
to  correct  tests  in  this  art  has  been  extraordi- 
narily large,  and  those  most  experienced  in 
the  matter  will  be  most  disposed  to  insist 
upon  the  exercise  of  all  the  precautions  given 
in  this  article  and  any  others  which  may  add 
to  the  certainty  of  results. 

While  many  of  these  precatitions  would 
naturally  be  taken  by  experienced  engineers 
in  such  work,  the  complete  enumeration  of 
them  is  very  valuable,  since  experience  has 
shown  that  almost  any  of  them  are  liable  to 
be  overlooked,  even  by  competent  engineers. 

W.  L.  R.  Emmet 


CORONA 

The  subject  treated  by  Dr.  Steinmetz  in 
this  number  of  the  Review,  Energy  Losses 
Through  Corona  on  Extra  High  Voltage 
Alternating  Current  Lines,  is  one  of  vital 
importance  in  the  progress  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. As  time  goes  on  we  must  turn  more 
and  more  to  our  waterfalls  for  heat,  light 
and  power,  and  energy  must  be  transmitted 
to  greater  distances  with  little  loss;  that  is, 
at  extra  high  voltages.  In  such  transmission 
there  is  one  important  limiting  feature,  or 
rather  a  feature  which  we  must  thoroughly 
understand  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
limiting;  viz.,  losses  directly  into  the  air 
from  the  line  wires,  that  is,  corona  losses. 
Apparatus  and  insulators  can  now  be  easily 
built  for  potentials  far  in  excess  of  our  present 
limiting  line  voltages.  Even  at  the  precent 
time,  however,  power  is  being  transmitted 
with  decided  success  at  voltages  considerably 
above  100,000.  The  first  electrical  phe- 
nomenon ever  observed  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  corona,  namely,  the  lightning 
stroke.  Later,  in  the  form  of  the  discharges 
of  the  static  machine,  corona  was  the  first 
one  to  be  investigated.  Some  years  ago, 
when  its  bearing  on  future  transmission  line 
practice  was  foreseen,  investigations  were  taken 
up  by  engineers,  and  the  problem  which  had 
been  that  of  the  physicist,  became  that  of 
the  engineer.  Many  able  scientists  have 
studied  the  subject;  first  with  the  critical 
visual  point  as  reference;  later  by  wattmeter 
methods. 

Extensive  and  very  careful  investigations 
are  now  being  made  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  combining  the  visual  and  energy 
loss  methods.  Reliable  energy  measiu*ements 
are  extremely  difficult  to  make  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  load,  which  has  a  low  power 
factor  and  high  voltage.  Previous  experi- 
menters have  made  their  measurements  on 
the  low  potential  side  of  the  transformer; 
this,  however,  involved  several  sources  of 
error  for  which  corrections  are  not  easily 
made.  In  the  present  investigations  measure- 
ments arc  taken  directly  on  the  high  side, 
thus  avoiding  the  former  sources  of  error. 
Here  Dr.  Steinmetz  treats  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  phases  of  corona  as  known 
at  the  present  time,  in  his  usual  logical  and 
concise  manner.  This  article  will  be  followed 
from  time  to  time  by  others  on  the  same 
subject. 

p.  W.  Peek 
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NOTATION 

A ,  fictitious  voltage  introduced  for  purposes 

of  computation.  The  exact  value  of 
.4  is  given  by  equation  (40),  the 
approximate  value  by  equation  (44). 

a,  abbreviated  notation  for  a  certain 
voltage.   See  equation  (10). 

au  abbreviated  notation  for  a  certain 
voltage.   See  equation  (20). 

B,  fictitious  voltage  introduced  for  purposes 

of  computation.    See  equation  (41). 

6,  abbreviated  notation  for  a  certain 
voltage.    See  equation  (10). 

6i,  abbreviated  notation  for  a  certain 
voltage.    See  equation  (20). 

cu  internal  energy  component  of  the  arma- 
ture current,  per  phase. 

f2,  internal  reactive  component  of  the  arma- 
ture current,  per  phase. 

E,      total  induced  voltage. 

El,  net  induced  voltage,  obtained  from  E 
by  subtracting  the  effect  of  cross 
magnetization. 

Eo,  voltage  induced  by  the  flux  due  to 
cross  magnetization. 

E\^  fictitious  voltage  defined  by  equation 
(26). 

fy       terminal  voltage. 

r.,      length  AH  in  Fig.  7. 

^c.  corrected  no-load  voltage,  defined  by 
equation  (51). 

/,  frequency  of  the  supply,  in  cycles  per 
second. 

I,        total  armature  current,  per  phase. 

/i,  external  energy  component  of  the  arma- 
ture current,  per  phase. 

it,  external  reactive  component  of  the 
armature  current,  per  phase. 

iti,  coefficient  of  direct  armature  reaction; 
in  these  articles,  its  value  is  assumed  to 
be  equal  to  0.75.    See  also  formula  (2) . 

iti,  coefficient  of  transversal  armature  reac- 
tion; in  all  the  essays,  its  value  is 
assumed  to  be  0.30  except  in  the 
problem  on  the  overload  capacity  of 
the  synchronous  motor,  where  the 
value  of  ki  is  reduced  to  0.23. 

kf,  coefficient  of  reduction  in  them.m.f.  of 
the  armature,  due  to  the  fractional 
pitch  of  the  winding.  See  formula  (4) 
and  table. 

kg,  coefficient  of  reduction  in  the  m.m.f .  of 
the  armatiu^,  due  to  the  distribution 
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of  the  winding  in  slots.  See  formula 
(3)  and  table. 

inductance  of  the  armature  winding  per 
slot.    See  formula  (8). 

gross  length  of  the  armature  iron  in 
inches,  less  the  sum  of  the  widths  of 
the  air-ducts. 

length  of  one  end  connection  of  an 
armature  coil  plus  the  sum  of  the 
widths  of  the  ventilating  ducts  (free 
length  of  coil,  per  slot)  in  inches. 

ampere-turns  per  field  coil. 

armature  demagnetizing  ampere-turns, 
given  by  formula  (5). 

armature  cross  magnetizing  ampere- 
turns,  given  by  formula  (0). 

ampere-turns  per  field  coil  corresponding 
to  the  rated  voltage  e  on  the  no-load 
saturation  curve. 

=  M  —  M\y  net  ampere-turns  correspond- 
ing to  the  voltage  Ei  on  the  no-load 
saturation  curve. 

number  of  phases. 

true  power  input  into  the  revolving 
field  structure,  per  phase. 

number  of  poles  of  the  machine. 

auxiliary  voltage  defined  by  equation 
(54). 

effective  armature  resistance  per  phase. 

number  of  slots  per  pole  per  phase. 

armature  turns  per  pole  per  phase. 

effective  armature  turns  for  demagneti- 
zing action.    See  equation  (48). 

=  6  to  14  maxwells  per  inch  of  length 
of  slot  per  ampere-turn;  in  other 
words,  the  average  permeance  of  the 
slot  per  unit  length. 

=  1.5  to  2.5  maxwells  per  inch  of  the 
free  length  of  the  coil  (end  connections 
and  air-ducts)  per  ampere-tvu*n ;  in 
other  words,  the  average  p>ermeance 
of  the  air-paths  per  unit  length. 

volts  induced  in  the  armature  at  no 
load,  per  one  ampere-turn  on  the  field 
on  the  lower  straight  part  of  the 
no-load  saturation  curve. 

magnetic  leakage  reactance  of  the  arma- 
ture, p>er  phase. 

saturation  reactance  (fictitious)  defined 
by  equation  (52). 

reactance  (fictitious)  due  to  the  cross- 
magnetizing  action  of  the  armature, 
see  equation  (35). 
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/?, 


fictitious  impedance,  introduced  for 
purposes  of  computation,  and  defined 
by  equation  (42). 

phase  displacement  between  the  vol- 
tages e  and  E. 

phase  displacement  between  the  vol- 
tages E\  and  E. 


<t>y 


r, 


angle  between  the  centers  of  adjacent 
armature  slots,  in  electrical  degrees. 

external  phase-angle,  or  the  angle  be- 
tween i  and  e. 

internal  phase-angle,  or  the  angle  be- 
tween i  and  E. 

ratio  of  pole  arc  to  pole  pitch. 

winding  pitch  in  per  cent. 


PART  I.     ARMATURE  REACTION  IN  ALTERNATORS  AND  IN 
SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a 
fundamental  theory  of  the  electromagnetic 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  armature 
of  a  SNTichronous  machine  under  load. 
Alternating  currents  flowing  through  the 
armature  constitute  a  magnetomotive  force 
which  modifies  the  flux  produced  by  the 
field  winding.  This  magnetomotive  force  is 
known  as  the  armature  reaction.  The  same 
armature  currents  produce  stray  fluxes  in  the 
slots  and  around  the  end  connections  of 
armature  coils;  these  fluxes  induce  electro- 
motive forces  in  the  armature  windings. 
The  effect  of  these  stray  fluxes  upon  the 
voltage  drop  in  the  armature  winding  is 
measured  by  what  is  called  the  armature 
reactance.  The  calculation  of  this  reactance 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  article. 

The  theory  of  the  armature  reaction  given 
below  is  based  upon  the  rational  foundations 
first  outlined  by  A.  Blondel.*  The  theory 
was  subsequently  developed  by  others,  no- 
tably by  E.  Arnold,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
monumental  work  Die  Wechselstromtechnik. 

In  a  polyphase  alternator  or  synchronous 
motor  of  the  revolving  field  type,  the  wave 
of  the  resultant  magnetomotive  force  of  the 
armature  travels  along  the  air-gap  synchro- 
nously with  the  field  poles,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  armature  windings  themselves 
are  stationary  in  space.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  armature  currents  reach 
their  maxima  in  different  phases  in  succes- 
sion, so  that  the  resultant  magnetomotive 
force  attains  its  maximum  at  different  points 
along  the  air-gap,  at  successive  moments  of 
time.  This  fact  is  expressed  briefly  by  saying 
that  the  magnetomotive  force  travels  along 
the  air-gap.  Since  the  armature  currents 
pulsate  synchronously  with  the  revolving 
field,  the  magnetomotive  force  of  the  arma- 
ture also  travels  synchronously,  moving  by 
two-pole  pitches  during  each  cycle. 

♦  r Industrie  EUctrique,   1899.  p.  481 ;  Moteurs  Synchrones,  p.  154; 
pp.  635  and  620. 


In  a  single-phase  machine  the  armature 
reaction  is  pulsating  and  is  stationary  in 
space.  This  pulsating  magnetomotive  force 
can  be  resolved  into  two  equal  magnetomotive 
forces  of  constant  magnitude,  one  revolving 
synchronously  with  the  field  poles,  the  other 
revolving  synchronously  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  effect  of  the  latter  component 
is  rather  difficult  to  calculate.  It  is  con- 
siderably weakened  by  double-frequency  eddy 
currents  induced  in  the  revolving  part  of  the 
machine. 

The  magnetomotive  force  of  a  polyphase 
armature  winding  can  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  each  of  which  revolves  syn- 
chronously with,  and  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  field.  One  component  is  in  space  phase 
with  the  field,  the  other  in  space  quadrature 
with  the  field  (Fig.  1).  The  fictitious  revolv- 
ing coils,  1,1,  represent  that  part  of  the  arma- 
ture magnetomotive  force  which  is  in  space 
phase  with  the  field  coils  /,  /,  and  which 
therefore  weakens  (or  strengthens)  the  original 
field.  The  fictitious  coils  2,  2  represent  the 
part  of  the  armature  magnetomotive  force 
which  is  in  space  quadrature  with  the  original 
field  and  which  therefore  distorts  this  field. 
The  first  part  of  the  armature  reaction 
(coils  1,  1)  is  usually  called  the  direct  reaction; 
the  second  part  (coils  2,  2),  the  transverse 
reaction.  These  reactions  are  sometimes  also 
referred  to  as  the  demagnetizing  and  the 
cross-magnetizing  actions  of  the  armature 
upon  the  field. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  coils 
1  and  2  have  no  real  existence.  They  are 
merely  intended  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the 
actual  polyphase  currents  in  the  armature. 
In  other  words,  let  coils  I  and  2  be  actually 
mounted  on  the  field  poles  and  excited  by 
direct  currents  of  suitable  magnitude  and 
direction.  Then  the  field  is  weakened  and 
distorted  in  (approximately)  the  same  way 

Trans.  International  Electrical  Congress,  St.    Louis,    1904,   Vol.   !• 
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in  which  it  is  weakened  and  distorted  by  the 
polyphase  currents  in  the  stationary  arma- 
ture. 

In  a  synchronous  machine  working  as 
a  generator  at  a  lagging  power  factor  the  two 
reactions  have  the  directions  indicated  in 
Fig.  1  by  dots  and 
crosses.  The  direct  re- 
action weakens  the  field, 
while  the  transverse  re- 
action shifts  the  field 
against  its  direction  of 
rotation.  This  can  be 
deduced  from  the  fund- 
amental laws  of  electro- 
magnetic induction,  by 
considering  the  action 
of  one  armature  con- 
ductor. Imagine  first  a 
reactive*  lagging  current 
to  flow  through  the  con- 
ductor; that  is  to  say, 
a  current  which  reaches 
its  maximum  when  the 

conductor  is  distant  by  90  electrical  degrees 
from  the  center  of  the  pole.  Consider  the 
action  of  this  current  upon  the  pole  from 
instant  to  instant,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  metagt  action  is  such  as  to  weaken 
the  field.t  This  action  is  therefore  repre- 
sented in  Fig,  1  by  coil  1 , 

Next  consider  the  action  of  an  armature 
current  which  reaches  its  maximum  when 
the  conductor  is  opposite  the  center  of  the 
pole,  i.e.,  a  current  which  is  in  phase  with  the 
induced  e.m.f.  It  wll  be  found  that  such  a 
current  weakens  the  field  at  some  instants 
as  much  as  it  strengthens  it  at  other  moments 
of  time,  and  that  it  tends  to  crowd  the  lines 
of  force  to  one  side  of  the  pole;  namely,  to 
the  side  opposite  the  direction  of  rotation 
of  the  pole.  Hence,  the  action  is  such  as 
though,  in  addition  to  the  actual  poles  of  the 
machine,  there  were  provided  a  set  of  identical 
fictitious  poles  displaced  by  90  electrical 
degrees  behind  the  main  poles.  The  coils  2  in 
Fig.  1  represent  the  exciting  windings  of  these 
fictitious  poles. 

Having  obtained  the  directions  of  the 
armature  reaction  in  case  of  an  alternator 
with  a  lagging  current,  the  directions  of  the 
armature  reaction  in  the  following  three  cases 
can  be  found  by  a  simple  reasonnig. 

(1)  In  an  alternator  which  supplies  a 
leading  current  the  direction  of  the  reactive 


component  of  the  current  is  opposite  to  that 
shrjwn  in  Fig,  1.  Hence,  the  current  in  coil  I 
strengthens  the  field  instead  of  weakening  it. 
This  explains  the  reason  for  a  better  regu- 
lation of  alternators  with  leading  current* 
The  energy  component  of  the  current  has  the 
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Fig.  1.     Magnetofnotive  Force  in  a  Polyphaie  Syncbrcxnou*  Machine  Under  Load 

same  direction  as  in  Fig,  I ;  hence,  the  action 
of  the  coil  2  is  not  altered, 

(2)  In  a  synchronous  motor  with  over- 
excited field  the  current  used  by  the  motor 
must  be  such  as  to  weaken  the  field  in  order 
to  enable  the  motor  to  take  energy  from 
the  line.  As  shown  in  Fig.  I,  a  current  in 
order  to  w^eaken  the  field  must  lag  90  degrees 
behind  the  induced  electromotive  force  of 
the  machine.  Hence,  this  current  must  be 
leading  with  respect  to  the  line  voltage, 
because  the  latter  has  a  direction  approxi- 
mately opposite  to  that  of  the  induced  e,m.f. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  over-excited 
synchronous  motor  takes  a  leading  current 
from  the  line.  The  direction  of  the  energy 
component  of  the  current  in  a  motor  is 
opposite  to  that  in  a  generator;  therefore,  for 
a  motor,  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
fictitious  coil  2  must  be  reversed.  This 
means  that  in  a  motor  the  fictitious  cross- 
magnetizing  poles  lead  the  actual  poles  by 
90  degreeSj  and  the  flux  is  distorted  so  as  to 
be  crowded  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of 
the  poles. 

(4)  In  an  under-excited  synchronous  motor 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  coil  1  must 
strengthen  the  field,  the  current  being  leading 
with  respect  to  the  induced  e.m.f,  (or  lagging 
with  respect  to  the  line  voltage).  The  energy 
component  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 

•  The  ftuthor  prrfw*  the  expression  "nractive  component  of  thr  current"  to  the  older  expression  "watlleas  current."     Se«  A.  E,  Kcn- 
eliy.  "Vector  Power  in  AlterTiating  Currc^nt  Circtiita/'  Tra»»5.  Amtf.  Inst.  El.  Eng,,  1910. 
f  Hobart  ftod  Puiiit«,  "A  Ccmtribution  to  the  Theory  of  the  RcKuUtion  of  Altenimtors,"  Ttant.  Amwr,  inst^  EUf.  Ewi*r$.,  VoU  23.  p,  391, 
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case,  so  that  the  flux  is  again  crowded  in  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  poles. 

The  foregoing  analysis  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  In  a  synchronous  generator  the 
energy  component  of  the  armature  current 
creates  distortion  poles  90  degrees  behind  the 
actual  poles ^  while  a  lagging  reactive  component 
oj  the  armature  current  weakens  the  field  and 


Fig.  2.     Vector  Diagram  of  Voltages  in  an  Alternator 

(A  Counter-Clockwise  Rotation  of  Vectors  is  Understood) 


a  leading  component  strengthens  it.  In  a 
synchronous  motor  the  energy  component  of  the 
armature  current  creates  distortion  poles  90 
degrees  ahead  of  the  actual  poles  (in  their 
direction  of  rotation).  A  lagging  reactive  com- 
ponent of  the  input  current  strengthens  the  field, 
while  a  leading  component  weakens  it. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
reactive  and  the  energy  components  of  the 
current  are  to  be  considered  with  respect  to 
the  centers  of  the  poles,  and  not  with  respect 
to  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  machine.  In 
other  words,  the  actual  current  in  the  arma- 
ture must  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
one  of  which  reaches  its  maximum  when  the 
conductor  is  opposite  the  center  of  a  pole,  the 
other  when  the  conductor  is  between  the 
poles.  The  first  component  is  in  phase  with 
the  e.m.f.  induced  by  the  main  poles  and 
produces  the  useful  torque  between  the 
armature  and  the  field;  it  is  the  energy 
component  of  the  current.  The  other  com- 
ponent is  in  quadrature  with  the  induced 
e.m.f.  and  produces  no  useful  torque.  It  is 
the  reactive  component  of  the  current. 


Having  represented  the  armature  reaction 
by  two  fictitious  coils  revolving  with  the 
field,  the  armature  winding  can  now  be  con- 
sidered as  if  devoid  of  any  magnetizing  action. 
The  total  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  armature  con- 
sists of  that  induced  by  the  main  flux 
(excited  by  a  combined  action  of  coils /and  1) 
and  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  by  the  transverse 
flux  (excited  by  coil  2).  Fig.  2  is  the  vector 
diagram  of  an  alternator;  i  is  the  vector  of 
the  armature  current  in  one  of  the  phases. 
This  current  is  assumed  to  lag  behind  the 
terminal  voltage  e  in  the  same  phase  by  an 
angle  0.  Ei  is  the  voltage  induced  in  the 
same  phase  winding  of  the  armature  by  the 
actual  main  field,  that  is  by  the  field  created 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  windings 
/  and  1  (Fig.  1).  The  armature  current  is 
resolved  into  the  energy  component  Ci  in 
phase  with  E] ,  and  the  reactive  component  €2 
in  quadrature  with  it.  These  components 
arc  different  from  the  components  ii  and  tj 
in  phase  and  in  quadrature  with  the  terminal 
voltage  e  of  the  machine.*  The  total  induced 
e.m.f.  of  the  machine  is  a  geometric  sum  of 
El  and  of  Zfo,  the  latter  being  the  e.m.f. 
induced  by  the  fictitious  poles  of  the  machine. 
It  has  been  shown  above  that  in  a  generator 
these  fictitious  i)olcs  are  behind  the  actual 
poles;  consequently  E2  lags  by  90  degrees 
behind  Ei.  To  obtain  the  line  voltage  e  the 
impedance  drop  DBA  is  subtracted  from  E. 
This  drop  is  composed  of  the  ohmic  drop,  ir, 
in  phase  with  /,  and  of  the  leakage  reactance 
drop,  ixy  in  leading  quadrature  with  i. 

In  the  solution  of  practical  questions 
involving  armature  reaction,  some  of  the 
quantities  in  Fig.  2  are  known  or  can  be 
calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the  ma- 
chine; others  must  be  determined  from  the 
diagram.  Before  applying  this  diagram,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  mathematical  expressions 
for  the  voltages  Ei  and  £2,  and  for  the  demag- 
netizing and  cross-magnetizing  ampere-tums. 
To  avoid  misunderstanding  it  is  preferable 
to  consider  the  vector  diagram  drawn  for 
one  phase  of  a  polyphase  machine,  and  to 
use  the  voltage,  the  current,  the  resistance 
and  the  reactance  per  phase.  The  only  in- 
convenience may  arise  in  Y  wound  three- 
phase  machines,  because,  in  this  case, 
in  plotting  the  no-load  saturation  curve, 
it  is  sometimes  customary  to  use  the 
line  voltage  and  not  the  phase  voltage. 
One  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  replot  the 
saturation   curve,    using   the   voltages   with 


•  The  nstial  components  ii  and  ii  may  be  called  the  external  components  of  the  current,  while  ci  and  a  are  the  internal  energy  comi>onent 
id  the  internal  reactive  component  of  the  current  respectively. 
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resi)ect  to  the  neutral  point  as  ordinates. 
The  other  way  is  to  use  the  line  voltage  in  the 
diagram,  but  to  introduce  the  equivalent 
ohmic  resistance  and  reactance;  that  is  to 
say,  such  resistance  and  reactance  as  will 
cause  the  same  per  cent  ohmic  and  reactive 
drop  with  respect  to  the  line  voltage  as  the 
actual  resistance  and  reactance  cause  with 
respect  to  the  phase  voltage.  If  r  and  x\ 
respectively,  are  the  actual  resistance  and 
reactance  per  phase  (of  I'),  then  the  equiva- 
lent resistance  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  diagram  is  r  =  rv  ;i^  and  the  equivalent 
reactance  is  x  =  :r\/;^ 

Voltage  E\,  Let  the  machine  have  T 
armature  turns  per  pole  per  phase  and  let 
there  be  n  phases.  Then  the  effective 
demagnetizing  ampere-turns  per  pole  are 

Mi  =  kinTc,*  (1) 

where  the  coefficient  of  direct  reaction 

=  0.573  5/»(iirO/^  (-^) 

and  i  is  the  ratio  of  pole  arc  to  pole  pitch. 
This  formula  was  first  deduced  by  Dr.  G.  Kapp, 
by  integrating  over  half  a  cycle  the  instanta- 
neous demagnetizing  effects  of  the  armature.** 

Formula  (1)  presupposes  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pole  is  concentric  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  armature  iron;  in  other 
words,  that  the  air  gap  is  the  same  at  all 
points  under  the  pole.  In  order  to  improve 
the  wave  form  of  the  induced  e.m.f.,  poles 
are  sometimes  shaped  according  to  a  cylin- 
drical surface  eccentric  with  respect  to  that 
of  the  armature  core,  and  frequently  pole 
tips  are  chamfered.  In  such  cases  the  value 
of  k^  calculated  according  to  formula  (2)  is 
not  quite  correct;  it  is  necessary  to  estimate 
empirically  the  instantaneous  demagnetzing 
actions  from  point  to  point  and  to  average 
them.  Professor  Arnold  calculated  the  de- 
magnetizing action  upon  poles  of  usual 
shape  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the 
armature  periphery,  with  chamfered  tips,  and 
found  the  value  of  k\  =  .17^.  (See  Wechsel- 
stromtechniky  Vol.  IV,  p.  04).  For  turbo- 
alternators  without  projecting  poles  the 
coefficient  {=1,  and  therefore,  from  equation 
(2),  /^i  =  0.573. 

Furthermore,  formula  ( 1 )  presupposes  that 
there  is  only  one  armature  slot  per  pole  per 
phase.  Ordinarily  there  are  more  than  one 
slot  per  phase  so  that  the  above  given  value 
of  J/i  must  be  multiplied  by  a  coefficient  ks 


smaller  than  unity.  This  coefficient  takes 
into  account  the  distribution  of  the  winding 
in  slots,  and  has  the  same  value  as  the 
corresponding  coefficient  used  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  induced  e.m.f.  of  alternators. 
If  there  are  s  slots  per  pole  per  phase 

ks=(Sin'iSy)l{sSinly)  (3) 

where  y  is  the  angle  in  electrical  degrees 
between    the    centers    of   adjacent  slots. f 

The  following  table  gives  values  of  kg 
calculated  according  to  formula  (3),  for 
100  per  cent  pitch. 

TABLE  OF  VALUES  OF   Ks 


Slots  per  Phase 

Two-phase 

Three-phas 

per  Pole 

Windings 

Windings 

1 

1  .()()() 

1.000 

2 

0.924 

0.966 

'4 

O.iUl 

0.960 

4 

0.907 

0.958 

o 

0.904 

0.957 

V) 

0.90.3 

0.956 

Infinity 

0.900 

0.955 

For  fractional-pitch  winding  the  effective 
demagnetizing  turns  are  further  reduced, 
and  Ml  must  be  multipliec'  bv  a  factor 

k,  =  Cos[9(f{\-^l\0{))]        '  (4) 

where  f  is  the  winding  pitch  in  per  cent. 

Some  values  of  k^  calculated  according  to 
formula  (4)  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


TABLE  OF  VALUES  OF  K 


'/ 


f=100        95       90      Ho      80      75       70      6.5       60 


r>o 


;t/  =  1.000   .997   .988   .972   .951    .924   .891    .8.>3   .809    .760    .707 

Thus,  the  most  general  formula  for  demag- 
netizing ampere-turns  per  pole  is 

.\f\  =  ki  ksk/rfiTcz  (5) 

in  which  the  meaning  and  the  numerical 
values  of  the  coefficients  k\y  k,  and  k^  are 
given  above. 

Let  it  be  required  in  a  given  alternator 
to  determine  the  value  of  Ei  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  given  field  current  and  to  a 
given  value  of  the  lagging  component  d  of 
the  armature  current.  The  net  (effective) 
excitation  M„  is  equal  to  the  given  field 
ampere-turns  3/  less  the  demagnetizing 
ampere-turns  Mi  according  to  equation  (5). 
The  value  of  Ei  is  found  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve,  J  and  is  the  ordinate  corre- 
sponding to  the  abscissa  Mn  =  M  —  Mi.  When 
the  current  is  leading  in  a  generator  or  lagging 
in   a  synchronous  motor  the  component   fj 


•  This  formula  requires  some  corrections,  as  is  explained  below:  in  practical  applications  formula  (.5)  must  be  used. 
**  Kapp.  Dynamomasckinen.  Edition  of  1904.  p.  424. 

t  See  Franklin  and  Esty.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Vol.  2,  p.  124. 

t  Whenever  reference  is  made  in  these  articles  to  the  no-load  saturation  curve,  the  same  is  understood  to  give  values  of  the  terminal 
voltage  against  ampere-turns  per  pole  as  abscissfe. 
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is  to  be  considered  negative,  and  the  net 
(effective)  excitation  is  ;U«  =  M  +  Mi  instead 
of  3/  — Ml.  The  armature  reaction  in  this 
case  strengthens  the  field. 

When  El  is  known  and  it  is  required  to 
find  the  corresponding  value  of  the  field 
ampere-turns  M,  determine  on  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  the  net  ampere-turns  Mn 
corresponding  to  E\  and  increase  the  value  so 
obtained  by  the  amount  J/i  according  to  form- 
ula (5);  in  other  words,  M  =  ^fn  +  ^fl•  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear  by  reference  to  Fig.   I. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in  the  above- 
described  metliod  the  iniiuence  of  the  satu- 
ration in  the  magnetic  circuit  ui)()n  the  arma- 
ture reaction  is  properly  taken  into  account. 
Therefore,  voltage  regulation  calculated  ac- 
cording to  this  method  checks  closely  with 
experimental  results  even  in  highly  saturated 
machines.  The  precision  of  the  method  can 
be  further  increased  by  taking  into  account 
the  increased  magnetic  leakage  between  the 
poles,  due  to  the  load.  Namely,  when  using 
the  ordinary  no-load  saturation  curve  for  the 
determination  of  Ei  a  silent  assumption  is 
made  that  the  leakage  factor  of  the  machine- 
is  the  same  at  full  load  as  at  no  load.  In 
reality,  per  cent  magnetic  leakage  between 
the  poles  increases  with  the  load,  especially 
at  high  saturations  and  with  inductive  loads. 
Some  engineers  replot  the  observed  or  the 
calculated  no-load  saturation  curve  using  a 
higher  leakage  coefficient  for  the  purpose  of 
predetermining  voltage  regulation.  A  method 
for  doing  this  is  described  in  Arnold's  Wech- 
selstromtechniky  Vol.  IV,  pp.  94  and  2S7. 
See  also  High  Speed  Dynamo-Elecirk  Ma- 
chinery by  Hobart  and  Ellis,  p.  70. 

Voltage  ^2.  This  voltage  is  proportional 
to  the  component  C\  of  the  armature  current 
and  is  induced  by  the  flux  created  by  the 
fictitious  coils  2  (Fig.  1).  By  analogy  with 
equation  (."))  the  magnetomotive  force  of 
coil  2,  or  the  cross-magnetizing  action  of  the 
armature  per  pole,  can  be  written  in  the  form 

M2  =  k2kskf  nTci  (0) 

where  ^2  is  a  numerical  coefficient  different 
from  k].  By  working  out  results  of  tests  on 
several  large  alternators  and  synchronous 
motors  the  writer  found  that  the  value  of  this 
coefficient  lay  between  0.2.'^  andO..'^.  The  cross- 
magnetizing  action  of  the  armature  affects 
the  performance  of  the  machine  comparatively 
little  because  E^  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
induced  e.m.f.,  E\.    Therefore,  a  considerable 


variation  in  the  value  of  the  coefficient  ki  is 
of  little  practical  importance,  except  pos- 
sibly in  sj^ecial  designs.  The  value  of  k^  can 
be  detennined  theoretically  (Arnold,  Wech- 
selslromlechniky  Vol.  IV,  pp.  04-67),  but  the 
assumptions  which  have  to  be  made  are  rather 
crude.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  use  values 
of  k-y  deduced  from  tests  on  machines  posses- 
sing similar  magnetic  characteristics.  Name- 
ly, the  flux  created  by  the  coil  2  (Fig.  1)  is 
far  from  being  distributed  in  space  according 
to  the  sine  law,  but  has  a  large  ''saddle''  in 
the  middle,  as  is  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
Therefore,  the  voltage  E2  induced  by  this 
flux  also  differs  considerably  from  the  pure 
sine  wave,  and  it  becomes  a  complicated 
matter  to  estimate  theoretically  the  cross- 
magnetizing  effect  from  point  to  point  and 
to  detennine  its  average  value  over  a  cycle. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  the  flux  created  by  the 
coil  2  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
degree  of  saturation  of  the  pole  tips.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  author  prefers  to  use 
an  experimental  value  of  k^  selecting  it 
large  enough  so  as  to  cover  some  small 
secondary  phenomena  not  taken  into  account 
directly.  In  turbo-alternators  without  pro- 
jecting poles  l)oth  the  demagnetizing  and 
the  cross-magnetizing  magnetomotive  forces 
follow  the  same  law.  Therefore,  for  these 
machines  k'>  =  k\  =().o7)3.  * 

The  magnetic  circuit  of  the  coil  2  is  very 
little  saturated,  consisting  mainly  of  the  air  be- 
tween the  poles.  Therefore,  the  lower  straight 
part  of  the  no-load  saturation  curve  can 
be  used  for  determining  E^.  Let  v  volts  be 
induced  in  the  armature  when  the  field 
excitation  is  equal  to  one  ampere-turn  per 
pole;  V  being  determined  from  the  lower 
straight  part  of  the  no-load  saturation  curve. 

Then    E^  =  i'.  J/2  =  hks  k,nTcx.v  (7) 

The  reader  may  object  to  formula  (7)  on 
first  sight  because  v  refers  to  the  main  mag- 
netic circuit,  while  A/o  refers  to  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  coil  2  that  runs  on  its  larger  portion 
through  air.  It  nnist  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  coefficient  k-i  is  calcidated  under 
the  supposition  that  the  fictitious  poles  are 
identical  with  the  main  poles,  so  that  the 
same  saturation  curve  holds  for  both. 

Formuke  (o)  and  (7)  are  the  fundamental 
expressions  for  the  components  of  armature 
reaction  in  alternators  and  in  synchronous 
motors.  These  formula?  are  used  in  the 
appHcations  that  follow. 


*  One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  theory  of  armature  reaction  in  synchronous  machines  is  the  article  by  J.  A.  Schouten 
"Uebcr  den  Spannungsabfall  Mehrphasi^er  Synchronen  Maschinen"  in  the  Rlektrolechnische  Zeilschrift,  1910.  p.  87/.  Heshows  that 
Arnold's  values  for  k\  and  k^  are    somewhat  low.  an<l  gives  a  more  accurate  method  for  the  determination  of  these  coeflicients. 
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Plants  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Coinpany  are  located  at 
Bixffington,  Indiana,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
between  South  Chicago  and  Gary,  about 
eleven  miles  southeast  of  South  Chicago  and 
five  miles  west  of  Gary. 

These  plants  are  two  distinct  separate  units, 
both  lieing  controlled  by  one  head  of  operation 
and  supplied  from  one  central  point  of  power 
distribution.  Both  plants  are  laid  out  on 
the  same  general  plan,  each  one  being  divided 
into  sections  accDrding  to  the  difilerent 
f processes  of  manufacture.  These  divisions 
are,  namely:  the  raw  material  department, 
burner  buildings,  clinker  pits,  finishing  mills, 
stock  houses,  and  shipping  department. 

The  raw  material  is  brought  to  the  plant 
in  cars  and  delivered  onto  one  line  of  elevated 
track  which  sujiplies  both  [jlants.  Here  it  is 
dumped  into  bins  for  the  several  mills,  and 
from  then  on,  until  it  is  packed  in  bags  ready 
for  shipment,  it  is  handled  by  electrically- 
operated  machinery. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  explain 
briefly  the  processes  of  manufacture,  so  that 
we  may  get  a  better  idea  of  the  electrical 
equipment.  The  raw  material  from  the 
storage  bins  is  first  dried  and  crushed  ready 
for  mixing.  The  various  materials  are  then 
mixed  in  their  proper  proportions,  pulverized, 
and  delivered  to  the  burner  building,  where 
the  raw  material  is  thoroughly  fused  to 
clinker.  The  clinker  is  then  delivered  by 
electric  cranes  to  clinker  storage  bins  and 
allowed  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  finishing  mills,  recrushed  and  pulverized, 
and  then  delivered  to  the  stock  houses  as 
finished  product.  Here  the  cement  is  packed 
into  bags  ready  for  shipment. 

Since  both  plants  have  practically  the 
same  layout,  only  that  of  No.  4,  which  is  the 
more  recent,  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 
All  motors  are  of  the  squirrel  cage  induction 
type,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  the  entire 
electrical  equipment  herein  mentioned  is  of 
General  Electric  manufacture. 

The  raw  material  used  is  limestone  and 
blast  furnace  slag.  The  limestone  first  passes 
through  three  No.  4  Gates  crushers,  whence 
it  is  delivered  to  30  foot  by  .">  foot  driers. 
One  20  h.p.,  730  r.p.m.,  induction  motor  oper- 
ates one  crusher  and  one  drier  through  group 
driv^e.     The  ix)wer  is  transmitted  from  the  mo- 


tor through  a  flexible  coupling  to  a  jack  shaft 
which  drives  the  drier  and  crusher.  This 
method  of  drive  is  ideal,  as  all  vibration  and 
sudden  strains  are  taken  up  in  the  flexil>le 
couplings  thus  allowing  the  motor  to  operate 
under  the  best  conditions. 


triductioiri  Molor  Covcr-ed  with  Thick  Costing  of  Cement 
Showing  Coaditionft  of  Operation 

The  slag  first  passes  through  four  30  foot 
l>y  3  foot  driers,  each  drier  bein>^  individually 
driven  through  flexible  couplings  b>'  a  10 
h.p.,  73(>  r.i^.m..  Form  M  variable  s|jeed 
induction  motor.  A  very  great  advantage 
is  obtained  by  using  these  variable  speed 
motors^  for  at  times,  if  the  material  is  very 
vvet»  it  is  necessary  to  rtm  the  drier  slowly 
to  tibtain  a  unifomi  degree  of  dryness.  This 
\'ariable  speed  drive  mth  alternating  current 
motors  is  remarkably  satisfactory. 

The  driers  are  fired  by  the  combustion  of  pul- 
\^erized  coal  with  low  pressure  air.  A  little 
later  on  we  shall  descrilx?  the  method  of  pulver- 
izing the  coal  for  the  various  mills.  A  long 
screw  conveyor  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  raw  material  building  delivers  the  pulver- 
ized coal  into  the  drier  hoppers,  and  is  driven 
by  a  'M  h.p,  induction  motor.  From  these 
hopijers  the  coal  is  fed  into  burners  by  a  small 
screw  conveyor  operated  b\^  disk  friction 
from  a  Hne  shaft  which  takes  care  of  all  the 
driers,  this  shaft  lieing  driven  by  a  \U  h.p., 
730  r.p.m,  induction  motor. 
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The  air  is  furnished  by  two  BtifTalo  blowers 
runninj^  at  750  r.p.m.,  each  being  drixam 
through    a    flexible    coupHng    by    a    H>   h.p. 


Two  10  b.p.,  750  r.p.m,  induction  motori  Jitxibly  ciaupled  to  BufTalo  blowers,  and 

UMd  to  force  e  tnixture  of  air  and  coat  dust  into  the  slag  and  Ummtone  dryen^ 

Sunilar  blowers  are  used  for  forcing  powdered  coal  into  the  rotary  kilns.     The 

apparent  fog  around  the  nehc-hand  machine  is  due  to  the  large  amount 

of  du»t  in  the  air      Universal  Portland  Cement  Co..  Plant  No.  4 


induction  motor.  This  particular  drive  is 
remarkable  for  the  smooth  running  of  the 
motor,  all  the  vibration  of  the  fans  being 
taken  up  in  the  flexible  couplings. 

From  the  driers  the  crushed  limestone  is 
lifted  to  ball  mill  hop]>ers  by  three  4o  foot 
elevators,  all  three  elevators  being  driven  by 
one  o  h.p.  induction  motor.  The  motor  is 
belted  to  the  shaft  driving  the  elevator  heads 
and  located  high  among  the  roof  trusses  of 
the  building,  thus  illustrating  the  adaptability 
of  this  type  of  motor  for  use  in  ]:)laces  not 
ca  si  1  \'  a  cces  si  b  1  e . 

From  the  slag  driers  the  material  is  elevated 
to  the  ball  mill  hoppers  by  four  elevators  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  stone  elevators 
and  driven  by  one  n  h.p.  induction  motor; 
the  method  of  drive  being  similar  to  that 
employed  for  the  stone  elevators. 

From  the  ball  mill  hoppers  the  stone  passes 
through  eight  No.  S  Gates  ball  mills,  and 
the  slag  through  three.  Each  of  these  mills 
contains  about  4500  pounds  of  4?  2  inch  steel 
balls  and  is  individually  driven  by  a  40  h.p., 
165  r.p.m.,  slow  speed  induction  motor,  the 
motor  shaft  being  directly  connected  by 
means  of  a  flexible  coupling  to   the  pinion 


shaft  which  drives  the  mill.  The  starting 
torque  required  by  these  ball  mills  is  very 
high,  varying  from  two  to  three  times  full 
load  torque,  and  the  running 
conditions  are  about  the  most 
severe  that  could  be  found- 
However,  the  very  liberal  design 
(jf  the  motors  and  the  well 
developed  flexible  coupling  have 
resulted  in  practically  no  wear 
and  tear  on  the  motors,  although 
they  have  been  running  con- 
stantly day  and  night  for  nearly 
three  years.  The  motor  bear- 
ings are  absolutely  dustproof  and 
self-lubricating  and,  although 
the  motors  are  in  the  dustiest 
part  of  the  entire  mill,  there 
lias  been  no  expense  for  main- 
tenance of  the  bearings  other 
than  that  of  changing  the  oil 
about  every  three  months. 

In  plant  No.  li  similar  ball 
mills  were  originally  driven  by 
higher  speed  motors,  both  bell 
and  gear  drives  having  been 
tried.  Ownng  to  the  exception- 
ally high  maintenance  cost  on 
account  of  frequent  changes  in 
bearings  and  rewinding  of  mo- 
tors, a  radical  change  was 
desired  when  designing  plant  No.  4.  Up 
to  that  time  no  small  induction  motors 
of  sufficiently  low  speed  to  operate  under 
these  conditions  had  been  built,  but  after 
a  careful  study  by  the  engineers,  it  was 
decided  to  oirdt  one  gear  reduction  entirely 
and  flexibly  connect  special  low  speed  motors 
directly  to  the  countershafts  of  the  several 
mills.  The  wisdom  of  this  radical  selection 
as  a  remedy  for  the  previous  troubles  has 
been  proven,  for  the  results  in  decreasing 
maintenance  cost  and  entirely  eliminating 
delays  has  been  far  beyond  expectations. 
The  double  reduction  gear  and  belt  drive  in 
the  older  plants  are  now  being  changed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  many  other  cement 
manufacturers  have  adopted  slow  speed 
motors  with  excellent  results. 

From  the  ball  mills  the  material  is  delivered 
to  twin  elevators  by  means  of  a  belt  conveyor 
driven  by  a  5  h.p.  induction  motor.  These 
twin  elevators,  which  are  each  driv^en  by  a 
20  h.p.,  750  r.p.m.  induction  motor,  take  the 
material  to  a  height  of  63  feet  and  deliver  it 
to  scale  hoppers.  Material  is  delivered  from 
the  scale  hoppers  to  the  scales,  of  which 
there  are  two  sets,  by  means  of  two  screw 
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conveyors.  These  conveyors  are  operated 
through  electric  clutches  by  a  10  h,p.,  750 
r.p.m.  induction  motor.  The  material  is  auto- 
matically  weighed,  registered,  and 
dumped  by  electrical  apparatus 
which  gives  exact  results  at  all 
times  and  a  positively  unifonn 
mixture. 

The  automatic  electric  weighing 
machines  w*ere  developed  and  pat- 
ented by  the  engineers  of  the 
cement  company,  and  are  prob- 
ably the  most  accurate  and  reli- 
able devices  of  this  nature  in  exist- 
ence. Each  scale  has  two  hoppers, 
separately  balanced,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  dump  into  a  common 
mixing  receptacle.  The  screw  con- 
veyor feeding  each  hopper  is  auto- 
matically stopped  by  magnetic 
clutches  when  the  predetermined 
weight  is  delivered  to  the  scale 
hopper,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
dump  either  hopper  until  both 
have  received  the  correct  quanti- 
ties of  the  two  ingredients.  The 
two  hoppers  are  dumped  simul- 
taneously, thus  insuring  not  only  correct  pro- 
portions in  the  mixture,  but  a  perfect  mechan- 
ical mixture  before  the  material  passes  to  the* 


clutches.  The  mixture  is  next  lifted  through 
a  height  of  5*>  feet  to  the  tube  mill  hqppers  by 
two  elevators,  each  driven  by  a  10  h.p.,  7  50 


S  h.p„  166  S  r.p.tn.  rrtfitorv  driving  ball  milla  in  the  raw  matrrial  mill       UnivcT*«l 
Portland.  Cetnent  Co,,  Plant  No,  4.      There  ure  nine  of  th«ic  miUi^  and  very 
Mttsfactory  revtilu  have  bera  obtained  by  lhi«  type  of  tlow  speed 
drive,  which  cluninatei  on«  scar  reduction 


r.p.m.  induction  motor.  It  next  passes 
through  twelve  22  foot  by  3  foot  tulie  mills 
half  filled  with  flint  {x^jbies.  Each  of  these 
tube  mills  is  individually  driv- 
en by  a  100  h.p.,  1(30  r.p.m., 
induction  motor  connected 
through  a  flexible  coupling  to 
the  innion  shaft  driving  the 
tube  mill,  the  arrangement  be- 
ing similar  to  the  ball  mill  drive* 
In  plant  No.  3  the  lube 
mills  were  driven  by  4S0  r.p.m, 
induction  motors  connected 
through  intermediate  gears  to 
the  tube  mill  pinion  shaft. 
This  method  of  drive  resulted 
in  such  high  maintenance  costs 
cm  account  of  wear  on  both  the 
gears  and  the  motors  that 
when  plant  No.  4  was  built,  it 
was  decided  to  install  a  single 
reduction  drive.  It  is  remark- 
able   to   note    the    resiilts    of 


Twelve  18  h  p.>  l&5^i  r.p.m.   motort  driving  raw  material  tube  miUa  in  Univervil 

Portland  Cement  Co.«  Plant  No.  4,     These  motors  are  connected  through  flexible 

cetiplincs  to  the  countenhofti  of  the  miliar    Thii  arrangement  necessitated 

only  one  gear  reduction.     The  concrete  watl  teparating  the  motor* 

from  the  mtUt  tectiret  an  unuiualty  dean  motor  room 


next  stage  of  manufacture.  The  material  is 
mixed  by  means  of  a  mixing  screw,  which  is 
driven  from  the  shaft  that  drives  the  electric 


this  first  trial  of  very  slow 
speed  motors:  the  first  motor 
of  this  type  was  installed  in 
plant  No.  3  in  Jime,  1907,  and 
is  still  runnings  ha\-ing  caused 

no  delays  for  repairs  since  it  was  started. 
The  tube  mill  motors  are  in  a  lean-to, 

which  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  mill, 
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making  a  dean,  ideal  place  fur  a  drive  of  this 
kind. 

All  of  the  Form  K  motors  throuj^houl  the 
plant  are  started  by  means  of  three -pole 
double-throw  switches,  oil  switches  bein^  used 
on    the  larger   motors.     A   low    voltage   line 


Two  IS  h.p.*  166^3  r.p.m.  motors  direct  connrcted  to 

counterahaft  of  raw  material  tul>e  miUa  through  six 

■rm  flexible  cotiplinga,  iti  Universal  PortlDud 

Cement  Co,,  Plnm  No.  4 

from  various  banks  of  auto  Iransfonners 
supplies  the  starting  circuit  for  all  of  the 
motors. 

From  the  tube  mills  the  material  is  carried 
by  means  of  a  belt  conveyor  to  a  47  foot 
elevator,  from  which  it  is  dehvered  to  a  screw 
conveyor  and  then  to  a  distributing  conveyor 
for  the  kiln  hopt>crs.  The  conveying  ma- 
chine is  bek-driven  by  a  40  h.p.,  750  npjn, 
induction  motor. 

The  coal  house  which  furnishes  pulverized 
coal  for  the  various  mills  is  located  next  to 
the  elevated  track  at  the  end  of  the  raw 
mill  and  facing  the  burner  building.  The 
coal  is  fed  by  gravity  into  crusher  hoppers, 
directly  under  the  bins.  There  are  three  No. 
1  Williams  coal  crushers  and  three  50  foot 
by  51 2  foot  driers  for  crushing  and  drying 
the  coal.  Each  crusher  and  its  drier  is  driven 
by  a  7o()  r.p.m,  imluction  motor  through  a 
flexible  coupling  and  a  countershaft.  The 
coal  is  taken  from  the  driers  to  the  pulverizer 
hoppers  by  a  screw  conveyor  and  an  elevator, 
driven  in  the  group,  by  a  5  h.p.,  7oO  r.p.m. 
induction  motor. 

There  are  eight  SA  inch  Fuller- Lehigh  pid- 
verizcr  mills  which  take  I  he  coal  from  the 
hoppers,  each  mill  being  bclt-driven  by  a  40 
h.p.,  500  r.p.m.  vertical  induction  motor  of  the 
two  bearing  type.  Each  bearing  is  auto- 
matically oiled,  is  dustproof  and  is  independ- 


4 
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ent  of  the  other.  The  rotor  is  mounted  on 
the  shaft  above  tlu*  pulley,  the  latter  being 
just  above  the  lower  bearing.  The  output  of 
the  entire  plant  depends  upon  the  operation  of 
these  motors,  as  they  furnish  pulverized  coal 
for  all  the  burning.  Their  performance  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  pulverized  coal 
is  taken  from  the  coal  house  to  the  raw  mill 
and  burner  buildings  by  two  long  screw 
conveyors,  each  driven  by  a  10  h.p.,  750  , 
r.p.m.  induction  motor. 

The  burner  building  contains  tw^elve    120 
foot  by  7^2  ^oot  kilns,  each  belt-driven  by  a 
15  h.p.,    750  r.p.m.   induction   motor.     The 
control   for  each   kiln   motor  is  located    in 
front  of  the  kiln  at  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
Three     Buffalo     lilowers    furnish     the     low 
pressure   air  for  burning,  each  of  which  is  ^A 
driven  through  a  flexible  coupling  by  a  20  ^^ 
h.p.,     750     r.p.m.     induction     motor.     This 
drive    is    identically    similar    to    the    blower  ^^ 
drive  in  the  raw^  mill.  ^M 

There  are  six  46  foot  clinker  elevators 
each  driven  by  a  5  h.p.,  750  r.p.tn.  induction 
motor,  the  control  for  w^hich  is  located  on 
the  main  floor,  alongside  of  the  corresponding 
kiln  control.  One  elevator  takes  care  of  two 
kilns,  delivering  the  clinker  into  the  clinker 
pit,  where  it  is  handled  by  three-phase 
electric  cranes. 

Two  10  ton  Alliance  cranes  are  installed, 
each  haWng  the  same  electrical  equipment. 


4 


View  taken  at  the  further  end  of  motor  annex  ■bowinc 

20  h.p-t  5-00  r.pvm.  motor  betted  to  a  conveyor. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Plant  No,  4 


The  *4  ton  grab  bucket  is  operated  by  two 
.'37  h.p.,  080  r,p.m.  crane  motors,  one  motor 
closing  and  opening  the  bucket,  the  other 
raising  and  lowering  it.  The  trolley  travel 
is  operated  by  an  11  h.p.,  680  r.p.m.  crane 
motor;  a  37  h.p,,  680  r.p.m.   crane  motor 
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driving  the  bridge  travel.  Each  motor  is 
controlled  by  a  suitable  controller,  located  in 
a  cage  at  the  end  of  the  crane.  The  crane 
motors  are  of  the  slip  ring,  wound  rotor, 
variable  speed,  alternating  current  type. 
The  service  required  of  these  cranes  is  very 
severe,  each  handling  GoOO  barrels  of  clinker 
daily.  The  motors  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  constant  stopping,  starting  and  reversals, 
under  ver\^  heavy  loads.  The  motors  are  of 
the  skeleton  frame  open  type  and  operate 
out  of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They 
have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  cranes 
take  the  hot  clinker  from  the  burner  building 
spouts,  pile  it  up  to  cool,  and  then  carry  the 
cool  clinker  into  finishing  mill  hoppers, 
where  it  is  fed  into  Kent  mills. 

In  the  finishing  mill  there  are  twelve  40 
h.p.,  500  r.p.m.  induction  motors,  each  direct 
connected  through  a  flexible  couj^ling  to  a 
jack  shaft  from  which  a  Kent  mill,  elevator 
and  Newaygo  screen  are  driven.  These  motors 
are  run  in  the  dustiest  part  of  the  whole 
mill,  twenty-four  hours  every  day,  under 
overloads  that  are  very  severe  and  frequent. 
This  motor  and  type  of  drive  proved  such  a 
success  that  nine  more  were  installed  in  the 
No.  3  plant.  Three  45  foot  elevators  deliver 
the  cement  from  each  group  of  four  Kent 
mills  to  the  tube  mill  hoppers,  each  elevator 
being  driven  by  a  10  h.p.,  750  r.p.m.  induction 
motor. 

Fifteen  5  foot  by  22  foot  tube  mills  take 
the  cement  from  the  tube  mill  hoppers. 
Each  of  these  tube  mills  is  driven  by  a  100 
h.p.  induction  motor,  through  a  flexible 
coupling  attached  to  the  master  pinion  shaft ; 
this  being  the  same  style  of  drive  as  that 
used  on  the  raw  mill  tube  mills.  At  the 
back  of  the  tube  mills  is  a  20S  foot  by  24 
inch  belt  conveyor  driven  by  a  10  h.p.,  750 
r.p.m.  induction  motor.  From  this  conveyor 
cement  is  delivered  to  the  top  of  the  stock 
house  by  means  of  a  170  foot  by  24  inch 
inclined  belt  conveyor  driven  by  a  10  h.p., 
750  r.p.m.  induction  motor.  In  the  top  of 
this  stock  house,  delivering  the  cement  to 
the  various  bins,  is  a  000  foot  by  24  inch 
belt  conveyor  driven  by  a  20  h.p.,  750  r.p.m. 
induction  motor. 

All  the  motors  in  the  entire  plant  are 
equipped  with  dust  proof  bearings  and  are 
blown  out  by  com]jressed  air  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Power  is  delivered  to  the  substation  at 
22,000  volts  from  both  South  Chicago  and 
(lary.  The  substation  is  so  laid  out  that 
I>ower    may    be    transmitted     from    South 


Chicago  to  Gary,  or  vice  versa,  or  both 
South  Chicago  and  Gary  may  feed  into  the 
cement  plant,  thus  insuring  a  constant 
supply  of  power.  Each  22,000  volt  line  is  pro- 
tected by  aluminum  cell  lightning  arresters. 

The  incoming  high  voltage  lines  are  divided 
into  three  circuits,  each  feeding  a  bank  of 
three  transformers.  Two  of  these  circuits 
feed  banks  of  three  750  kw.,  22,000/440 
volt,  25  cycle,  water  cooled  transformers; 
the  other  circuit  feeding  a  bank  of  three 
1500  kw.,  22,000  440  volt,  25  cycle,  water- 
cooled  transformers.  The  transformers  deliver 
current  to  a  440  volt  distributing  switch- 
board, each  bank  feeding  into  the  common 
bus  through  a  separate  panel.  This  switch- 
board consists  of  three  440  volt  alternating 
current  transformer  panels,  six  440  volt 
alternating  current  distributing  panels,  two 
125  volt  (lirect  current  generator  panels,  and 
one  125  volt  direct  current  distributing  panel. 
Four  of  the  alternating  current  distributing 
panels,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  two 
6000  amixjre  air-break  circuit  breakers,  and 
three  ()00()  ampere  single-pole  line  switches, 
supply  the  two  raw  mills  and  finishing  mills 
at  both  plants.  Each  switch  unit  consists  of 
two  3000  ampere  switches  mounted  on  one 
stud.  The  remaining  two  alternating  current 
distributing  panels  supply  the  two  burner 
buildings  and  the  stock  houses  of  both  plants. 
The  equipment  of  each  panel  consists  of  two 
4000  ampere  air-break  circuit  breakers  and 
three  4000  ampere  single-pole  line  switches, 
each  switch  unit  consisting  of  two  2000 
ampere  switches  mounted  on  one  stud.  By 
this  switchboard  arrangement  each  mill  is 
controlled  entirely  independently  of  the  other. 
Thus,  if  the  circuit  breaker  feeding  one  mill 
blows  out,  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
operation  of  the  rest  of  the  mill. 

Two  motor-generator  sets,  one  a  75  kw. 
induction  motor  set  and  the  other  a  150  kw. 
synchronous  motor  set,  furnish  direct  current 
at  125  volts  for  lighting  purposes. 

As  in  other  cement  i)lants,  new  apparatus 
is  constantly  being  tried  out  and  additional 
power  is  demanded,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
able tax  on  the  generator  and  transformer 
capacity.  Several  conditions  arose  during 
the  past  year  in  this  res])ect  which  made  it 
evident  that  some  steps  must  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  permanent  improvement. 
The  substation  power  factor  was  about  76 
per  cent  and  the  generating  units  at  South 
Chicago  were  overloaded  when  called  upon  to 
furnish  full  load  current  to  the  cement 
plant.     Further,  the  heavy  inductive  load  at 
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Buffington  made  it  very  hard  to  keep  the 
stations  at  South  Chicago  and  Gary  in  step. 
Conditions  were  studied  very  carefully,  calcu- 
lations were  made,  and  it  was  dc^cided  to 
install  two  synchronous  condensers.  Oper- 
ating conditions  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  installation  of  these  machines^ 
as  the  follo\\i!ig  statements  will  indicate. 
In  addition  to  helping  out  the  generating 
station,  which  was  the  main  purpose  of  the 
installation,  the  high  tension  line  losses  were 
decreased  and  the  eflFicitnicy  of  the  low 
tension  feeders  distributing  power  to  the 
various  mills  was  increased.  Better  voltage 
regulation  was  secured  at  Bufhngton,  the 
capacity  of  the  transformers  was  increased, 
and  operating  conditions  between  the  two 
generating  plants  were  greatl)  improved. 


7  i>er  cent  of  the  leading  kilovolt-amperes 
to  the  energy  component  for  the  energy 
losses  in  the  condenser.  The  rating  of  the 
condenser  is  therefore  ^^450  kv-a.  and  the 
total  energy  component  7740  k%v,,  reducing 
the  generator  output  from  9S7U  kv-a.  to 
Ki2o  kv-a.  at  WS  per  cent  power  factor,  A 
saving  of  1545  kv-a.  in  generator  capacity 
is  thus  efTected. 

A  7tHK)  kw.,  2o  cycle,  2300  volt,  mixed 
pressure  Curtis  turbine  has  been  installed 
recently  in  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company.  This  turbine  fur- 
nishes additional  power  for  the  cement  plants 
at  Buffington  and  the  steel  mills  at  South 
Chicago,  taking  its  low  pressure  steam  from 
the  exhaust  of  the  high  pressure  reciprocating 
steam    engines     that    operate    the     blowing 


40  H.P.,  SOO  R.P.M    Venical  Induction  Motors  Belted  to  Fuller- Lehish  Milla 
Universal  Portland  Cem«nt  Company.  Plant  No.  4 


As  a  whole,  the  installation  has  proven 
very  successful.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
$10,000  annually  has  been  saved  in  the  cost 
of  power. 

The  conditions  w^ere  as  follows: 

7500  kw.  station  load  at  Buffington,  75  per  cent 
power  factor:  required,  to  raise  the  power  factor  to 
93  per  cent, 

7500  kw.  is  the  energy  component,  9870  the 
kilovolt-amperes  furnished  by  the  generator,  and 
0416  kv-a.  the  lagging  or  wattless  component  at 
7Vi  per  cent  power  factor. 

By  increasing  the  power  factor  to  93  per 
cent  the  wattless  component  is  decreased 
from  6416  kv-a.  to  2965  kv-a.  This  leaves 
3451  kv-a.,  which  must  be  corrected  for  by 
supplying  leading  current  of  proper  amount. 
In   the   condenser   diagram   we  have  added 


engines  and  alternators.  The  valves  admit- 
ting steam  to  the  buckets  of  the  turbine  are 
so  arranged  that  if  the  supply  of  low  pressure 
steam  is  cut  off,  high  pressure  steam  is 
admitted  automatically.  The  turbine  ex- 
hausts into  a  high  vacTittm  condenser  and 
operates  under  very  favorable  conditions,  as 
has  been  shown  by  recent  tests. 

The  abovx'  applications  of  electric  power 
show  that  advanced  engineering  features  can 
be  applied  to  the  cement  industr>^  equally  as 
well  as  to  any  other.  The  power  conditions 
of  a  great  many  cement  plants  now  operating 
could  he  greatly  improved  by  careful  analysis 
and  the  installation  of  proper  machines,  and 
it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  that  these 
conditions  be  looked  into  with  a  view  tow^ards 
economy  and  higher  efficiency  in  operation. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  Y-Y  CONNECTED  THREE-PHASE  TRANS- 
FORMERS OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  UNEQUALLY  LOADED 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ONE  PHASE 

By  E.  Zachrisson 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate 
the  regulation,  as  set  forth  in  the  title,  of 
three-phase  transformers  of  different  designs, 
all  of  which  are  Y  connected  on  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  sides,  with  the  primary 
neutral  point  insulated.  The  several  types 
of  transformers  are:  (1)  a  bank  of  three 
single-phase  transformers;  (2)  a  three-phase 
shell  type  transformer;  and  (3)  a  three-phase 
core  type  transformer. 

In  the  following  consideration  of  the 
subject,  it  is  assumed  that  the  load  between 
the  terminal  of  one-phase  and  the  neutral 
point  is  the  only  load  existing.  For  trans- 
formers of  each  of  the  three  kinds  mentioned 
above,  the  voltage  drop,  caused  by  the  cur- 
rent between  any  two  phases,  can  be  readily 
found  in  a  well  known  manner  and  is  much 
less  than  that  caused  by  the  current  between 
one  of  the  phases  and  the  neutral  point 
of  the  secondary. 

(1)  Three  Single-Phase  Transformers 

The  significant  fact  shown  by  Fig.  1  is 
that  the  magnetic  flux  of  each  phase  is 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  other 
two  phases  and  cannot  therefore  have  any 


Let  /i    =  magnetizing  current  in  phase  1 
/2'  =  load  current  in  primary,  phase  2 
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influence  upon  the  voltages  and  currents  of 
the  other  phases. 

The  behavior  of  the  transformer  is  also 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the 
currents  in  all  three  phases  equals  zero. 


Pig.  2 

71"  =  load  current  in  secondary,  phase  1 
i=^M  {e)y  the  equation  of  the  saturation 
curve  of  one  phase. 

If  figured  \\nth  the  value  of 
the  secondary  current  corre- 
sponding to  an  equal  number 
of  turns  in  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  windings,  we  have, 
(see  Fig. '2): 

/I'  +  /l  +  /2  +  /3  =  0. 

M(ei)  +  M(e,)  +  Af{e,) 
e'i  +  fo  =  £ 

€2  +  63  =  E 

Ci  +  €3  =  K 

wherein  the  impedance  voltages 

of  the  transformers  are  neglected. 

At  short  circuit,  or  Z  =  zero: 

f  2  =  ^3  =  £ 

If   the   saturation   curve   is   a   straight   line 
through  the  origin: 

//wax  =  3  times  the  normal   exciting   cur- 
rent of  one  transformer. 
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In  practical  cases,  where  this  assumption 
is  wrong,  Wmax  ^^'ill  have  a  greater  value 
by  reason  of  the  saturation  of  the  iron. 

(2)  Three-Phase  Shell  Type  Transformer 

A  transformer  of  this  kind  may  be  con- 
sidered  as    three   single-phase   transformers, 
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Fig.  3 

located  side  by  side.  Some  difference, 
however,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  iron  path  is  common  to  the  phases. 
(Fig.  3.) 

The  thorough  theoretical  investigation  of 
this  case  can  best  be  carried  out  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  used  for  the 
third  division  of  the  article.  However,  this 
investigation,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  to  a 
relatively  simple  result  without  too  great  an 
approximation  regarding  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  reluctances  in  the  different  iron  paths, 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  result  rather 
similar  to  that  obtained  for  the  first  case. 

(3)  Core  Type  Transformer 

This  case  is  quite  different  from  the 
preceding  ones.  Each  phase  no  longer  has 
its  own  path  of  iron  for  its  magnetic  flux, 
which  must  pass  not  only  through  one  leg, 
that  is  one  phase,  but  also  through  the  two 
others  in  parallel,  if  it  does  not  prefer  the 
path  through  the  air  outside  of  the  windings 
and  through  the  bolts  holding  the  transformer 
core  together. 

Referring  to  Figs.  4  and  5,  the  following 
equations  apply: 

/i"  =  //  +  /2''  (1) 

//' =  //  +  //  (2) 


because  the  m.m.f.s  of  the  load  currents  for 
each  magnetic  circuit,  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  4,  are  equal  to  zero. 

Hence/2'  =  /3'  (3) 

Because  the  sum  of  the  primary  currents 
in  all  three  phases  is  equal  to  zero, 

//  +  /l  +  /2'+/2  +  /3'  +  /8  =  0  (4) 

Neglecting  /i,  7*2,  h  in  comparison  with  //,  J^^ 

Ii'  +  l2+h'  =  0  (5) 

Because  I2  and  Iz  are  both  displaced  180° 
relativelv  to  //,  and  according  to  (3): 

//  =  //  + 73' =  2/2' =  2 /a' 

Inserting  in  (1)  and  (2): 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  impedance 
voltage  in  the  transformer,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  ordinary  impedance  in  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  windings  of  phase  1  =2i_i. 

2 
7/  =  ^  Si_i  //',  of  which  half  may  be  supposed 

to  belong  to  the  primary  and  the  other  half 
to  the  secondary.  This  voltage  can  be 
measured  by  short-circuiting  phase  1'  and 
reading  the  voltage  applied  across  0"  — I*', 
necessary     to     force     through     the     current 
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(b)  The  voltage  drop  caused  by  the 
resistance  in,  and  the  leaking  magnetic 
flux  between,  the  legs  1  and  2  and  1  and  3 

(  =  -1-2   ^2   +^1-3/^3    =-l-2,    3/2    =3i_2,  3^3 

=  A-1-2,  zIi')jOi  which  i is  assumed  to  belong  to 
each  of  the  primaries  of  the  phases  2  and  3  and 
i  to  the  secondary  of  phase  1.  This  voltage 
drop  si_2,  3/2' =  1^  si-2,  3/1"  can  be  measured 
by  short-circuiting  0'  — 2'  and  0'  — 3'  and 
reading  the  voltage  across  0"  — li"  necessary 

I" 

to  force  through  the  current  -~,  or/2'  and  /s'. 
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Referring  to  Figs.  4  and  5,  tor  the  current 
Ii    there  will  be  the  primary  voltage  drops 

isi-i  /i"  for  0'  — 1'  and  Tq^i^s,  3/1"  for  each 

one    of    0'-2'    and    0'-3'.      The    induced 
e.m.f.'s  will  be  determined  by  A,  B,  C  and 
the  section  points  of  medians  of  the  triangle 
ABC.    Secondary  voltages 
^,1  — i5i_i  /"i"  — i2;i>2,  zjiy  e,2  and  e,z 

At  short-circuit  of  0*  — 1"  or  Z  =  {\  if  the 
resistances  are  neglected  in  comi)arison  with 
the  reactances: 

^       £v/3 

If  also  Xi-i  small,  compared  with  .vi_2,  .v 

''"^^  "'2         xi.2,3 

From  the  above  developments  the  following 
summary  can  be  made:  With  a  three-phase 
transformer  set,  consisting  of  three  single- 
phase  transformers  or  of  one  three-phase 
shell  type  transformer,  connected  Y-Y,  with 
the  primary  neutral-point  insulated,  a  loading 
of  one  phase  of  the  secondary  between  the 
neutral-point  and  one  phase  will  cause  a 
heavy  drop  of  voltage  on  the  loaded  i)hasc 
and  a  very  considerable  rise  on  the  unloaded 
phases.  The  maximum  current  on  short- 
circuiting  the  loaded  phase  will  in  normal 
cases  amount  to  upwards  of  15  per  cent  of 
normal  full  load  current  of  the  transformer. 
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Fig.  5 


In  the  case  of  a  three-phase  core  type 
transformer,  the  voltage  drop  of  the  loaded 
phase  will  be  mainly  produced  by  the  react- 
ance  :ri_2,  3,   without   which   the   regulation 


would  be  about  as  small  as  for  transformers 
delta  connected.  Upon  short-circuiting  one 
phase  the  current  will  rise  considerably,  in 
most  cases  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
operate  the  automatic  switch  or  bum  out 
the  fuses. 

This  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the 
different  types  of  transfonners  may  some- 
times be  of  importance  where  a  load  on  only 
one  phase  is  ex])ected,  for  instance,  in  lighting 
transfonners. 

Another  case  in  which  attention  to  this 
matter  is  not  commonly  given,  as  the  author 
believes,  is  that  of  long  distance  high  tension 
systems  having  considerable  capacity  against 
ground,  where  Y-Y  connected  ste]i-up  trans- 
formers are  used  with  the  neutral-point  of 
the  high  tension  grounded.  In  the  case  of 
three-jjhase  core  ty])e  transformers,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a  ground,  a  great  rush  of 
current  will  automatically  cut  out  the 
damaged  line,  thereby  avoiding  an  excessive 
rise  of  voltage.  Compared  with  a  delta 
system,  an  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  current  in  the 
individual  windings  will  not  be  so  great,  and 
thus  the  chances  of  damage  to  the  machines 
and  transformers  will  be  diminished  and  the 
opening  of  the  damaged  circ^uit  made  less 
difficult.  If  three  single-i)hase  or  one  shell 
type  transformer  is  used,  the  amount  of 
current  is  too  much  limited  and  the  conditions 
may  be  rather  similar  to  those  occurring  at  an 
*' arcing  ground''  on  an  ungrounded  system, 
a  phenomenon  which  has  been  well  described 
by  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz.*  Here  the  disturb- 
ance will  naturally  api)ear  in  all  ])hases. 

The  author  knows  of  such  an  occasion  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  high  tension  i)lant 
equipped  with  single-phase  transformers.  In 
'  this  instance  a  failure  to  ground  had  occurred 
the  night  before  and  upon  slowly  raising 
the  voltage,  at  the  beginning  of  operation 
in  the  morning,  an  excessive  potential  was 
observed  where  the  voltage  reached  a  value 
equal  to  the  rated  voltage  divided  by  the 
square  root  of  three.  Severe  damage  was 
done  to  the  apparatus  in  both  the  step-up 
and  step-down  staticms,  an  arc  also  jumping 
to  ground  from  the  busbar  just  ahead  of  a 
current  transformer.  Like  phenomena  recur- 
red until  the  connections  were  made  between 
the  neutral  points  of  the  generators  and  of 
the  primaries  of  the  transformers.  On 
the    other    hand,    many    plants    \\4th    Y-Y 

♦  See  for  instance.  "High-power  Surges  in  Electrical  Distri- 
bution Systems  of  Great  Magnitude."  Proceedings  of  A.I.B.E., 
June.  190.'). 
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connected  transformers  of  the  three-phase 
core  type  have  proved  successful  in  operation. 
In  America,  where  shell  type  and  single-phase 
transformers  are  used  almost  exclusively,  it 
is  also  significant  that  at  first,  if  the  author 
is  not  mistaken,  engineers  became  cautious 


with  regard  to  the  use  of  Y-Y  connections 
on  high-tension  transformers ;  while  in  Europe, 
where  the  three-phase  core  type  has  been 
used  to  the  greatest  extent,  many  plants 
equipped  with  Y-Y  connection  have  been 
operated  very  successfully. 


THE  AGRICULTURIST'S  NEGLECTED  PROBLEM  * 

By  E.  p.  Edwards 


The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  stand  out  in  history  as  an  age  of  marvelous 
achievement  and  any  one  development  must 
indeed  be  most  remarkable  to  attain  indi- 
vidual prominence. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  electrical  development  of 
the  last  decade  will  tmquestionably  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  as  pre-eminent  examples 
of  our  wonderful  accomplishments,  and  it 
is  believed  that  each  has  need  of  the  other 
and  that  the  closest  co-operation  and  rela- 
tionship should  exist  between  them. 

In  comparison  with  other  world  movements 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  lain  dormant 
for  centuries  past,  and  not  until  the  last  few 
years  has  it  moved  forward  at  a  pace  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance  and  taken 
that  place  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it  as 
the  principal  factor  in  our  cosmos. 

This  recent  awakening  has  not  been  brought 
about  solely  or  directly  because  of  the 
increasing  demands  made  upon  our  sources 
of  food  supply  by  an  increasing  population 
and  its  expanding  requirements.  This  demand 
has  always  outstripped  our  resources;  this 
advancement  has  been  brought  about  through 
scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

•  We  are  now  rapidly  reaching  a  solution  of 
this  problem  and  a  few  years  more  will  see 
the  abandonment  of  century  old  and  primi- 
tive methods  that  have  prevailed,  and  the 
substitution  of  rational,  scientific,  business 
principles  is  bringing  about  this  most  desir- 
able change.  The  practical  student  of  agri- 
culture, the  graduate  of  our  agricultural 
college,  is  principally  responsible,  for  he  is 
taught  the  value  of  crop  rotation  as  a  means  of 
preserving  soil  productiveness;  the  value  of 
proper  seed  selection  and  fertilization;  the 
proper  method  of  cultivating  the  soil;  the 


*  Read  before  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
at  Lafayette,  Ind.. December  28th,  1910. 


value  of  drainage  and  irrigation;  the  value  of 
proper  supervision  in  the  selection  and 
retention  of  livestock;  the  value  of  properly 
laying  out  his  farm  and  farm  buildings,  and 
how  to  market  his  product.  But  over  and 
above  all  he  should  be  taught,  and  is  being 
taught,  the  value  of  business  methods  and 
the  application  of  those  methods  to  his  needs. 

After  all  is  said,  his  aim  is  to  secure  the 
greatest  returns  from  the  least  investment, 
and  by  ''returns"  is  meant,  not  only  financial 
prosperity,  but  physical  comfort  and  happi- 
ness as  well. 

Let  us  repeat  that  the  agricultural  college 
is  bringing  all  this  about,  and  bringing  it 
about  in  a  sane,  conservative  way. 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  with  the 
hope  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  it  may 
be  helpful  to  a  more  rapid  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  point  out 
a  neglected  but  vital  phase  of  the  situation 
and  an  obvious  remedy. 

The  agricultural  engineer  has  apparently 
overlooked  the  growing  importance  of 
mechanical  power  as  an  adjunct  to  his  line 
of  work.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  by  our  agriculturists  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  plant  life  phenomena  and  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge  so  gained, 
but  relatively  nothing  has  been  spent  by  the 
farmer  in  the  study  of  the  power  problem 
which  confronts  him.  His  expenditures  in 
this  direction  can  be  charged  up  principally 
to  experience. 

Why  should  the  fanner  spend  money  for 
the  study  of  this  problem?  Because  the 
great  developments  in  all  other  lines  outside 
of  farming  have  been  brought  about  through 
a  comprehension  of  power  and  its  economic 
application;  because  the  problem  is  real  and 
vital  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
mankind;  because  the  farmers  as  a  class,  are 
our  greatest  users  of  power  in  its  many  forms, 
but  the  power  that  they  use  is  not  on  a  par 
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with  that  of  modern  progress,  considered 
froin  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy* 

The  census  of  190U  estimated  that  there 
were  over  29,()UU»OU0  people  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits.  Of  this 
number  more  than  lU,000,t)UO  were  devoting 
their  energies  to  agriculture.  This  means 
man  power. 

The  same  census  estimates  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  at  over  29,000,000  of  which 
8y  per  cent  were  utilized  in  agriculture. 
This  means  horse  power. 

Today  most  of  the  mechanical  power  used 
on  our  farms  has  the  gasoline  engine  as  its 
source.  There  are  approximately  four  hun- 
dred manufacturers  of  gasoHne  engines  in  the 
United  States  and  most  of  their  product 
finds  its  way  to  the  farm;  one  manufacturing 
concern  alone  selling  over  30,000  gasoline 
engines  a  year  to  the  agricultural  trade. 
This  means  mechanical  power.  In  addition, 
the  farmer  utilizes  steam,  water,  producer 
gas,  crude  oil,  kerosene,  alcohol  and  waste 
products  generally,  as  sources  of  power. 

We  know  that  the  farmer  finds  use  for  a 
greater  variety  of  implements  and  mechanical 
contrivances  than  almost  any  other  industry. 
Is  he  operating  these  implements  and  con- 
trivances most  economically?  Today,  he  doe^ 
not  know;  today  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
manufacturer  engaged  in  the  building  of 
power  apparatus.  He  must  buy  power 
apparatus  on  faith  and  w^ith  only  experience 
as  a  teacher.  The  reputable  manufacturer 
endeavors,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  meet 
the  farmer's  needs  with  reliable  apparatus, 
but  is  hampered  through  his  ignorance  of 
those  needs. 

Why  should  the  farmer  remain  in  ignorance 
on  this  vital  subject?  Certainly  not  because 
he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  any  man  who  is  capable 
of  understanding  the  intricacies  of  agricul- 
ture, as  it  is  now  taught,  is  incapable  of 
understanding  the  power  problem  and  its 
practical  applications,  if  he  is  given  the 
opportimity  to  make  a  study  of  it. 

Our  great  imiversities  are  turning  out 
electrical,  mechanical  and  agricultural  engi- 
neers by  the  thousand,  but  there  is  too  little 
coHC^peration  between  these  three  student 
bodies.  The  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer is  usually  ignorant  of  matters  agricultural, 
and  can  probably  afford  to  be,  in  a  majority 
of  cases.  The  agricultural  engineer  is  almost 
equally  ignorant  of  matters  pertaining  to 
electricity    and    mechanical    applications    of 


power,  but  he  should  be  led  to  feel  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

Let  us  refer  to  Bulletin  No.  73,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  .\griculture 
in  collaboration  with  experts  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  bul- 
letin is  entitled  **Thc  Cost  of  Producing 
Minnesota  Farm  Products,  1902-1907/'  It 
comprises  sixty-nine  pages  of  valuable  infor- 
mation dealing  ^^-ith  ** Agriculture  and  the 
Science  of  Business," 

A  study  of  this  bulletin  will  show  that  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for 
detennining  costs  of  production  in  the  most 
accurate  way  and  this  necessity  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized;  but  while  elaborate 
data  has  been  accumulated  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  "cost  per  hour''  of  farm  labor, 
expressed  in  man  power  and  in  animal  horse- 
power, the  whole  subject  of  mechanical 
power  has  been  treated  in  the  most  casual 
way. 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  believe  that 
a  sharp  dividing  line  exists  between  the 
power  needs  of  our  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tion. He  does  believe  that  mechanical  power 
can  be  made  to  benefit  the  farmer  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  has  benefitted  his  city 
brother. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  mechanical  tractors 
are  better  suited  or  more  economical  for  the 
work  in  hand  than  the  horses  which  they 
supersede.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the 
stationary  engine  used  for  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  thresliing,  churning,  hoisting,  etc., 
is  more  satisfactory  or  economical  than  man 
power,  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  other  walks 
of  life,  both  man  power  and  horse  power 
have  been  superseded  by  mechanical  j^ower, 
to  a  relatively  much  greater  extent  than  on 
the  farm,  and  there  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  it. 

The  manufacturer  thinks  that  power  can  be 
applied  to  fanning  methods  as  advantageously 
as  it  has  been  applied  to  other  industries,  but 
neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the  farmer 
knows  just  how  it  should  be  applied  or  where 
it  should  be  applied. 

Who  is  it  that  should  bring  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  into  closer  touch?  It  is  the 
agricultural  engineer,  and  the  agricultural 
engineer  will  be  an  engineer  in  name  only 
until  he  has  mastered  the  power  problem. 

Today  the  farmer  can  purchase  a  power 
plant  of  the  same  horse-power  rating  at 
prices  ranging  between  $10  and  $300  per 
imit  of  power.  Why  this  discrepancy?  What 
does  it  mean?     It   means  that  there  is  no 
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reliable  standard  to  which  the  farmer  can  pin 
his  faith.  Who  will  determine  upon  such  a 
standard?  The  agricultural  engineer  should 
be  the  one  to  do  it. 

A  further  study  of  the  typical  bulletin 
above  referred  to  will  show  that  he  has  not 
yet  realized  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  This 
bulletin  dismisses  the  whole  subject  of 
mechanical  power  with  a  bare  statement 
showing  the  depreciation  of  farm  implements 
and  states  that  "the  various  factors  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  producing  the  field 
crop  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  man 
labor,  horse  labor,  values  consumed  in 
farm  machinery,  seed,  twine,  etc.,  and 
the  rental  value  of  land.''  But  what  has 
electricity  to  do  with  this  discussion 
and  why  was  it  mentioned  side  by  side 
with  the  science  of  agriculture?  vSimply 
because  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  two 
sciences  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is 
his  belief  that  electricity  will  do  for  the 
farmer  what  it  has  done  for  our  manufac- 
turing industries. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  things  that  electricity 
has  accomplished.  It  has  given  us  means 
for  rapid  and  convenient  communication  in 
the  telephone  and  telegraph.  Without  these 
devices  the  farmer  would  be  isolated  to  a 
degree;  he  could  not  keep  in  touch  with  his 
markets  or  with  weather  conditions.  With 
these  exceptions,  electricity  had  been  of  little 
direct  benefit  to  the  farmer  until  the  devel- 
opment of  our  irrigation  projects,  which 
extensively  employ  this  form  of  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  numberless 
benefits  derived  from  electricity  by  our  urban 
inhabitants  and  manufacturing  industries. 
They  have  harnessed  a  power  possessing  the 
greatest  flexibility  and  adaptability;  they 
have  been  able,  through  the  medium  of 
electricity,  to  utilize  the  vast  water  powers 
of  our  country  in  an  efficient  manner.  Elec- 
tricity has  made  possible  the  development  of 
the  steam  turbine,  or  rotary  engine,  having  a 
unit  capacity  undreamed  of  by  the  builders 
and  users  of  reciprocating  engines.  The 
invention  of  the  turbine  antedates  the 
invention  of  the  reciprocating  engine  by 
many  centuries,  but  it  has  only  come  into 
use  during  the  past  few  years,  and  electricity 
has  made  this  possible.  Until  the  turbine 
was  developed  our  largest  power  units  had  a 
capacity  of  only  5000  kw\,  or  6700  horse- 
power. Our  largest  power  units  of  today, 
consisting  of  turbine-driven  generators,  have 
a  capacity  of  20,000  kw.  or  approximately 
27,000  horse-power. 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  transmitting  from  one 
point  mechanical  energy  equivalent  to  30,000 
horse-power,  through  the  medium  of  gears, 
belts,  pulleys,  etc.;  but  take  this  same  energy, 
convert  it  into  electricity,  and  the  problem 
is  simple.  The  power  of  Niagara  can  now 
be  transmitted  himdreds  of  miles  by  means 
of  electricity,  whereas,  in  the '  absence  of 
electricity,  it  could  not  be  utilized  at  all, 
except  in  a  limited  sense. 

Where  would  we  be  in  our  cities  if  we  did 
not  have  electricity  to  transport  us  to  and 
from  our  work?  Think  of  the  congestion  in 
New  York  City  if  its  traffic  was  handled 
by  horse-drawn  cars.  Think  of  the  luxuries 
which  are  becoming  necessities  that  our  lu'ban 
population  is  enjoying  in  the  shape  of  electric 
light,  electric  cooking  and  heating  devices, 
electric  flat  irons,  soldering  irons,  vacuum 
cleaners,  motor-driven  sewing  machines,  etc. 

If  electricity  has  brought  these  things  to 
our  urban  population  why  can  it  not  bring 
them  to  our  rural  population?  Why  should 
the  fanner  deny  himself  the  conveniences 
enjoyed  by  his  city  brother?  There  is  no 
reason  for  his  doing  so  and  he  will  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  presented  when 
he  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  their  worth. 

There  are  approximately  7,100  public 
service  corporations  distributing  electricity 
today,  with  a  total  daily  output  approxi- 
mating 7,000,000  horse-power,  and  practically 
all  of  this  power  is  used  within  our  cities. 
Does  it  seem  logical  that  the  same  form  of 
energy  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  very 
largely,  in  our  rural  communities?  The  pos- 
sibility should  at  least  be  investigated,  and 
we  repeat  again  that  the  agricultural  engineer 
is  the  best  medium  through  which  to  conduct 
this  investigation.  We  cannot  think  that  our 
educators  are  blind  to  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  power  prob- 
lem; rather,  we 'are  convinced  that  they  are 
anxious  to  master  it  and  are  prevented  from 
so  doing  only  through  lack  of  funds  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  men  they  serve. 

The  remedy  is  obvious  and  should  be 
immediately  api)lied. 

The  governing  factors  of  our  agricultural 
colleges,  the  manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  power  apparatus,  should  combine  in  an 
effort  to  convince  the  farmer  that  his  own 
best  interests  demand  the  introduction  of  the 
power  problem  into  his  curriculum. 

Once  this  has  been  done,  appropriations 
will  be  granted  by  means  of  which  the  agri- 
cultural student  can  complete  his  education 
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along  lines  that  will  entitle  him  to  style 
himself  an  engineer.  Until  that  time  comes, 
the  agriculturist  will  have  to  content  himself 
with  **cut  and  try"  methods;  he  will  have 
to  carry  on  his  operations  with  crude  and 
inefficient  inachinery;  he  will  have  to  secure 
improvements  in  this  machinery  through  the 
slow  and  costly  process  of  eUmination  and 
will  have  very  little  to  say  about  how  those 
improvements  are  to  be  brought  about. 

The  manufacturer  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
but  wc  cannot  logically  expect  the  manu- 
facturer to  do  it  alL  If  he  is  left  imaided, 
the  farmer  will  suffer  the  consequences  that 
result  from  the  ignorance  and  misdirected 
efforts  of  the  manufacturers,  manifested  in 
crude,  cheap,  unsuitable  machinery  and 
so-called  **  fool-proof  *'  devices  which  are  now 
found  in  such  abundance  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  should  be  his  own  safeguard. 
Let  us  unite  in  an  endeavor  to  convince  him 
of  this  fact. 

Here  are  a  few  problems  that  need  solving: 
The  farmer  needs  light  and  power  He  is 
now  using  kerosene,  gasoline  and  acetylene 
as  an  illuminant,  and,  as  a  result,  the  annual 
fire  loss  on  the  farm  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cities. 

The  invention  of  the  tungsten  lamp  offers 
a  safe,  cheap,  convenient  ai^d  far  superior 
illuminant  which,  in  itself,  is  an  insurance 
policy  of  great  value.  But  if  the  farmer 
can  get  an  electric  lighting  outfit  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  why  not  increase  that 
expenditure  by  a  few  hundred  dollars  more, 
and  thereby  secure  power  available  for 
operating  milking  machinery,  separators, 
chums, refrigerating  plants, hay  hoists, pumps, 
root  cutters, feed  grinders,  threshing  machines, 
com  shellers,  etc.;  and  for  his  wife,  electric 
irons,  vacuum  cleaners,  sev^ing  machines, 
fans,  chafing  dishes,  etc. 

Assume  that  he  wants  to  do  this,  how  can 
It   be  done   with   a   minimum   expenditure? 

If  the  thirty  volt  lighting  system  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose — and  it  has  many 
advantages — ^is  it  equally  adapted  for  power 
application?  Apparently  nut,  because  if  di- 
rect current  is  used  it  cannot  be  economically 
employed  for  many  reasons  that  are  obvious 
to  the  electrical  engineer.  It  cannot  be 
transmitted  for  any  distance,  for  one  thing; 
thirty  volt  motors  are  much  more  expensive 
those  of  higher  potential,  for  another. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
lie  subject,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that 
aliemating  current  is  best  iidapted  to  power 
applications.     It  is  much  more  flexible  than 


direct  cvirrent;  it  can  be  transmitted  econom- 
ically to  almost  any  distance  desirable,  and 
it  has  this  one  great  advantage;  if  the  farmer 
installs  his  own  plant  and  later  on  a  public 
service  corporation  extends  its  lines  to  his 
vicinity,  he  can  switch  over  from  his  isolated 
plant  and  benefit  through  the  low*er  cost  of 
power  so  obtainable  \\nthout  discarding  his 
motor. 

The  isolated  plant  has  its  very  real  uses 
as  a  pioneer,  but  its  usefulness  is  past  from 
an  economical  standpoint  with  the  advent 
of   power  from  a  concentrated  source. 

Again  refer  to  the  bulletin  above  mentioned. 
Man  power  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
11  cents  per  hour.  Animal  horse  power  is 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  8  cents  per 
hour.  An  isolated  plant  can  be  operated  at 
less  than  8  cents  per  horse-power  hour  and 
the  depreciation  is  less.  Central  station 
power  is  being  furnished  in  our  cities  at 
one-third  of  these  costs  and  lack  of  demand 
is  all  that  prevents  these  lower  costs  prevailing 
in  the  cr>untry. 

Another  problem:  There  is  a  well  recog* 
nized  tendency  for  the  farmer  to  purchase  a 
portable  gasoline  engine,  mo\nng  it  from 
place  to  place.  Later  he  adds  another  unit 
and  keeps  it  up  until  he  has  from  six  to  one 
dozen  such  eqtiipments.  Can  he  operate 
such  an  outfit  as  economically  as  he  can  a 
central  power  plant  furnishing  current  for 
motors  located  in  the  places  he  needs  them? 
If  he  can,  then  he  is  doing  something  that 
our  manufacttirers  find  it  impossible  to  do 
except  at  a  loss. 

Another  problem:  Which  is  the  more 
economical,  a  central  stationary  power  plant, 
or  a  portable  power  plant,  such  as  is  available 
in  the  tractor?  Perhaps  both  are  necessary. 
We  might  go  on  indefinitely,  but  it  would 
be  too  much  of  a  tax  on  your  patience, 
so  just  one  word  in  conclusion.  All  of  the 
possibilities  mentioned  above  are  sufficiently 
practical  to  warrant  immediate  study,  but 
be\'ond  these  there  are  possibilities  which 
hold  out  much  promise. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  stimulation  of 
plant  life  by  electricity  and  the  conversion  of 
the  air's  nitrogen  into  fertilizer.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  first  possibility  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  when  men  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Prof- 
Daniel  Berthelot,  Prof.  Lemstrom  and  others, 
give  it  their  endorsement,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  may  be  much  in  it.  The 
second  possibihty  is  already  reaching  com- 
mercial prominence  abroad. 
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THE  USE  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  THE  ICE  MAKING  INDUSTRY 

By  W.  D.  Bkarce 


Following  the  commercial  development  of 
ice  making  machinery  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ice  has  to  a  large  extent  supplanted 


rig.  1.     200  H*P*,  2200  VoJt  Induction  Motor  Operwtint  Ammoiiia  CompFttBor 
Throuigh  Rope  Drive 


of  BufTalo,  herein  briefly  described,  is  only 
one  of  many  similar   enterprises  which  are 
being  successfully  oixTated  from  this  excep- 
tionally reliable  central  sta- 
tion power. 

Transmission  facilities 
between  Niagara  Falls  and 
BufTalo  are  sufficiently 
ample  to  insure  customers 
against  interruption  of 
service;  a  normal  rated  sta- 
tion capacity  of  120,000  kw, 
being  a  fiirther  protection 
against  failure  of  power. 

The  distributing  agent  of 
the  Niagara  FaUs  Power 
Company,  known  as  the 
Cataract  Power  and  Conduit 
Company,  receives  power  at 
the  BufTalo  station  over  a 
22,000  volt  transmission 
line,  where  it  is  stepped  down 
to  2200  volts  for  city  distri- 
bution. 

The  large  number  of  in- 
dustrial plants  using  electric 
power  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
gives  a  relatively  high  loadj 


the  natural  product.  This 
is  esjjecially  true  in  the  more 
temperate  climates  where 
ice  rarely  forms  to  sufficient 
thickness  for  harvesting.  In 
colder  climates  where  the 
production  of  natural  ice  is 
more  dependable,  the  cost  of 
power  for  its  artificial  pro- 
duction is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  a  successful 
competition  w^ith  the  natural 
ice  business,  and  electric 
powder  is  now  being  %\4dely 
used  in  this  industry. 

With  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls  power 
numerous  small  industries 
within  transmission  distance 
have  taken  advantage  of 
the  low  rates  for  electrical 
energy  thus  made  available. 
The  plant  of  the  Crystal 
Ice  and  Storage  Company 


Fig.  a. 


Cake  of  Ardficial  Ice  Weishinc  About  9400  Iba.  beins  H«xidled 
by  Blectrically  Operated  Crane 
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factor  and  particularly  attractive  rates  can 
tJierefore  be  offered  to  consumers  requiring 
power  in  relatively  large  quantities  for 
iweniy-four  hours  per  day. 

In  many  ice  making  plants  the  use  of 
distilled  water  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  produce  a  clear 
ice  free  from  air  bubbles. 
However,  the  method  used 
by  the  Crystal  Ice  and 
Storage  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  ice  employs 
ordinary  spring  water  and 
the  plant  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  elec- 
trical operation,  since  the 
need  for  steam  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ice 
the  main  requirement  is  the 
production,  by  mechanical 
means,  of  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature  to  freeze  the 
water.  In  this  plant  the 
plate  system,  in  which  the 
ice  is  formed  and  built  up 
on  an  artificially  cooled 
plate,  is  used  in  connection 
nth  an  ammonia  compres- 
sor. The  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  ammonia  takes  place 


in  a  system  of  coils  placed  between  the  ver- 
tical steel  plates,  which  are  fifteen  and 
one-half  feet  long  by  nine  and  one-half  feet 
wide.  A  cake  of  ice  of  these  dimensions  and 
twelve  inches  thick  weighs  about  94(K>  poimds. 


Fit.  4.     Motor  Operated  S«w  Cutting  ■  Large  Cake  of  tec 


Fig.  3,     Tilting  TabJc  for  Lowering  Ice  Cake*  into  HorixoataJ  Poaitton 

There  are  sixteen  tanks  in 
use,  each  containing  plates 
for  eight  of  these  cakes. 
Electric  drive  is  used  for  all 
machinery  to  the  exclusion 
of  steam  engine,  boilers  and 
accessories, 

A  200  horse*power,  22W) 
volt  induction  motor  (Fig. 
I)  furnishes  power  to  the 
ammonia  compressor  which 
is  rojxj-driven  from  a  large 
pulley  located  between  the 
two  cyclinders.  Each  cyl- 
inder is  rated  at  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  refrigeration. 
In  order  to  vary  the  rate 
of  compression,  the  motor 
is  equipped  with  a  wound 
rotor  and  slip  rings,  the 
external  resistance  for  reg- 
ulating the  speed  being 
inserted  by  means  of  a 
drum  controller.  A  speed 
rcKluction  to  one-half  nor- 
mal is  thus  made  possible. 
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The  average  daily  production  is  about 
seventy-eight  tons,  but  during  hot  weather 
the  output  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  one 
hundred  tons  per  day. 

In  order  to  produce  ice  free  from  air 
bubbles  the  water  is  kept  in  motion  while 
freezing  by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  When 
the  cake  is  built  up  to  the  desired  thickness 
a  hot  ammonia  gas  is  sent  through  the  pipe 
system,  the  heat  loosening  the  cake  ready 
for  '^harvesting." 

The  tanks  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  each 
serv'ed  by  a  seven  ton  crane.  To  facilitate 
handling,  two  eye  bolts  arc  cast  into  each 
cake  of  ice,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Each  crane 
is  operated  by  two  induction  motors  of 
5  and  3  horse-power,  respectively,  which 
are  of  the  slip  ring  type  and  are  therefore 
suitable  for  starting  under  load. 

After  the  cake  is  placed  on  the  ''tipping 
table"  the  supporting  bolts  must  be  removed 
preparatory  to  sawing.  This  is  accomplished 
without  difficulty  by  using  a  heavy  current 
of  electricity  to  loosen  the  rods.  The  project- 
ing terminals  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bolts 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  flexible 
copper  cable  and  voltage  is  applied  to  the 
upper  ends.  A  specially  wound  Type  H 
transformer  is  used  for  the  purpose,  rated 
one  kilowatt  at  four  volts  on  the  second- 
ary side.  The  250  ampere  current  thus 
obtained  will  loosen  the  bolts  in  about  one 
minute. 

The  ice  cake  is  lowered  to  a  horizontal 
position  by  means  of  the  "tipping  table" 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  operating  motor  for 
this  table  is  rated  two  horse-power  at  750 
r.p.m.  and  is  wired  for  reverse  operation  to 
allow  a  range  of  motion  through  nearly 
IS^J  degrees.  This  movement  places  the  cake 
flat  side  down  on  the  table  regardless  of  its 
position  when  removed  from  the  tank. 

The  ice  is  now  ready  for  the  motor-driven 
saw  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  saw  is  mounted 
on  a  revolving  stand  and  traveller,  so  arranged 
thai  a  cut  may  be  made  in  either  of  two 
directions.  The  motor  speed  is  1500  r.p.m. 
and  the  sav/  runs  at  about  1200  r.p.m.  The 
saving  in  labor  over  the  harvesting  of  natural 
iof:  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
^/utput  is  handled  by  two  men,  from  the 
freezing  tanks  to  the  loading  platform. 

The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by 
tungsU'D  lamps  in  00  and  100  watt  sizes, 
and  the  entire  electrical  equipment  was 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
including  induction  motors,  transformers, 
switdhlmund  panels  and  control  apparatus. 


COMMERCIAL   ELECTRICAL 
TESTING 

Part  XVI 
By  E.  F.  Collins 

THREE-PHASE  REGULATORS  (Cont'd) 

Core  Loss 

For  low  potential  three-phase  regulators, 
core  loss  is  measured  in  the  usual  way  by 
appl>4ng  normal  potential  to  the  primary 
winding.  For  regulators  the  primary  voltage 
of  which  exceeds  1100  volts,  core  loss  should 
be  measured  on  the  secondary  winding. 

For  six- phase  two-circuit  primary  regula- 
tors, one  set  of  core  loss  readings  on  lines 
l-*^-5  and  another  on  2-4-6  should  be  taken. 
Either  set  should  give  the  correct  core  loss. 
For  six-phase  diametrically  connected  regu- 
lators, core  loss  may  be  determined  by  apply- 
ing six-phase  voltage,  reading  the  core  loss 
in  each  phase  and  taking  the  sum  of  these 
losses.  -  It  may  also  be  taken  by  connecting 
the  primaries  in  delta,  reversing  one  primary 
coil  to  maintain  the  proper  distribution  of 
magnetic  flux.  Apply  the  rated  primary 
voltage  and  determine  the  core  loss  by  the 
two  wattmeter  method.  Another  method  of 
determining  core  loss  is  by  connecting  the 
primaries  in  Y  and  applying  1.73  times  the 
rated  potential.  One  coil  must  be  reversed 
for  the  Y  connection,  as  is  done  for  the  delta 
connection. 

In  making  a  core  loss  test,  record  the 
voltage,  exciting  current  and  wattmeter 
readings.  The  test  must  be  made  at  the 
proper  frequency  and  the  generator  supplying 
the  loss  must  operate  at  normal  voltage. 
The  magnetizing  current  will  vary  from  20 
to  40  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  air  gap. 
A  curve  should  he  taken  beginning  at  50  per 
cent  normal  voltage  and  increasing  to  at 
least  125  per  cent  nonnal  voltage.  Whenever 
possible,  neither  potential  nor  current  trans- 
fonncrs  should  be  used  w4th  the  wattmeter, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  low  power  factor. 
During  the  core  loss  tests  the  armature 
should  be  in  the  maximum  boost  position. 
A  curve  should  also  be  taken  by  holding 
normal  voltage  and  varying  the  position  of 
the  armature. 

Impedance 

Impedance  is  usually  measured  by  short 
circuiting  the  secondary  and  applying  suffi- 
cient voltage  to  the  primary  winding  to  give 
full  load  current.     The  impedance  voltage 
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varies  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  This  test 
should  be  made  on  three-phase  regulators  by 
using  three-phase  voltage,  and  on  six-phase 
regulators  by  using  six-phase  voltage.  Watt- 
meter readings  are  not  required,  as  the 
efficiency  is  calculated,  using  the  PR  losses 
as  computed  from  the  resistances.  When 
calculating  the  full  load  primary  current  for 
this  test,  assume  that  the  regulator  operates 
at  a  power  factor  of  80  per  cent. 

In  special  cases,  impedance  may  be  taken 
from  the  secondary  side, 
in  which  event  connect 
the  secondaries  in  Y  and 
apply  rated  current.  An 
ammeter  should  be  placed 
in  one  phase  of  the  short 
circuited  primary.  If  the 
primary  is  permanently 
connected  to  the  secondary 
inside  the  machine,  each 
secondary  coil  must  be 
short  circuited  on  itself. 
On  all  other  types,  the 
secondary  is  short  circuited 
by  connecting  all  the 
secondary  terminals  on 
either  side  with  a  copper 
bar. 

A  ciu^e  should  be  taken 
ranging  from  50  to  150  per 
cent  full  load,  with  the 
armature  in  the  maximum 
boost  position.  A  curve 
should  also  be  taken  while 
holding  full  load  current 
and  varpng  the  position 
of  the  armature.  This 
curve  should  be  very  care- 
fully taken  over  one-half 
of  the  segment,  to  obtain  the  maximum 
impedance. 

Heat  Run 

Whenever  possible,  heat  runs  should  be 
made  with  full  load  on  the  regulator,  either 
by  pumping  one  regulator  back  on  another, 
or  by  pumping  back  against  a  bank  of  trans- 
formers. The  heat  run  on  two  regulators  of 
the  same  size  and  type  is  made  by  connecting 
the  primaries  in  multiple  through  a  dynamo- 
meter board.  One  end  of  the  secondary  coil 
of  the  regulator  is  connected  to  the  end  of 
the  secondary  coil  of  the  other  by  short 
circuiting  bars.  The  other  ends  of  the 
secondary  coils  of  one  regulator  must  be  in 
multiple  with  corresponding  coils  of  the  other 
regulator.     Normal    voltage    of   the    proper 


phase  and  frequency  is  applied  to  the  pri- 
maries of  the  two  regulators.  The  hand- 
wheel  of  one  regulator  must  be  turned  so  as 
to  cause  sufficient  phase  displacement  of  the 
secondary  voltages  of  the  two  regulators  to 
produce  full  load  current  in  the  secondary 
winding. 

In  pumping  back  against  a  bank  of  trans- 
formers, the  same  general  method  is  used. 
The  ratio  of  transformation  of  the  trans- 
formers should  be   about  equal   to  that  of 
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Fig.  73.     Connections  for  Heat  Run  on  a  Six-Phase  RegiUator 


the  regulator.  The  same  readings  of  tem- 
perature should  be  taken  as  on  a  transformer 
using  a  similar  method  of  cooling.  Carefully 
observ'e  if  there  is  any  noise  while  under 
load;  if  humming  is  noticed  during  the  core 
loss  test,  the  cable  lugs  connecting  the  two 
secondary  circuits  in  multiple  should  be 
removed  to  see  if  the  noise  is  caused  by 
exchange  current. 

Fig.  73  shows  the  connection  for  the  heat 
run  on  two  IRH  regulators. 

When  the  heat  run  is  finished,  measure 
all  hot  resistances  and  finish  the  test  as  on 
transformers.  In  using  high  potential  be- 
tween the  secondary  windings,  a  very  high 
charging  current  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  large  electrostatic  capacity.-  The  damper 
of  the  air-blast  regulator  should  be  inspected 
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for  proper  operation.  Oil  cooled  regulators 
shoiild  be  inspected  for  leaks  and  pressure 
test  should  be  made  on  the  cooling  coils  of 
water  cooled  regulators. 

Switch  Type  (BR)  Regulator 

Modem  central  stations  employ  alternating 
current  generators  of  large  capacity,  each 
generator  usually  supplying  two  or  more 
districts  through  independent  feeders.  One 
feeder  may  serve  a  business  district,  while 
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number  of  small  switch  contacts  constitutes 
the  only  resistance  to  ttuning. 

The  moving  part  of  the  switch  carries  a 
series  of  fingers,  the  majority  of  which  are 
always  in  contact.  (See  Fig.  75.)  Each 
finger  is  connected  to  a  stationary  collector 
ring  by  a  brush,  and  the  collector  ring  is 
connected  to  the  line  through  a  preventive 
resistance.  The  resistances  connecting  the 
fingers  to  the  line  prevent  excessive  exchange 
currents  as  the  fingers  pass  from  contact  to 

contact,  and  the  line 
voltage  is  varied  tuii- 
formly.  The  regula- 
tor transformer  is  oil 
cooled. 

The  tests  required 
are:  resistances,  tap 
voltages  or  ratio,  core 
loss,  impedance,  heat 
run,  insulation,  and 
checking  of  clutch  coil 
and  limit  switch  cir- 
cuits. 
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Fig.  74.     Connectioiu  for  BR  Regulator 

another  from  the  same  generator  may  feed  a 
residential  district.  As  the  voltage  regulation 
required  on  any  of  the  feeders  depends  on 
the  amount  of  load  carried  by  the  feeder, 
and  as  the  load  peak  occurs  at  different 
times  in  different  feeders,  a  device  to  reg- 
ulate the  feeder  voltages  independently  is 
necessary. 

Induction  regulators  may  be  used,  but  the 
automatic  BR  feeder  regulator  has  been 
expressly  designed  for  this  work.  Fig.  74 
shows  the  circuits  of  this  regulator. 

The  automatic  BR  feeder  regulator  can 
change  the  line  voltage  quicker  and  with  a 
smaller  power  consumption  than  any  other 
automatic  type.  The  only  moving  part  is  a 
small,  light  switch  arm.     The  friction  of  a 


Cold  Resistance 

Measure  the  cold 
resistance  of  the  pri- 
mary winding,  each 
half  of  the  secondary, 
and  the  iron  grids. 
To  obtain  the  resist- 
ance of  each  half  of 
the  secondary  wind- 
ing, turn  the  switch 
to  the  extreme  posi- 
tion and  take  read- 
ings, showing  the 
switch  position  by  a 
sketch.  Then  throw 
the    switch  into    the 


other  extreme  position  and  measure  the  other 
half  of  the  secondary  winding. 

Tap  Voltage  or  Ratio 

When  the  switch  contacts  are  accessible, 
full  voltage  should  be  applied  to  the  primary 
winding,  reading  the  voltage  between  the 
steps  on  the  switch.  This  test  will  show 
any  wrong  switch  connections  immediately. 
Correct  connection  can  also  be  checked  by  a 
polarity  test  on  each  step.  If  properly 
connected  all  steps  will  have  the  same 
polarity;  that  is,  the  voltmeter  deflections 
are  all  in  the  same  direction. 

If  the  contacts  of  the  switch  are  inaccessible, 
the  step  voltages  may  be  taken  as  follows: 
Throw  the  switch  to  the  neutral  position, 
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apply  full  voltage  to  the  primary,  and  connect 
the  voltmeter  across  the  secondary.  When 
the  switch  is  in  the  neutral  position,  no 
secondary  voltage  will  be  obtained.  Move 
the  switch  one  step  and  read  the  secondary 
voltage-  Then  move  the  switch  to  the  next 
step  when  the  reading  obtained  should 
correspond  to  two  steps  in  series.  Continue 
until  the  switch  has  reached  the  extreme 
position.  Bring  the  switch  back  to  the 
neutral,  then  test  the  steps  on  the  other  half. 
If  the  sections  of  the  secondary  winding  arc 
iperly  connected  to  the  dial,  the  voltmeter 
'*ngs  should  increase  in  equal  incre- 
ments. 


Core  Loss 

Core  loss  may  be  determined  from  the 
primary  but  is  more  satisfactorily  determined 
from  the  secondary  winding.  Throw  the 
switch  to  the  extreme  position  and  apply  the 
rated  boost  or  lower  voltage,  reading  watts 
input  and  exciting  current  at  the  proper 
frequency.  The  per  cent  loss  and  exciting 
current  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  a 
Type  H  transformer  of  the  same  kilowatt 
capacity.  Throw  the  switch  into  the  other 
extreme  position  and  repeat  the  test. 

Impedance 

Supply  current  to  the  primary,  with  the 
secondary  and  iron  grid  short  circuited 
through  an  ammeter,  the  switch  being  in 
one  extreme  position.  Increase  the  primary 
current  until  full  rated  current  is  obtained 
on  the  short  circuited  secondary,  and  read 
I  amperes,    watts   and   volts   primary   at   the 

jpcr  frequency.  Throw  the  switch  into 
the  other  extreme  position  and  repeat  the 
t^t.     Impedance   must  be   taken   with   the 

itch  in  both  extreme  positions,  as  in  either 

sition  only  one-half  of  the  secondary 
winding  is  short  circuited. 

Heat  Run 

If  two  regulators  arc  in  test  at  the  same 
^me  they  may  be  ''pumped  back*'  on  each 
other;  if  only  one  is  in  test,  it  may  be  pumped 
^back  on  a  suitably  arranged  bank  of  trans- 
formers^ or  loaded  on  a  water  box.     In  the 
Uter   case   apply   voltage   to   the   primary, 
jnnecting   the   secondary   to   a   water   box 
id    adjusting    until    full    load    secondary 
irrent  is  obtained.     The  switch  must  be  in 


one  of  the  extreme  positions.  Read  and 
record  the  temperature  and  also  record  the 
temperature  of  the  iron  grid  resistance. 

Start  the  test  at  overload  so  as  to  shorten 
the  length  of  the  heat  run.  Finish  as  if 
testing  on  a  transformer.  Throw  the  switch 
in  the  other  extreme  position  and  run  at  50 
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Fig.  75.     BR  Regulator 

per  cent   overload   current  for  one  hour  to 
test  the  other  half  of  the  secondary. 

Insulation  Testa 

Apply  double  potential  for  one  minute  and 
one  and  one-half  potential  for  five  minutes. 
High  potential  tests  on  regulators  are  similar 
to  those  made  on  transformers.  If  the 
primary  is  connected  to  the  secondary  inside 
the  tank  it  is  not  possible  to  test  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  windings.  If  the 
clutch  coils,  relay  coil,  and  relay  voltmeter 
operate  on  a  circuit  of  125  volts  or  less,  test 
with  500  volts  between  the  winding  and 
frame.  The  tank  and  oil  gauges  should  be 
inspected  for  leaks. 
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TESTING  STEAM  TURBINES  AND  STEAM  TURBOGENERATORS  * 

By  E.  D.  Dickinson  and  L.  T.  Robinson 

'.»:    la.-4,t    y«iri    an    increasing    amount    of  In  this  paper  it  is  not  the  intention  to 

C'jnaiera'.ioin  is  Ix-ing  given  to  the  economic  elaborate    all    the    numerous    details    which 

pr.iiu.:i.'::  -A  >/-.ver.  and  as  the  cost  of  coal  must  be  carefully  taken  care  of  when  tests 

ii.  I.  .-•.•-i::.  -^  ,v.tr  iiaiion  is  the  largest  item  are  being  made.     Many  points  of  importance 

•X    v^^jr:..-.:     :-.    liaiurally    follows    that    the  are  only  touched  upon.     Every  test  must  be 

fr-i.j-.r.:y    v:    -.h*-    ai^i^aratus    for   generating  given  special  consideration,  and  the  necessary 

V-v.ir  ;?.  .-I'i  '-.jv  hi;.'h.     In  order  to  determine  precautions  to  be  taken  will  depend  on  local 

".'•iVb':    '-n.  .:<-:.  •;<;.-,  (crlain  accurate  measure-  conditions. 
:-.•.:.-.-     ,r  •.•::■:,  arc  necessarv,  and  it  is  the 

i:.  •..:.::,:.  V,  outline  what  precautions  must  be  MEASUREMENT    OF    THE    STEAM    INPUT 

-.ii:.:..  :;.  order  that  the  results  may  not  be  Weighing  Condensed  Steam 

r.-.:-...:^:::.^,  and  also  to  consider  the  relative  ^,^^    ^^^    positive    method    of    testing    a 

".•:,;.:..    oi    a.rmracy   of   different   methods  turbo-generaior  is  to  measure  the  steam  that 

..-_<:  v:rn.  c-lhacncy  IS  a  fruitful  source  of  ^^^  -^  through  the  throttle  valve  and  the 

-:...;:.'t' r.iandmg.     The  only  meamng  which  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^.  dehvcrcd  at  the  terminals  of 

;.-.    '.t    ar.y    rornmercial    sigmhcance    to    the  the  generator:     The  surest  method  of  deter- 

'.■-.-..'.v;.'.;^  rrnginc<-r  is  that   which  gives  the  ^^^.^^.       ^^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  turbine 

xa-.v    r,. rr.v..r.rn    the    energy    in    the    torm    he  -^  ^^  ^.^,j^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^.^^  ^^1  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^ 

.:..  -r,  .^  lo  the  energy  available  in  the  fuel.  ^^^  ,^^.^^  condensed.     This  necessitates  the 

f;.  <Ah.:r  ■/.ords,  what  he  wants  to  know  is,  ^^^  ^^  ^  condenser  of  the  surface  type.     In 

r..;v,  H.-jdi  1.  he  getting  out  for  what  he  puts  tn.  nicking  such  a  test  two  things  are  essential : 

I  »,<rn:  IS  one  point  that  must  at  a     times  ^.^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  turbine 

M    ^<rjA  in  mind  and  that  is  that  all  tests,  be  condensed  and  measured;  and  second,  that 

4.-.v;.  v,h.rn  accurate  are  at  best  but  an  indi-  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  turbine, 

'  a-.:o5,  of  •...hat  may  be  expected  in  the  overall  j^^  allowed  to  enter  the  condenser.     Should 

.vv,;.oT/;v  of  the  station.     A  specihc  example  ^,^^^  condenser  not  be  perfectly  tight,  some  of 

'/._  ;.f:.  IS  a  certain  European  power  house  ^^^^   ^^^^^^       ^^.^^^^  ^^.j,j   ^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^ 

wf.Kh  wntamed  several  engines  of  the  best  condenser   and    mixed    with   the    condensed 

.■;.;,k-.s      W  hen  steam  turbines  were  installed  ^^^,.^^^^.   ^^^^  j^   ^   common  source   of   error. 

'..-,<  '.oal  consumption  was  decreased  about  -0  ^,^^^  condenser  should  have  leakage  checked 

y:r  ci.-nt.   though   the  test   el  loiency   ot   the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,,^^^  ^^^^      ^^-^^  ^U  ^^^^^ 

<.:r-.:n*:s  showed  no  such  marked  sui)enority  ^^^^^^^^j  ^^^■..  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^-^^  condenser  should 

o-.'rr  t.nat  ot  the  engines.  ,^^,  r^,,^  j^,^  j,,,,,^,  ^j,^.,^  ^^.j^h  full  vacuum,  and 

In  the  manulactunng  ot  steam  turbines  a  ^,^^.  discharge  from  the  hot  well  pump  verv 

i^':HX    amount    ot    testing    is    necessary,    to  accuralolv  measure,!. 

"-/.-rmine  the  effect  ot   making  changes  in  g  ,.^  ^.;,„.^,.„^^,r  tubes  will  sometimes  cause 

d-r-.jgn   or   to    verity    thoones   and    formuhe  ioaka>:o  which  is  cxtremclv  difficult  to  locate, 

v.-hich  cannot  be  established  by  calculation;  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,^^..^^.^  ^^^  detennined  bv  measur- 

much  of  this  is^of  an  exponmenial  or  labora-  .^^^  j,^^,  leakage."    This  is  the  case  when  the 

tory  nature.     There  is  also  a  arge  amoimt  o  ;,j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^-      _^j^,^,  ^^.j^^^^  ^^^  condenser  is 

testing  done  in  order  to  estabhsh  the  overall  ,^^,.^^^,^j    ^^..^j,    ^        ■    ^^^^.^    ^^    ^^^^^      ^j^^ 

economy  of  the  complete  umt.     1  his  latter  ^^^^-^^^^  ^^..„  ^^^.^^.^allv  give  erratic  results,  and 

IS  all  that  is  of  eommercial  value  to  those  ,^^,  ^^.^^^  ^,^;^^j,^:,   ,^^-  considered  that  do  not 

ojx-rating   steam    turbines.     The   actual   eth-  ^,^^,^^.    consistencv    with    other   tests    on    the 

ciency  ot  the  turbine  alone  isot  some  interest,  sime  iiruhine 
but    can   only   be   detennined   by   meiisurini: 

the    power    delivered    by    the    shaft    to    some  Measuring  Condensed  Steam 

fonn  of  brake,  or  to  a  generator  of  kntnvn  The  most   accurate  method  of  measuring 

etficiency.     .\ny  testing  by  allowing  tor  the  the  condensed  steam  is  by  the  use  of  tanks, 

different  losses  hv    the  methods    often   om-  so  arranged  that  all  the  water  can  be  weighed 

ployed  for  electrical  apparatus,  is  imiiraotioal  at    equal    time    intervals    during    the    test, 

and  should  not  be  considered.  The  jnimp.  pining  and  tanks  must  be  free 

fnMn  leaks,  and  the  condenser  and  pumps 

♦This   p:»j>rt  wrts  v''<'^*"'»'.'<'    •'**    'he    N'c\v    York   mcot.ni!    ol  .  «     *.U-^4.     ♦U*.     ,»»4-a«.     «^I1 

the  .\.i  K.K..  iv..n.ii<T  !t.  inKi.  must    be   SO  arranged   that   the   water   will 
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continuously  flow  to*  the  pump.  This  is 
essential  in  order  to 'get  accurate  results. 
Weighing  Water  Fed  to  Boilers 

This  method  is  quite  frequently  resorted 
to  when  the  condensed  steam  cannot  be 
measured,  as  is  the  case  when  the  turbine  is 
operating  non-condensing,  or  when  the  con- 
denser is  of  the  jet  type,  in  which  the  cooling 
water  is  mixed  with  condensed  steam.  In 
making  such  tests,  the  liability  to  error  is 
very  great,  and  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  results  may  be 
considered  reliable  within  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  steam  piping  connecting  the  boilers 
and  turbine  must  be  disconnected  from  all 
other  piping,  and  all  openings  must  be 
blanked  off;  valves  must  not  be  relied  on. 
All  blow  off  and  drain  valves  must  have  their 
outlets  visible.  All  piping  between  boiler 
feed-pumps  and  boilers  must  be  exposed,  and 
have  no  branches.  Leakage  of  the  boiler  itself 
is  the  most  difficult  to  locate,  as  all  water 
or  steam  escaping  is  vaporized  and  carried 
up  the  stack.  The  boiler  leakage  should  be 
checked  before  and  after  each  test  by  closing 
the  throttle  to  the  turbine,  or  if  necessary,  by 
blanking  the  pipes  at  the  turbine  and  running 
a  test  measuring  the  amount  of  water  required 
with  full  steam  pressure  on  boilers  and  piping. 

The  feed  water  used  should  be  weighed, 
and  not  measured  by  meters. 

Tests  which  have  come  under  our  observa- 
tion have  shown  boiler  leakage  of  10  and  12 
per  cent  of  the  water  weighed  into  the  boilers, 
and  one  i)articular  case  showed  a  leakage  of 
over  20  per  cent. 

Test  by  Heat  Balance 

This  method  of  testing  is  based  on  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  heat  transferred  to  the 
cooling  water  from  the  condensed  steam. 
It  is  extremely  inaccurate  and  unreliable,  and 
at  best  can  give  but  an  a])proximate  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  steam  being  condensed.  The 
quantity  and  temi)erature  of  cooling  water 
and  the  temperature  of  the  outgoing  water, 
carrying  with  it  the  condensed  steam,  are 
measured  as  accurately  as  ])ossible.  The 
reason  for  inaccuracies  is  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  cooling  water  and 
its  true  average  temperature  change.  The 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water  may  vary 
at  different  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  small 
discrepancies  in  the  reading  will  show  large 
variations  in  the  estimated  steam  consump- 
tion of  the  turbine,  since  the  temperature 
rise  is  small. 


Duration  of  Tests 

In  order  to  establish  accurately  any  given 
point,  all  tests  should  be  run  with  fixed 
conditions  after  a  state  of  equilibrium  is 
established  and  things  are  constant  for  an 
appreciable  length  of  time.  The  time  re- 
quired will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  test 
being  made.  In  general,  when  small  amounts 
are  being  measured,  the  duration  of  the  tests 
should  be  somewhat  greater,  for  example, 
when  measuring  the  condenser  leakage,  this 
test  should  be  nm  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  in  order  that  the  small  quantity  of 
water  which  will  come  through  may  be 
accurately  weighed. 
Efficiencies 

The  net  overall  efficiency  expressed  by  the 
ratio  between  the  kilowatt-hours  output  of 
the  generator,  and  the  available  energy  in 
the  steam,  is  the  only  one  of  any  particular 
commercial  value.  The  com]>arison  of  effi- 
ciencies of  different  machines  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  considering  their  relative 
merits.  To  detennine  the  available  energy 
in  one  pound  of  steam  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  quality  and  the  temperature  of  the 
entering  steam;  also  the  pressure  at  the 
turbine  exhaust.  To  measure  the  exhaust 
pressure,  or  vacuum,  a  gauge  should  not  be 
relied  on.  The  most  accurate  means  is  to 
use  a  full  length  mercury  gauge,  and  subtract 
the  readings  given  by  this,  from  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  the  time  the  test  is  made. 
If  the  steam  be  superheated,  since  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
specific  heat  of  sui)erheatcd  steam,  the  figure 
assumed  must  be  given. 

In  testing  turbines  consisting  of  several 
stages,  the  pressures  in  the  different  stages 
should  be  measured:  this  affords  a  check, 
and  should  show  any  abnormal  conditions 
existing  in  the  interior,  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  observed. 

The  kilowatt  output  should  be  net,  that  is, 
the  kilowatts  for  excitation  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  generator  output. 
Checking  Instruments 

All  instruments,  including  meters,  gauges, 
thennometers,  and  scales,  must  be  very 
accurately  calibrated  or  checked  before  and 
after  the  test.  Small  inaccuracies  in  some  of 
the  readings  may  entirely  discredit  tests 
which  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make. 

Inspection  and  Adjustment 

Before  tests  are  made  the  turbine  should 
be  inspected   to  see   that  all   parts   are  in 
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proper  condition.  If  necessary  the  interior 
should  be  examined  to  see  that  the  buckets 
have  not  been  damaged  by  foreign  substances, 
and  all  necessary  adjustments  made  at  this 
time.  After  the  tests  have  been  completed, 
the  machine  should  be  ready  for  commercial 
service,  and  no  adjustments  of  the  turbine 
should  be  made. 

Corrections 

Whenever  possible,  turbines  should  be 
tested  under  the  conditions  for  which  they 
were  built  to  operate.  Correcting  for  dif- 
ferent conditions  is  always  liable  to  throw- 
some  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  test, 
and  therefore  on  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
being  tested.  Different  machines  will  have 
different  correction  factors  for  varying  condi- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
arbitrarily  fix  the  allowances  that  should  be 
made. 

In  general,  the  corrections  for  steam 
pressure,  moisture,  or  superheat,  are  less 
liable  to  be  misleading  than  the  correction 
for  varying  vacuum,  for  the  reason  that  com- 
paratively large  changes  in  any  one  of  the  first 
three,  will  but  slightly  affect  the  conditions  in 
the  machine;  whereas,  a  slight  change  in  the 
vacuum  makes  an  enormous  change  in  the 
available  energy  and  volume  of  the  steam  in 
the  low  pressure  end  of  the  turbine.  A 
turbine  may  show  a  splendid  efficiency  with 
poor  vacuum,  but  unless  it  be  properly 
proportioned,  it  may  give  a  poor  efficiency 
with  a  good  vacuum. 

Test  Results 

The  majority  of  commercial  tests  on  turbo- 
generators are  made  to  determine  w^hether 
or  not  the  unit  is  fulfilling  the  guarantees 
made  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  apparatus. 
The  steam  turbine  differs  from  the  recipro- 
cating steam  engine,  in  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  any  readings  that  will  give  a  direct 
indication  of  the  power  being  developed. 
The  designing  engineer  with  all  necessary 
data,  can  estimate  very  accurately  what 
power  the  turbine  is  develo])ing  under  any 
given  set  of  conditions.  But  the  operating 
engineer  has  not  the  time,  nor  is  he  interested 
in  making  such  calculations. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing, 
that  the  complete  test  of  a  unit  necessitates 
taking  a  large  number  of  measurements,  and 
small  inaccuracies  in  taking  many  of  the 
readings  are  liable  to  affect  considerably  the 
final  results.  For  this  reason,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  machine  should  be  discredited  on 
account  of  small  variation  in  the  final  results. 


With  the  high  efficiencies  now  being 
obtained,  small  inaccuracies  in  readings  will 
show  a  relatively  large  per  cent  variation  in 
the  steam  consumption.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  manufacturers  guarantee  an  efficiency 
which  is  not  quite  so  good  as  may  be  expected 
from  the  unit.  Another  method  is  to  guar- 
antee the  efficiency  that  may  be  expected, 
with  an  allowance  to  cover  permissible 
inaccuracies  in  making  tests. 
The  Steam  Flow  Meter 

Under  suitable  circumstances,  thoroughly 
accurate  tests  may  be  made  by  measuring 
the  steam  with  a  meter.  Such  tests  will  be 
more  convenient  than  those  made  by  any 
other  method.  Certain  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, but  there  should  be  small  expense  in 
providing  conditions  that  will  insiu*e  reliable 
results  with  the  best  meters. 

Even  where  other  methods  of  measurement 
arc  used  the  steam  flow  meter  will  always  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  since  its  readings  are 
accurately  proportional  to  flow  and  show 
the  conditions  instantaneously. 

MEASURING  THE  ELECTRICAL  OUTPUT  IN 
CONNECTION   WITH   TURBINE   TESTS 

The  output  of  the  turbo-generator  may  be 
either  direct  current  or  alternating  current. 
Wc  will  consider  first  the  measurement  of 
direct  current  output.  Usually,  station 
instruments  in  connection  with  generator 
switchboard  have  been  provided,  but  unless 
temperature  conditions  can  be  very  accu- 
rately controlled  and  the  instruments  can  be 
checked  under  operating  conditions  they 
should  not  be  used.  The  station  voltmeters 
may  sometimes  be  satisfactory  but  it  is  the 
usual  practice  to  supply  direct  current 
station  ammeters  to  operate  from  shunts  of 
approximately  GO  millivolts  drop,  w^hich  re- 
quires that  the  indicating  part  of  the  ammeter 
be  largely  a  copper  circuit;  therefore  the 
whole  combination  is  subject  to  considerable 
error  due  to  variations  in  room  temperature, 
and  with  some  shunt  arrangements,  to 
variations  in  the  current  to  be  measured  as 
well.  P'or  the  precise  measurement  of  direct 
current  output,  portable  indicating  ammeters 
should  he  used  having  200-millivolt-drop 
shunts,*  thereby  pennitting  the  use  of  indi- 
cating millivoltmeters  whose  circuits  con- 
sist largely  of  resistance  material  having 
practically  no  temperature  coefficient.  It  is 
also  desirable,  when  possible,  to  measure  the 
volts  by  similar  portable  voltmeters. 

*This  is  not  an  arbitrary  value  but  has  been  chosen  by 
several  makers  as  giving  the  best  compensation  of  all  temper- 
ature  errors. 
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When  using  either  switchboard  or  portable 
instruments  the  influence  of  any  stray  fields 
should  be  investigated  and  arrangements 
made  whereby  these  stray  fields  will  not 
affect  the  measured  output.  Special  caution 
must  be  observed  in  this  respect  if  the  instru- 
ments are  not  of  a  shielded  tyi)e.  If  the 
influence  of  stray  fields  is  very  small  it  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  final  result  by 
periodically  turning  the  instruments  between 
successive  readings.  There  is  also  another 
point  in  connection  with  the  measurement 
of  amperes  which  is  important,  especially  when 
testing  large  units,  namely:  care  should  be 
taken  to  correct  the  observed  indications  of 
the  milli  voltmeter  for  any  electromotive 
forces  that  may  appear  in  the  shunt  or  leads 
due  to  thermoelectric  effects.  The  amount 
of  error  due  to  this  cause  may  be  observed 
by  reading  the  millivoltmeter  at  the  close  of 
the  test  with  no  current  flowing  in  the  main 
circuit.  There  may  then  be  observed  a  small 
positive  or  negative  indication,  which  should 
be  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  observed 
ampere  readings.  Of  course,  to  have  this 
correction  constant  throughout  the  test  the 
entire  arrangement  should  be  run  under  the 
test  load  until  final  temperature  conditions 
in  the  shunt  have  been  established.  These 
precautions  need  not  be  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  standard  precision  shunts  having 
200  millivolts  drop. 

Referring  again  to  the  station  type  of 
shunts,  unless  the  ammeter  is  checked  with 
the  shunt  connected  into  the  busbars,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  know  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  current  flow  through  the  shunt 
is  the  same  when  the  ammeter  is  used,  as 
when  it  was  tested.  It  is  quite  ])ossible  to 
have  large  errors  due  to  this  cause. 
Measurement  of  Alternating  Current  Output 

If  the  output  is  small — less  than  20  or  30 
kw. — wattmeters,  ammeters  and  voltmeters 
without  current  or  volt-multipliers  may  be 
used.  The  same  remarks  with  regard  to 
disturbing  influences  which  apply  with  direct 
current  instruments,  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  instruments  for  alternating  current. 
They  are  not  usually  much  affected  by  steady 
magnetic  fields  but  in  many  locations  where 
large  generators  must  be  tested  there  may  be 
fields  which  would  have  an  api^reciable  effect 
on  the  indications  of  the  instruments  and 
which  would  alternate  with  the  same  fre- 
quency as  the  circuit  to  be  tested.  The 
current  leads  of  the  circuit  under  test  may 
l>ecome  a  source  of  error.  Such  fields  require 
the  use  of  shielded  instruments  or  the  careful 


handling  of  those  of  the  unshielded  sort  to 
eliminate  any  possible  errors. 

After  all  questions  in  connection  with  the 
instruments  themselves  have  been  disposed 
of  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  proper  use 
of  the  instrument  transformers  which  provide 
usually  the  only  means  of  enlarging  the 
capacity  of  the  instruments  to  meet  ordinary 
requirements. 

The  station  equipment  provided  for  use 
with  the  generator  can  be  checked  carefully 
and  both  the  instruments  and  transformers 
employed  for  the  precision  test,  but  this  is  not 
usually  as  convenient  as  to  insert  trans- 
formers specially  tested  for  the  work.  Of 
course,  if  the  constructors  of  the  plant  have 
the  foresight  to  install  tested  transformers, 
these  are  at  any  time  available  for  precision 
testing.  Makers  of  instrument  transformers, 
can  supply  them  with  certificates  showing 
])erformance  under  any  sj)ecificd  conditions, 
when  requested. 

In  using  instrument  transfonners  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  precaution  to  have 
the  secondary  connected  load  the  same  as 
that  which  was  on  the  transformers  when  they 
were  tested  for  the  certificate.  It  is  also 
necessary,  if  the  test  is  to  be  made  under 
conditions  that  will  give  low  power  factor  on 
circuits,  to  at  least  know  that  the  phase 
displacements  in  the  instrument  transformers 
are  not  large  enough  to  appreciably  affect 
the  results.  It  is  also  well  to  obser\'e  the 
precaution  not  to  use  instrument  trans- 
formers with  interconnected  secondaries  ex- 
cept for  the  common  ground  connection 
which  should  be  employed  as  a  safety  pre- 
caution 

If  possible,  a  test  should  be  made  on  non- 
inductive  load.  If  this  is  done  the  indications 
of  the  voltmeters  and  ammeters  may  be 
used  to  check  the  indications  of  the  watt- 
meters. If  all  the  test  arrangements  have 
been  satisfactorily  attended  to  the  apparent 
power  as  showed  by  the  volts  and  amperes 
should  agree  within  one  per  cent  with  the 
wattmeter  indications  and  the  watts  indicated 
should  be  taken  as  the  true  output.  If  the 
test  cannot  be  made  at  unity  power-factor, 
the  voltmeters  and  ammeters  should  still  be 
included  so  that  the  general  conditions  of 
distribution  of  load,  etc.,  may  be  known 
throughout  the  test.  For  this  purpose  the 
station   instruments    would    be   satisfactory. 

The  use  of  watthour  meters  for  this  class 
of  testing  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 
There  are  watthour  meters  for  direct  current 
and  for  alternating  current  circuits,  and  under 
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both  of  these  headings  there  are  those  which 
might  be  classed  as  accurate  and  those 
which  could  hardly  be  so  described.  Still 
the  very  best  watthour  meters  that  can  be 
made  are  inferior  in  performance  to  the  best 
portable  indicating  instruments.  Watthour 
meters  are  slightly  affected  by  changes  of 
voltage,  frequency,  wave  shape,  etc.,  and  by 
the  amount  of  load  current  which  is  being 
measured.  Sometimes  if  the  load  is  very 
fluctuating  and  the  lest  must  be  made  under 
service  conditions  the  output  may  be  more 
accurately  determined  by  watthour  meters 
than  by  indicating  instruments,  but  this 
would  represent  extreme  conditions,  and 
would  not  usually  be  true. 

Watthour  meters  should  never  be  used 
unless  checked  in  place  at  the  frequency, 
voltage,  wave  shape,  etc.,  which  are  to  be 
used  in  testing.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  run 
a  complete  test  on  a  fairly  steady  load  it  is 
usually  possible  to  make  a  few  runs  on  the 
watthour  meter  under  load  conditions  and  to 
use  this  check  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
output  by  means  of  the  watthour  meters 
during  the  test  run  on  unsteady  load.  It  is 
still  advisable  to  read  the  indicating  instru- 
ments at  short  intervals  so  that  their  indica- 
tions may  be  made  use  of  in  computing  the 
final  result.  The  fluctuations  shown  by  the 
recorded  values  will  determine  how  much 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  indicating 
instruments. 

Checks  of  watthour  meters  should  not, 
for  precision  purposes,  be  made  with  the 
meter  subjected  to  other  than  exact  load 
conditions  and  on  the  same  circuit.  Com- 
promise methods  of  testing. watthour  meters, 
similar  to  the  usual  test  of  a  three-phase 
two-element  meter  on  a  single-phase  circuit, 
should  not  be  used.*  This  is  because  the 
accuracy  demanded  is  better  than  that  in 
ordinary  metering  and  does  not  mean  that 
the  compromise  test  is  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory for  ordinary  service  for  meters  known 
to  be  without  interference  between  elements. 
If  watthour  meters  are  tested  in  place,  using 
the  above  [)recautions,  and  indicating  instru- 
ments are  employed  and  read  at  frecjuent 
intervals  during  a  test  run  of  three  to  five 
hours,  the  watthour  record  should  agree  with 
the  output  as  determined  by  the  indicating 
instruments  within  one  per  cent  on  fairly 
steady  commercial  loads  with  the  chances 
largely  in  favor  of  the  indicating  instruments 
being  correct.     Single-phase  indicating  instru- 
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ments  for  polyphase  service  are  to  be  preferred 
for  precision  work  to  polyphase  instruments, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  indications  of  a 
polyphase  instrument  are  made  up  by  the 
two  elements  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  ai)ply  corrections  to  either  element 
to  get  the  true  total  result  unless  the  division 
of  load  is  known  by  single  phase-instruments; 
and  if  the  single-phase  instruments  are 
required  for  this  purpose  they  may  as  well  be 
of  the  precision  class  and  used  for  the  actual 
determinations,  and  the  polyphase  instrument 
omitted. 

CONCLUSION 

To  accurately  and  positively  determine  the 
efficiency  of  a  steam  turbine,  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  making  the  tests.  If  all  necessary 
precautions  are  not  taken,  the  results  are 
liable  to  be  misleading,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  absolutely  valueless  so  far  as 
determining  the  actual  economy  of  the  unit. 

The  modern  steam  turbine,  unlike  the 
reciprocating  engine,  should  require  no  adjust- 
ments before  making  economy  tests,  that  is, 
after  it  has  been  adjusted,  any  turbine  should 
be  able  to  stand  all  the  sudden  variations  of 
load  and  steam  conditions  occurring  in  com- 
mercial operation.  The  turbine  shotild  be 
tested  with  the  adjustments  that  are  normally 
maintained.  After  tests  have  been  made  to 
establish  the  economy  of  a  turbine,  no 
adjustments  should  be  made,  that  may  affect 
the  efficiency.  Any  such  adjustments  may 
discredit  the  entire  test. 

The  testing  of  steam  turbines  in  some 
respects  resembles  the  testing  of  water 
turbines,  and  it  is  recognized  what  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken  in  testing  them  in 
order  to  avoid  misleading  results.  The  test- 
ing of  steam  turbines  demands  even  more 
care,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  condi- 
tions which  have  to  be  maintained  and 
accurately  measured. 

With  the  ever  increasing  search  for  higher 
economies  in  the  production  of  power,  the 
efficiency  of  every  piece  of  apparatus  that 
forms  a  link  in  the  chain  between  the  coal 
pile  and  the  switchboard  must  be  maintained 
at  its  best,  and  in  a  turbine  power  station  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  efficiency  of  the 
turl)ine  alone,  but  every  source  of  loss  should 
be  rim  down  and  eliminated  or  reduced  to 
its  minimum.  Several  small  losses  may  in 
the  aggregate  be  sufficient  to  cause  an  other- 
wise economical  plant  to  make  a  very  poor 
showing. 
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On  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  is  located  a 
tract  of  rolling  upland  con- 
sisting of  about  eleven  thou- 
sand acres,  notable  as  the 
ancestral  home  of  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  the  well  know  n 
American  financier.  T  h  e 
homestead  is  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Nelson  County*  on  the 
Southern  Railroad  between 
Chariot tevillc  and  Lynch- 
burg, The  Imildings  have 
been  restored  and  enlarged, 
the  plantation  has  been 
thoroughly  electrified  and 
made  a  model  even  for  this 
advanced  agricullural  age, 
and  the  rolling  hills  which 
are  not  under  cultivation 
have  been  made  into  game 
preser\^es. 

Recently  this  large  planta- 
tion was  equipped  with  a 
complete  electrical  system, 
buildings  are  now  flooded  nightly  with  an 
abundance  of  electric  light  and  there  is  plenty 
of  electric  power  to  drive  the  farm  machinery', 
to  operate  the  dairy  and  the  flour  and  grist 
mill,  and  to  manufacture  ice  and  do  the  other 
endless  chores  familiar  to  farm  work.  With- 
out this  modern  power  system  it  would 
require  a  considerable  number  of  men  and 
horses  to  do  the  work  about  this  large  planta- 
tion. Now  the  working  energy  of  eighty 
horses — of  a*U)  men— is  confined  in  one  power 
room  where  it  can  be  instantly  dispatched  in 
any  amount  desired  to  do  the  hard  work 
about  the  farm  and  the  many  farm  buildings. 

The  main  p(jwer  house,  located  near  the 
bam  buildings,  is  of  stone  construction  with 
concrete  floors,  and  is  amply  large  enough  to 
house  the  power  generating  machinery  and 
the  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  still  leave 
sufficient  space  for  the  milk  rcKims  and  the 
milk  handling  machinery.  In  the  power 
room  is  a  60  kw.,  three-i^hase,  2:iO(*  volt 
General  Electric  generator  direct  connected 
to  a  lUO  h.p.,  three  cylinder,  Nash  gas  engine. 
The  Nash  enji^ine  operates  on  gas  generated 
in  the  building  by  gas  producer  plant  utilizing 
anthracite  pea  coal.  This  gas-driven  gene- 
rator supplies  ample  current  for  lighting  the 
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many  buildings  on  the  plantation,  furnishes 
energy  to  the  many  motors  driving  the  farm 
machinery,  and  provides  for  the  operation  of 
special  heating  devices,  fan  motors,  etc. 
Compressed  air  is  used  for  starting  the  gas 
engine^  a  small  1  h.p.  motor  operating  the 
air  compressor.  Fastened  to  the  ceiling  in 
the  power  room  and  belted  to  the  main  shaft, 
is  a  small  exciter.  To  the  left  of  the  engine 
and  generator  are  located  the  necessary 
switchboard  panels.  Three  10  kw.  trans- 
ff>rmers  are  placed  in  the  loft  of  the  power 
house  for  stepping  the  voltage  down  to  22U 
volts  for  the  power  circuits;  a  ltd  volt  tap 
being  fjrovided  forthelighting  circuits.  Stand- 
ard marine  wiring  is  used  throughout  and  all 
wires  are  laid  in  conduil. 

A  portion  of  the  power  house  building  is 
devoted  to  refrigeration  and  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  ice.  A  ton  of  ice  is  made  every 
day,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  plant 
maintains  low  temperatures  in  four  cold 
storage  rooms,  namely,  one  for  meats,  one 
for  the  perishable  fruit  products  of  the  eslatCp 
one  for  milk,  and  one  for  milk  products,  such 
as  cream  and  butter.  A  15  h.p.  motor  drives 
the  ammonia  gas  compressor  in  this  refrigera- 
ting plant,  while  a  smaller  motor  of  1  J^j  horse- 
|K>wcr  operates  the  brine  circulating  pumps. 
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Another  interesting  installation  in  the 
power  house  is  a  small  2o  h.p,  low  pressure 
boiler  which  generates  the  steam  used  for 
heating  the  power  house,  supplies  energy  to 
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the  small  steam  turbines  thai  operate  the 
cream  separator  and  the  bottle  washer,  and 
gives  a  surplus  supply  of  live 
steam  for  sterilizing  the  cans, 
bottles  and  dairy  machinery. 

In  the  dairy  bam  there  are 
sixty  fine  imported  Guernsey 
cows.  The  stable  is  a  model 
of  its  kind,  with  every  con- 
venience for  caring  for  the 
stock,  and  every  sanitary 
arrangement  necessary  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the 
cattle  and  to  assure  a  large 
supply  of  pure  milk. 

The  milking  is  still  being 
done   by    hand,    although    a 
vacuum     milking     system , 
driven  by  electric   p>ovver.  is 
being  considered.   The  milk  is 
carried  across  the  intervening 
space  between  the  dairy  barn 
and  the  power  house  building 
and   deposited    in    the    milk 
room.      This    milk    room    is 
finished  in  white  plaster  with 
a  concrete  floor.      A   %   h,p,   motor  drives 
a    countershaft    from    which    is    belted    the 
pump  that  raises  the  milk  to  a  tank  in  the 
loft.     As  the  milk  descends  from  the  loft  by 


gravity  it  is  strained  and  cooled.  Both 
sterilized  and  pasteurized  milk  are  shipped, 
and  when  the  proper  quantities  for  this 
purpose  have  been  prepared  and  bottled, 
the  remainder  is  put  through  a  De  Laval 
separator  driven  by  a  tiny  steam  tur- 
bine; the  cream  being  carried  away  to 
the  ripening  room  where  it  is  cured 
and  soured  by  a  special  process.  In 
this  apartment  a  li  h.p.  General  Electric 
motor  drives  the  chum  and  other 
machinery. 

In  connection  with  the  milk  room 
there  is  a  wash  room  where  the  cans, 
bottles,  pails  and  other  machinery  are 
washed  and  sterilized.  A  2  h.p.  motor 
drives  a  countershaft  from  which  is 
belted  the  machine  for  washing  cans, 
the  can  being  washed  inside  and  out  in 
one  process.  The  bottle  washer  is 
driven  by  a  small  steam  turbine.  Every 
can,  bottle  and  pail,  as  well  as  the  parts 
of  the  separator  and  other  machinery, 
are  thoroughly  sterilized  with  live  steam 
as  soon  as  the  washing  is  done.  Live 
steam  is  also  used  to  sterilize  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  milk  rooms  after  the 
rooms  have  been  carefully  washed 
and  flushed.  The  dairy  attendants  are 
provided    with    a   wash  room   which  is   also 
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Fig.  3,     3  HP.,  2W  Volt  Indtiction  Motor  Drivinti  Can  Washer  in  Cre«inery 

equipped  with  suitable  lockers  and   shower 
baths. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  dairy  work  is  an 
up-to-date  laundry  where  the  white  uniforms 
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and  other  clothing  of  the  dairymen  are 
laundered.  A  2  h.p.  motor  drives  the  washing 
machine.  Another  motor,  rated  at  ^  h.p., 
whirls  the  centrifugal  dryer,  the  mangle  being 
operated  by  a  similar  }  2  h.p. 
motor.  The  drtim  of  this 
mangle  is  heated  by  electric- 
ity. Electric  flatirons  are  also 
used. 

Besides  the  blooded  cattle 
on  the  plantation,  there  are 
nearly  two  hundred  thorough- 
bred horses.  To  supply  all 
these  animals  with  ground 
feed  a  small  flour  mill  is 
maintained,  the  waste  from 
which  is  utilized  for  cattle 
feed.  This  mill  has  a  capacity 
of  fifty  barrels  of  flour  a  day 
and  handles  a  large  portion 
of  the  wheat  of  that  section. 
The  mill  is  driven  by  a  large 
electric  motor. 

Electricity  plays  no  insig- 
nificant part  in  adding  to  the 
comfort  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  Ryan  home- 
stead.    The  lighting  current 
for  the  main  residence  is  fur- 
nished by  a  storage  battery 
located  in  the  basement  and  charged  from  the 
main  power  plant.     Every  room  in  the  large 
mansion  is  provided  with  an  abundance  of  elec- 
tric light,  and  electricity  is  also  extensively  used 


about  the  building  lor  heating  and  power  pur- 
poses. There  are  electric  dish  warmers  in  the 
kitchen,  electric  heaters  in  the  chambers,  and 
electric  cooking  devices  for  special  service. 


Fig.  4.     LAundry      From  Left  to  Right.     W»iher  Driver*  by  2  H.P.,  220  Volt 

Induction  Motor ;  Centrifugal  Dryer  Driven  by  ^  i  H.P.,  230  Volt  Induction 

Motor;  Mangle  Driven  by  'j  HP.  220  VoH  Induction  MotOf 


In  order  that  the  electric  service  need  not 
cease,  even  if  the  main  power  plant  should 
meet  with  some  unlooktd  for  accident,  an 
auxiliary  plant  is  located  about  three  hundred 
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yards  from  the  main  power  station  and 
arranged  for  parallel  operation  with  the  main 
plant.  In  this  auxiliary  power  house,  which 
was  the  initial  electrical  equipment  on  the 
estate,  is  located  a  50  h.p.  gas  producing 
plant  similar  in  operation  to  the  one  in  the 
main  power  house.  A  45  h.p.,  three  cylinder 
Nash  engine  is  belted  to  a  37}  2  k^^'-  alternating 
current  generator.  This  plant,  though  some- 
what smaller,  is  operated  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  main  i)lant,  and  is  held  in 
readiness  to  be  instantly  started  iij)  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

A  mile  away  is  still  another  gas  producing 
plant  where  a  37  h.p.  gas  engine  is  direct 
connected  to  a  powerful  pumj:)  which  forces 
water  into  a  large  reservoir  having  a  ca])acity 


of  305,000  gallons.  This  reservoir  is  located 
on  a  hill,  so  that  the  water  system  for  the 
entire  place  is  operated  by  gravity,  giving  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  as  well  as  ample 
fire  protection. 

This  electrical  plant  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  foreman 
of  Mr.  Ryan's  plantation  speaks  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  its  conveniences,  flexibility 
and  safety.  The  apparatus  was  installed  by 
Westerberg  <S:  Williams  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  electrical  equipment  is  almost  entirely 
General  Electric  apparatus.  Already  plans 
are  under  way  for  extensive  improvements  of 
the  electrical  apparatus  and  ultimately  elec- 
tricity will  be  employed  wherever  power  is 
required  about  the  ])lantation. 


COMPENSATORS* 

Part  II 
By  W.  \\\  Lewis 


Compensators  for  Deriving  Neutral  of  Three- Wire 
D.C.  Lighting  Systems 

It    is    the    standard    practice    to    design 
three-wire  generators  up  to   500   kw.,   with 
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Fig.   17 


single-phase  collector  rings;  over  500  kw., 
with  three-phase  collectors.  In  this  discus- 
sion we  shall  assume  the  following  ratios  of 
alternating  current  to  direct  current  voltage 
at  full  load  for  three-wire  generators: 


Single-phase  collectors 
Two-phase  collectors 
Three-phase  collectors 


Full  Load  Ratio 
A.C.  to  D.C. 


(a)  For  single-phase  collector  rings  one 
compensator  is  used.  Fig.  17  shows  the 
connections  and  distribution  of  current  for 

♦  Part  I  of  thi.s  article  was  published  in  the  Review  for  De- 
cember, 1910. 


a  three- wire  generator,  8  poles,  150  kw., 
1 10  r.p.m.,  125/250  volts,  25  per  cent  unbal- 
ancing. A  compensator  rated  H-7.3  cycles, 
0.8  kw.,  1<S2/01  volts  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  winding  consists  of  four  coils, 
two  on  each  leg  of  the  core,  inter- 
connected as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The 
heavy  inside  arrows  indicate  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  direct  current,  and 
the  light  outside  arrows  the  flow 
of  the  alternating  current,  which  is 
exciting  current  only.  The  direct 
currents  on  each  leg  oppose  each 
other,  and  thus  cause  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  flux  in  the  iron. 
The  calculation  of  the  rating  is 
simple: 
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=  0.8  kw. 
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(b)     For    two-phase    collector    rings    two 
transformers  similar  to  the  above  are  used, 
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eax;h  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  single-phase 
rating. 

(c)     Three-phase    collector    rings.      If    a 
Y-connected    compensator,    wnth    the    coils 
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Pig.  19 

of  <.*ach  phase  on  one  leg  were  used,  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Fig.  19 
would     prevail.       The    unbalanced     current 


Pig.   20 

flowing  along  the  neutral  splits  in  three  equal 
parts  at  the  *'y  point,  one-third  of  the 
cnirrent  flowing  in  each  leg.     The  flux  con- 
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other,  leaving  the  third,  j^^  to  send  a  flux 
around  the  core,  tending  to  oversaturate. 

To   obviate   this,   the   so-called   '* zigzag" 
winding  is  usually  employed.     This  consists 
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two  coils  on  each  leg,  cross-connected 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  and  causing  conditions 
in  the  core  as  shown  in  Fig.  20-a.     The  flux 
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ditions  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  lU-a.  Equal 
fluxes  are  induced  in  the  three  legs.  Two  of 
them,   say    /i    and   /s   will   counteract   each 


Pig.  20a 

due  to  the  outer  coil  in  each  leg  will  neutralize 
that  due  to  the  inner  coil,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  only  flux  in  the  core  will  be  that  due  to 
the  alternating  magnetiz- 
ing current.  The  heavy 
arrows  in  Fig.  20,  as  before, 
indicate  direct  current,  the 
light  arrows  alternating 
current. 

For  a  generator  rated  10- 
poles,  400  kw.,  110  r.p.m., 
125/250  volts,  25  per  cent 
unbalancing,  a  compensa- 
tor rated— 9.2  cycles,  20.8 
kw.,  150/90  volts  will  be 
required  (Fig.  21).  Follow- 
ing is  a  calculation  of  the 
capacity  of  the  com|>en- 
sator: 
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=  20.8  kw. 
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Two  compensators  T  connected  are  some- 
times furnished  for  this  service,  but  this 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  extra 
compensator  required  and  on  account  of  the 


railroad  on  which  it  is  to  serve.  The  compen- 
sators are  rated  arbitrarily  as  RK-512, 
RK-513,  etc.  Fig.  23  shows  a  typical  compen- 
sator, RK-516,  for  operation  on  a  25  cycle, 


Fig.   22 

difficulty  in  winding  the  teaser  in  order  to 
prevent  an  unbalancing  of  the  flux,  or  to 
maintain  the  same  unbalancing  in  each  leg. 
Fig.  22  illustrates  this  type. 

Railway  Compensators 

Railway  compensators  arc  used  for  supply- 
ing current  at  proper  voltages  to  the  alterna- 
ting current  railway  motors,  compressor 
motors,  fan  motors,  lights,  heaters,  etc.,  that 
form  the  electrical  equipment  of  electric  cars 
and  locomotives.    This  type  is  an  exception 


10,500  volt  circuit;  two  compensators  opera- 
ting four  GEA-603  motors  in  series-parallel. 
Two  hundred  seventy  amperes  may  be  taken 
from  any  tap  with  the  exception  of  the  104 
volt  tap,  which  is  good  for  150  amperes.     The 
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to  the  rule  laid  down  in  an  early  part  of  this 
paper,  that  compensators  are  not  to  be  used 
when  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
primary  and  secondary  voltages.  Compen- 
sators are  used  in  this  case  because  they  are 
more  convenient  and  somewhat  cheaper 
than  transformers  for  the  same  service. 
On  account  of  the  high  voltages  used  and 
the  fact  that  one  side  of  the  line  is  grounded, 
they  must  be  highly  insulated.  As  the 
conditions  on  railway  lines  using  single-phase 
alternating  current  vary  considerably,  each 
type  of  compensator  is  special  and  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  particular 


output  of  the  compensator  is  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.    The  kilowatt  rating  is  as  follows: 


Section 


al) 
bd 
df 


Current 


343 
286 
254 
16 


Volts 


104 

302 

154 

9940 


Watts 


35672 

80936 

39116 

159040 

314764 


314764 


=  157.4  kw. 

{To  be  Continued) 


ENERGY  LOSS  THROUGH  CORONA  ON  EXTRA  HIGH  VOLTAGE 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT  LINES 

By  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz 


The  subject  on  which  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  is  the  phenomena  of  corona  and 
the  losses  due  to  corona  in  high  voltage 
electric  circuits.  This  class  of  phenomena — 
luminous  discharges,  electrostatic  glow,  etc. — 
was  really  the  first  which  was  investigated 
when  electricity  was  still  a  science  and  branch 
of  physics  and  was  dealt  wnth  theoretically 
but  had  no  practical  usefulness.  Then,  mth 
the  old  high  voltage,  zero  power  electrostatic 
machines,  all  we  could  get  were  electrostatic 
sparks,  glow  discharges,  brush  discharges 
and  corona  effect.  When  electricity  emerged 
from  the  theoretical  stage  into  an  industry— 
into  electrical  engineering — the  electric  cir- 
cuits we  had  to  deal  with  were  of  relatively 
low  voltage,  and  all  these  phenomena  of 
disruptive  discharges,  luminescent  discharges, 
etc.,  did  not  appear  and  their  investigation 
was  of  no  practical  value.  It  was  only  later 
on,  when  the  alteniaiing  current  had  estab- 
lished  its  position  as  one  of  the  methods  of 
transmitting  and  distributing  electric  power, 
and  when  higher  and  higher  voltages  were 
required,  that  investigators  and  engineers 
became  able  to  build  transformers  and 
apparatus  producing  voltages  high  enough 
to  give  appreciable  electrostatic  sparks  and 
disruptive  effects,  and  the  glow  effects  as 
in  corona — first  from  the  surface  of  insulators 
which  were  in  contact  with  the  electric 
circuit,  and  then  also  in  free  air.  Still  later 
on  progressive  engineers  realized  that  possibly 
sometime  in  the  future  electrical  engineering 
might  advance  to  voltages  so  high  that  these 
corona  effects  would  really  become  of  indus- 
trial importance.  Investigations  were  made 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott,  of  the  Wcstioghouse 
Company,  in  observing  and  attempting  to 
measure  the  powder  consumed  by  corona .  That , 
I  think,  w*as in  189S.  In  I9U4,  'Professor  Ryan, 
at  that  time  of  Cornell  University,  published 
the  most  important  paper  that  we  have  had 
thus  far  in  this  field,  giving  a  review  of  the 
entire  subject  and  formulating  tentative 
laws  on  the  appearance  of  corona  effect 
which  indicated  the  relation  between  the 
voltage  at  which  the  glow  discharge  begins 
in  conductors,  and  the  diameter  and  distance 
apart  of  the  conductors,  etc. 

The  first  concern  to  realize  that  we  were 
fast  approaching  the  time  when  these  phenom- 
ena might  become  of  industrial  importance 


was  the  Stanley  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
our  present  friends,  who  indeed  have  been, 
as  we  know,  the  pioneers  in  very  high  voltage 
alternating  current  work.  An  extensive 
investigation  for  measuring  losses  by  corona 
in  conductors  of  various  sizes  was  instituted 
by  them  in  ISlMi,  and  they  carried  on  this 
work  not  merely  to  the  beginning  of  the 
phenomena  where  the  glow  appears  but  far 
beyond  that*  where  the  losses  would  be  %'cry 
formidable  in  any  circuit  of  considerable 
extent.  These  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  were  never  published,  were  carried  on 
by  Mr-  Hendricks.  Transfonners  suitable 
for  the  work  were  designed  and  built,  and  in 
the  investigations  which  we  are  now  making, 
these  very  transformers,  designed  as  the 
result  of  investigation  of  corona  effect  and 
allied  phenomena,  are  being  used. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
corner  the  copper  market  and  raise  the  price 
of  copper  out  of  sight.  The  result  was  that 
electrical  engineering  advanced  very  much 
faster  than  it  would  have  done  had  copper 
been  less  expensive.  We  were  forced  to  go  to 
\xjltages  very  much  higher  than  we  would 
have  otherwise  dared  to  use;  so  (>0,0(JU  volts 
was  brought  up  to  SU,0(tO  or  100,000  volts. 

When  the  first  100,000  volt  line  was  built 
(in  Michigan)  it  was  noticed  that  on  quiet 
nights  the  line  could  be  heard,  and  on  very 
dark  nights  could  even  be  faintly  seen,  and 
good  pictures  were  made  of  the  line  wnres  in 
absolute  darkness.  The  operating  voltage 
was  just  approaching  that  point  where 
luminosity  begins  to  manifest  itself.  A 
number  of  tests  were  made  on  this  line  in 
measuring  the  losses,  which,  at  110,000  and 
1 15,000  volts,  amounted  to  something  like  40 
kw.,  this  being  an  appreciable  amount,  yet  not 
formidable  in  the  seventy  miles  of  line.  Not 
long  afterwards,  on  another  100,000  volt  line 
in  Colorado  at  high  altitude,  it  was  foimd  that, 
when  the  line  was  opened  at  the  step-down 
end,  several  thousand  kilowatts  of  energy 
was  delivered  to  it  at  the  generator  end^not 
kilov^olt  amperes  but  true  iK>wer,  w^hich  was 
dissipated  from  the  line  by  corona — dissipated 
into  the  air  as  luminous  discharge  into  spaoe^ — 
true  energy  as  measured  by  wattmeter  and 
as  showTi  by  the  opening  of  the  water-gates 
on  the  wheels.  At  open  circuit,  therefore, 
the   line   ran   far   beyond   the   beginning   of 
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corona  loss,  and  the  voltage  was  high  enough 
to  give  very  fonnidable  losses.  When 
running  under  load  these  losses  did  not 
appear,  because,  for  a  150  mile  line,  the 
voltage  at  the  step-down  end  naturally  was 
somewhat  lower  than  at  the  step-up  end  and 


^h 


Fig.  1 

was  below  the  critical  value  at  which  losses 
occur.  When  there  was  no  load  on  the  line, 
the  voltage  rose  in  the  line  and  was  higher 
at  the  step-dow^n  end  than  at  the  step-up 
end,  reaching  a  value  above  the  corona 
critical  voltage. 

This  instance  naturally  impressed  upon 
everybody  the  fact  that  the  corona  loss  in 
transmission  lines  is  not  merely  of  theoretical 
interest — not  merely  a  thing  to  which  electri- 
cal engineering  may  come — but  that  it  is 
of  immediate  importance  to  find  out  where 
these  losses  occur  and  what  they  amount  to, 
in  order  to  avoid  them  in  some  other  line 
that  may  be  run  under  conditions  where, 
even  in  normal  operating  voltages,  we  are 
beyond  the  critical  corona  voltage  and  are 
dissipating  the  power  of  our  water  wheels  and 
making  the  air  luminous  for  150  miles  or  so 
instead  of  delivering  the  power. 

An  experimental  line  long  enough  to  meas- 
ure the  power  dissipated  from  it  has  therefore 
been  built,  and  in  the  last  year  we  have  made 
a  large  number  of  careful  investigations  to 
observe  this  phenomenon,  determine  where 
it  lies  and  measure  its  amount. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  this  phenomenon 
is.  The  air  is  an  insulator.  For  instance, 
take  an  electric  circuit  terminating  in  two 
conducting  plates  separated  by  air  (Fig.  1)  and 
upon  applying  a  low  voltage  no  current  passes. 
Increase  the  voltage  between  these  plates, 
raising  it  higher  and  higher,  and  finally  the 
air  becomes  a  conductor — there  is  a  break- 
down of  insulation.  The  insulating  character 
of  air  is  limited  by  a  certain  voltage  gradient — 
so  many  volts  per  inch.  If  we  attempt  to  go 
beyond  this  value,  the  air  ceases  to  be  an 
insulator  and  breaks  down,  just  as  a  column 
loaded  mechanically  beyond  a  certain  critical 
point  will  be  crushed,  a  wire  will  be  pulled 

*ort,  or   a  beam  will  break.     This  critical 


value  is  probably  between  70,000  and  80,000 
volts  per  inch.  If  then,  for  instance,  the 
distance  between  the  two  plates  is  two 
inches  and  we  gradually  raise  the  voltage, 
when  we  get  to,  say  150,000  volts  or  more, 
we  find  that  the  air  ceases  to  insulate  and  the 
current  which  passes  is  a  large  current — a 
bright,  noisy  spark — the  air  becoming  a 
conductor,  and  as  a  conductor,  closes  the 
circuit  and  permits  a  very  large  current  to 
pass. 

Take  another  instance:  Suppose  we  have 
two  conducting  wires  of  a  transmission  line 
and  gradually  increase  the  voltage  between 
them.  In  this  case  the  distribution  of 
voltage  between  the  two  conductors  will  not 
be  unifonn,  but,  as  you  can  easily  see,  the 
voltage  will  be  piled  up  more  near  the  con- 
ductors. (Fig.  2).  Near  one  conductor  the 
voltage  per  inch  will  be  high,  it  will  go  dow^n 
to  a  low  value  midway  between  the  conduc- 
tors, and  will  get  high  again  at  the  other 
conductor;  so  that  the  voltage  distribution 
between  two  circular  conductors  is  not 
uniform,  but  the  voltage  gradient — the  vol- 
tage per  inch — is  a  minimum  midway  between 
the  conductors  and  a  maximum  at  the  surface 
of  the  conductors.  If  then  we  gradually 
raise  the  voltage  higher  and  higher,  we 
ultimately  pass  beyond  that  value  where  the 
air  is  an  insulator.  The  volts  per  inch  pass 
beyond  the  breakdown  strength  of  air, 
first  at  that  point — the  conductor — where 
the  volts  per  inch  are  highest.  In  short,  if  in 
the  space  surrounding  the  conductor  the 
air  is  broken  down  and  is  conducting,  the 
v^oltagc  per  inch  being  higher  than  the  air 
can  withstand,  then  current  flows  from  the 
conductor  as  far  as  the  air  is  conducting. 
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Fig.  2 

Now  when  current  flows  through  gas  it 
produces  luminosity,  or  light,  the  intensity  of 
which  depends  on  the  value  of  the  current. 
Where  the  current  is  very  large  it  may  be  a 
very  intense  light,  where  sm^,  the  light  is 
fainter.     In  this  instance,  where  the  space 
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between  the  conductors  breaks  down  and 
becomes  conducting,  the  conducting  air 
closes  the  circuit  and  we  get  the  short-circuit 
current  value;  therefore,  a  very  bright  light 
and  static  spark. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  current 
will  flow^  from  the  conductor  across  and  into 
that  air  space  which  has  become  conducting, 
but  the  circuit  between  the  two  wires  is  not 
closed — it  is  open.  The  current  cannot  pass 
across  because  these  two  conducting  air 
spaces  which  surround  the  two  w4res  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  non-conducting 
air;  hence  the  amount  of  current  which 
flows  around  the  conductors  is  quite  small — 
sufficient  to  show  luminosity  but  not  sufficient 
to  appear  as  a  burning,  bright  spark,  nor  as  a 
rule  to  short-circuit  the  generating  system 
or  to  lower  the  siipply  voltage.  In  one  case, 
the  current  may  be  a  very  large  current 
because  the  conducting  air  paths  close  the 
circuit;  in  another  case  a  very  small  current 
because  the  circuit  remains  open  and  the 
current  flowing  is  merely  the  current  charging 
that  v^olume  of  air. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  phenom- 
enon: Assume,  for  instance,  that  we  have 
two  conductors  carrjnng  current;  there  is 
then  a  magnetic  field  round  the  conductors, 
represented  by  Unes  of  magnetic  force 
that  surround  the  conductors  in  circles  some- 
what eccentric,  that  is,  crowded  toward  the 
outside,  (Fig.  3).  In  the  same  manner 
there  is  a  condition    of  electrostatic   stress 


Fig   3 

which  is  due  to  the  voltage.  We  can  also 
represent  this  stress  by  means  of  electrostatic 
lilies  of  force,  that  is,  by  circles;  not,  however, 
by  circles  surrounding  the  conductor,  but 
by  circles  passing  from  conductor  to  con- 
ductor across  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 


circles.  Therefore,  in  the  electric  circuit  we 
have  lines  of  magnetic  force  surrounding  the 
conductors,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  lines  of  electrostatic  force 
issuing  from  the  conductor  and  terminating 
at  the  return  conductor.  The  density  of  the 
lines  of  electrostatic  force  will  be  proportional 
to  the  volts  per  centimeter  length  of  electro- 
static circuit.  As  there  is  a  limiting  break- 
down voltage  for  air  of  70,000  or  HO,OUO  volts 
per  inch,  so  also  there  is  a  limiting  electro- 
static density;  that  is,  the  number  of  lines  of 
electrostatic  force  ^xrr  inch  in  air  cannot 
rise  beyond  a  certain  critical  value.  As  soon 
as  this  critical  value  is  reached,  the  air 
ceases  to  be  an  insulator  and  becomes  con- 
ductive. 

Consider  two  transtnission  wires:  All  the 
lines  of  electrostatic  force  converge  towards 
the  two  wires,  the  electrostatic  density  being 
higher  at  the  surface  and  decreasing  outward 
therefrom.  If  now  we  gradually  increase 
the  voltage,  the  number  of  electrostatic  lines 
of  force  increases  proportionally  thereto,  the 
density  increases »  and  at  some  voltage  will 
reach  the  saturation  density  of  the  air  at  the 
conductor.  At  a  higher  voltage  still,  the 
saturation  density  spreads  to  further  and 
further  distances  from  the  conductor.  Sat- 
uration density  here  means  that  density 
of  the  lines  of  electrostatic  force  which  is  the 
maximum  that  air  can  carry,  just  as  magnetic 
saturation  density  is  the  maximum  that  iron 
can  carry.  We  therefore  reach  a  saturation 
density  at  w4aich  air  cannot  carry  any  more 
static  flux  but  becomes  conducting,  breaks 
dow*n  and  becomes  luminous.  By  increasing 
the  voltage  gradually  this  area  of  broken-down 
or  conducting  air  spreads  further  and  further 
from  the  conductor,  enlarging  the  luminous 
zone  of  corona  until  from  both  conductors 
these  areas  have  spread  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  merge  into  each  other;  there  is  a 
conducting  path,  the  Hne  short-circuits,  and 
an  electrostatic  spark  passes  across. 

For  any  given  size  of  wire  and  distance 
apart  of  wires  we  find  that  there  is  a  certain 
voltage  at  which  the  critical  density  or 
critical  gradient  is  reached,  where  the  air 
breaks  dowii  and  luminosity  begins — the 
critical  voltage  where  corona  manifests  itself. 
At  still  higher  voltages  corona  spreads  to 
further  distances  from  the  conductor  and  a 
greater  volume  of  air  becomes  luminous. 
Incidentally,  it  produces  noise.  Now  to 
produce  light  requires  power  and  to  produce 
noise  requires  power.  Air  is  broken  down 
and  is  heated  in  breaking  down,  and  to  heat 
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it  also  requires  power;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
corona  forms,  power  is  consumed  or  dissipated 
in  its  formation.  When  this  phenomenon 
occurs  on  the  conductors  of  an  alternating 
current  circuit  a  change  takes  place  in 
relation   to    current    and   voltage.      On    the 


Fig.  4.     «,  Voltage  Wave;  i.  Charging  Current;  »i.  Energy 
Current  Due  to  Corona;  12,  Resultant  Current 

wires  of  an  alternating  current  transmission 
line,  at  a  voltage  below  that  where  corona 
forms — at  a  voltage  where  wires  are  not 
luminous — considerable  current,  more  or  less 
depending  on  voltage  and  length  of  wire, 
flows  into  the  circuit  as  capacity  current  or 
charging  current.  That  is,  the  two  wires 
act  as  the  two  plates  of  a  condenser  and 
absorb  the  charging  current — a  current  flow- 
ing into  the  line  when  the  voltage  rises  and 
returning  when  the  voltage  decreases.  This 
means  that  the  wave  of  charging  current  is 
90  degrees  ahead  of  the  voltage  wave;  or, 
showing  this  diagrammatical! y  (Fig.  4),  if  c  is 
the  voltage  wave  and  i  the  wave  of  the  charging 
current,  i  will  be  ninety  degrees  ahead  of 
e.  For  half  the  time  we  have  each  half 
waves  in  the  same  direction  and  the  other  half 
of  the  time  in  opposite  directions.  For 
one-fourth  wave  the  line  takes  energy  from 
the  generating  system  and  for  the  next  one- 
fourth  wave  returns  energy  by  the  same 
amount.  In  other  words,  the  charging  cur- 
rent is  a  wattless,  reactive  current,  consuming 
no  energy.  As  soon  as  corona  begins,  energy 
is  consumed  in  breaking  down  the  air,  etc.,  and 
there  must  be  then  a  second  current ;  a  current 
in  phase  with  the  voltage  or  energy  current, 
which  combines  with  the  charging  or  wattless 
current  and  gives  a  resulting  current  still 
ahead  of  the  voltage  wave,  but  less  than 
ninety  degrees,  that  is,  not  entirely  wattless. 
Corona  formation  therefore  results  in  a 
change  of  phase  between  voltage  and  current 
and  a  decrease  in  lead  of  the  condenser  current 
from  ninety  degrees  to  less  than  ninety 
degrees,  so  that  the  charging  current  is  not 
wattless  any  more,  but  contains  a  power 
component. 

As  we  have   seen,   we  are  now  at  such 
voltages  industrially  that  in  some  instances 


the  beginning  of  corona  formation  has  been 
reached.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  under  which  this  phenomenon 
occurs  and  the  losses  which  may  result  from 
it — to  measure  the  power  consumed  by  the 
corona.  It  might  be  thought  that  this 
alternating  current,  leading  the  voltage  by- 
less  than  ninety  degrees,  could  be  measured 
by  wattmeter.  However,  the  problem  is 
not  so  simple.  First,  it  means  measuring  the 
power  of  extremely  high  voltages — 100,000 
or  200,000  volts — by  wattmeter,  and  no 
wattmeter  can  be  connected  directly  in  a 
100,000  volt  circuit.  Furthermore,  where 
losses  occur  by  corona,  the  current  is  still 
mostly  condenser  current  or  wattless  current 
and  we  have  to  measure  the  power  in  a 
circuit  of  very  low  power  factor,  where  the 
accuracy  of  the  wattmeter  is  necessarily 
much  impaired.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  leading  current — low  power  factor  due  to 
leading  current.  With  leading  current  the  re- 
liability of  the  wattmeter  is  still  less,  so  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  measuring  on  the  in- 
strumental side  of  the  problem.  Most  inves- 
tigations, therefore,  have  to  be  made  by 
measuring  the  power,  not  at  the  high  potential 
line  but  at  the  low  tension  side  of  the  step-up 
transformer  which  feeds  the  high  potential  line. 
Measurements  have  been  made  and  very 
accurate  results  derived  in  this  manner,  but 
the  power  loss  measured  at  the  primary 
terminal  of  the  step-up  transformer  is  not 
only  the  loss  in  the  line  by  corona,  but 
added  thereto  is  loss  by  core  loss.  The  core 
loss  we  can  calculate,  but  when  we  have 
on  the  transformer  the  leading  or  charging 
current  of  the  line,  the  core  loss  may  be 
changed  thereby — usually  is  changed — and 
is  increased  by  an  unknown  amount.  Conse- 
quently, when  we  measure  the  total  loss  by 
corona  and  core  loss  of  transformer  and  get 
the  actual  corona  loss  by  the  difference 
between  the  measured  total  loss  and  the  core 
loss,  the  accuracy  is  not  very  great — at  least 
in  the  lower  values.  We  subtract  two  moder- 
ately large  quantities  to  get  a  relatively 
small  quantity.  It  is  important  then  to 
devise  methods  of  measuring  directly  in 
the  high  potential  line,  and  that  we  are 
doing  by  connecting  the  current  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  directly  into  the  high  potential 
transmission  line  at  the  neutral,  which  is 
grounded,  and  the  potential  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  to  the  high  potential  transformer 
coil.  That  would  be  a  direct  meastu-enient, 
but  there  is  still  a  source  of  loss;  that  is,  the 
corona    loss    and    other   electrostatic   losses 
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in  the  high  potential  windin^^  of  the  trans- 
former. When  designing  the  testing  trans- 
former we  always  figure  the  losses  by  core 
loss,  eddy  currents,  and  PR  loss,  but  do 
not  assume,  and  are  right  in  not  assuming, 
that  there  mav  be  electrostatic  losses  of  the 


nature  uf  electrostatic  hysteresis,  etc,  in  the 
insulating  materials  of  the  transformer;  but 
they  are  there  and  become  appreciable  when 
we  come  to  200,000  volts.  Therefore,  these 
losses  also  have  to  be  measured  and  sub- 
tracted, but  they  are  relatively  small. 

(To  b*  Continued) 
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Part  V 
By  C.  D.  Haskins 


We  have  come  to  that  portion  of  our 
subject  which  deals  with  those  devices 
commonly  to  be  found  on  the  premises  of 
the  consumer— as  the  store,  the  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  or  the  domestic  dwelling— 
and  have  to  do  with  applications  that  make 
electricity  useful  to  man. 

The  great  impetus  which  was  given  to 
electric  lighting  came  with  the  incandescent 
lamp.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
although  electric  lighting  started  with  the 
arc  lamp,  its  usefulness  was  very  seriously 
curtailed,  except  for  purposes  of  street 
illumination  and  the  like  so  long  as  the 
problem  of  small  lighting  units  remained 
unsolved.  This  was  the  great  problem  for 
several  years,  and  to  its  solution  one  man 
addressed  himself  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
ever\'thing  else.  This  man  was  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  As  you  know,  the  first  incandes- 
cent lamps  consisted  of  a  glass  envelope 
enclosing  a  minute  filanu^nt  in  a  vacuum. 
The  passing  of  electric  current  through  that 
filament  up  to  a  point  where  the  temperature 
of  the  filament  would  be  destructive  were  it 
not  in  a  vacuum,  seems  to  us  a  perfectly 
obvious  thing,  but  when  first  done  it  was  a 
marvelous  thing.  In  the  earlier  lamps,  the 
filament  consisted  of  platinum  wire;  this  was 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory  materia!  for  this 
purpose,  however,  because  of  its  cost,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  supply,  and  the  high 
conductivity  of  the  metals,  various  experi- 
ments were  therefore  made  to  detennine 
more  suitable  material,  and  these  finally  led 
to  the  selection  of  carbon.  There  then 
followed  a  long  period  of  research  in  con- 
nection with  carbons  of  various  kinds,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
lamp.  In  thinking  about  the  incandescent 
lamp  there  are  probably  very^  few  people  who 
realize  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  material 
that  is  active  in  giving  illumination  is  cxcecd- 
int'lv  smalL     In  the   city  of   New  York,  for 


example,  there  arc  about  three  and  one -half 
millions  of  electric  lamps,  and  if  all  of  these 
were  burning  at  one  time,  there  would  be  less 
than  thirty  pounds  of  material  actually  at 
work  gi%^ing  light,  that  is,  the  gross  weight 
of  these  three  and  one-half  million  of  filaments 
would  be  less  than  thirty  pounds. 

For  a  very  long  period  ttie  improvements 
in  the  incandescent  lamp  have  been  constant, 
though  the  individual  steps  have  often  been 
individually  small.  The  effidencies  advanced 
from  perhaps  4^2  watts  per  candle^  to  3)2 
watts,  and  then  practically  halted  for  some 
years.  An  efficiency  of  even  3|'a  watts  was 
regarded  as  a  very  high  standard  of  incan- 
descence. In  the  early  development  of  the 
lamp,  efforts  were  directed  more  toward 
securing  long  life  for  the  lamp  than  toward 
the  obtaining  of  high  efficiencies.  This  was 
due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
days  incandescent  lamps  were  far  more 
costly  than  now.  It  must  be  V>onie  in  mind 
that  the  candle-powder  of  carbon  filament 
lamps  runs  down  with  considerable  rapidity 
during  the  first  few  hundred  hours  of  use. 
In  the  United  States,  this  led  to  the  atlop- 
tion  of  the  so-called  free  renewal  system,  a 
system  which  has  been  highly  instrumental 
in  keeping  our  standards  of  illumination  on  a 
better  basis  than  those  obtaining  in  any  other 
country.  In  Europe,  incandescent  lamps 
are  almost  always  supplied  on  the  basis  of 
groceries.  The  person  who  wants  one  goes 
to  the  store  and  buys  it,  in  the  same  way 
that  he  would  purchase  butter  or  sugar. 
Since  the  average  European  buyer  of  lamps 
is  not  a  technical  man,  he  does  not  exercise 
very  careful  judgment  in  the  selection,  nor 
is  he  likely  to  learn.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  through  competition  the  sale  of 
lamps  became  entirely  a  matter  of  cost, 
rather  than  quality.  In  this  country  the 
lighting  companies  early  recognized  the  fact 
that    the    prosperity    of    the    industry    was 
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dependent  upon  the  uniform  maintenance 
of  good  lighting.  It  was  realized  that  electric 
lighting  as  an  industry  could  not  be  rapidly 
increased  unless  the  quality  of  lighting  could 
be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  The  result 
is  that  the  standard  of  electric  lighting  in 
this  country  is  very  much  higher  than  abroad, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as  the  present 
methods  olDtain  in  Europe  and  here  at  home. 

Under  the  free  renewal  system  the  lamps  are 
furnished  without  specific  charge  by  the  same 
company  that  docs  the  lighting.  It  is  not 
universal  in  this  country,  but  it  is  the  common 
practice  in  large  and  progressive  communities. 
This  system  does  not  contemplate  permitting 
the  lamps  to  bum  out.  They  are  installed 
and  left  at  the  point  of  installation  for  so 
long  as  they  will  give  a  good  standard  of 
lighting  for  the  current  consumed,  after  which 
they  are  renewed  by  the  company.  The 
lighting  companies  cannot,  of  course,  do  this 
for  nothing,  the  charge  for  the  lamps  is 
included  in  the  gross  charge  for  the  current. 
It  is  one  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
this  charge. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  in  incan- 
descent lamps  has  been  one  of  suddenly 
renewed  and  exceedingly  rapid  progress  in 
the  direction  of  efficiency.  The  first  step  was 
the  so-called  metalized  filament  lamp,  in 
which,  by  chemical  processes,  the  filament 
was  so  changed  in  its  constituents  as  to 
permit  it  to  run  at  a  higher  incandescence  with- 
out rapid  destruction.  This  resulted  in  a  lamp 
with  an  efficiency  of  2J^  watts  per  candle 
instead  of  3.1  w^atts  per  candle — the  highest 
efficiency  to  which  carbon  had  been  brought. 

In  the  meantime  scientists  all  over  the 
world  were  working  on  metal  filaments 
which  gave  promise  of  possible  elements 
capable  of  withstanding  a  high  density  of 
current  without  deterioration.  A  little  later 
than  *' metalized"  filaments,  the  tantalum 
filament  lamp  appeared  on  the  market. 
This  was  the  first  commercial  lamp  with  a 
purely  metal  filament  to  be  sold  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  These  jnetal  filament 
lamps  presented  new  problems  both  elec- 
trically and  mechanically.  For  example, 
the  specific  resistance  of  the  filament  was 
much  lower  than  that  of  carbon.  This  condi- 
tion involved  mechanical  problems  which  were 
difficult  of  solution.  That  of  keeping  apart  the 
convolutions  of  this  very  much  finer  and  more 
delicate  filament  within  the  glass  envelope  was 
a  particularly  troublesome  one. 

The  tantalum  lamp  placed  the  art  on  the 
basis  of  2  watts  per  candle,  or  about  one-half 


the  expenditure  of  energy  that  had  been 
necessary  for  carbon  filament  lamps  a  few 
years  before. 

There  has  been  remarkably  rapid  progress 
made  in  the  incandescent  lighting  industry. 
Bear  in  mind  that  three  years  ago  the  country'- 
at  large  was  on  a  basis  of  not  much  better 
than  33/^  watts  per  candle,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  condition  a  lamp  has  been  introduced 
having  an  efficiency  of  13^  watts  per  candle 
or  less.  It  can  be  easily  appreciated  that  the 
result  was  radical.  The  moral  as  well  as 
the  economic  effects  were  curious.  The 
first  tendency  of  the  electrical  managements 
was  to  become  greatly  alarmed.  There  was 
no  price  basis  for  the  furnishing  of  current 
for  these  very  much  more  efficient  lamps,  and 
the  electric  companies  all  asked  themselves 
what  they  were  coming  to.  "We  shall  be 
selling  about  three  times  as  much  light  for  the 
same  money,''  they  argued.  ** Therefore, 
our  output  and  our  bills  will  be  cut  down  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  one  or  three  to  one,  while 
our  fixed  charges  will  be  no  lower."  They 
considered  that  their  prosperity  was  seriously 
menaced,  but  they  did  not — in  fact,  cotild 
not  do  anything  about  it.  The  whole  electri- 
cal industry  viewed  the  matter  with  some 
anxiety.  Curiously  enough  the  greater  part 
of  the  electrical  industry  seems  to  have 
failed  to  realize  that  the  gas  industry  had 
just  gone  through  an  exactly  similar  situa- 
tion through  the  introduction  of  the  Welsbach 
burner.  With  the  same  amount  of  gas  this 
burner  gave  as  much  more  light,  compared 
with  the  open  burner,  as  does  the  tungsten 
filament  compared  with  the  carbon  filament. 
This  condition  in  the  electrical  field  has  now 
existed  for  about  two  years  and  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  note  how  the  matter  has 
actually  worked  out.  Consumers  who  yester- 
day were  using  quite  an  amount  of  light  at 
3.1  watts  per  candle,  put  in  tungsten  lamps, 
and  at  once  noticed  that  their  use  effected 
a  great  saving  in  light  bills;  but  these  con- 
sumers did  not  continue  to  take  advantage 
of  that  saving  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
bills,  they  used  more  light.  Bills  have  in 
general  been  a  trifle  reduced,  but  the  almost 
universal  tendency  has  been  to  use  more  light 
as  a  luxury  and  keep  the  bills  just  about 
where  they  were  before.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  standard  of  electric  illumination 
has  been  raised  as  the  ratio  between  3.1 
watts  and  U4  watts. 

The  tungsten,  like  the  tantalum  filament, 
is  of  lower  specific  resistance  than  the  carbon 
filament     and     consequently    is    materially 
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longer,  and  the  same  mechanical  difficulties 
are  involved  in  this  filament  as  in  the  tanta- 
lum, but  to  a  greater  de^ee-  In  Europe  the 
difficulties  have  been  more  serious  than  here, 
as  in  many  sections  of  Europe  the  ordinary 
serv^ice  voltages  are  higher  than  in  this 
country  and  the  greater  length  of  filament 
required  for  these  voltages  becomes  very 
difficult  to  handle;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  220  volt  lamps  in  common  use 
in  England. 

In  connection  with  the  tungsten  lamp,  the 
first  tendency  in  the  United  States,  among 
those  who  gave  the  matter  careful  thought, 
was  towards  voltage  reduction.  In  thu^  early 
nineties  50  volts  was  common,  and  many 
people  whose  opinions  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration felt  that  we  should  go  Ijack 
to  low  voltages,  and  in  fact^  this  may  yet 
come.  It  is,  however,  less  likely  today  than 
it  was  yesterday.  It  is  probable  that  the  low 
voltage  tungsten  lamp  with  its  high  efficiency 
will  replace  other  lamps  for  certain  kinds 
of  lighting,  as  that  of  the  farm  house,  the 
ranch  house,  the  rural  village,  etc.  Few  of 
these  have  buildings  that  are  %vired,  and  in 
relation  to  fire  risks,  the  wiring  problem  is  a 
serious  one  even  at  110  volts,  as  compared 
with,  say,  15  volts.  It  seems  entirely  possible 
that  for  this  class  of  work,  which  reaches 
about  thirty  millions  of  people,  a  very  low 
voltage  tungsten  lamp  may  eventuate.  I 
can  readily  conceive  of  a  wide  use  of  very 
small  generating  plants  driven  by  internal 
combustion  engines.  With  such  a  generating 
outfit  and  low  voltage  lamps  the  problem 
would  be  a  relatively  simple  one.  The 
wiring  of  such  an  installation  wotdd  present 
no  difficulties  and  could  be  put  up  with 
double  pointed  tacks.* 

But  against  the  advantages  of  low  voltages 
we  must  set  the  fact  that  only  in  standard 
voltages  (100  volts,  plus)  are  most  heating  and 
power  appliances  obtainable. 

In  touching  upon  the  subject  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  earlier  in  this  lecture,  one  very 
essential  point  was  omitted,  namely,  the 
relation  between  life  and  efficiency.  The 
same  lamp  that  will  live  500  hours  when 
operated  at  x  watts  per  candle-power, 
will  live  over  1000  hours  when  run  at  2x 
watts.  At  the  dictates  of  economy,  the 
incandescent  lamp  specialist  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  detail  research  work  in  this 
connection,  to  determine  the  point  where 
the  life  curve  and  efficiency  curve  will  cross.* 

*Tb«  r««ulu  iti  lottie  of  these  inveitiffAttoiu  wtre  given  io 
Cht  Ociot^r^  1910.  issue  ol  the  Rsvisw. 


CHARGES  FOR  DISPLAY  LIGHT- 
ING WITH  LUMINOUS 
ARC  LAMPS 

By  Louis  Friedmann 

Central  station  men  are  already  familiar 
with  the  luminous  (ma^metite)  arc  lamp,  as 
it  is  now  in  general  use  throughout  the 
country  for  street  lighting.  Having  proven 
so  successful  for  outdoor  illumination,  it  is 
being  rapitlly  adopted  for  special  or  display 
lighting- 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  in  detail 
the  many  advantages  of  display  lighting,  both 
to  the  business  man  and  the  central  station. 


6.6  Ampere  Serin  Ltusiinou*  Arc  Lamp 

A  high  standard  of  street  lighting  naturally 
forces  a  high  standard  of  indoor  illumination, 
with  the  result  that  the  business  of  the  central 
station  is  materially  increased  by  a  load  that 
is  constant  for  a  comparatively  long  period. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  dis- 
play lighting,  the  lamps  are  usually  suspended 
from  ornamental  poles.  Luminous  lamps  on 
ornamental  poles  are  now  in  use  for  display 
lighting  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  St.  Louis»  Mo., 
East  St.  Louis,  Ills.,  Detroit,  Mich,  and 
Boston,  Mass. 

Following  the  usual  method  of  charging 
for  series  arc  lighting  on  a  lamp-per-year 
basis,  luminous  lamps  are  furnished  for  display 
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lightinjj  by  central  stations  at  a  definite 
amount  per  year;  although  the  business 
men*s  associations  usually  divide  the  charge 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  per  front  foot  served. 
In  display  lighting  the  lamps  are  usually 
burned  from  dusk  until  12  p.m.  every  night 
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Cost  per  kilowatt -hour  cx>rrespondin£  to  various  flat  rates  in  dollars  per  lamp 

per  s^ar.     Figures  based  on  luminous  lamps  operated  from  series 

luminous  rectifier  system,  with  lamps  in  service  from 

dusk  until  \l  p.m.  daily 


(approximately  2(>(H)  hours  per  voarK  and  in 
order  lo  assist  the  coniral  station  lo  readily 
determine  the  ]>ropor  ohar.i^o  for  this  service 
on  a  lamp- jx^r-y car  basis,  or  to  determine  at 
what  price  it  is  scllinj;  energy  on  a  kilowatt- 
hour  basis  where  tlic  ]mcc  ]>cr  lani]^  per  year 
is  already  fixed,  the  al>ove  curve  \\nll  be  of 
assistance. 

This  curve  is  based  u]>on  the  use  of  scries 
luminous  arc  lam^^s  (^]>cratcd  by  means  of 
the  constant  current  transformer  an<i  mercury 
arc  rectiticr  at  ap]>roximatcly  full  load 
efiicicncy  and  2lHU)  hours  ]>cr  year. 

Su]>posc  that  the  central  station  desires  to 
sell  energy  for  this  service  at  <S  cents  ]>cr 
kilowatt -hour:  by  referring  to  the  curve  it  is 
ap]\arent   that   the  ]^rice  ]>er  lam]>  per  year 


should  be  $71.50  for  the  6.6  ampere  lamp, 
and  $42  for  the  4  ampere  lamp.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  price  per  lamp  per  year  is 
fixed  at  $70,  the  central  station  would  be 
selling  energy  at  5.9  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
when  using  the  6.0  ampere  lamp,  and  at 
10  cents  per  kilowatt-hotu*  when 
using  the  4  ampere  lamp. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  a 
greater  charge  should  be  made 
for  the  6.0  ampere  lamp,  but  the 
use  of  this  lamp  should  be  encour- 
aged, as  it  is  more  efficient  than 
the  4  ampere  lamp  and  will  there- 
fore produce  a  higher  standard 
of  illumination  for  a  given  expendi- 
ture of  energy. 

The  ().0  ampere  lamp  consumes 
approximately  00  per  cent  more 
energy  than  the  4  ampere  lamp 
and  produces  over  200  per  cent 
more  Hght;  although,  where  dis- 
play lighting  is  desired  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  the  4  ampere  luminous 
lamp  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
illuminant. 

While  the  curve  is  based  upon 
on  a  2000  hour  schedule,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  use  it  for  any 
other  schedule,  inasmuch  as  the 
curve  increases  and  decreases  in 
direct  pro])ortion. 

For  instance:  assuming  a  burn- 
ing schedule  of  1800  hours  when 
using  the  ().0  ampere  lamp  and  a 
price  per  lamp  per  year  of  $70, 
by  referring  to  the  cur\'e  we  find 
the  price  per  kilowatt-hour  is  5.9 
cents  (on  a  2000  hour  schedule). 
We  then  have  the  proportion: 
2000  :  :  5.9  :  .v,  or  0.5;  this  being 
the  price  in  cents  ]>er  kilowatt-hour  at  which 
energy  wotild  be  furnished.  Or,  assum- 
ing that  the  central  station  desires  to 
sell  energy  at  <S  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
on  the  ISOO  hour  schedtile,  using  the  6.6 
ampere  lamp,  we  have: 
ISOOX1>^20(H)  =  5.4. 

B\  referring  to  the  cur\'e  we  find  that, 
at  5.4  cents  ]>er  kilowatt -hour,  the  price  p>er 
lamp  ]x^r  year  is  $04.20,  or  the  price  which 
shotild  be  cliarged  for  the  6.6  ampere  lamp 
on  an  ISOO  hour  schedule  in  order  to  sell 
energy  at  0  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  this  sj'^tem  of 
lighting  varies  with  local  conditions  and  is 
therefore  not  considered  in  this  curve. 
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SWITCHBOARDS 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  switch- 
board with  its  accessories  has  rapidly  pro- 
gressed from  a  position  of  relatively  small 
importance  to  one  of  receiving  at  least  as 
much  consideration  and  attention  as  gene- 
rators, engines  and  boilers.  From  the  control 
of  the  small  machines  of  moderate  capacity 
and  low  voltage  that  were  in  general  use  but 
a  comparatively  short  time  ago,  to  those  of 
large  capacity  and  high  voltage  which  ac- 
company the  power  developments  of  the 
present  day,  is  certainly  a  large  step. 

In  the  early  days  of  switchboard  design 
an  installation  of  TjO  kw,  at  20(1  volts  was 
considered  a  rather  stupendous  undertaking 
while  today  a  request  for  a  switchboard  to 
control  the  largest  modem  electric  power 
development,  with  power  transmitted  at 
140,000  volts,  would  perhaps  excite  but  little 
comment. 

Naturally,  the  first  switchboards  were  of 
wockI  and  were  rather  simple.  As  the 
capacities  of  generators  and  stations  grew 
in  sixe,  and  as  operating  voltages  became 
higher,  the  wooden  switchboard,  because  of 
its  poor  inherent  qualities  for  such  service, 
was  superseded  by  slate  and  marble. 

Then  as  lime  progressed,  the  panel  system 
of  building  switchboards  was  developed; 
'^  for  500  volt  railway  work,  then  for 
.  t  current  lighting  and  power,  and  last 

all  for  alternating  current  systems. 

As  the  amounts  of  power  to  be  controlled 
icreascd,  and  as  switching  systems  became 
nore  complex,  the  duties  of  the  switchboard 
Iso  grew.  This  made  remote  control  appa- 
ratus necessar\"  and  caused  the  development 
of  the  benchboard — the  latest  type  of  switch- 
board for  large  stations. 


Contemporaneously  vidth  the  development 
of  the  switchboard  itself,  new  detail  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  proper  control  of 
electrical  energy  was  developed,  and  existing 
apparatus  was  improved  to  meet  the  more 
exacting  conditions  of  service. 

Thus  the  switchboard  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  effect! vcness  and  importance  until 
now  it  is  to  the  power  house  what  the  human 
human  nerve  system  is  to  the  body*  con- 
centrating as  it  does  all  the  energy  of  the 
plant  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  this 
energy  from  a  single  center.  Were  it  not 
for  the  development  of  the  extensive  switch- 
board apparatus  in  modern  tise,  large  gene- 
rating units  and  transmission  systems  in- 
volving high  voltage  would  have  no  com- 
mercial vahie. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  many  important 
details  of  switchboard  design  and  manufacture 
it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
company  to  have  in  its  employ  a  well  organ- 
ized corps  of  engineering  specialists  and 
shops  fully  equipf>cd  to  carry  out  engineering 
recommendations  with  speed  and  precision. 

For  these  reasons  the  switchboard  articles 
in  this  issue  of  the  Review  vriW  no  doubt 
prove  interesting,  as  they  in  a  measure 
indicate  the  wide  scope  embraced  by  that 
branch  of  the  electrical  industry  known  as 
switchboard  design  and  manufacture.  From 
these  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  great 
amount  of  engineering  research,  ingenuity, 
and  skill  which  have  been  expended  in  the 
development  of  switchboard  controlling  appa- 
ratus, as  well  as  a  few  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  the  General  Electric  Company 
has  developed  to  enable  it  to  build  its  switch- 
boards as  perfect  as  the  present  state  of  the 
art  will  allow. 
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THE  SWITCHBOARD  NUMBER 

The  present  number  of  the  Review  is  issued 
somewhat  in  advance  of  its  regular  date, 
in  order  to  be  distributed  at  the  Midyear 
Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  which  that  body  has 
decided  to  hold  during  the  month  of  February, 
in  Schenectady  and  Pittsfield  —  the  cities 
where  are  located  two  of  the  largest  plants 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

In  making  this  issue  a  switchboard  number 
the  editors  have  endeavored  to  select  a 
subject  that  will  be  of  direct  interest  to  the 
majority  of  engineers.  Such  a  topic  the 
switchboard  furnishes,  it  being  a  necessary 
and  highly  important  component  part  of 
every  electrical  plant,  whether  it  be  high 
tension,  low  tension,  water  power  or  steam. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  amounts  of 
energy  to  be  controlled  were  relatively  small, 
the  early  oil  switch — which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  knife  blade  in  a  tub" — was 
adequate  to  all  switching  requirements;  and 
this  with  a  few  measuring  instruments  and  one 
or  two  minor  accessories  was  all  that  conditions 
demanded  in  a  switchboard.  The  enormous 
loads  of  modern  stations  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  continuity  of  service — which  is 
easily  understood  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  serious  results  that  may 
accrue  from  a  shut-down  of  even  ten  minutes — 
have  given  birth  to  many  valuable  improve- 
ments and  refinements  that  have  made  the 
switchboard  of  today  a  marvel  of  reliability, 
efficiency  and  convenience.  Some  of  the 
factors  that  have  brought  about  this  result 
and  on  which  the  success  of  the  modern 
switchboard  depends  are  discussed  in  the 
articles  appearing  in  this  issue. 

THE  PITTSFIELD-SCHENECTADY 
MIDYEAR  CONVENTION 

This  convention  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  will  be 
held  on  February  14,  15,  16,  meeting  at 
Schenectady  on  the  first  and  last  of  these 
dates  and  at  Pittsfield  on  the  intennediate 
date.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers 
to  be  presented: 

High  Tension  Testing  of  I nsulaling  M atcrial, 
by  A.  B.  Hendricks,  Transformer  Engineering 
Department,  General  Electric  Company. 

Hysteresis  and  Eddy  Current  Exponents  of 
Silicon  Steel,  by  W.  J.  Wooldridgk,  Trans- 
former Engineering  Department,  General 
Electric  Company. 


Commercial  Problems  of  Transformer  Design, 
by  H.  R.  Wilson,  Transformer  Engineering 
Department,  General  Electric  Company. 

Design,  Construction  and  Tests  of  an  Arti- 
ficial Transmission  Line,  by  J.  H.  Cunning- 
ham, Instructor  Electrical  Engineering,  Union 
College. 

Protection  of  Electrical  Transmission  Lines, 
by  E.  E.  F.  Creighton,  Consulting  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  Union  College. 

Tests  of  Grounded  Phase  Protector  on  the 
44^000  Volt  System  of  the  Southern  Power 
Company,  by  C.  I.  Burkholder,  Electrical 
Engineer,  Southern  Power  Company  and 
R.  H.  Marvin,  Power  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing Department,  General  Electric  Company. 

Tests  of  Losses  on  High  Tension  Lines,  by 
G.  Faccioli,  Ass't  Engineer  of  the  Trans- 
former Department,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Mechanical  Forces  in  Magnetic  Fields,  by 
C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Consulting  Engineer,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

Problems  in  the  Operation  of  Transformers, 
by  F.  C.  Green,  Transformer  Engineering 
Department,  General  Electric  Company. 

The  Regulation  of  Distributing  Transformers, 
by  C.  E.  Allen,  Wcstinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company. 

Temperate  Gradient  in  Oil-Immersed  Trans- 
formers, by  James  Murray  Weed,  Trans- 
former Engineering  Department,  General 
Electric  Company. 

Dissipation  of  Heat  from  Self-Cooled,  Oil- 
Filled  Transformer  Tanks,  by  J.  J.  Frank 
and  H.  O.  Stevens,  Transformer  Engineering 
Department,  General  Electric  Company. 

Oil-Break  Circuit  Breakers,  by  E.  B. 
Merriam,  Switchboard  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, General  Electric  Company. 

Proposed  Applications  of  Electric  Skip  Pro- 
pulsion, by  W.  L.  R.  Emmet,  Engineer 
Lighting  Department,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Voltage  Regulation  of  Generators,  by  H.  A. 
Laycock,  Power  and  Mining  Engineering 
Dei)artment,  General  Electric  Company. 

Briefs  on  Vector  Rotation,  by  E.  J.  Berg, 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  W.  S.  Franklin,  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  Lehigh  University. 

Several  of  these  papers,  either  in  full  or 
in  abstract,  will  be  published  in  the  General 
Electric  Review\  Further  elaborations  of 
some  of  the  subjects  have  been  arranged  for 
and  will  appear  in  early  issues. 
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OIL-BREAK  CIRCUIT  BREAKERS* 

Bv  E.  B.  Mereiam 


Introduction 

The  problem  of  intemiplin^  an  electrical 
circuit  which  may  be  momcntanly  carr}ing 
millions  of  kilowatts  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  The  greater  concentration  of  power 
that  is  at  present  under  way  and  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  controlling  the  huge 
electrical  systems  of  these  developments  are 
matters  wliich  were  foreseen  h>'  the  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  apparatus,  who,  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  imi^ortance  of  such 
problems,  are  continually  striving  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  imposed  by  the  development 
of  the  art.  Unfortunately i  it  is  inconvenient 
and  at  times  even  hazardous  to  make  tests 
to  determine  the  tdtimate  rupturing  capacity 
of  heavy  duty  oil  circuit  breakers,  since  these 
tests  require  the  use  of  the  largest  power  plants 
now  in  existence,  and  the  men  responsible 
for  these  plants  are  rarely  willing  to  loan  their 
eqtripment  for  such  purposes.  Owing  to  the 
variable  conditions  of  service,  reports  obtained 
are  of  limited  value  and  manufacturers  are 
forced  to  accept  incomplete  information  on 
the    action    of    oil    circuit    breakers    under 


Development 

From  a  small  knife  blade  switch  (Fig.  1) 
] placed  in  a  can  containing  oil  of  unknown 
quality,  we  have  seen  the  oil  circuit  breaker 


Pis,  1.     Modem  Hifth  Voltage,  Large  Capacity  Oil-Break  Circuit  Breaker 
for  CootToUifis  Thfee-Ph«»c  Aliematint  Current  Circuits 


operating  conditions.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  greatly  improved  where  the  enginc^TS  of 
the  large  power  companies  co-operate  with  the 
designers  and  carefully  record  and  exchange 
data  relating  to  all  unusual  disturbances, 

•Paper  read  b«lnr«  l>ttti«fieia<Schencctady  Midyeftr  Coavectton  of  the  A.I.H.B..  Feb.  14-16.  1911. 


Fig.  1       Early  Type  of  Oil-Break  Circuit  Breaker 
Contistifig  of  a  Knife  Blade  Switch  Inuneraed 
in  a  Can  of  Iniulating  CHI 

rapidly  pass  through  various  forms,  imtil 
today  we  have  the  efficient  high  voltage, 
large  rupturing  capacity  devices  with  high 
quality  oil,  {Figs.  2  and  3.)  These  switches 
are  the  result  of  a  natural  evolution  based  upon 
the  demands  of  the  service  and  the 
results  of  much  experimental  w^ork 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 
Function 

The  oil  circuit  breaker  interrupts 
an  electrical  circuit  in  oil  %\nthout 
producing  abnonnal  disturbances  in 
that  circuit  and  also  confines  the 
destructive  arc  to  a  small  volume, 
thereby  preventing  its  spread  to 
adjacent  atjparatus  and  enabling  the 
oil  circuit  breaker  to  be  safely  placed 
in  any  convenient  location  on  the 
switchboard  or  in  the  power  station. 
Air  break  circuit  breakers, owing  to  the 
large  vicious  arcs  which  they  produce, 
are  unsuited  for  general  alternatinj.: 
current  circuit  breaking  applications 
The  illustration  on  page  98  shows  an  an 
drawn  by  one  of  these  devices  when 
opening  a  circuit  carr>ing  SOt>  am- 
peres at  13,000  volts.  This  arc,  one 
of  many  observed »  was  about  180 
inches  long  and  rose  140  inches  in  the 
air^  while  the  same  circuit  ruptured  in 
oil  produced  an  arc  only  9  inches  long  and 
with  no  external  disturbance^ 
Action 

A    distinctive    feature    of    the    oil    circuit 
breaker  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  al tenia- 
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tin^  current  that  is  mainLaining  an  arc 
in  the  oil,  passes  through  zero  (at  which  point 
the  electro-magnctic  energy  is  a  mininiuni) 
the  current  is  interrupted  and  remains  so 
until  the  voltage  rises  to  a  sufficient  value  to 
puncture  the  oil  insulation  which  has  been 
established  between  the  contacts.  As  soon 
as  this  occurs,  the  cur- 
rent re-establishes  it- 
self and  flows  for 
another  half  cycle. 
This  successive  going 
out  of  the  .arc  and  its 
re-estabhshment  thus 
continues  until  suffi- 
cient insulation  is  in- 
terposed l>ctween  the 
contacts  to  resist  the 
maxim uni  voltage  of 


wc  are  able  lo  make  them  act  selectively 
and  thereby  isolate  faulty  generators,  trans- 
formers  or  feeders  without  disturbing  the 
supply  of  energ3\  From  these  various  appli- 
cations, oil  circuit  breakers  take  the  name  of 
generator,  transformer,  group  or  feeder  circuit 
breakers.  (Fig. 5.)  Generator  circuit  breakers 
are  preferably  non-uulo- 
matic^  as  it  would  greatly 
disturb  the  system  to 
have  the  gtnerators  con- 
1 1  n  u  a  1 1  y  disconnected 
therefrom.  Transformer 
circuit  breakers  are 
usually  equipped  with  over- 
load inverse  time  Hmit  relays, 
or  sometimes  instantaneous 
differential  relays,  so  that  in 
event  of  trouble  the  faulty 
transfonner  will  be  isolated. 
Group  circuit  breakers  may 
be  set  to  operate  after  an 
abnormal  condition  has  man- 
ifested itself  for  a  certain, 
definite  predetennined  time, ' 
in  order  to  protect  the  re- 
mainder of  the  system  should 
the  oil  circuit  breaker  con- 
trnlling  the  faulty  feeder  fail 
to  operate.  Feeder  oil  cir- 
cuit breakers  arc  generally 
equipped  with  an  inverse  time 
element  relay  so  that  selec- 
tive action  may  be  secured 
to  isolate  faults. 


Operation 


Fig.  3.     Automatic  Oil-Break  Circuit  Breaker 
MrchanicaUy  Tripp«l  by  a  Serieti  Relay 


the  circuit.  (Fig.  4.)  The  insulating  layer  of  oil 
may  be  introduced  by  the  rapid  fiarting  of  the 
contacts;  by  the  confinin^^  of  the  oil  to  the 
immediate  nei^,'hl>orhuod  of  the  disturbance, 
thus  utilizing  the  pressure  develoijed  by  the 
arc;  or  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  oil  under 
external  pressure. 

Application 

While  the  duties  of  an  oil  circuit  breaker 
are  to  connect,  disconnect  or  isolate  different 
parts  of  an  electrical  system,  its  most  impor- 
tant function  is  to  relieve  the  system  of 
dangerous  overloads  or  short  circuits  which 
would  otherwise  prove  disastrous  to  the  ser- 
vice. The  oil  circuit  breaker  may  act  instan- 
taneously, or  have  its  operation  delayed  by 
suitable  time  limiting  devices.     In  this  way, 


The      method      of      oper- 
ating an  oil  circuit  breaker,  j 
whether     by     hand,    electric     motor,     sole-l 
n<»id,    or    j^neumatic    mechanism,  is    largely'l 
a  detail   of    construction,    as    any    well    dc^j 
signed  circuit  breaker  may  be  interchangeably  I 
oj>erated  by  any  of  these  means,  the   circuit] 
rupturing  feature  being  independent  of  the 
operating  mechanism.    For  convenience,  econ- 
omy, and  safety,  large  circuit  breakers  are' 
remotely    controlled   so   that   they    may    be 
[jlaced    in   tire   resisting   compartments   ver\* 
near     the     station     busbars.      The     control 
wiring  should  be  installed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  its  failure  under  any  condition, 
as   instances   have  occurred  where   adjacent 
circuit  breakers  have  caused  the  destruction 
of    control    mring,    thus    rendering     other 
circuit  breakers  inoperative, 
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Inspection  and  Oil 

The  severe  service  to  which  these  circuit 
breakers  are  subiected  necessitates  the  regular 
ins[>ection  of  oil,  contacts  and  mechanism, 
^^ith  frequent  attention  to  the  general 
insulation.  The  oil  may  be  carbonized 
considerably  on  a  heavy  short  circuit,  and 
should  insjx^ction  indicate  this,  fresh  oil  should 
be  supplied.  Carbonized  oil  may  be  filtered 
and  the  moisture  removed,  after  which  it  is 
again  fit  for  use  in  oil  circuit  breakers.  The 
quality  of  oil  should  also  be  given  careful 
c<  »n  si  derail  on ;  its  flash  and  burning  points 
should  be  as  high  as  possible  (not  less  than 
180  degrees  centigrade);  also  its  dielectric 
streng^th  (not  less  than  40,0tjt)  volts  when 
measured  between  O.oO  inch  discs  placed 
0.20  inches  apart)  to  avoid  leakage  between 
contacts  or  from  contacts  to  ground,  and  to 
increase  its  arc  rupturing  properties.  It 
should  be  capable  of  extinguishing  the  arc 
sprung  by  opening  the  switch,  and  in  doing 
this  the  carlx)n  deposited  should  be  a  mini- 
mum. It  should  be  free  from  acid,  alkali, 
sulphur,  or  any  other  content  likely  to  corrode 
the  metal  parts  of  the  circuit  breaker.  It 
should  be  as  fluid  as  is  consistent  with  other 
requirements  and  remain  fluid  at  low  temper- 
atures. 

Insulation 

The  insulation  of  oil  circuit  breakers 
up  to  00,1)00  volts  is  well  taken  care  of 
by    porcelain    bushings    and    supports,    but 
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Ftg.  4      Oscillotram  Showinft    the    PhcnomenA   Occurring 

on  Opening  an  Alternating  Current  Circuil  by  Meaiu 

of  mn  Oil  Circuit  Breitker  OperAting  Under  Teat 

above  this  point-  we  jjave  to  resort  to  some 
other  m^ans.^Here  we  begin  to  deal  \nth 
V€rry  delicately  balanced  electrostatic  forces 
whose  peculiarities  are  only  partially  at>pre* 
ciated. 


Time   Factors 

The  total  time  interval  between  the 
instant  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  circuit 
is  apparent  and  the  instant  the  circuit 
breaker  is  completely  opened,  consists  of 
the  time  element  of  the  protective  relay 
and   the  time  characteristic    of    the  circuit 


Fig.  5.     Oiagram  Showing  PoMible  Lc»calioa»  of  Oi)-BreiUE 

Switches  Bnd  Circuit  Brc»kcr«  m  the  Distributing 

System  of  the  Modern  Power  Station 

breaker.    The  time  element  of  the  protective 

relay  is  the  time  lapse  from  the  instant  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  circuit  is  apparent 
to  the  instant  the  circuit  breaker  trip  is 
energized.  It  may  be  variable  or  constant, 
depending  upon  whether  the  timing  feature 
of  the  relay  is  inverse  or  deftnitc,  or  it  may  be 
entirely  absent. 

The  time  characteristic  of  a  circuit  breaker 
is  the  time  lapse  between  the  instant  the 
circuit  breaker  trip  is  energized  and  the 
instant  the  circuit  breaker  is  completely 
opened-  (Fig.  0.)  This  characteristic  is 
influenced  by  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
instant  the  tripping  mechanism  is  energized 
until  the  arcing  contacts  part,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  this  parting  occurs. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
arc  is  rare!y,  if  ever,  drawTi  the  full  travel  of 
the  arcing  contacts  of  the  circuit  breaker. 

Rupturing  Capacity 

The  ru].nuring  capacity  of  an  oil  circuit 
breaker  is  dei>endent  upon  a  number  of 
important  elements,  such  as  the  velocity 
with  which  the  contacts  part»  their  size 
and  shape,  the  quality  of  oil,  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  the  circuit,  the  direction, 
length  and  number  of  breaks,  and  the 
type  of  smothering  or  arc  **s:iiielching** 
device  employed.  When  we  consider  the 
velcxity  of  the  moving  contacts,  we  see  that 
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if  they  move  apart  slowly,  the  arc  formed  has 
time  to  become  very  violent  and  destructive, 
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Fig.  6.     Opmtng  Characteristic  of  Oil  Circuit  Brenker 
on  Short  Circuit 

while  if  we  make  this  velocity  sufficiently  high 
we  reduce  the  time  during  which  the  arc  can 
act,  thus  diminishing  its  effects  and  increasing 
the  capacity  of  our  oil  circuit  breaker.  The 
power-factor  of  the  circuit  to  be  opened  greatly 
aflfects  the  niplunng  capacity  of  an  oil  circuit 
breaker.  If  the  power-factor  is  less  than 
unity,  the  voltage  is  not  in  phase  with  the 
current  and  this  permits  the  arc  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period.  The  amount  of 
current  also  affects  the  rupturing  capacity 
of  an  oil  switch,  since  upon  its  magnitude 
depends  the  destructive  effects  of  the  arc. 
Hence  anything  which  will  reduce  the  (Current 
will  diminish  the  work  of  the  switch.  Another 
feature  which  we  have  to  consider  as  affecting 
the  rupturing  capacity  is  the  arc  **  squelching  " 
de\ice  employed.  A  number  of  these  devices 
have  been  proposed  and  some  are  now  being 
utilized,  such  as  baffle  plates  (Fig.  7)»  directed 
oil  jets,  oil  pressure  systems,  etc,  and  it  is 
due  to  their  efficiency  that  we  are  enabled  to 
control  high  capacity  circuits  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  oil  required  in  oil  circuit  breakers. 
The  characteristic  of  an  abnormal  load, 
such  as  a  short  circuit,  against  which  the  oil 
circuit  breaker  is  relied  upon  to  relieve  the 
system  without  interfering  with  the  operation 
of  synchronous  apparatus  or  interrupting 
the  supply   of  energy,   depends  in   a  great 


measure  u]>on  the  size  and  number  of  gener- 
ators  actively  connected  to  the  system,  their 
internal  iinpedancc,  and  the  impedance 
of  the  circuits  between  the  generators 
and  the  point  at  which  the  abnormal 
load  occurs.  The  enormous  ciirrents 
which  have  been  encountered  have  led 
to  the  consideration  of  placing  external 
reactances  in  the  leads  of  the  generator 
units  in  order  to  limit  the  amount  of 
current  which  may  be  taken  from  them 
on  short  circuit.  The  present  tendency 
is  to  design  generators  with  larger  inter- 
nal impedance,  even  at  the  expense  of 
regulation,  in  order  to  limit  the  max- 
imum instantaneous  value  of  the  short 
circuit  current.  This  practice  will  per- 
mit generators  to  be  short  circuited 
without  material  injury  to  themselves, 
and  will  greatly  diminish  the  amount  of 
current  which  the  oil  circuit  breaker 
is  called  upon  to  interrupt.  It  will  also 
permit  the  use  of  oil  circuit  breakers 
upon  a  system  of  larger  capacity  than 
possible  heretofore,  besides  protecting 
the  generators  from  injury. 
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SOME  NOTES  RELATIVE  TO  BUSBAR  CAPACITIES 

Bv  C.  J.  Barrow 


In  drawing  up  busbar  specifications  il  is 
customary  to  state  maximum  current  den- 
sity of  cross  section  and  of  contact  surface 
at  which  the  bus  is  to  operate.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  secure  a  reasonable  temperature 
rise,  which  in  any  layout  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  facility  with  which  the  heat  generated 
can  be  dissipated.  It  is  therefore  insufficient 
to  specify  densities  only  (a  feature  of  design) 
to  determine  performance  as  regards  heating. 
The  variations  of  current  density  with  size  of 
conductor  in  conductors  operating  at  a 
temperature  rise  of  30**  C.  is  illustrated  by  the 
density  curves  of  Figs,  I  and  2,  which  apply 
respectively  to  cylindrical  conductors  and 
5  in,  by  '4  in.  copper  bars  arranged  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  energy  loss  is,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion of  current  density,  but  this  is  a  con- 
sideration which  rarely  enters  here.  When 
the  cost  of  power  is  high  it  may  warrant 


^5         t        W 
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W\§^  1.     Watt  Dttttpation  and  Corresponding  Cuirent 

Density  at  30"*  C«  Rise  for  CylindncAl  Copper 

Co«iductor«  of  Various  Diametert 


consideration:  for  example,  a  bus  consisting 
of  four  5  in.  by  %  in.  bars  at  5000  amp» 
direct  current  shows  a  temperature  rise  of 
Mf  C.  and  dissipates  45  watts  per  foot  length. 
This  loss  figured  flat  represents  400  iav-hrs, 
per  year.     Assuming  an  average  loss  20*:^, 


of  the  maximum,  we  have  SO  kw-hrs.  at, 
say  0.5  cts.  per  kw-hr,»  or  40  cts.  to  balance 
against  investment  in  copper,  which,  at  LHcts. 
per  pound  of  busbar,  is  $11,45  per  foot. 
Capitalized  at  8%,  this  represents  a  fixed 
charge  of  27.0  cts.  per  foot  4)f  bus;  a  showing 
which  even  at  the  moderate  power  cost 
assumetl  argues  more  bus  copper  and  inci- 
«k'n tally  lower  bus  temperatures. 

When  power  is  cheap  and  the  load  inter- 
mittent there  is  no  reason  why  buses  should 
not  be  operated  at  higher  temperatures  than 
usual,  particularly  in  electric  furnace  and 
similar  work.  Copper  can  be  operated  in 
air  at  80**  C.  for  an  indefinite  length  of  ttme 
without  discoloring »  and  the  natxire  of  a  bus 
is  such  that  if  properly  iusulatt^d,  much 
higher  temperatures  can  do  no  harm.  In 
switchboard  work  a  precedence  in  favor  of 
mtxlerate  temperatures  is  found  in  the 
limitation  of  30^  C.  maximum  rise  imposed 
in  rupturing  devices.  The  heat  from  a  high 
temperature  bus  adjacent  to  switchboard 
meters,    etc.,    would    also    he    objectionable. 

Of  the  factors  which  determine  temperature 
rise  in  a  conductor  dissipating  energy,  ratio 
of  external  surface  to  energy  dissipated  is 
evidently  of  first  importance.  In  the  case 
of  cylindrical  conductors  of  increasing  size 
in  which  the  density  is  maintained  constant, 
the  energy  dissipated  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter,  while  the  dissipating  surface 
increases  only  as  the  first  powder.  Hence, 
with  increasing  size  of  conductor  the  tempera- 
ture must  increase;  or,  if  a  constant  tempera- 
ture rise  is  to  be  had,  the  current  density 
must  be  decreased.  Assuming  at  a  given 
temperature  rise  a  defim'te  rate  of  dissipation 
per  square  inch  external  surface,  the  density 
for  constant  rise  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter  and  the  capacity 
as  the  diameter  squared,  divided  by  the 
square  root  of  the  diameter;  i.e.,  as  the  1.5 
power  of  the  diameter. 

That  a  fixed  rate  of  dissipation  per  square 
inch  external  surface  obtains  for  a  given 
temperature  rise  is  not  borne  out  by  experi- 
mental determinations.  The  rate  is  found 
to  decrease  with  increasing  size  of  conductor, 
and  consequently  the  capacity  of  cylindrical 
conductors  considered  above  increases  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  1 .5  power  of  the  diameter. 
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In  Fig.  1  the  watt  dissipation  per  square 
in.,  at  30°  C.  rise,  from  cylindrical  conductors 
of  various  diameters  suspended  in  air  and 
protected  from  draughts,  is  plotted  against 
diameter  along  with  the  current  density 
corresponding    to    this    rate    of    dissipation. 
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Fig.  2.     Current  Density  and  Ami>ere  Capacity  (Direct  Current) 
for  Various  Numbers  of  5  in.  by  K  in.   Copi>er  Bars; 
\i  in.  Vent  Ducts;  30*  C.  Rise 

Apparently  very  little  heat  from  a  conductor 
in  air  at  the  temperatures  usually  obtaining 
in  practice  is  truly  radiated,  practically  all 
being  carried  away  by  convection  currents 
of  air  set  circulating  by  the  heated  conductor. 
Obviously  no  theoretical  method  of  arriving 
at  the  cooling  effect  of  such  air  currents  is 
possible  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  experi- 
mental data,  obtained  on  representative 
layouts  under  service  conditions. 

While  considering  the  rate  of  dissipation 
from  a  heated  surface  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  the  rate  expressed  in  watts  per 
square  inch  increases  a  little  faster  than  the 
temperature  rise.  The  increase  is  somewhat 
offset,  as  regards  current  carrying  capacity, 
by  increased  resistance  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

In  obtaining  representative  data  on  buses 
of  rectangular  copper  bars  grouped  in  the 
usual  way,  the  following  considerations  assist 
in  interpreting  results  and  outlining  tests  to 
be  made. 

The  heat  carried  away  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture rise  from  two  bars  arranged  side  by  side 
without  vent  ducts  between  will  not  be 
materially  greater  than  in  the  case  of  one 
bar  alone.     The  resistance  of  the  combination 


being  Yi  that  of  one  bar,  its  capacity  will 
not  be  less  than  \/2  times  the  capacity  of 
the  single  bar.  If  the  two  bars  are  so  far 
removed  from  one  another  that  they  do 
not  handicap  each  other  in  getting  rid  of 
their  heat,  the  capacity  of  the  pair  will 
evidently  be  twice  that  of  a  single  bar. 
Hence  the  capacity  of  any  two-bar  bus 
should  be  between  1.41  and  2.0  times  the 
capacity  of  a  single  bar.  The  capacity 
increase  in  amperes  on  the  addition  of  a 
third  bar  will  be  between  the  capacity  incre- 
ment due  to  the  addition  of  the  second  bar, 
as  maximum,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  a  single  busbar  as  minimum.  In  the 
process  of  adding  bars  or  laminations,  the 
capacity  increment  due  to  the  addition  of 
any  bar  cannot  be  greater  than  the  increment 
which  resulted  on  addition  of  the  previous 
bar.  Eventually  an  additional  lamination 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  bus  by  a 
constant  current  which  will  be  between  41 
and  100  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  a  single 
lamination,  depending  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ventilation. 

The  direct  current  ampere  capacity  for 
30°  C.  rise  of  a  bus  consisting  of  various 
laminations  of  5  in.  by  }4  iri.  copper  spaced 
with  \i  in.  vent  ducts  is  shown  by  the  capacity 
curve  of  Fig.  2.  This  and  other  curves  sub- 
mitted are  based  on  data  obtained  on  common 
drawn  copper,  and  a  room  temperature  of 
25°  C.  The  upper  dotted  line  projected  from 
the  origin  through  the  capacity  of  one  lami- 
nation shows  the  capacity  at  constant  current 
density,  using  as  basis  the  density  obtaining 
in  a  single  lamination  bus.  The  lower  dotted 
line  shows  the  increased  capacity  which 
results  from  increased  conductivity  only. 
The  amperes  per  square  inch  corresponding 
to  the  capacity  curve  are  plotted  by  the 
curve  marked  ''density."  An  efficiency  of 
100  per  cent  for  several  lamination  buses  is 
represented  by  the  upper  dotted  line.  Such 
a  value  can  hardly  be  realized  in  any  prac- 
ticable arrangement.  A  first  hand  considera- 
tion, however,  \s\\\  show  that  the  width  of 
vent  ducts  between  bars  should  be  a  function 
of  the  duct  length  (width  of  bar)  and  the 
droop  in  the  ca])acity  curve.  Fig.  2  indicates 
that  wider  vent  ducts  are  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  copper  efficiency  in  the  case 
of  5  in.  bars,  and  even  more  so  in  the  case  of 
bars  10  in.  wide.  The  use  of  ducts  wider 
than  the  lamination  thickness  involves  com- 
plications in  the  way  of  special  separators 
and  connections,  and  in  the  case  of  alternating 
current  buses  the  increased  width  of  bus  is 
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and  have  very  little  influence  on  the  bus 
temperature.  The  real  solution  of  the  con- 
tact problem  lies  in  the  proper  disposition  of 
bolts,  or  their  equivalent,  so  that  the  entire 
contact  surface  is  put  under  pressure,  rather 
than  in  providing  a  low  nominal  contact 
density  without  regard  to  pressure. 
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Fig.  4.     Voltage  Drop  i>er  Inch  Length  of  Lap  Joint 

Under  Varying  Pressure.     Surface  Clean 

but  Not  Ground 


Tests  made  on  soldered  joints  give  drop 
values  not  more  than  5  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  drop  possible  in  a  perfect 
joint,  which  fact  would  indicate  a  very  high 
permissible  density  for  soldered  joints.  How- 
ever, in  a  joint  between  flat  bars  there  is  but 
a  small  thickness  of  solder  traversed  by  the 
current,  while  in  the  case  of  a  round  conductor 
soldered  into  a  terminal  there  may  be  con- 
siderable thickness;  in  the  latter  case  higher 
drops  will  be  encountered.  Ordinary  solder 
has  a  conductivity  of  10  to  12  per  cent. 
To  proportion  the  area  of  soldered  contacts 
so  that  contact  area  is  related  to  conductor 
section  as  the  respective  resistivities  of 
solder  and  conductor  material;  i.e.,  as  9 
to  1  (a  proposition  which  results  in  the 
same  drop  for  equal  lengths),  would  be 
too  conservative.  Where  soldered  areas  are 
not  determined  by  mechanical  considerations, 
a  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the 
resistivities;  i.e.,  as  3  to  1,  which,  comparing 
equal  sections,  gives  the  same  loss  in  solder 
and  copper,  would  seem  to  be  a  good  value 
for  minimum  permissible  area  of  soldered 
contacts. 


Alternating  Current  Buses 

The  preceding  remarks  relative  to  heat 
dissipation  evidently  apply  alike  to  alterna- 
ting current  and  direct  current  buses.  In  an 
alternating  current  bus,  however,  losses  in 
excess  of  the  usual  resistance  losses  obtaining 
under  direct  current  are  encountered,  which 
fact  makes  a  distinction  necessary,  and  the 
arrangement  of  copper  in  an  alternating 
current  bus  is  determined  largely  by  consider- 
ations aiming  to  minimize  these  excess  losses. 

Losses  in  iron  supports  and  fittings  adjacent 
to  alternating  current  buses  will  not  be 
considered.  They  are  the  result  of  eddy 
currents,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  hysteresis, 
which  in  the  absence  of  material  of  high 
permeability  would  not  require  attention. 
The  matter  is  one  that  must  be  considered 
in  detail  in  connection  with  the  particular 
arrangement  of  buses  and  feeders  em- 
ployed . 

The  excess  copper  losses  are  to  be.  view^ed 
not  as  eddy  losses,  but  largely  as  losses  result- 
ing from  uneven  current  distribution.  Resist- 
ance loss  varying  with  the  square  of  current 
density  any  departure  from  uniform  density 
results  in  increased  losses.  Eddy  losses  are 
no  doubt  present,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  An 
idle  copper  bar  shows  very  little  heating  in  a 
position  in  which  a  similar  bar  connected  in 
circuit  and  carrying  current  shows  marked 
** excess"  heating. 

An  idea  of  the  causes  which  alter  current 
distribution  in  a  conductor  carrying  alterna- 
ting current  may  be  had  by  assuming  the 
conductor  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
elemental  conductors,  constituting  for  pur- 
poses of  anaylsis  a  group  of  conductors  in 
parallel  with  common  terminals  at  each  end. 
An  alternating  current  in  dividing  itself 
among  the  various  elements  will  be  influenced 
not  by  resistance  only,  but  also  by  the 
inductance,  self  and  mutual,  of  the  individual 
elements.  To  avoid  complications,  the  effect 
of  resistance  on  current  distribution  will 
not  be  taken  into  account,  only  that  due  to 
reactance  being  considered.  Resistance  oper- 
ates to  offset  the  unbalance  in  current  distri- 
bution which  would  result  if  inductance  were 
the  only  factor  entering.  The  current  in 
establishing  itself  is  opposed  by  a  counter 
e.m.f.  generated  by  the  growth  of  fltix 
accompanying  the  rise  of  current.  Thai 
element  which,  when  the  same  current  flows 
in  all  elements,  is  enveloped  by  the  least 
flux,  will  develop  a  minimum  opposing 
e.m.f.  and  hence  will  pass  a  proportionally 
greater    share    of    current     than     element 
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iveloped  by  a  greater  flux.  That  is,  the 
irrent  passed  by  any  element  is  determined 
by  the  opposition  it  meets — the  rcactance 
of  the  individual  elements.  It  shoitld 
be  obsen-ed  that  variations  of  reactance 
and  not  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
reactance  determine  the  amount  of  unbalance 
of  current. 

A  study  of  the  magnet  omotive  forces  and 
fluxes  of  the  various  elements  of  an  isolated 
conductor  will  show  the  central  elements  to 
l>e  enveloped  by  a  greater  flux  than  those 
nearer  the  surface.  The  result  is  a 
'* crowding*'  of  current  towards  the  surface 
element,  leaving  a  rcj^ion  of  low  density  at 
the  center — a  result  commonly  known  as 
skin  effect. 

For  buses  imder  service  conditions,  in 
addition  to  skin  effect,  the  disturbing  effect 
of  return  current  in  adjacent  conductors  is 
usually  present,  tending  to  further  unbalance 
the  distribution  of  current.  Assume  that 
return  current  acts  as  if  it  were  concentrated 
at  center  of  return  conductor:  a  field  whose 
polarity  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  one  we 
have  been  considering  is  introduced.  In  the 
space  between  the  two  currents  the  original 
flux  exists  as  before,  with  the  flux  of  return 
current  acting  in  the  same  direction  but 
superposed.  Beyond  the  center  of  return 
conductor,  however,  the  fields  oppose  each 
other,  that  of  the  return  predominating. 
In  this  region  the  original  field  is  overpowered 
and  replaced  by  a  reverse  field;  hence  the 
entire  flux  about  the  first  conductor  must 
now  pa.ss  **inside''  the  center  of  the  return 
conductor,  or  between  the  two  currents. 
Considering  again  the  flux  about  the  indi- 
vidual elements  of  the  first  conductor,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  flux  which  envelops 
those  elements  nearest  the  return  must  be 
less  than  that  enveloping  more  distant 
elements,  which  have  a  greater  space  in  which 
to  propagate  flux.  The  nearer  elements, 
ha\ing  IcSvS  reactance,  will  therefore  pass  a 
more  tlian  proportional  share  of  current;  the 
result  being  a  crowding  of  curreiit  towards 
the  retiuTi  conductor.  In  a  similar  way 
there  is  a  corresponding  crowding  in  the 
return  conductor.  In  single-phase  buses  of 
several  laminations,  the  effect  manifests 
hseU  by  increased  heating  of  those  laminations 
of  opposite  polarity  nearest  each  other.  The 
outer  laminations  operate  at  reduced  current 
density  in  much  the  same  way  as  would  a 
single-phasc  transmission  line  operating  in 
multiple  with  a  similar  line  the  wires  of  which 
spaced  on  shorter  centers. 


In' the  case  of  three  conductors  arranged 
side  by  side  and  carrying  three-phase  current, 
the  influences  just  considered  are  also  present 
to  offset  the  ntjrmal  distribution  of  current. 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  middle 
leg  should  be  influenced  equally  and  oppo- 
sitely by  the  leg  on  either  side,  and  therefore 
should  show  less  heating  than  the  outside 
legs.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  wliile 
current  is  reaching  its  maximum  in  the  middle 
leg,  in  one  outside  leg  it  is  just  receding 
from  a  maximum  in  the  reverse  direction, 
and  in  the  other  leg  is  passing  through  zero, 
we  can  understand  the  tendency  of  current 
in  middle  leg  to  shift  to  one  side.  The  side 
to  which  it  shifts  on  this  ba.sis  is  dependent 
on  the  direction  of  phase  rotation,  as  shown 
by  test.  Eddy  currents  in  three-phase 
buses,  particularly  in  the  middle  leg  where 
a  decreasing  current  on  one  side  and  an 
increasing  current  on  the  other  introduce 
voltages  in  opposite  sides  of  bus,  are  probably 
of  appreciable  magnitude.  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  voltages  are  only  'Ml  deg. 
out  of  phase,  or  30  deg.  from  opposition  with 
the  bus  current  on  which  they  react,  while 
in  the  case  of  single-phase  buses  the  induced 
voltages  are  at  a  maximum  when  bus  current 
is  at  zero. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  magnitude  of 
the  excess  losses  under  consideration,  the 
temperature  rise  °C.  obtaining  on  a  three- 
phase  bus  at  10,(HK1  amp,  and  GO  cycles,  is 
submitted.  The  legs  are  designated  A»  B  and 
C,  B  being  the  middle  leg,  and  readings  at 
outside  and  center  of  each  leg  are  re- 
ported  : 


Alternatinif  cuTTtnt 


29-8S-100 


100>80-77     108-65-25 


With  direct  current  such  a  bus  approx- 
imates a  rise  of  40*"  C,  with  the  maximum 
temperature  at  center  and  only  8°  to  10**  C. 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  outside  lamination. 

Each  leg  consists  of  four  10  in.  by  ^4  in. 
copper  bars  spaced  with  ^4  in.  vent  ducts 
and  arranged  horizontally  on  5^4  in.  centers. 
Owing  to  the  transfer  of  heat  between  parts 
at  different  temperature,  the  degree  of 
unbalancing  is  greater  than  indicated  by  the 
difference  in  temperature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  when  study- 
ing these  current  shifts  in  a  conductor  that 
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they  take  place  in  a  direction  opposite  that 
in  which  the  conductor  elements  are 
urged  mechanically  by  the  magnetic  forces 
present. 

The  foregoing  is  only  intended  to  bring  out 
in  a  general  way  the  factors  which  influence 
the  energy  loss  in  alternating  current  buses. 
The  laws  of  skin  effect  in  an  isolated  cylin- 
drical conductor  have  been  formulated  and 
are  rather  complex.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  copper  conductors  of  1  inch  diameter 
at  60  cycles  the  excess  loss  becomes  appreci- 
able. For  the  more  complicated  case  of 
rectangular  bars  arranged  with  vent  ducts 
and  carr>nng  currents  the  distribution  of 
which  is  far  from  uniform  due  to  the  reaction 
of  adjacent  conductors,  no  method  of  pre- 
determining losses  is  available.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  a  copper 
arrangement  such  that  losses  are  minimized 
and  to  determine  heating  experimentally.  In 
such  an  arrangement  conductors  will  be 
separated  as  far  as  practicable  and  their 
thickness  in  line  with  the  perpendicular 
between  conductors  will  be  a  minimum. 
Extreme  separation  is  not  advisable  as 
decrease  in  losses  is  not  proportionate  to 
increased  separation  and  the  increased  react- 
ance obtaining  at  the  wider  separation  is 
objectionable.  As  regards  skin  effect,  a 
wide  flat  bar — barring  a  hollow  tubular 
conductor — is  the  most  desirable  conductor 
section,  and  therefore  very  good  copper 
efficiency  may  be  obtained  with  the  usual 
bus  construction  if  proper  limitations  are 
observed.  The  proper  size  of  vent  duct  in  a 
given  layout  will  be  determined  by  weighing 
increasing  loss  with  increasing  w^dth  of  duct 
against  increased  dissipating  ability. 

Generally  speaking,  no  marked  difference 
in  heating  of  buses  under  alternating  and 
direct  current  is  encountered  at  currents  less 
than  3000  amp.  At  4000  amp.,  60  cycles 
and  up,  excess  losses  require  attention,  and 
with  increasing  current  soon  necessitate 
special  design.  Where  very  heavy  currents 
are  to  be  handled  or  where  the  high  reactance 
of  a  bus  arranged  in  the  usual  way  is  objection- 
able, "  intermeshing "  of  the  laminations  of 
the  various  legs  may  be  advisable.  If  react- 
ance is  not  objectionable,  a  special  con- 
struction in  which  a  group  of  conducting 
elements  are  so  disposed  that  self  and  mutual 
inductive  effects  are  equalized  seems  to  be 
the  most  efficient  arrangement.  Both  ex- 
pedients introduce  mechanical  complication 
and  neither  is  well  adapted  to  making  other 
than  terminal  connections. 


RELAYS  AND  THEIR  USE  WITH 
POWER  CIRCUITS 

By  E.  H.  Jacobs 

The  successful  controlling  of  electrical 
power  circuits  necessitates  the  use  of  various 
designs  and  capacities  of  air-break  and  oil- 
break  switches  and  circuit  breaking  devices. 

For  some  sections  of  the  circuits,  non- 
automatic  switches,  thrown  in  and  out  by  the 
station  attendant,  are  sufficient;  but  protec- 
tion of  the  system  from  overloads  and  the 
cutting  out  of  short  circuits  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  circuit  breakers  arranged  to  trip 
automatically  under  the  abnormal  conditions. 
Continuity  of  service  being  of  prime  impor- 
tance, it  is  essential  that  the  circuit  breakers 
disconnect  those  circuits  on  which  there  is 
trouble  without  seriously  affecting  other  parts 
of  the  system;  consequently,  they  must  act 
selectively. 

To  obtain  the  proper  selective  action  of 
circuit  breakers,  it  is  necessary  to  control 
their  automatic  features  by  auxiliary  devices. 
For  this  reason  relays  have  been  developed 
to  meet  the  many  requirements  for  automatic 
operation  under  conditions  of  overload,  under- 
load, reverse  current,  high  or  low  voltage, 
reverse  phase,  and  voltage  or  current  unbal- 
ancing. 


Fig.  1.     Alternating  Current  Instantaneous  Reverse 

Current  Relay,  For  Use  with  Current  and 

Potential  Transformers 


We  may  perhaps  best  describe  the  condi- 
tions for  which  relays  have  been  designed  for 
power  circuits,  by  considering  a  one  line 
diagram    from    the    generator    end    to    the 
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substation    auxiliary    machines 
and  feeders.   (See  Fig.  2.) 

Considering  first  alternating 
current  circuits:  the  prevailing 
practice  is  to  make  the  circuit 
breakers  by  which  the  gener- 
ators are  connected  to  the  low 
tension  bus  non-automatic,  in 
order  to  insure  minimum  inter- 
ruption of  generator  service. 
The  chance  of  trouble  in  this 
part  of  the  circuit  is  remote, 
but  should  it  occur,  the  station 
attendant  could  generally  open 
the  circuit  breaker  before  the 
machines  would  be  injured. 

Reverse  current  relays,  of  in- 
stantaneous or  time  limit  types, 
are  often  connected  to  the  se- 
condaries of  current  and  of 
potential  transformers  to  in- 
dicate by  lamp  or  bell  any 
trouble  that  may  occur  in  the 
generator  circuit.  These  relays 
(see  Fig.  1)  operate  with  a  low 
current  reversal  at  full  potential, 
and  conversely  with  a  propor- 
tionally greater  current  at  po- 
tentials less  than  normal.  At 
zero  potential,  the  relay  would 
act  as  an  overload  one  set  for 
high  overload.  At  zero  current, 
a  voltage  considerably  in  excess 
of  normal  would  be  required  to 
operate  it. 

Specifications  sometimes  call 
for  automatic  generator  circuit 
breakers;  in  this  case  definite 
overload  relays  are  used  (Fig.  3) 
connected  in  the  secondaries  of  current  trans 
formers  and  are  designed  to  give  the  same 
time  delay  for  all  trouble  conditions;  they 
allow  the  defective  circuit  to  be  opened, 
if  possible,  at  a  point  more  remote  from 
the  generator  than  the  generator  circuit 
breaker. 

When  the  total  generator  capacity  exceeds 
the  rated  rupturing  capacity  of  the  circuit 
breakers,  one  or  more  sectionalizing  circuit 
breakers  are  placed  in  each  bus.  If  operating 
conditions  will  admit,  these  devices  are  made 
non-automatic  and  are  left  disconnected 
except  in  case  of  emergency;  but  if  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  continually  in 
service,  they  may  be  made  automatic  by 
means  of  instantaneous  overload  relays 
(Fig.  4)  connected  to  current  transformers  in 
the  low  voltage  bus;  the  relays  being  adjusted 
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Diagram  of  Modem  Power  House  Wiring  and  Buses,  Showing 
Location  of  Relays 

to  trip  the  circuit  breakers  under  short  circuit 
conditions,  confining  the  trouble  to  one  section 
and  preventing  the  circuit  breakers  from 
rupturing  more  than  their  rated  capacity. 

Installations  with  but  one  bank  of  power 
transformers,  and  without  high  voltage  bus, 
are  provided  with  automatic  circuit  breakers 
operated  by  an  inverse  time  limit  relay. 
The  relay  is  connected  to  the  secondaries  of 
current  transformers,  which  in  turn  are 
connected  in  the  low  voltage  side  of  the  power 
transformer. 

The  inverse  time  limit  relay  (illustrated 
in  Fig.  3)  is  similar  in  design  to  the  definite 
time  relay,  but  is  so  arranged  that  the 
element  of  time  varies  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  load;  i.e.,  the  relay  \v411  act  much  more 
quickly  under  short  circuit  than  under  over- 
load conditions. 

Stations  with  more  than  one  bank  of  power 
transformers,  a  high  voltage  bus,  and  high 
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and  low  voltage  circuit  breakers,  may  have 
both  circuit  breakers  arranged  to  trip  at  the 
same  time  or  one  after  the  other.  As  in  the 
former  case,  they  are  operated  from  the 
inverse  time  limit  relay  connected  in  the  low 
voltage  side. 


Fig.  3.     InverK  or  Definite  Time  Limit  Overload  Relay* 


With  plants  operating  at  voltages  of  33,00U 
and  above  in  which  two  or  more  banks  nf 
power  transformers  are  in  parallel  between 
high  and  low  voltage  buses,  it  is  desirable  to 
open  both  the  high  and  low  voltage  circuit 
breakers  in  case  of  any  trouble  in  the  trans- 
formers and  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  instantaneous  differential  relay 
connected  in  the  secondaries  of  current  trans- 
formers installed  in  both  the  high  and  low 
voltage  sides  and  operating  on  a  low  current 
reversal  in  either  winding  of  a  power  trans- 
former. In  case  current  transformers  are  not 
required  in  the  high  voltage  side  for 
use  with  instruments,  inverse  lime 
limit  relays  may  be  used,  connected 
to  current  transformers  in  the  low 
voltage  side;  and  high  voltage  scries 
inverse  time  limit  relays,  connected 
directly  in  the  leads  of  the  high  vol- 
tage side.  Each  relay  may  be  arranged 
to  trip  one  or  both  circuit  breakers. 

The  differential  relay  arrangement 
is  made  instantaneous  as  it  operates 
only  in  case  of  transformer  trouble 
and  is  not  affected  by  trouble  in 
other  parts  of  the  system.  The 
overload  relays,  however,  not  only 
o|>erate  for  transfonner  trouble  but 
also  under  fault  conditions — involving 
an  increase  of  direct  or  reverse  cur- 
rent, remote  from  the  iransf onners ;  'they 
should,  therefore,  be  equipped  with  the  time 
limit  feature. 


When  there  are  more  than  two  banks  of 
transfonners  in  parallel »  the  inverse  time 
limit  relays  also  act  selectively,  isolating  only 
that  bank  that  is  in  the  defective  circuit. 

The  automatic  circuit  breakers  in  the  out- 
going line  may  be  operated  from  inverse  time 
limit  relays  connected  in  the  second- 
aries of  current  transformers;  or  in 
case  transfonners  are  not  necessary 
for  use  with  instruments,  scries  high 
v<jltagc  inverse  time  limit  relays  con- 
nected directly  in  the  line  may  be 
used. 

Whether  to  select  current  trans- 
fonners with  relays  insulated  for  low 
poteniial,  or  to  choose  series  relays, 
is  a  question  of  first  cost  and  adapt- 
ability to  ser\^ice  conditions.  Below 
3^^,<I(J0  volts,  the  commerdal  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  the  series  relay  is 
slight,  and  since  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  design  this  device  for  the 
large  current  capacities  met  with  at 
the  lower  voltages,  it  is  generally  the 
practice  to  use  the  relay  with  current  trans- 
fonner, because  of  its  operating  advantage. 
This  practice,  however,  is  not  entirely 
followed,  since  some  service  conditions  (de- 
scribed later)  make  the  use  of  series  relays  very 
desirable  and  practical. 

Inverse  time  limit  relays  are  satisfactory 
for  one  or  more  than  two  outgoing  lines  in 
jjarallel,  as  they  act  selectively  to  disconnect 
the  defective  line  only;  but  installations  with 
only  two  outgoing  lines  in  parallel  have  the 
same  load  conditions  in  both  lines  and 
selective  tripping  of  the  circuit  breakers  in 


FiiE.  4.     Instaotaneouft  Overload  Relay  and  Differential  Relay 

the  defective  line  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
relay  acting  instantaneously  under  .short  circuit 
conditions  only.    The  relay  design  and  action 
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is  similar  to  the  reverse  current  relay  previoiusly 
mentioned,  and  is  connected  to  the  secondaries 
of  current  transformers  in  each  high  voltage 
line  and  potential  transfonners  in  the  low 
voltage  bus. 

In  the  substation,  the  conditions  are  the 
reverse  of  those  in  the  main  station,  the 
incoming  lines  becoming  the  source  of 
power. 

If  there  is  only  one  incoming  hne  and  no 
high  v^oltage  bus,  the  hne  circuit  breaker  is 
generally  non-automatic.  With  one  incoming 
line  and  high  voltage  bus,  the  circuits  from 
the  service  side  of  the  bus  are  equipped  with 
automatic  circuit  breakers  and  relays.  These 
relays  and  those  used  for  other  arrangements 
of  two  or  more  incoming  lines  in  parallel, 
as  well  as  high  and  low  voltage  circuit 
breakers  for  power  transfomicr  circuits,  arc 
of  the  same  design  and  arc  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  generating  station. 

Regarding  the  relay  equipments  for  auxil- 
iary machines,  the  same  practice  is  followed 
with  the  generator  end  of  alternating  current 


High  Potential  Scric*  Itrlay  Mouated  on  Post 
Ifuulator 

[lotor-generator  sets  as  with  the  main 
generators,  the  outgoing  feeder  circuit  break- 
ers being  lri[>|:>ed  from  inverse  time  limit  or 
instantaneous  relays. 

With    scn*eral    synchronous    machines    in 
parallel,  the  relays  are  arranged  to  operate 


with  the  least  time  delay  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  get  selective  action,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  machines  from  being  thrown  out 
of  step  in  event  of  trouble  conditions 
causing  a  decrease  of  voltage. 


Fis.  6. 


AltemAtiriK  Currrnt  and  Dirrct  Current  Low 
Voltage  Relay 


The  ditferent  types  of  induction  motors 
and  various  conditions  under  which  they  are 
employed,  have  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment of  several  types  of  relays  to  protect  the 
motors  and  the  apparatus  with  which  they 
are  used. 

It  is  desirable  to  disconnect  a  large  motor 
in  case  of  voltage  failure,  and  with  conditions 
requiring  either  a  motor-operated  or  a 
solenoid'Operated  circuit  breaker,  a  low 
voltage  relay  is  used  to  close  the  tripping 
circuit  whenever  the  voltage  decreases  to, 
aiJjJToximately,  50  per  cent  below  normaL 
Up  to  550  volts,  these  relays  may  be  connected 
across  the  line,  but  for  higher  voltages  they 
are  connected  to  secondaries  of  potential 
transfonners.  (Fig.  (>  shows  one  of  these  low 
voltage  relays).  Smaller  motors  with  which 
hand-operated  circuit  breakers  are  used,  are 
generally  provided  with  low  voltage  release 
attachments  that  perform  the  same  function 
as  the  relay. 

Induction  motors  are  sometimes  subjected 
to  high  voltage  conditions  and  to  protect 
them  from  injury,  high  or  excess  voltage 
relays  are  employed  to  trip  the  automatic 
circuit  breaker.  These  relays  are  of  similar 
design  and  wired  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
low  voltage  relays. 

For  operating  conditions  under  which  a 
reversal  of  phase  would  cause  trouble,  as  for 
example    in    the    casr    of    elevator    motors. 
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reverse  phase  relays  have  been  develojied. 
These  are  so  designed  that  any  phase  reversal 
that  would  reverse  an  induction  motor,  would 
operate  the  relay  and  disconneet  the  auto- 
matic circuit  breaker.     The  desimi  is  based  on 


Fig,  7,     Reverse  Pha^e  Relay 

the  principle  of  the  induction  motor,  and  in 
the  case  of  low  voltage  motors  of  limited 
capacity,  the  relay  may  be  connected  in 
series  in  the  motor  lead.s.  If  the  voltage  or 
capacity  of  the  motor  makes  this  arrange- 
ment inexpedient,  the  relay  may  be  placed 
in  the  secondaries  of  current  or  potential 
transformers  connected  in  the  motor  leads. 

Underload  relays  are  often  used  to  trip  the 
automatic  circuit  breaker  that  is  placed  in  the 
primary  of  lighting  circuits  to  prevent  an 
abnormal  rise  of  secondary  voltage  in  case 
of  a  break  in  the  secondary  circuit.  The 
underload  relay  is  similar  in  design  to  the  low 
voltage  relay  excepting  that  it  acts  on  a 
decrease  of  current. 

The  problem  of  protecting  induction  motors 
from  injury,  that  may  result  from  running  on 
single-phase,  or  from  an  overload,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  motor  to  be  started 
with  the  necessarily  high  starting  current 
that  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  overload 
current,  has  caused  the  development  of  the 
series  relay.  This  device  may  be  connected 
in  series  with  the  motor  leads   for  voltages 


up  to  2500;  it  is  designed  with  an  inverse 
time  limit  device  which  may  be  adjusted  to 
give  the  desired  protection. 

The  field  for  relays  is  more  extensive  for 
alternating  current  than  for  direct  current 
power  circtiits.  the  latter  being  generally 
confined  to  much  smaller  and  simpler  systems 
and  areas  of  distribution,  and  generally 
suiTieient  selective  action  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  fuses  or  circuit  breakers  arranged 
with  instantaneous  trip. 

Operating  conditions  sometimes  make  it 
advisable  for  the  generator  circuit  breakers 
to  open  only  after  the  auxiliary  and  feeder 
circuit  breakers  hav^c  failed  to  isolate  the 
trouble.  This  is  aceomi>lished  by  using 
direct  current  series  inverse  time  limit  relays 
to  trip  the  generator  circuit  breakers. 

Instantaneous  reverse  current  relays  are 
used  to  trip  the  machine  circuit  breaker  of 
battery  charging  sets,  rotaries  and  motor 
generator  sets  to  prevent  their  running  as  a 
motor  on  the  charging  or  direct  current  end. 
These  relays  can  act  only  in  case  of  current 
reversah 

To  prevent  serious  unbalancing  of  voltages 
in  Edison  three- wire  systems  from  causing 
trotible,  differential  balancer  relays  are  used 
to  trip  the  circuit  breakers  on  a  small  percent- 
age of  unbalancing.    (See  Fig»  8.) 


Relay  For  Balancer  Set 


There  are  many  conditions  requiring  raodifi* 
cations  of  standard  relays  and  special  designs^ 
but  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  mention 
only  those  required  to  meet  general  specifi- 
cations and  |)ractice. 
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if  the  reactive  drop  ix  has  not  been  estimated 
with  a  sufficient  accuracy. 

(b)     If  an  accurate  short-circuit  test  on 
the  machine  is  available » the  ix  drop  can  be 
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ESSAYS  ON  SYNCHRONOUS  MACHINERY 

Part  II 
By  V,  Kakapetoff 

ARMATURE  REACTANCE  IN  ALTERNATORS  AND  IN  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS 

In  the  preceding  article  the  general  vector  diagram  of  a  synchronous  machine  is  deduced  (Fi^,  2 J   and 
Kpressions  are  given  for  the  induced  voltages  £,  and  £,,     It  remains  to  give  values  of  the  ohmic  drop  tr  and 
of  the  inductive  drop  ix,  in  order  that  the  diagram  may  be  used  for  practical  applications. 

Armature  Resistance.  On  account  of  the 
skin  effect  and  eddy  currents  in  conductors, 
the  effective  alternating  current  resistance,  r, 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  true  ohmic 
resistance  calcidated  or  measured  with  direct 
current,  E,  Arnold  recommends  that  the 
true  ohmic  resistance  of  the  amiature  be 
multiplied  by  from  Lo  to  2.5  in  single-phase 
machines,  and  from  1.3  to  2  in  polyphase 
machines,  in  order  to  obtain  the  effective 
resistance  to  alternating  current,  ilVeihsel- 
stromtcchnik.  Vol.  IV,  p.  4U).*  The  actual 
amount  of  increase  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  winding,  the  size  of  conductors, 
frequency,  shape  of  the  slots,  etc.,  so  that  no 
definite  rule  can  be  given.  Fortunately,  the 
ohmic  drop  constitutes  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  voltage  of  the  machine,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable error  committed  in  estimating  the 
valtie  of  the  drop  affects  the  voltage  relations 
but  very'  little. 

Ar mature  Reactance,  The  reactive  drop 
ix  m  the  armature  windings  is  the  most 
difficult  element  to  be  determined  theoretic 
cally.  When  using  the  methods  given  below 
for  estimating  ix,  the  designer  must  exercise 
his  judgment  in  selecting  one  method  or 
another,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
case  and  the  accuracy  required. 

fa)  In  nonnal  alternators  the  ix  drop  at 
the  rated  kilovolt-ampere  load  can  be  assumed 
to  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  rated 
voltage  of  the  machine.  In  synchronous 
motors  it  varies  from  S  to  15  per  cent.  For 
6f%cycle  machines  and  for  machines  mth  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  armature 
ampere-turns,  values  mtist  be  taken  nearer 
the  higher  limit;  for  25-cyclc  machines  and 
for  machines  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  armattire  ampere-turns,  values 
must  be  taken  nearer  the  lower  limit,  A 
considerable  error  in  estimating  the  value 
of  ix  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  calculated 
performance  at  unity  power-factor,  because 
the  vector  ix  is  then  perpendictdar  to  e. 
(Fig,  2.)  However^  a  considerable  error  may 
be  introduced  at  lower  values  of  power- factor 
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Fig  2.     Vector  Diasram  of  Voltages  in  an  Alternator 

(A  Counlcr-Clockwia*  Rotation  of  Vector?  is  Understood) 

calculated  as  follows:  Take  the  point  on 
the  short-circuit  curve  corresponding  to  the 
rated  current  /,  and  assume  the  reactive 
component  ci  to  be  equal  to  about  98  per  cent 
of  I.  Calculate  the  demagnetizing  ampere- 
turns  according  to  fonnula  (5)  and  subtract 
them  from  the  field  amperc-tums  which 
correspond  to  i  on  the  short-circuit  curv< 
The  result  will  give  the  net  excitation,  whicli 
produces  the  actual  flux  on  short -drcuit. 
The  voltage  induced  by  this  flux  is  just 
sufhcient  to  overcome  the  ix  drop  in  the 
armature  (neglecting  the  ohmic  drop  ir). 
Hence,  taking  from  the  no-load  saturation 
cur\T  the  value  of  the  voltage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  net  excitation,  w*e  obtain  the 
value  of  the  ix  drop. 

The  following  example  will  make  this 
clearer.  For  a  certain  2;KJ()  volt,  three-phase 
Y-connected  alternator  the  rated  current 
is  37*6  amp.;  the  number  of  turns  per  pole 
per  phase,  r=18.  There  are  two  slots  per 
pole   per   phase,   and   the   winding   pitch   is 
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100  per  cent.  Hence,  the  direct  armature 
reaction  per  pole  on  short-circuit  is  equal, 
according  to  cq.  (5),  toO.75XO.966X  1  X3X  18 
X  37.6X0.98=  1440  ampere-turns.  From  the 
short-circuit  test  the  field  ampere-turns 
corresponding  to  37.6  amp.  are  found  to  be 
equal  to  1818.  The  net  excitation  is  1818 
—  1440  =  378  ampere-turns.  This  excitation 
corresponds  on  the  no-load  saturation  curve 
to  220  volts.  Hence,  for  this  machine, 
ix  =  220  volts,  or  about  9.5  per  cent  of  the 
rated  voltage.  In  some  machines  with  a 
comparatively  large  armature  resistance  and 
considerable  eddy  currents  we  are  led  to 
assume  the  reactive  component  of  the  current 
on  short-circuit  to  be  only  9()  per  cent  of  the 
total  current  (instead  of  98  given  above)  in 
order  to  make  the  calculated  performance 
check  with  test  results. 

(c)  The  armature  reactance  can  be  meas- 
ured directly  by  removing  the  revolving 
field  and  sending  alternating  currents  through 
the  armature  from  an  outside  source.  High- 
frequency  currents  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  because  then  the 
influence  of  the  armature  resistance  is 
reduced  to  a  negligible  amount.  One  must 
be  careful,  however,  with  windings  of  large 
cross-sections,  because  considerable  eddy  cur- 
rents and  skin  effect  at  high  frequencies  may 
introduce  inaccuracies  into  the  result. 

Such  a  reactance  test  is  conveniently 
performed  in  the  shop  or  in  the  power  house 
before  the  machine  is  completely  assembled 
for  other  tests  or  for  regular  operation.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  this  test  be  specified 
on  all  machines  of  new  design  going  through 
the  shop.  It  costs  but  very  little,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  results  enable  the  designer 
to  estimate  the  performance  of  future  ma- 
chines with  much  more  accuracy.  Moreover, 
having  a  reactance  test,  a  no-load  saturation 
curve,  and  a  short-circuit  test  as  a  check 
on  the  armature  reaction,  the  performance 
of  the  machine,  whether  as  generator  or  as 
motor,  can  be  predetermined  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  expensive  load 
test  may  be  dispensed  w^ith. 

(d)  The  following  method  for  calculating 
reactance  of  windings  is  due  originally  to 
H.  M.  Hobart.  By  definition,  the  coefficient 
of  self-induction  (inductance)  of  a  coil  is 
equal  to  the  average  permeance  of  the  path 
times  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns.* 
Let  Ui  be  the  average  permeance  of  the  slot 
per  inch  of  the  embedded  part,  in  maxwells 
per  ampere-turn;  let  «•>  be  the  average 
permeance  of  the  "free"  parts  of  the  coil, 

♦See  Heaviside,  Electromagnetic  Theory,  Vol.  I,  p.  31. 


that  is  to  say,  of  the  end  connections  and  of 
the  parts  in  the  air-ducts.  Then  the  perme- 
ance of  the  winding  per  slot  is  («i/i+ 1*2/2), 
where  h  and  k  are  the  lengths  (in  inches)  of 
the  embedded  and  of  the  free  parts  of  the 
coil  respectively;  viz.,  /i  is  the  active  length 
(without  air-ducts)  of  the  armature  core  and 
k  is  the  length  of  one  end  connection  plus 
the  sum  of  the  widths  of  the  air-ducts. t  If 
there  are  T  turns  per  pole  per  phase  and  5 
slots  per  pole  per  phase  the  number  of 
conductors  per  slot  is  2T/s.  Consequently, 
the   inductance   of   the   winding    per   slot   is 

L.  =  (wi/i  +  W2/2)  (2  T/syx  10-^  henrys     (8) 
The  reactance  of  the  total  winding  per  phase 
is  therefore 

x  =  2nf.L^.spA{)-^  ohms  (8a) 

where  /  is  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second 
and  p  is  the  number  of  poles  of  the  machine. 
Substituting  the  value  of  L,  from  eq.  (8)  into 
(8a)  we  obtain  after  reduction 

a:  =  25  frp(uili  +  ihl2)/isA0^)  (9) 

The  value  of  permeance  Wi  depends  upon  the 
size  and  the  proportions  of  the  slot ;  in  ordinary 
machines  it  varies  from  6  to  14  lines  per 
ampere-turn  per  inch.  The  permeance  Uo 
depends  upon  the  shape  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  end  connections;  also  up6n  the  mutual 
proximity  of  the  end  connections  belonging 
to  different  phases.  Usually  U2  varies  between 
1.5  and  2.5  lines  per  ampere-turn,  per  inch 
of  length.  In  preliminary  calculations  and 
for  100  per  cent  pitch  windings,  I2  can  be 
assumed  equal  to  1.5  times  the  pole  pitch. 
In  fractional  pitch  w^indings  the  reactance  is 
smaller  than  that  calculated  according  to 
the  foregoing  formula  because  the  ** belts"  of 
currents  belonging  to  different  phases  overlap. 
The  designer  has  to  use  his  judgment  in 
assuming  a  smaller  value  than  that  given 
by  eq.  (9).  For  67  per  cent  pitch  Arnold 
recommends  multii)lying  the  preceding  expres- 
sion by  0.75  {Wechselstromtechnik,  Vol.  V, 
part  1,  page  54). 

For  the  above-mentioned  alternator  (which 
is  a  60-cycle,  12-pole  machine),  assuming 
wi  =  1 2  and  112  =  2  we  have,  according  to 
eq.  (9): 

a:  =  25  X00X(1S)2X  12  X  (12X8.1+2X12.6) 
(2X10^)  =3.55  ohm. 
The  machine  is  Y-connected,  so  that  the 
reactive  drop,  referred  to  the  line  voltage,  is 
trv  3  =  37.6 X 3.55 X  1 .732  =  23 1  volt.  This 
value  checks  well  w4th  that  obtained  above 
from  the  short-circuit  test. 

The  number  of  slots  s  enters  into  the  denomi- 
nator  of  formula  (9);   therefore,  in  order  to 

+  This  method  of  calculating  the  reactance  of  armature  wind- 
ings is  treated  more  in  detail  in  the  author's  forthcoming  book 
on  The  Magnetic  Circuit. 
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reduce  the  reactive  drop,  it  is  of  advantage 
to  subdivide  the  winding  into  several  slots 
per  pole.  This  is  recommended  particu- 
larly for  machines  intended  to  operate  at 
comparatively  low  values  of  power  factor, 
in  which  case  the  reactive  drop  is  espedally 
objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  value  of  x  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of 
slots  per  pole  per  phase;  with  a  larger  number 
of  slots  per  pole  each  slot  becomes  more 
narrow,  its  permeance  increases,  and  a  higher 
value  of  Ml  must  be  used  in  fonnula  (J)). 
This  circumstance  must  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
besides,  there  are  other  disadvantages  of 
loo  many  slots,  for  instance,  increased  space 
occupied  by  insulation,  higher  current  and  flux 
densities,  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  etc. 
(e)  The  values  of  ui  and  «2  tised  in  eq.  (9) 
can  be  calculated  for  a  given  machine  by 
considering  the  actual  paths  of  the  stray  flux 
in  the  slots  and  around  the  end  connections. 
The    necessarv    formuLT    \vi]l    be    found    in 


Arnolds  Wetfnclstronikikfiik,  VoL  IV,  pp, 
41-52  and  2^^-299,*  For  more  recent 
investigations,  both  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental, of  the  leakage  reactance  of  armature 
windings  see  Rezclnian,  Analysis  of  Leakage 
Read  a  nee,  Electrician  (London),  Vol,  fi5, 
p[).  012  and  652;  also  in  La  Lumierc  Eleitriqur 
of  August  Kith,  19IU.  See  also  the  appendix 
to  R.  Goldschmidt's  book  on  The  Atternaiing- 
Current  Commutator  Motor. 


In  the  articles  which  follow,  the  theoretical 
considerations  contained  in  the  first  two 
essays  are  applied  to  the  following  practical 
problems: 

(a)  Voltage  Regulation  of  Alternators. 

(b)  Phase  Characteristics  of  Synchronous 

Motors. 

(c)  Overload    Capacity    of    Synchronous 

Motors, 


•Sec   also    Hobart    and    EUi»,    iiigM'SPwtd     Dynamo^Et4ctric 
Xffjckinfry.  p,  70. 


OFFICE  BUILDING  SWITCHBOARDS* 
By  D.  H.  Plank 


In  designing  office  building  switchboards, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  details  that  are 
of  no  importance  in  switchboards  for  ordinary 
power  plant  service.  The  former  is  usually 
designed  to  control  certain  definite  amounts 
of  power,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  provide 
for  future  extensions.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  arrangethe  various  controlling  devices 
symmetrically  and  compactly,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  when  extensions  are  to  be 
provided  for. 

When  a  switchboard  is  being  designed  for 
office  building  service,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary* to  match  certain  architectural  features, 
thereby  adding  somewhat  to  the  elaborate 
nature  of  the  design;  at  the  same  time  the 
main  objects,  titility  and  convenience  of 
operation,  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  and 
the  artistic  arrangements  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  properly  locating 
the  controlling  apparatus  to  obtain  these  ends. 

In  order  to  match  the  finish  usually  met 
with  in  office  building  plants,  the  lever 
switches,  instruments  and  circuit  breakers 
used  on  the  panels  are  often  given  a  some- 
what higher  finish  than  is  usual  in  ordinary 
power  plant  boards. 

*  T!ti*  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on    Office   Buildiag 
SiHu-hboArdf.  the  aext  oae  vrill  appear  in  ttn  early  issue. 


Usually  the  electrical  connections  are 
arranged  for  operating  generators  and  feeders 
in  multiple  on  one  set  of  busbars »  although 
sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  power 
and  the  lighting  ser\nee»  in  which  case  two 
sets  of  buses — with  double- throw  switches 
for  the  generators — lx»come  necessary. 

Figure  I  illustrates  a  board  with  one  set 
of  busbars,  and  Fig.  2,  one  in  wiiich  two 
sets  have  been  provided.  These  illustrations 
clearly  show  the  type  of  instruments,  switches, 
and  fittings  commonly  employed. 

Knife  blade  switches  of  ample  proportions 
for  the  required  service  should  be  used  for  all 
capacities.  Contact  nuts  should  be  of 
composition  metal,  to  prevent  binding  on  the 
copper  studs,  and  of  such  shape  and  size  as  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  standard  wrench  for 
tightening  them.  Their  contact  surfaces 
shotild  be  of  ample  area  and  carefully  finished 
so  as  to  avoid  heating.  When  laminated 
bars  are  used,  each  lamination  should  be 
separated  by  a  contact  nut,  as  with  this 
form  of  construction  they  are  found  tn 
heat  less  than  when  separated  by  washers 
only. 

Circuit  breakers  should  be  of  the  carbon 
break  type  and  arranged  to  open  both  legs  of 
the    circuit*      Their    arms    should    operate 


lis 
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independently,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  being  held  in  if  closed  on 
short   circuit.      When  the  device  is  of   this 


Fig.  1.     Switchboard  with  One  Set  of  Buttban 

design,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  switch 
in  series  mth  it.  In  selecting  circuit  breakers, 
those  should  be  chcjscn  In  which  low  voltage 


to  provide  a  means  for  tripping  it  from  a 
distant  point.  Also  with  such  breakers 
attachments  can  be  added  at  any  time  for 
tripping  the  circuits  in  connection  ^y^ih  time 
limit  or  reverse  current  relays. 

The  instruments  generally  used  on  office 
building  switchboards  are  constructed  on  the 
permanent  magnet  dynamometer  principle. 
They  arc  high  grade,  and  not  being  frequently 
su!>jectcd  to  short  circuits,  retain  their 
accuracy  indefinitely .  In  cases  where  instru- 
ments may  be  exposed  to  stray  fields  resulting 
from  frequent  short  circuits,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  select  a  type  in  which  the  action 
does  not  depend  on  a  permanent  magnet. 

Two  types  of  voltmeter  switches  are  in 
general  use.  Figure  3  shows  a  radial  tyi^e  of 
switch  with  contact  similar  in  construction  to 
the  brushes  on  a  circuit  breaker.  The  contacts 
of  this  switch  are  mounted  behind  the  board, 
and  the  handle  and  numbered  dial  plate  on 
the  front.  From  the  illustration  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  a  large  nimiber  of  points  the 
diameter  of  this  switch  becomes  imdesirably 
large.  In  Fig.  4  a  type  of  voltmeter  switch  is 
shown  which  is  more  compact  and  an  improve- 
ment in  design  over  the  rotary  type  just 
described.  This  switch  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  knife  switches  operated  by  push 
buttons  and  therefore  is  not  dependent  on 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  for  contact.  The 
push  buttons  are  interlocked,  permitting  only 
one  circuit  to  be  thrown  on  the  voltmeter 


Fig.  2. 


or  shunt  trip  attachments  may  be  added  if 
desired.  This  selection  avoids  the  purchase 
of  a  new  breaker  in  case  it  becomes  expedient 
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the  voltmeter  can  be  left  on  any  circuit 
continuously,  or  a  number  of  readings  can  be 
rapidly  taken  by  simply  pressing  successive 
buttons.    The  compact  design  of  this  switch 


at  the  most  economical  or  desirable  points, 

can  be  used  for  opening  and  closing  the 
circuits.  With  this  arrangement  the  switch- 
board contains  the  controlling  switches  and 


Pig.  3.     Radial  Type  of  Voltmeter  Switch 


IS  Lnident  when  it  is  considered  that  the  push 
buttons  are  spaced  on  li  in.  centers. 

Where  circuits  of  high  current  capacity 
arc  to  be  controlled,  or  where  the  most 
desirable    location    for    the   s%\itchboard    is 


Fig-  4.     Piwh  Buttcm  Voltmeter  Switch 

not  sxiflSciently  near  the  center  of  distribu- 
tion,  electrically-operated    switches,  located 


the  indicating  instruments  for  the  several 
circuits,  while  the  main  s\v4tches  are 
mounted  on  a  se]jarate  hoard  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  control  board. 

Fig,  5  shows  the  type  of  solenoid  operated 
switch  or  circuit  breaker  used  on  such  an 
arrangement.  The  control  switches  for  these 
breakers  are  of  the  pull  button  type* 

Circuit  breakers  of  this  type  are  frequentl> 
used  for  controUing  three-\%ire  generators 
with  double  series  fields.  By  hxrating  the 
circuit  breakers  at  the  generator  and  con- 
necting them  between  the  armature  and  the 
series  fields,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  main  cables  going  to  the  switchboard. 
For  large  machines  the  saving  in  cable  and 
ducts  effected  by  this  arrangement  is  an  item 
worth  considering. 

By  using  solenoid -operated  circuit  breakers, 
it  becomes  possible  to  contract  the  controlling 
switchboard  into  a  vx*ry  small  space,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  provide  room  for  com- 
paratively small  control  switches  and  the 
indicating  instruments  for  the  several  cir- 
cioits.  Such  switchboards  are  usually  of  the 
benchboard  type  and  consist  of  an  incHned 
panel  or  bench — on  which  the  control  switches 
and  indicating  lamps  are  mounted — and  a 
vertical  section,  on  which  instnuncnts  for  the 
various  circuits  are  located.  This  type  of 
switchboard  is  very  compact,  and  makes  it 
possible  for  an  operator  to  control  and 
regulate  conveniently  a  much  greater  number 
of  circuits  than  would  be  possible  if  a  vertical 
type  of  board  were  used. 
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Most  office  building  installations  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  it  economical  and 
desirable  to  provide  low  voltage  service  for 
operating  bells  and  annunciators  throughout 
the  building.  The  construction  of  switch- 
boards for  controlling  such  circuits  should 
be  of  the  same  h-gh  class  as  the  main  power 
boards. 


Fig.  5.       Solenoid 'OperRted  Circuit  Breakers 


It  is  frequently  the  practice  to  end  all 
cables  in  a  pull  box  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  lj<*ard,  the  connections  from  s\\Htch  studs 
to  the  cables  being  made  with  copper  bars 
ending  in  suitable  terminals  in  the  pull  box, 

A  symmetrical  arrangement  of  buses, 
connections  and  wiring  on  the  back  of  the 
panel  is  tisually  met  with  in  these  iuistallations. 
Fig.  0  shows  a  board  on  which  all  switch 
studs  are  extcnde<l  so  that  the  connecting 
cables  can  be  brought  straight  down  to  the 
switch  terminals  without  bending.  This 
makes  a  very  neat  arrangement,  but  from  a 
manufacturing  standpoint  it  is  undesirable 
inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  all  studs 
of  special  lengths,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  standard  switches  taken  from 
stock. 

Another  arrangement  consists  in  using 
switches  with  standard  length  studs  and 
bending  the  connection  bars  where  necessary » 
Formerly  there  were  serious  objections  to 
such  an  arrangement  as  it  entailed  the 
employment  of  bolted  or  soldered  joints;  these 
have  now  been  entirely  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  machine-made  edgewise 
bends  and  twists,  which  make  it  possible  to 
manufacture  cxtremel\'  complicated  connec- 
tion bars  in  a  single  piece*  This  is  a  new 
feature  in  switchboard  construction  and  does 
away  with  objectionable  bolted  contacts, 
which  should  be  avoided  for  electrical  reasons 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
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Fig,  6.     Rear  of  SwitchtMMrd  with  Extended  Switch  Studi  Showing  Straight 
and  Usual  Method  of  Running  Small  Wiring 


STORAGE  BATTERIES  IN  SWITCHBOARD  WORK 

Pari    I 
By  D.  BAhCH 


General 

Secondary  or  storage  batteries  arc  devices 
which  transform  chemical  energ\^  into  elec- 
trical, and  whose  energy  can  be  restored  again 
after  having  been  exhausted.  The  unit  of 
batteries  is  the  ccO  containing  positive 
and  negative  electrodes  and  an  electrolyte. 
The  voltage  of  the  cell  is  a  function  of  the 
electrochemical  properties  of  the  materials 
used  for  electrodes  and  electrolytes,  and  is 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  cell ;  the  current 
capacity  on  the  contrary,  is  approximately 
proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  electrodes 
that  is  submerged  in  the  electrolyte. 

Lead  Batteries 

The  commercial  storage  battery  mostly 
used  is  the  lead  type,  containing  as  the 
positive  electrode  lead  peroxide — a  dark 
brown^  chocolate-colored  material,  about  as 
hard  as  soap  stone;  and  as  the  negative 
electrode,  sponge  lead — which  is  gray  in 
CK>lor,  and  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
fingemaiL  As  electrolyte  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  employed.  The  positive  electrode  is 
the  portion  of  the  battery  from  which  the 
electric  current  passes  into  the  load  circuit; 
it  returns  to  the  cell  through  the  negative. 
Inside  of  the  cell  the  current  starts  from  the 
negative  electrode  towards  the  positive,  so 
that  the  negative  electrode  really  has  a  higher 
potential  than  the  positive.  When  a  battery 
is  connected  to  an  outside  load  circuit,  it  will 
give  out,  as  the  result  of  an  electrochemical 
action  between  electrodes  and  electrolyte,  a 
certain  current,  depending  upon  biittery 
voltage  and  load  resistance  and  limited  only 
by  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery. 

This  process  is  known  as  discharging  the 
battery.  When  discharging,  both  electrodes 
arc  changed  in  part  to  lead  sulphate  (white — 
hard  and  brittle— non-conductive)  by  taking 
the  sulphuric  acid  component,  or  radical,  out 
of  the  electrolyte.  As  more  and  more  of  this 
sulphuric  acid  radical  is  removed  from  the 
elcctrohte,  its  conductivity  is  reduced,  and 
as  the  electrodes  are  covered  more  and  more 
with  lead  sulphate,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery 
decreases.  During  the  discharge,  hydrogen 
is  freed  in  the  electrolyte  and  forms  an 
electro-positive  clement  around  the  negative 
electrode,  causing  an  internal  counter  e.m.f. 


opposing  the  voltaic  e.m.f.  of  the  battery  and 
decreasing  the  discharge  voltage. 

When  after  discharge  an  external  source 
of  current  is  connected  to  the  battery  and 
current  is  sent  through  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  taken  by  the  discharge 
current,  the  electrochemical  process  of  the 
discharge  is  reversed— the  lead  sulphate 
formed  on  the  electrodes  is  changed  back  to 
lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  and  reduced  lo 
sponge  lead  on  the  negative.  The  acid  that 
during  the  discharge  was  taken  out  of  the 
electrolyte  for  the  fonnation  of  the  lead 
sulphate,  is  retunied  to  it  and  the  battery 
is  restored  to  the  same  state  as  before  the 
discharge  took  place;  i.e.,  it  is  charged. 
During  the  process  of  charging,  the  lead 
sulphate  on  the  plates  is  changed  lo  active 
lead  and  lead  peroxide,  the  density  of  the 
electrolyte  is  also  increased  as  the  acid  is 
returned  to  it  and  the  battery  e.m.f,  increases. 
The  added  acid  also  decreases  the  internal 
resistance. 

The  input  during  charge  must  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  output  available  at  discharge 
— the  efficiency  of  a  battery,  on  account  of 
heating  and  gassing,  being  t>etween  So  and 
1)5  fjer  cent.  Furthermore,  the  internal 
counter  e.m.f,  due  to  hydrogen  does  not 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  current  during 
charge  as  it  does  during  discharge — the 
charging  voltage  must  therefore  be  corre- 
spondingly higher  than  the  required  dis- 
charge voltage,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter 
up  to  a  point  sufiicicnt  to  compensate  for  this 
counter  e.m.f. 

Storage  batteries  are  rated  in  ampere  hours 
discharge.  The  rated  capacity  varies  with 
the  duration  of  the  discharge,  being  greater 
for  slow  discharge  and  smaller  for  a  fast  one. 
The  slower  the  discharge  the  better  the 
ofjportunity  for  circulation  of  the  electrolyte, 
and  consequently  the  better  the  opportunity 
for  the  stronger  acid  to  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  every  particle  of  active  ma- 
terial. There  is  also  better  dis|>crsion  of  the 
polarizing  gas. 

Electrodes 

The  electrodes  of  lead  batteries  are  made 
in  two  different  types,  one  the  so-called 
"formed'*  or  *' Plants'*  plate  and  the  other 
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the  "pasted''  or  'Taure"  plate.  In  both  the 
body  consists  of  pure  lead,  but  in  the  formed 
plate,  the  active  material  (lead  peroxide  and 
sponge  lead)  is  formed  electrochemically  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate  body;  while  in  the 
pasted  plate  the  active  material  is  first 
deposited  mechanically  and  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  the  forming  process. 

The  distinguishing  operating  features  of 
the  two  types  are  the  following: 

The  formed  plates  have  an  exceedingly  long 
life  when  not  subjected  to  a  state  of  partial 
or  complete  discharge  over  a  great  length  of 
time;  they  may  be  charged  and  discharged 
several  thousand  times  and  retain  their 
capacity  and  mechanical  strength.  The  life 
of  pasted  plates  is  limited  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  number  of  charges  they  receive; 


dependent  upon  the  amount  of  acid  present, 
decreasing  as  the  battery  is  discharged  and 
increasing  during  the  charge.  It  also  is 
influenced  by  temperature,  increasing  as  the 
latter  rises. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  acid  present, 
and  on  the  temperature;  it  is  therefore  a 
function  of  the  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte, 
and,  aside  from  temperature  variation,  is  a 
direct  indication  of  the  state  of  charge  and 
discharge. 
Installation  in  Station 

Batteries  must  be  installed  in  rooms  which 
are  well  ventilated,  dry  and  of  moderate 
temperature. 

The  individual  cells  are  placed  in  sand 
trays;  one  tray  per  cell  for  the  larger  type, 
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Fig.  1.     Typical  Installation  of  Storage  Battery  on  Wood  Rack 


they  will  give  more  capacity  for  the  same 
weight  than  the  formed  plate,  however. 

Aside  from  the  characteristics  resulting 
from  the  method  of  obtaining  the  active 
material,  the  positive  plate  in  a  cell  has  a 
much  shorter  life  than  the  negative. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  discharge 
especially  a  local  action  is  set  up  between 
the  active  material  and  the  underlying  lead 
of  the  positive  plate,  changing  both  the 
active  material  and  the  support  lead  to  lead 
sulphate.  This  results  in  a  ''growth"  of  the 
plate  and  in  distortion,  which  dislodges  active 
material.  The  average  life  of  a  positive  plate 
that  is  regularly  charged  and  discharged  is 
about  four  years.  With  negatives  plate  there 
is  little  local  action,  but  there  is  a  shrinkage 
of  the  material  and  a  capacity  decrease  due 
to  a  gradual  loss  of  porosity  in  the  sponge  lead. 
Electrolyte 

The    conductivity    of    the    electrolyte    is 


and  one  tray  for  five  or  six  cells  for  the 
so-called  ''  two  plate  "  cells,  those  having  one 
positive  and  one  negative  plate.  These  trays 
are  mounted  on  insulators  and  then  placed  on 
wooden  racks,  in  one  or  more  tiers,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  battery  and  space  available. 
Plates,  spacers  or  separators  and  the  electro- 
lyte are  then  put  in  the  cells,  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  the  elements,  with  separators 
and  plates  in  place,  are  not  exposed  to  air 
without  electrolyte  any  longer  than  absolutely 
necessary.  When  the  electrolyte  is  in  all  the 
cells,  glass  covers  arc  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
plates  to  prevent  impurities  et  cetera  from 
dropping  into  the  cells.  Adjoining  cells  are 
then  connected  together  (the  positive  terminal 
of  one  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  next) 
by  means  of  bolt  connectors,  each  consisting 
of  two  lead  covered  nuts  and  one  brass  stud. 
Where  connections  must  be  made  from  one 
tier  to  another,  or  between  cell  groups   that 
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are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space, 
lead  tape  of  suitable  dimensions  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  copper  cable. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  battery »  end  term- 
inals are  furnished  for  the  connections  to  the 
switchboard.  Terminals  should  also  l>e  pro- 
vided for  any  intermediate  taps. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  common  form  of  battery 
installation  with  all  the  individual  parts.  In 
general  the  racks  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  are  easily  accessible,  but  not  where 
direct  sunlight  will  fall  on  the  cells;  if  this 
cannot  be  avoided  the  windows  must  be 
painted  or  whitewashed.  No  bare  iron  or 
copper  should  be  installed  near  the  battery; 
where  the  use  of  these  metals  cannot  be 
avoided,  they  shoidd  be  painted  with  asphalt 
paint,  as  should  also  all  woodwork. 
Initial  Charge 

iVfter  completing  the  installation,  the 
battery  must  receive  an  initial  charge  before 
it  can  be  put  into  regular  service.  The 
duration  of  this  charge  should  be  approxi* 
mately  45  to  55  hours  at  the  normal  charging 
rate,  or  its  equivalent  in  ampere  hours.  The 
charge  should  be  continuous,  until,  with  all 
cells  ** gassing*'  freely,  the  specific  gravity  and 
the  voltage  show  no  rise  over  a  period  of  10 
hours.  If,  how^ever,  the  temperature  in  any 
one  cell  reaches  100  degrees  Fahr.,  the 
charging  rate  must  be  reduced  or  the  charge 
temporarily  stopped. 

The  specific  gravity  method  for  determining 
the  condition  of  cells  in  course  of  charge  or 
discharge  is  recommended  as  being  superior 
to  the  voltage  method,  as  the  cell  voltage 
varies  with  the  charging  rate  as  well  with 
temperature  and  with  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  plates,  whereas  the  specific  gravity  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  rate  of  charge  and 
is,  in  fact,  an  accurate  ampere-hour  meter. 
This  method,  however,  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  hydrometer  which  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity,  is  not  always  easy 
to  read,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  battery  when  readings  are  to  be 
taken. 

Where  batteries  are  inaccessible  or  the  cells 
ver>^  small,  the  specific  gravity  method  is 
often  impracticable,  and  voltage  readings  are 
relied  on  solely;  but  in  general  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  both  methods  be  used  as 
mutual  checks,  with  the  specific  gravity 
method  as  the  principle  indication.  Even 
where  conditions  are  such  that  this  method 
cannot  be  iised  regularly,  occasional  specific 
gra\ity  readings  should  be  taken  as  a  check. 

As  has  been  said  the  specific  gravity  is 


affected  by  temperature,  and  allowances  must 
be  made  for  temperature  variations.  With 
the  help  of  a  thermometer  this  correction  is 
taken  care  of  without  difficulty,  all  readings 
being  reduced  to  a  standard  temperature  of 
70  degrees  Fahr.  by  adding  one  point  to  the 
specific  gravity  reading  for  every  three 
degrees  above  this  temperature,  and  subtract- 
ing one  point  for  every  three  degrees  below  it. 
Operation 

The  most  important  feature  during  regular 
operation  is  the  charge.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  charges — the  regular  charge  and  the 
overcharge.  The  fomier  is  intended  to 
restore  the  capacity  of  a  battery  after  dis- 
charge; the  latler  is  given  at  regular  intervals, 
about  every  two  weeks,  and  carried  to  a 
complete  maximum  for  the  purpose  of 
equalidng  all  cells  (some  of  which  may  have 
fallen  behind  the  others  due  to  loss  of  active 
material  etc»)  reducing  all  sulphate,  and  keep- 
ing the  plates  in  general  good  condition.  For 
the  regular  operation  of  a  battery,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  readings  on  all  of  the  cells; 
it  is  sufficient  to  select  a  so-called  pilot  cell 
on  which  readings  are  taken  to  represent  the 
rest.  When  batteries  are  charged  or  dis- 
charged in  more  than  one  series,  a  pilot  cell 
should  be  selected  in  each,  as  the  various 
series  are  apt  to  work  differently  and  thus 
need  separate  watching.  Charging  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  done  at  or  near  the 
normal  rate;  i.e.,  equal  to  discharge  current 
for  8  hour  discharge.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
shorten  the  time  of  charge,  the  rate  may  be 
increased  to  an  amount  not  over  10  per  cent 
above  the  normal  rate,  but  in  this  case  the 
rate  should  be  reduced  to  normal  towards  the 
end  of  the  charge,  as  otherwise  gassing  would 
be  excessive.  Lower  rates  than  normal  are 
objectionable,  because  the  indications  of  the 
completion  of  charge  are  not  nearly  so  well 
defined  and  the  battery  is  more  liable  to 
overcharge  or  undercharge. 

Overcharge 

The  overcharge  is  continued  until  sf^ecific 
gravity  and  the  voltage  do  not  show  any  rise 
for  five  consecutive  readings  1 5  minutes  apart. 
All  cells  will  then  gas  freely. 
Regular  Charge 

The  battery  is  charged  until  it  has  come 
within  three  to  five  points  of  the  previous 
overcharge  maximum,  or  until  the  voltage  is 
from  0,05  to  0.1  volts  per  cell  below  the 
maximum.  After  the  completion  of  the 
charge  and  with  current  off,  the  voltage  T^ill 
fall  rapidly  to  about  2,05  volts  per  cell,  falling 
to  2   volts   when   the  discharge  is  started. 
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This  decrease  is  due  to  the  counter  e.m.f.  of 

the  hydrogen. 

Discharge 

It  is  not  advisable  to  discharge  a  battery 
too  far,  as  the  coating  of  non-conducting  lead 
sulphate  formed  on  the  electrode  plates  during 
discharge  would  grow  very  thick  and  oppose 
a  considerable  resistance  to  electrochemical 
reduction  during  charge.  In  general,  the 
voltage  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
1.75  volts  per  cell  with  current  at  normal  rate, 
and  the  specific  gravity  should  not  decrease 
more  than  .'35  points  during  whole  discharge. 


Withdrawal  from  Service 

If  a  battery  is  to  be  shut  down  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  e.g.,  for  several 
months,  it  is  recommended  that  the  battery 
be  taken  out  of  service.  For  this  purpose, 
after  a  thorough  charge,  the  electrolyte  must 
be  syphoned  out  of  the  cells ;  the  jars  are  then 
filled  immediately  with  fresh  pure  water 
which  is  allowed  to  stand  from  12  to  15  hours 
and  then  drawn  off  again.  The  cells  can 
then  stand  idle  indefinitely. 

{To  he  Continued) 


ENERGY  LOST  THROUGH  CORONA  ON  EXTRA  HIGH  VOLTAGE 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT  LINES 

Part  II 
By  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz 


Measurements  of  corona  losses,  or  losses 
by  the  glow  discharge  from  a  high  voltage 
conductor,  give  a  curve  of  about  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Up  to  a  certain  voltage  there  is  practically 
no  loss,  but  above  this  voltage  the  curve 
turns  very  sharply,  forming  a  *'knee''  and 
continuing  with  increasing  steepness.  This 
is  the  critical  voltage  at  which  the  loss  begins 
and  beyond  this  point  the  loss  increases  very 
rapidly.  The  problem  is  to  find  out  the  value 
of  the  critical  voltage  and  what  the  loss  is 
beyond  it.  The  simplest  method  of  determin- 
ing the  critical  voltage — the  voltage  where 
corona  formation  begins — is  to  gradually 
raise  the  voltage  between  the  wires  in  perfect 
darkness  and  watch  for  the  beginning  of 
luminescence.  At  first  sight  this  appears  to 
be  a  rather  crude  method,  but  in  trying  it 
we  find  that  the  point  where  luminosity  begins 
is  marked  extremely  sharp,  and  we  can 
measure  that  point  between  where  the  wire  is 
perfectly  dark  and  where  it  is  luminescent, 
within  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

There  is  one  method  which  is  really  most 
convenient  for  measuring  the  critical  voltage 
of  the  beginning  of  luminosity;  as  soon  as 
the  critical  voltage  is  reached — as  soon  as  the 
insulating  air  begins  to  break  down — the  air 
is  conducting.  Now  the  air  retains  its 
conductivity,  at  least  to  a  slight  extent,  for 
quite  an  appreciable  time.  If,  therefore,  the 
conductor  is  enclosed  and  air  passed  slowly 
by  the  conductor  and  over  the  electroscope 
(a  gold  leaf  suspended  against  a  metal  plate, 
which,  when  electrified,  moves  away  from  the 


plate),  the  critical  point  can  be  determined. 
Such  an  electroscope  is  charged,  and  the  air 
from  the  conductor  in  passing  over  the 
electroscope  discharges  it,  because  the  air  is 
slightly  conducting.  By  this  method  we  can 
measure  very  accurately  the  critical  voltage 
where  corona  begins,  and  the  values  obtained 
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in  this  manner  check  very  closely  with  those 

obtained  by  watching  the  line  for  luminosity. 

In  measuring  the  losses  by  wattmeter  and 

plotting  the  values  against  voltage  as  abscis- 
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sjp,  we  get  the  full  line  curve  of  Fig.  r>.  Wc 
should  expect » from  observation  of  the  wire,  that 
the  cun'c  would  go  directly  down  to  zero,  from 
the  very  sharp  point  where  air  begins  to 
conduct;  but,  as  is  shown,  the  curve  slopes 
for  a  considerable  distance  at  very  low  values 
of  loss.  To  measure  the  critical  voltage  the 
point  where  the  curve  bends  up  abruptly 
must  be  determined.  Take  the  point  e  on 
the  eurve  where  the  bend  is:  this  point  does 
not  correspond  to  the  correct  value  of  the 
voltage,  theoretically,  but  to  obtain  this 
value  we  should  produce  the  curve 
dowTiward  until  it  intersects  the  axis  of 
abscissa;  at  e^.  This  we  could  do  if  we  knew 
the  law  of  the  curve,  and  this  method  of 
obtaining  the  value  of  the  critical  voltage 
would  therefore  be  rationally  correct.  Now 
suppose  we  plot  the  curve  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent manner;  plotting  voltage  between  lines  as 
abscissae,  but  not  the  power  in  watts  or 
kilowatts  as  ordinates  but  the  square  root  of 
the  power.  Then  we  get  a  curve  like  that  of 
Fig.  0,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  straight 
line.  Where  we  have  a  straight  line  we  can 
produce  it  to  zero  and  thus  get  the  critical 
^^Itage. 

J  Now  it  appears^  from  the  tests  made  so  far^ 
ftvery  probable  that  the  eurve  plotted  between 
the  voltage  and  the  square  root  of  the  power 
loss  by  corona  is  a  straight  line  going  through 
the  zero  Hne  at  some  critical  voltage — the 
critical    voltage    where   corona   begins.     The 
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Tc  root  of  the  power  is  proportional  to 
the  excess  voltage  over  the  critical  voltage: 
the  power,  P,  consumed  by  the  corona  is 
proportional  to  {c  —  e^Yr^  f  being  the  voltage  of 
the  line  and  e^  the  critical  voltage;  or  P  =  t 
(e  —  €j'.  This  brings  the  determination  of 
corona  loss  back  to  the  detennination  of  two 
constants^  the  constant  i\  and  e^,  the  voltage 
at  the  beginning  of  corona .  Now  the  factor  c  is, 
or  seems  to  be  proportional  to  the  frequency 
within   a   wide   range;  so   that    by    wTiting 


P  =  a/  [e  —  e^)^,  we  eliminate  the  frequency. 
How  the  constant  u  varies  with  the  different 
conditions  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  does  not  vary  much,  and  is 
at  least  approximately  constant.  It  does 
not  depend  for  its  value  on  barometric 
pressure,  altitude,  size  of  wire  nor  distance 
apart  of  wires,  though  it  does  seem  to  vary 
with  the  degree  of  purity  of  air.  If  there  is  dust, 
smoke,  fog,  snow  or  any  other  foreign  material 
in  the  air  which  could  absorb  energy  by  charge 
and  discharge,  constant  a  is  increased  more 
or  less;  but  with  air  free  of  dust  or  other 
matterit  is  quite  probably  constant.  However, 
the  truth  of  this  assumption  requires  further 
invest! gatitjn.  Quite  likely  wc  have  enough 
experimental  data  to  decide  this  question,  but 
we  have  not  reduced  it  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  critical  voltage  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  wire,  the  distance  between  the  wires^ 
and  also  upon  temperature  ant!  barometric 
pressure;  at  least  Ijarometric  pressure  enters  as 
a  proportionality  factor;  that  is,  the  disruptive 
strength  of  air — the  electrostatic  or  satm-ation 
density— is  proportional  to  the  air  pressure. 

All  tests  check  with  extreme  closeness  in  so 

far  as  they  show  that  the  beginning  of  the 

corona  formation  gives  ^=  Ce^f  for  same  size 

of  conductors   at   various  distances;  which 

.    ,       X    ',.     t       1^       i     *  (constant) 
means  that  e*u  (critical  voltage)  =  ^,  ,     , 

"  ^  ^     r(capacity)- 

The  electrostatic  gradient,  or  the  voltage 

per    inch    at    the    conductor    at    which    the 

breakdown  begins,  is  the  same  regardless  of 

the  distance  between  the  wires;  consequently, 

if  we  know  the  critical  voltage  f„  for  a  given 

size  of  wire  at  a  given   distance   from   the 

return    wire,   we   can    calculate    the    critical 

voltage    for   other   distances.      The    voltage 

varies  as  the  capacity  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

give  the  same   potential   gradient   j^   at   the 

conductor  as  before.     Following  this  matter 

further,  we  get  g  = — ,  where  s  is  the  dis- 

tance  between  conductors  and  r  the  diameter 
of  the  conductor. 

The  law  of  variation  of  the  critical  voltage 
with  variation  in  distance  between  conductors 
is  the  same  law  as  that  by  which  the  capacity 
or  the  reactance  of  the  circuit  varies  as  the 
distance  between  conductors. 

Now  then,  the  next  question  is  to  determine 
the  variation  in  the  critical  voltage  r^  with 
the  variation  in  size  of  wire.  If  wc  have  the 
size  of  the  wire  and  know"  the  potential 
gradient,  the  breakdowTi  strength  of  air  can 
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be  calculated  from  the  observation  of  the  criti- 
cal voltage  at  a  given  distance  between  the 
wires.  We  can  then  calculate  the  critical  vol- 
tage for  other  distances  between  the  same  wires. 
We  say  air  has  a  definite  breakdown 
strength  or  saturation  density;  that  is,  at  an 
electrostatic  stress  of  70,000  volts  per  inch,  air 
breaks  down.  This  fact  should  give  us  the 
gradient  g  as  70,000  volts  per  inch,  and  if  this 
value  were  correct  for  all  cases  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  calculate  e^j  the  corona  voltage. 

This    would    then    be    simply    6^0  =  2    rglg-- 

However,  if  we  determine  this  value  experi- 
mentally for  conductors  of  different  diameters 
we  find  that  with  decreasing  size  of  conductor, 
g  apparently  increases  and  the  disruptive 
strength  of  air  for  smaller  conductors  is 
greater  than  for  larger  conductors.  If  we 
calculate  the  disruptive  strength  of  air  in 
volts  per  inch  for  different  sizes  of  wires 
from  the  observation  of  corona  formation, 
we  get  values  as  low  as  70  kilovolts  for  very 
large  conductors,  and  as  high  as  200  kilovolts 
for  very  small  wires — probably  higher  for  still 
smaller  wires.  This  means  that  either  the  dis- 
ruptive strength  of  air  is  not  constant  or  that 
in  our  premises  we  are  wrong  in  some  manner. 
Now  it  is  not  really  rational  to  assume  that 
air  should  have  a  different  breakdown 
strength  in  one  place  from  that  in  another. 
It  is  not  so  with  mechanical  breakdowns; 
the  material  is  always  of  the  same  strength, 
no  matter  whether  of  large  or  small  section. 
The  reason  why  very  small  conductors  give  an 
abnonnally  high  apparent  disruptive  strength 
of  air  is  a  point  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
clear.  One  explanation  for  this  phenomenon, 
which  originated  from  observation  of  striking 
distances  between  a  pair  of  plates  and  the 
voltage  required  to  jump  a  spark  between 
them,  is  as  follows:  We  find  that  where  the 
electrostatic  field  is  uniform,  the  voltage  is 
proportional  to  the  distance,  as  we  should 
expect;  twice  the  distance  requires  twice  the 
voltage  to  strike.  If  it  requires  70,000  volts 
for  one  inch,  one-half  of  70,000  volts,  or 
35,000  volts,  is  necessary  for  one-half  inch; 
but  when  we  come  to  extremely  small 
distances  we  find  that  it  takes  a  higher  voltage 
proportionally  to  strike  across — that  appar- 
ently the  disruptive  strength  of  air  is  higher 
for  very  small  gaps.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  assuming  that  the  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  solid  body  is  not  at  ordinary 
pressure  but  at  a  higher  pressure — the  body 
is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  condensed 
air.    The  disruptive  strength  of  air  is  propor- 


tional to  preSvSure,  and  consequently,  if  the 
body  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  air  at 
higher  pressure  we  should  expect  that  a 
higher  voltage  would  be  required  to  break  it 
down.  When  we  come  to  a  short  distance 
where  practically  the  entire  gap  consists 
of  air  at  a  higher  pressure,  caused  by  this 
atmosphere  of  condensed  air,  a  voltage 
corresponding  to  the  disruptive  strength  of 
air  and  the  higher  pressure  which  exists  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  surface  would  be 
required.  Assume  this  to  be  the  case  wdth  the 
conductor  of  a  transmission  line :  then  picture 
that  conductor  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  air 
at  higher  pressure  than  normal.  If  now  the 
rise  of  voltage  reached  the  critical  potential 
gradient  of  70,000  volts  per  inch  at  the  surface 
of  the  conductor,  there  would  be  no  break- 
down— not  until  we  had  the  critical  density 
of  70,000  volts  per  inch  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  conductor.  From  this  reason- 
ing we  could  expect  that  the  point  where 
breakdown  occurs  when  the  critical  density  is 
reached  is  not  at  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
but  at  some  finite  small  distance  from  it. 

The  formula  corrected  for  this  condition 
was  given  by  Professor  Ryan  in  his  paper, 
to    which    I    have    alreadv    referred.      It    is 


g-- 


2{r  +  d)lgy 


This  equation  checks  very  well  with 
observations;  that  is,  it  gives  a  constant 
gradient  g,  or  constant  voltage  per  inch  at 
which  the  corona  begins,  for  all  diameters  of 
conductors  down  to  about  }i  inch.  For  still 
smaller  conductors,  this  formula  does  not 
hold  good,  for  the  gradient  rises  higher  and 
higher.  While  a  3^2  inch  conductor  gives, 
when  corrected  for  this  atmosphere,  40,000 
to  70,000  volts  per  inch,  a  conductor  of  1/10 
inch  diameter  will  increase  the  potential 
gradient  at  the  beginning  of  corona  to  about 
150,000  volts. 

We  can  apply  still  another  reasoning: 
Assume  a  thickness  of  air  of  1/10000  inch 
surrounding  the  conductor,  and  a  gradual 
rise  of  voltage  between  conductors  until  the 
breakdown  gradient  of  the  air  is  reached 
(approximately  70,000  volts  per  inch  at  the 
surface  of  the  conductor);  the  air  will  be 
broken  down — will  be  in  a  conducting  state — 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  current  will  flow. 
Gas  subject  to  high  enough  voltage  will 
conduct,  but  it  requires  a  certain  critical 
voltage  before  conduction  begins,  and  the 
law  of  conduction  does  not  follow  Ohm's  law. 
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fte  effective  resistance  of  a  gas  is  a  function 
of  the  current  density,  so  that  when  ver>'  low 
current  densities  are  reached  in  gas  conduc- 
tion, the  resistance  of  the  gas  becomes 
extremely  high,  approaching  infmity  for  zero 


Fig.  7 
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current  density.  With  this  pnncii>lc  in  mind, 
we  will  again  assume  a  conductor  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  air;  this  air  is  broken  down 
and  is  conducting,  which  means  that  current 
would  tend  to  flow  rapidly  thruugh  this  layer 
of  air  from  the  conductor,  discharging  it, 
and  equalising  the  potential  gradient  in  this 
layer;  but  since  the  layer  of  air  is  extremely 
small,  the  actual  voltage  across  it  is  also  very 
low.  The  resistance,  however,  is  extremely 
high — nearly  infinite — with  the  result  that 
no  current  flows.  It  probably  requires 
a  finite  volume  of  gas  before  conduction  can 
take  place — before  current  can  flow^and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  with  rising  voltage  the  air 
breaks  down  electrostatically  at  the  conductor 
when  the  voltage  passes  its  breakdown 
strength;  but  nothing  happens,  no  luminosity 
occxirs,  no  current  flows »  until  the  broken 
dowTi  area  has  reached  a  certain  distance  from 
the  conductor — a  distance  large  enough  so 
that  the  current  density  of  the  discharge 
across  the  conducting  area  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  current  flow  w4th  the  limited 
available  voltage. 

From  this  point  of  view,  which 
reasonable  from  a  consideration 
conduction,  it  would  seem  that 
formation  begins,  not  when  the  disruptive 
strength  of  air  has  been  reached  at  the 
surface  of  the  conductor,  but  when  the 
disruptive  strength  of  air  has  been  exceeded 
over  a  finite  volume  up  to  a  finite  distance 
from  the  conductor;  in  other  words,  not  that 
the  voltage  gradient  at  the  conductor  must 
be  beyond  70,000  volts  per  inch,  but  that  the 
average  voltage  gradient  within  a  small  area 
must  exceed  the  critical  voltage. 


appears 
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From  the  relations  between  the  diameter 
of  the  conductor,  the  distance  between  the 
return  conductor,  and  the  average  voltage 
gradient   in   a  zone  /  surrounding  the   con- 

«;/«(!+;) 
ductor,  we  get  another  expression,  g^ 

We  find  that  we  get  a  constant  gradient  jj,  or 
one  that  is  very  nearly  constant,  for  all  sizes 
of  wire,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
smallest.  For  extremely  small  sizes  of 
wire— less  than  one  millimeter  or  so  in  diam- 
eter— we  get  a  variation. 

This  formula  checks  with  constant  poten- 
tial gradient  of  air  and  constant  saturation 
density  down  to  the  very  smallest  size  of  wire. 
For  very  small  sizes  of  wire  we  find  that  the 
sattiration  density  where  breakdown  begins 
gets  lower,  not  higher.  For  wires  down  to  one 
or  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  the  value  is 
70,0fHI  volts  per  inch;  for  smaller  wires  the 
breakdown  gradient  drops  to  tiO,000,  50,000  or 
40,000  volts  per  inch— possibly  down  to  zero 
for  infinitely  small  wires. 

I  believe  that  this  variation  in  the  value 
of  the  breakdowTi  voltage  can  be  explained 
by  going  back  to  the  reasoning  which  led 
to  this  formula.  The  formula  is  based  on 
the  nature  of  gas  conduction;  that  is,  the 
rising  resistance  of  the  gas  with  decreasing 
current  density,  which  statement  means  that 
a  finite  volume  of  gas  has  to  be  broken  down. 
Take  the  example  of  current  between  two  con- 
centric cylinders  (Fig.  7) :  the  elements  are  con- 
ical and  when  corona  Anally  begins  the  current 
density  is  not  uniform  in  the  broken  down 
space,  but  beconies  very  high  near  the  con- 
ductor. With  the  conical  section  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that,  since  resistance  goes  down 
with  current  density,  the  current  will  be  lower 
within  the  space  of  uniform  section.  If  this 
is  the  case,  we  should  expect  that,  as  soon  as 
the  variation  in  that  space  Ix^comes  very 
extreme,  those  laws  would  fail  to  hold — that 
the  distance  /  would  have  to  be  decreased 
for  very  small  condtictors.  /  is  constant 
only  so  long  as  the  outer  and  inner  values 
of  current  are  nearly  the  same;  when  these 
values  are  very  different  /  gets  smaller* 

In  the  investigation  of  corona  losses  we 
ha%^e  so  far  reached  the  constant  by  which 
loss  is  measured,  although  further  investi- 
gation is  necessar\'  to  find  out  the  extent  of 
variation  of  the  different  factors. 
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THE  SWITCHBOARD  DEPARTMENT 

Bv  D.  S.  Morgan 


Although  until  comparatively  recent 
years  the  switchboard  did  not  receive  any- 
thing like  the  attention  its  importance 
warranted,  it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very  vital  point  in  almost  every  electrical 
installaUon.     This  is  necessarily  so  because 
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it  is  actually  the  key  to  the  operation  of  the 
whole  station.  In  fact,  one  cannot  imagine 
how  the  great  quantities  of  electrical  energy 
now  being  constantly  developed  and  concen- 
trated at  central  points  could  be  applied  to 
commercial  use  without  a  switchboard  and 
its  control  and  switching  apparatus. 

The  switchboard  industry »  therefore,  not 
only  occupies  a  very  important  yjosition  in  the 
field  of  electrical  activity,  but  its  t>roper 
development  calls  for  the  same  high  degree 
of  engineering  knowledge  and  manufacturing 
ability  that  obtain  in  other  branches  of  the 
art.  For  obviously,  to  design  a  switchboard 
to  control  effectively  and  with  safety  all 
manner  of  generators  and  receivers  of  current 
under  their  diversified  conditions  of  operation, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  behavior  of 
such  machinery  in  actual  service  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  circuits  to  which  it  is 
connected. 

The  Switchboard  Department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  is  by  far  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its 
present  form  is  the  result  of  the  experiences 
of  many  years,  so  combined  as  to  perfect  an 


organization  to  accomplish  its  purpose  with 
the  highest  possible  efficiency. 

Owing  to  its  great  size  and  numerous 
ramifications  it  would  be  impracticable  to  tr>* 
to  give  anything  'like  a  detailed  description 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  No 
attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to 
do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  features 
which  seem  of  Intercast, 

The  De[)artmcnt  employs  over  one 
t  housand  men  and  occuiJies  four  entire 
!>nikl!ngs  having  a  floor  area  of  over 
HK),IHI()  square  feet.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  tneters,  instruments,  and  cur- 
rent and  potential  transformers,  which 
are  built  at  the  Lynn  Works  of  the 
Com[)any,  everything  that  goes  on  the 
switchboard  is  designed,  manufac- 
tured and  inspected  in  this  single  de- 
partment; that  is  to  say,  the  switch- 
boards are  actually  manufactured  and 
not  merely  assembk^d. 

The  Switchboard  Department  is 
organized  according  to  the  general 
plan  of  segregation  or  decentralization 
carried  out  by  the  General  Electric 
Company;  that  is,  it  is  a  complete 
institution  in  itselL  Although  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  other  departments 
of  the  works,  yet  it  keejis  in  close  touch  with 
all  of  them,  because,  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  switchboard  control  under  changed 
or  entirely  new  conditions » it  must  know  what 
improvements  are  being  made  in  apparatus 
and  what  new  developments  arc  under  w^av- 

The  Switchboard  Department  is  in  charge 
of  a  manager  anrl  is  divided  into  groups  of 
specialists,  each  group  being  responsible  to  a 
head,  who  is  in  turn  responsible  to  the  manager. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  organization  and 
its  scope,  brief  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
following  order  of  the  four  engineering  groups: 
research,  designing,  commercial  and  requisi- 
tion engineers, 
Kcsearch  Engineer 

The  research  engineer  devotes  his  lime 
particularly  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts 
jiertaining  to  switchboard  apparatus  actually 
built  or  in  contemplation,  his  business  being 
mainly  experimenting.  Apparatus  is  sub- 
jected to  endurance  tests  to  reveal  faults  or 
merits  in  mechanical  design  and  construction, 
and  electrical  tests  are  made  under  as  nearly 
actual    operating    contiitions   as    possible   or 
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practicable.  Thus  by  observation »  study  and 
comparison^  information  is  i>rocured  which, 
when  placed  before  the  designing  engineer* 
materially  assists  him  in  the  devTlopment  of 
new  and  the  improvement  of  existing  types 
of  apparatus. 

This  procedure  benefits  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  purchaser;  the 
manufacturer  knows  his  apparatus 
\nll  do  what  is  expected  of  it,  wliile 
the  purchaser  is  secured  against  a 
product  still  in  its  experimental  stage, 

The  long  continued  success  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  as  a  builder 
of  suntchboards  is  jicrhaps  due  to  the 
industry  of  these  research  engineers 
more  than  to  any  other  cause » for  their 
work  means  that  every  element  of  a 
smtchboard  has  been  subjected  to 
tests  corresponding  to  the  most  severe 
emergency  conditions  which  may  be 
met  with  in  operation*  Based  on 
these  tests  the  ratings  of  this  appara- 
tus arc  always  very  conservati\'e 
when  used  \mder  normal  conditions. 
Designing  Engineer 

Electrical  engineering  is  continually 
progressing  and  what  is  satisfactory 
now  may  in  but  a  short  time  be 
entirely  discarded.  There  is  no  need  to  con- 
firm this  fact.  The  capacities  of  stations  arc 
annually  becoming  greater,  and  control  and 
switching  systems  become  more  and  more 
intricate  with  this  increase  in  size.  Besides, 
since  in  modern  stations  continuity  of  service 
is  a  feature  of  the  utmost  im]>ortance,  the 
entire  switchboard  must  always  be  above  a 
reasonable  chance  of  failure. 

This  means  that  for  the  designing  engineer 
there  is  no  standing  still ,  He  must  ever  strive  to 
improve  in  every  possible  way  the  apparatus  in 
production  and  to  bring  out  new  types  in 
order  to  keep  apace  of  development  in  other 
lines  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities created  by  new  sources  of  application. 

Therefore,  to  keep  in  touch  with  these 
var\-iiig  conditions,  the  switchboard  designing 
engineer^  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
actual  design  of  switchboard  apparatus,  works 
in  conjunction  %\Tth  the  switchboard  research 
engineers  and  the  experts  from  the  other 
departments  of  the  company.  This  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  from  the  designer,  first  hand 
anil  ^^nthrmt  delay,  full  information  concerning 
the  action  and  ptirpose  of  machines  is  very 
imfjurtant  in  switchboard  work.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
availability   of  this  expert  advice  concerning 


the  machinery  that  the  devices  arc  to  control 
and  protect,  very  materially  helps  the  switch- 
board designing  engineer  to  do  his  work 
effectively.  He  acts  also  in  a  consulting 
capacity  and  advises  the  commercial  and 
requisition  engineers  as  to  the  use  of  apparatus, 
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its  location  under  standard  or  unusual  condi- 
tions, and  whether  in  certain  specific  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  furnish  the  purchaser  with 
standard  apparatus  or  something  special  to 
meet  his  requirements. 
Commercial  Engineer 

When  the  prospective  switchboard  pur- 
chaser requests  a  quotation  from  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  commercial  engineer 
makes  up  a  proposal  conforming  to  the 
specifications,  always  including  suflficient  in- 
formation to  show  without  question  just 
what  it  is  proposed  to  furnish.  The  entire 
proposed  equipment,  with  types,  forms  and 
capacities  of  meters,  instruments,  fuses, 
circuit  breakers,  oil  switches,  etc.,  is  specified • 

When  necessary  or  advisal>lc,  drawings 
made  up  for  this  partictilar  proposal  are 
furnished  to  show^  I  he  location  of  apparatus 
or  the  wiring  arrangement,  and  sometimes 
photographs  of  switchboards  more  or  less 
similar  to  the  one  being  qtioted  on  are  included. 
These  help  the  prospective  purchaser  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  his  switchboard  will 
look  like  if  furnished  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the 
commercial  engineer  believes  that  the  pro- 
posal made  up  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
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of  the  prospective  purchaser  is  not  the  best 
arrangement  under  the  circumstances.  In 
that  case  the  commercial  engineer  also  makes 
up  an  alternative  proposal,  which  is  forwarded 
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with  the  original  one,  recommending  the 
equipment  that  seems  better  suited  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  sexvice.  In  doing  this 
the  commercial  engineer  explains 
why  he  suggests  certain  changes 
and  how,  if  adopted,  they  would 
benefit  the  purchaser.  Here  again, 
if  necessary,  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs are  included  to  make  his 
points  clear. 

It  may  seem  unwarrantable  to 
suggest  to  a  purchaser  that  he  docs 
not  best  know  what  he  needs.  This 
is  rather  a  delicate  point.  It  should, 
however,  be  understood  that  such 
an  intimation  is  never  intended. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  assume  thai, 
however  good  the  engineer  who 
drew  up  the  switchboard  spec- 
ifications may  be  and  however 
well  acquainted  wHth  conditions 
at  large,  he  positively  cannot 
be  informed  of  all  the  develop- 
ments of  a  large  manufacturing 
company.  He  may,  therefore,  oc- 
casionally omit  some  item  which  it 
is  advisable  to  include,  or  call  for 
special  equipment  to  accomplish  a  certain 
result  when  standard  apparatus  will  do  the 
work    just    as    well    and     at    less    cost    to 


the  purchaser.  The  wide  experience  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  this  line  of 
work,  gained  through  handling  an  enormous 
number  of  highly  diversified  transactions,  is 
always  at  the  purchaser's  service 
and  can  often  be  applied  to  his 
benefit.  For  this  purpose  only  are 
alternate  switchboard  proposals  sub- 
mitted. The  aim  is  always  to  make 
the  switchboard  as  simple  as  possible 
and  to  quote  the  lowest  price  com- 
parable with  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

Requisition   Engineer 

Immediately  after  a  switchboard 
order  is  rc^ceived,  it  is  turned  over 
to  the  requisition  engineer.  He  as- 
sumes full  charge  of  the  design 
of  the  board,  issues  engineering  in- 
structions to  the  factory  concerning 
it,  and  thenceforth  handles  all  cor- 
respondence, except  the  matter  of 
shipment,  which  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  [production  department. 

Since  it  is  his  responsibility  that  all 
material    furnished    is    properly    de- 
signed to  meet    the    particular  con- 
ditions   involved,     and     is     in    accordance 
with   the  conditions  of  the  contract,   in  in- 
terpreting requisitions  it  is  often  necessary 
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for  him  to  consult  \Hth  the  designing 
engineer,  the  commercial  engineer  who  drew 
up   the   proposal,   and   the   engineer   of   the 
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district  office  through  which  the  board  was 
sold.  In  the  preliminary  instructions  to  the 
factory^  which  arc  issued  within  a  few  days 
after  receiving  the  requisition,  the  engineer 
orders  all  oil  switches^  instruments,  current 
and  potential  transformers,  and  all  other 
standard  material  which  is  not  carried  in 
stock  in  quantities,  so  that  the  production 
of  the  parts  going  to  make  up  the  switchljoard 
can  proceed  at  once- 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  draw* 
ings  showing  the  assembly  of  the  material 
ordered  on  the  preliminary  notice  and  the 
design  of  special  parts,  such  as  connection 
bars,  pipe  framework,  etc.,  which  may  be 
required.  These  drawings  are  made  up  by 
the  drafting  department,  follo\\i'ng  standard 
practice  for  the  type  of  installation  involved, 
and  before  completion  are  examined  and 
approved  by  the  engineer.  As  soon  as 
drawings  are  complete,  the  factory  is  advised 
by  additional  engineering  notices  that  they 
should  be  used  in  building  the  switchboard* 
On  the  engineering  notice  is  also  given  a 
list  of  drawings  to  be  mailed  to  the  pur- 
chaser to  be  followed  in  installing  the  switch- 
board. 

During  the  construction  of  the  s^^itchboard 
in  the  factory,  the  engineer  makes  frequent 
inspections  of  the  work  to  see  that  it  meets 
^^'ith  engineering  approval.  T^Tien  completed, 
the  factory  foreman  is  required  to  obtain  the 
engineer's  approval  of  the  board  in  writing 
before  turning  it  over  for  inspection  and  listing 
of  material  for  shipment  by  the  shipping 
department. 

Conclusicm 

Although  it  cannot  as  a  rule  be  said  that 
the  size  of  a  business  determines  the  qiiaHty 
of  the  output,  it  is  nevertheless  true  thai  when 
the  personnel  of  an  organization  comprises 
the  best  talent  that  can  be  acquired,  and 
devotes  itself  conscientiously  to  an  improve- 
ment in  whatever  comes  under  its  jurisdiction, 
the  manufactured  product  must  steadily 
improve-  It  cannot  do  otherwise.  This  will 
invariably  cause  an  increased  demand,  with 
increasing  sales,  necessitating  increased  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  a  greater  working 
force. 

It  must  be  clearly  evident  that  a  continu- 
ice  of  the  painstaking  and  accurate  methods 
*ilow  employed  will  maintain  this  department 
in  the  front  rank  of  switchboard  manufacture, 
where  it  will  continue  to  give  to  the  purchaser 
switchboards  in  their  very  highest  develop- 
ment. 


AUTOMATIC    CARBON   BREAK 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS 
By  Charles  Hubbard  Hill 

A  de\^ce  for  making  and  breaking  circuit, 
known  as  ihe  switch,  or  jjerhaps  more  com- 
monly as  the  lever  switch,  has  been  in  use 
since   dynamic  electricity   has  been  knowoi. 

As  the  amount  of  current  and  the  value  of 
the  apparatus  employed  was  increased,  the 
necessity  for  a  protecting  device  against 
overloads  and  short  circuit  became  apparent, 
and  although  the  fuse  was  introduced  for  this 
purpose^  it  was  soon  realized  that  a  switch 
that  would  automatically  open  the  circuit 
when  the  current  reached  a  dangerous  value, 
would  be  desirable.  This  undoubtedly  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
automatic  circuit  breakers  were  nothing  more 
than  lever  switches,  each  provided  with  an 
electromagnet  to  release  the  latch  that  held 
it  in  the  closed  position,  and  some  means  for 
throwing  it  out  of  contact. 

Although  the  lever  switch  type  of  circuit 
breaker  w^as  somewhat  unreliable  and  inefli- 
cient,  it  served  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
such  a  device  was  practicable.  It  also 
suggested  the  lines  along  which  the  experi- 
ments and  investigations  were  made  which 
have  resulted  in  the  perfection  of  the  modem 
device. 

The  lever  and  clip  form  of  contact  had  the 
objection  that  it  offered  a  great  deal  of 
mechanical  resistance  to  the  opening  of  the 
circuit  breaker.  The  efforts  to  overcome  this 
objection  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
laminated  brush.  This  form  of  contact  offers 
no  mechanical  resistance  to  the  opening  of 
the  breaker  and  is  a  most  efficient  type.  The 
perfection  of  its  design  required  many  mouths 
of  careful  study,  not  only  to  work  out  the 
various  details,  but  to  design  tools  and 
machinery  for  its  production.  Wit  hout  doubt > 
the  most  efficient  form  of  laminated  brush 
in  use  today  is  the  one  employed  with  the 
circuit  breaker,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This 
brush,  while  permitting  a  maximum  uxuform 
pressure  over  its  entire  surface  and  a  positive 
contact  on  each  lamination,  will  not  deterio- 
rate even  when  used  for  years  under  the  most 
severe  service  conditions. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  automatic  cifcuit 
breakers,  the  provisions  for  protecting  the 
main  contacts  from  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
arc  when  rupturing  the  circuit,  were  very 
meager  indeed;  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  some  effective  means  must  be  devised 
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for  doing  this  or  the  life  and  cffrciency  of  the 
device  could  not  be  deijcnded  upon.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  for  aecom- 


Fift.  1.     The  Early  Uevcr  Switch  Type  of  Automatic 
Circuit  Breaker 

plisKing  this  end  was  the  use  of  the  Tnagnetic 
blo%vout^  the  principles  of  which  we  are  all 
familiar  with.  Automatic  circuit  breakers 
equipped  with  this  arrangement  have  been 
in  successful  use  for  years  in  power  stations 
throughout  the  world,  and  this  type  of  breaker 
will,  without  doubt,  be  used  for  years  to 
come.  It  offers  the  only  reliable  means  for 
opening  large  amounts  of  direct  current  in 
confined  places,  such  as  water-tight  boxes  for 
submerged  service,  or  air-tight  compartments 
for  service  where  the  arc  would  cause  explo- 
sion or  ignite  inflammable  matcriab  Today, 
however,  when  the  above  mentioned  condi- 
tions do  not  prevail,  the  open  arc  or  carbon 
break  circuit  breaker  is  used  ahnost  entirely, 
because  its  construction  is  less  complicated, 
it  requires  less  attention,  and  the  amount  of 
energy  which  it  will  rupture  at  moderate 
voltage  is  almost  unhmited. 


Carbon  is  the  only  substance  now  known 
which  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  secondary  contacts  for  the  open  arc  circuit 
breaker,  as  it  is  not  easily  destroyed  by  the 
arc  and  when  properly  selected  has  sufficient 
mechanical  strength  to  meet  the  demands  of 
service.  However,  it  has  one  drawback — its 
relatively  high  resistance.  The  drop  due  to 
this  resistance  would  make  it  necessary  to 
open  a  portion  of  the  current  on  the  main 
contact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
third  or  arcing  contact  is  introduced,  which, 
if  properly  designed  and  located,  will  insure 
complete  protection  to  the  main  brush.  As 
is  well  known,  the  arrangement  of  the  main 
and  secondary  contacts  should  be  such  that, 
in  closing  the  circuit  breaker,  the  carbon 
secondary  makes  contact  first,  then  the  arcing 
contact,  and  last  the  main  contact.  In 
opening  the  circuit  breaker,  this  sequence  is 
reversed. 

While  we  freqiiently  sec  circuit  breakers 
mounted  low  on  the  switchboard,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  danger  to  the  operator 
and  to  the  apparatus  mounted  above  the 
breakers,  w^e  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
proper  location  is  at  the  top  of  the    paneL 


FiE>  2.     An  Early  Type  of  Carbon  Break  Automatic 
Circuit  Breaker 

This  location  requires  that  the  circuit  breaker 
be  so  designed  that  it  will  take  but  a  small 
amount  of  power  to  close  it,  which  result  is 
best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  toggle 
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joint.  This  joint  affords  a  maximum  pressure 
at  the  brush  with  a  minimum  eflfort  at  the 
operating  handle,  and  also  has  the  advantage 


Fir  3. 


A  Modem  Masnetic  Blowout  Auiomatjc 
Circuit  Breaker 
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that  when  the  breaker  is  closed,  the  pressure 
the  retaining  latch  is  very  small  and  the 

►wcr  required  to  trip  the  circuit  breaker  is 
correspondingly  small. 

The  automatic  circuit  breaker  was  at  first 
made  to  take  care  of  overloads  or  short  circuits 
only,  but  its  scope  has  been  increased  to 
include  underload,  reverse  current,  low  vol- 
tage, high  voltage,  etc.;  also  combinations  of 
these  conditions,  so  that  now  it  can  best  be 
described  as  a  device  which  will  automatically 
open  the  circuit  when  a  predetermined 
dition  exists  in  the  circuit  or  system  in 
which  it  is  connected. 

The  modern  circuit  breaker,  like  any  well 
d  1  apparatus,  must  be  properly  pro- 

I  d  in  every  detail,  with  allowance  for 

rc^i^onable  factor  of  safety;  therefore,  the 

iount  of  material  in  the  circuit  breaker  is 
by  no  means  a  measure  of  its  efficiency. 
^Specifications  often  call  for  a  certain  number 


of  amperes  per  square  inch  of  cross  section; 
but  as  this  is  only  one  factor  in  the  make  up 
of  a  proper  contact,  while  others  such  as 
pressure,  workmanship,  etc.,  may  be  left  out, 
it  means  but  little.  If,  however,  the  specifi- 
cations called  for  a  certain  temperature  rise, 
comparable  with  that  of  other  apparatus  with 
which  the  circuit  breaker  is  to  be  used,  a 
standard  would  be  had  which  would  not  only 
include  the  proper  amount  of  material,  but 
also  the  proper  adjustment  and  workmanship. 
Present  day  circuit  I>reakers  are  called  upon 
to  meet  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  They  are 
used  on  all  voltages  up  to  121  JO  volts  direct 
current  and  650  volts  alternating  current, 
with  current  caiiacities  as  high  as  12;00U  to 
14,000  amp.,  and  in  addition  to  the  more 
common  hand-operated  device,  are  designed 
to  be  operated  !>y  solenoids,  motors,  com- 
pressed air  mechanisms,  etc. 


Pi«.  4. 


The  Mo«t  Ut>-to*Date  Typ«  of  Carbon  Break 

Automatic  Circuit  Breaker 


While  we  may  conclude  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  circuit  breaker  design  are 
more  or  less  well  established,  nevertheless  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  each  year  will  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  method  of  their 
appHcation. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SWITCHBOARDS,  SWITCHES  AND 
SWITCHBOARD  APPLIANCES 

By  T.  E.  D ROHAN 


To  manufacture  the  immense  product  of 
the  Switchboard  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  an  organization   of  sub- 


Partial  View  of  Ohne  of  the  Switchboard  Atsembly  Ptoon 


departments  has  been  iicrfected,  wherein 
ev'ery  part  which  enters  into  the  construction 
of  a  General  Electric  switchboard  is  made 
and  inspected  by  men  particularly  skilled  in 
their  respective  branches  of  mechanics. 

The  construction  is  altogether  diflferent 
from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days,  when 
a  switchboard,  so  called,  consisted  of  a  few 
switches  and  instruments  fastened  to  a  slate 
or  marble  base  mounted  on  a  w^tx}den  board, 
with  possibly  insulated  wire  or  bare  copper 
rod  connections  on  the  front. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  change  to  keep 
pace  with  the  development  of  other  electrical 
apparatus  until  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day,  rcfinenicnts  in  manufacture 
have  been  introduced  which  are  probabh' 
not  surpassed  in  any  line* 

That  this  statement  is  not  an  €*xaggeration 
can  perhaps  be  understood  only  by  those 
who    are     familiar    with     General     Electric 


installations,  or  who  have  visited  the  works 

and  seen  the  numerous  processes  connected 

with  switchboard  manufacture  carried  on  in 

detail     in     the    various 

manufacturing  sections. 

The  constant  application 
of  new  methods  has  de- 
manded ever  increasing 
facilities,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  fi  o  o  r 
space  given  up  to  switch- 
board  manufacture  cavers 
an  area  of  more  than  four 
and  one-half  acres.  The 
magnitude  of  the  output 
can  be  realized  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  the  last 
year  over  11,000  switch- 
board panels  were  pro- 
duced. 

In  this  article  the  shop 
equipment  and  the  pro* 
cesses  of  manufacture  are 
outlined  briefly  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  specialization 
applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  parts  enter- 
ing into  the  construction 
of  this  class  of  appara- 
tus. 

The  making  of  switches, 
circuit  breakers,  oil 
switches,  relays,  expulsion  fuses,  entrance 
bushings,  arc  deflectors,  low  voltage  releases, 
shunt  trips»  tripping  magnets,  interlocks, 
as  well  as  indicating  and  other  apparatus,  is 
carried  on  from  the  raw  material  through 
various  founderics  (brass,  iron  and  steel) 
and  manufacturing  sections,  such  as  drop 
forge,  porcelain,  punch  press,  screw  machine, 
machine  tool,  acid  dip,  plating,  polishing, 
japanning,  lacquering,  instrument,  test,  and 
calibration,  all  of  w^hich  sections  are  ftiily 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  tools  and 
devices,  many  of  wliich  have  been  specially 
designed  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
All  machinery  is  driven  by  individual  motors. 
Every  modern  appliance  is  used  for  the 
guarding  of  machine  tools  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  materials  between  the  different 
sections.  Besides,  the  conditions  for  work- 
men are  good  and  the  quarters  are  commo- 
dious,   well    ventilated    and     well     lighted. 
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In  each  section  there  is 
a  store-room  in  which  the 
component  parts  of  each 
piece  of  standard  apparatus 
made  in  that  section,  with 
all  or  part  of  the  ma- 
chine work  com  pie  ted »  is 
carried  in  stock. 

The  amount  of  stock  so 
carried,  is  regulated  by  a 
card  record  system  of  maxi- 
mum  and  minimum  amounts. 
The.se  amounts  are  scheduled 
by  the  switchboard  pro- 
duction section,  based  on  sales 
of  a  previous  period  anc!  a 
forecast  of  i>robai>le  sales  for 
a  like  period  in  advance. 
There  is  also  one  main  store 
room,  which  contains  integral 
switchboard  units,  on  the 
same  card  record  system  as 
that  in  the  other  manufac- 
turing department  store 
rooms,  from  which  the  panel 
assembly  section  draws 
finished  |)arts  to  build  the  switchboards  and 
to  make  up  supply  shipments  as  well. 
Daily  or  weekly   reports  are  made  to  show 
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the  condition  of  stocks,  so  that  when 
they  have  reached  the  minimum  figure 
designated  on  the  cards,  the  section  mak- 
ing the  facts  is  automatically  notified  to 
proceed  to  manufacture  integral  units  a^ain 
to  brinj?  stocks  to  the  maximum  authorized. 
This  keeps  the  manufacturing^  departments 
at  all  times  in  touch  with  sales,  and  is  a 
eontinual  record  of  the  activity  of  the  various 
articles.  Work  is  authorized  by  shop  orders 
lo  which  all  labor  and  material  is  char^^ed, 
so  that  accurate  costs  are  arrived  at  on  every 
piece  of  apparatus. 

All  the  mechanical  work  in  the  factory  is 
carried  on  under  the  instructions  and  with  the 
co-oi>eration  of  the  engineers  so  that  each 
piece  of  apparatus  is  the  result  of  the  ]>ractical 
ideas  of  both.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of 
new  materials,  and  new  combinations  of 
materials,  as  well  as  new  methods  of  machin- 
ing are  continually  being  made  to  facilitate 
manufacture  and  to  itnprove  the  output. 
Thc^se  require  and  are  given  a  great  amount 
of  studv"  and  practical  demonstration  and 
when  of  value  arc  adopted.  Machining 
operations  are  made  in  special  fixtures  and 
jigs  to  insure  accuracy,  interchangeability 
and  ease  of  duplication.  Parts  are  thoroughly 
inspected  by  mechanical  inspectors  and  must 
conform  to  standard  gauge  or  are  rejected. 
Finished  apparatus  is  inspected  by  both  elec- 
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trical  and  mechanical  inspectors.  All  mate- 
rials used  in  the  manufacture  of  switchboards 
is  made  to  specifications  giving  limits  of 
requirements  that  must  be  met,  samples  of 


A  Portion  of  the  Switchboard  Astembly  Floor 

which  are  submitted  to  the  testing  laboratory 
for  chemical  and  physical  analyses. 

Detailed  drawings  are  made  of  connection 
bars.  The  bars  are  then  made  in  machines 
specially  fitted  for  bending,  twisting,  off- 
setting, forming,  drilling  etc.  The  time- 
honored  custom  has  been  to  make  flat-wise 
bends  in  connection  bars  at  right  angles  and 
with  short  radius.  These,  however,  have  a 
tendency  to  rupture  at  the  bends  and 
their  manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 
Machines  have  been  designed  to  make  large 
radius  bends  in  connection  with  obtuse 
angles,  as  well  as  edgewise  bends  and  twists 
which  eliminate  lapping  and  splicing  and 
make  it  possible  for  even  intricate  connection 
bars  to  be  made  in  one  piece. 

For  switchboard  construction,  slate  or 
marble  is  now  universally  used^  although 
marble  of  pleasing  and  prominent  markings 
and  harmonious  shades  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  in  slabs  of  any  considerable  size, 
because  of  the  uneven  running  of  the  strata 
in  the  quarries.  For  architectural  purposes, 
contrasts  are  often  considered  desirable,  but 
in  switchboard  work  this  does  not  obtain. 


Switchboard  panels  should  match  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  shade  and  marking.  Certain 
shades  of  marble^  however,  can  be  selected 
to  make  a  large  board  fairly  \miform  in  color. 
White  marble  is  very  easily  soiled.  At 
the  present  time  blue  V'ermont  marble 
is  most  in  vogue.  Marble  of  any  kind 
is  subject  to  discoloration  from  dust, 
acids  or  oil,  and  requires  a  very  careful 
handling  during  manufacture  and  great 
care  during  and  after  installation. 

Natural  black  slate  is  now  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  marble.  One  great 
advantage  of  slate  is  that  oil  improves 
its  appearance.  Slight  scratches  or 
abrasions  can  be  smoothed  over  and 
made  to  look  as  good  as  ever.  Only 
the  best  selections  from  the  quarries 
are  used,  as  it  is  important  that  it 
be  of  even  grain,  good  structural 
strength,  and  high  dielectric  quality. 

Panels  are  drilled  by  suspension  drill 
presses,  using  drills  of  special  form.    To 
insure  accurate  and  rapidity  of  drilling, 
steel   frame   jigs   are   used    to   a   large 
extent.     When  special  drilling  arrange- 
ments are  wanted,  the   drilling  layout 
is  first  made  on  paper  templates  and 
then  transferred  to   the  panels.      The 
slate  and  marble   section  contains   an 
elaborate  equipment  of  drill  presses  as 
well  as  sawing  and  polishing  machinery.    The 
work     emplov's    a     large     number    of  slate 
workers,  marble  cutters  and  polishers. 

After  drilling,  polishing,  etc.,  the  panels 
are  delivered  to  the  switchboard  assembly 
floors  and  mounted  on  the  necessary  pipe  or 
angle  iron  framework.  Pipe  framework  is 
usually  used.  This  has  now  been  so  stand- 
ardized that  a  great  many  combinations  of 
pipes  and  fittings  can  be  made  up  from 
standard  parts.  Many  installations,  however, 
call  for  other  arrangements  to  suit  the  local 
conditions,  and  these  are  met  by  combining 
standard  parts  and  special  fittings  to  make 
up  the  required  forms.  In  pipe  framework, 
welded  iron  pipe  is  used  with  cast  malleable 
iron  fittings-  A  prominent  feature  of  these 
fittings  is  that  they  can  be  applied  without 
the  use  of  threads,  most  fastenings  being 
made  by  special  clamping  arrangements. 

After  the  panels  have  been  mounted, 
switches,  instruments,  etc.,  are  then  assembled 
on  the  various  sections,  all  small  wiring  is 
neatly  arranged  and  held  on  the  back  by 
cleats  fastened  by  screws,  screwed  into  leaded 
holes.     Rheostat  mechanisms  and  insulated 
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busbar  supports  are  put  into  place.  Bus- 
bars are  mounted  and  connections  are  com- 
pletely made,  insuring  that  all  parts  are  cor- 
rect, and  allomng  clearances  and  alignments 
to  be  checked  so  that  after  shipment  the 
board  can  be  readily  reassembled  in  its 
j)ermanent  location.  The  assembling  of 
I  switchboards  in  the  factory  is  done   by  men 

I         skilled  in  this  branch  of  the  work. 


When  the  assembly  is  finished  and  approved 
by  the  engineer,  the  board  is  turned  over  to 
the  switchboard  inspectors,  who  make  a 
detailed  inspection  and  itemized  report  cover- 
ing every  item  required  to  make  the  complete 
permanent  installation.  A  copy  of  this 
report  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  shipping 
department,  which  systematically  checks  all 
the  parts  listed  when  packing  for  shipment. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  A  THREE-WIRE  GENERATOR  PANEL 

By  G.  a.  Elder 


Panels  for  controlling  compound  wound 
direct  current  generators  operating  in  parallel 
must  be  equipped  with  automatic  protective 
devices  so  connected  as  to  instantly  and 
effectively  disconnect  the  machine  in  the 
event  of  any  injurious  overloads,  and  should 


the  generators  imder  all  operating  conditions. 
Since  a  compound  wound  three-wire  gene- 
rator has  one  series  field  connected  to  each 
terminal  of  the  annature,  two  equalizer 
connections  are  necessary  for  parallel  opera- 
tion.     The  connections  existing  between  two 


Fig.  I. 


Modem  Direct  Currecit  Swrttdiboanl  for  C^iotroUinc  Three-Wtre 
C^ieratora  mnd  Feeders 


have  a  switching  equipment  such  that  any 
machine  may  be  connected  to  live  busbars 
in  a  mamier  that  will  cause  the  least  possible 
voltage  disturbances  on  the  system.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  principles  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  in  the  design  of  panels  for 
two-wire  machines,  the  usual  equipment  of 
which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  In  the  case  of 
three-mre  generators,  however,  there  still 
exists  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  proper  panel  equipment  to  instire 
thorough  protection  and  successful  control  of 


such  machines  operating  in  parallel  are  shown 
in  Fig.  'i  and  a  careful  study  of  this  diagram 
will  reveal  the  following  facts,  all  of  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  as  to 
what  equipment  should  be  used  for  controlling 
the  machines. 

(1)  The  automatic  protective  device  must 
be  connected  between  the  machine  brushes 
and  the  equalizers  in  order  that  its  tripping 
elements  may  be  actuated  by  the  full  armature 
current  and  thus  ftilfiU  the  functions  of  the 
device.     If  placed  between  the  series  fields 
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and  the  busbars,  the  device  would  be  actuated 
by  a  current  sometimes  greater  and  at  other 
times  less  than  the  armature  current,  depend- 
ing upon  the  direction  in  which  the  equaHzing 
current  is  being  exchanged  between  the  ma- 
chines. 


Bu9 


Circuit 
Breaker 


Generator 

\Series  Field ^ 


Buses 


Sv/itch 


Oi!rt: 


Fig.  2 

(2)  Owing  to  the  neutral  connections,  a 
protective  device  is  required  on  each  side  of 
the  armature  and  the  two  devices  must  be 
interlocked.  If  the  interlock  were  omitted 
the  compensator  for  deriving  the  neutral 
would  be  injuriously  overloaded  due  to  the 
opening  of  the  device  on  only  one  side, 
imposing  on  the  compensator  the  full  current 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  circuit. 

(3)  The  equalizers  are  at  the  full  terminal 
potential,  hence,  unless  the  voltage  of  an 
incoming  machine  is  fully  built  up  before  it 
is  paralleled,  all  machines  running  may  be 
short-circuited  through  the  armature  of  the 
incoming  machine.  The  series  fields  should 
therefore  be  connected  in  circuit  before  the 
machine  is  paralleled.  The  ability  to  throw 
in  the  series  field  before  paralleling  not  only 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  short  circuits 
from  the  cause  just  mentioned,  but  results 
in  minimum  voltage  disturbances  on  the 
system,  and  furthermore  provides  a  con- 
venient method  for  correcting  the  polarity 
of  a  machine  if  for  any  reason  it  has  become 
reversed. 

(4)  With  two  overload  devices  in  the 
main  circuit,  none  is  necessary  in  the  neutral 
lead.  Commercial  machines  are  designed  to 
regulate  for  at  least  25  per  cent  unbalanced 
current,  which  is  the  maximum  condition  for 
most  well  designed  plants.  In  the  few  cases 
where  unbalancing  is  anticipated  in  excess  of 
the    limits  for  which  the  machines    are  de- 


signed, the  compensators  may  be  most 
economically  protected  by  installing  in  the 
neutral  lead  of  each  generator  an  overload 
relay  arranged  either  for  tripping  the  main 
circuit  breakers  or  for  operating  an  alarm 
de\nce.  An  overload  circuit  breaker  should 
never  be  used  in  the  neutral  busbar  for  the 
reason  that  the  operation  of  such  a  breaker 
at  times  of  severe  unbalancing  might  result 
disastrously  to  the  connected  three-wire 
load. 

(5)  It  will  be  seen  that  two  ammeters  are 
required  in  order  to  indicate  the  current  on 
each  leg  of  the  machine  and  also  that  these 
instruments  must  be  connected  between  the 
brushes  and  the  equalizer  connections  in 
order  that  they  may  register  the  total  load 
on  the  machine.  The  two  ammeters  aflFord 
a  ready  means  of  determining  at  any  time 
the  degree  of  unbalancing  which  may  exist. 
The  practice  of  using  but  one  ammeter  con- 
nected in  the  neutral  is  objectionable,  as  it 
gives  no  indication  of  the  load  on  the 
machine. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  no 
doubt  should  remain  as  to  the  equipment 
required  for  the  three-wire  generator  panel; 
the  simplest  one  that  will  afford  adequate 
protection  and  proper  switching  facilities 
iDcing  as  follows: 

Two  ammeters. 

One  double-pole  double-coil  overload  circuit 
breaker  \\4th  independent  operating  arms. 


Generator 

Oyerlood  i  Otr^rfoad 

Coil    \      /^"^        /  Coil 


Fig   3 

Two  double -pole  single- throw  lever  switches 
(main  and  equalizer.) 

One  single-i)ole  single-throw  lever  switch 
(neutral.) 

One  single-throw  potential  switch  for  con- 
necting the  machine  to  a  station  voltmeter. 
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lau 


One  field  rheostat  operating  mechanism. 

Since  three-vvire  machines  maintain  equal 
voltages  on  both  legs  within  the  limits  of 
unbalancing  for  which  they  are  designed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  provide  any  means  for 
measuring  the  voltage  between  outside  leads 
and  neutral.  The  potential  switch  may, 
therefore,  be  single-throw. 

Figs.  1  and  4  show  respectively  a  front 
view  and  a  wiring  diagram  of  a  panel  ccjuippcd 
as  above.  The  sequence  of  oj)erati()ns  in 
paralleling  a  machine  would  be:  (a)  start 
with  all  switches  and  breakers  open;  (1)) 
throw  in  the  series  fields  by  closing  the  two 
double-pole  switches  and  adjust  the  machine 
voltage;  (c)  close  the  circuit  breaker  one 
pole  at  a  time  so  that  in  the  event  of  c*losing 
on  trouble  one  pole  will  be  free  to  trip  when 
the  armature  circuit  has  been  completed; 
(d)  close  the  neutral  switch. 
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fields,  any  such  equipment  is  inadequate  for 
the  reasons  stated  below, 

(1)  At  those  times  when  a  machine  is 
furnishing  equalizing  current  to  other  ma- 
chines the  total  armature  current  does  not 


Fig.  6 

pass   through   the   overload   device   and    the 
machine  is,  therefore,  inadequately  protected. 

(2)  If  a  machine  is  drawing  equalizing 
current  from  the  other  machines  the  overload 
device  is  actuated  by  a  current  in  excess  of 
the  armature  current,  so  that  the  machine  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  service  when  its 
armature  is  not  overloaded  and  when  equali- 
zation is  most  needed, 

(3)  The  series  fields  cannot  be  thrown  in 
circuit  before  a  machine  is  paralleled. 

The  economical  results  of  using  such 
equipments  are  not  as  great  as  would  appear 
at  first  sight,  for  the  reason  that  the  saving 
in  cable  is  considerably  offset  by:  (a)  the 
more  expensive  circuit  breaker  equipments 
required;  (b)  the  long  and  therefore  expen- 
sive ammeter  leads  necessary;  and  (c)  the 
expense  involved  in  installing  the  ammeter 
shunts  and  their  connections  on  the  frames 
of  the  machines. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  entire  ecjuip- 
ment  is  to  be  mounted  on  the  panel  no  less 
than  seven  cables  are  possible  if  adequate 
protection  and  proper  operating  facilities  are 
to  be  secured.  However,  the  cost  of  certain 
installations  may  be  materially  reduced  by 
using  remote  control  circuit  breakers,  together 
with  the  ammeter  shunts  and  equalizer 
switches,  mounted  on  an  auxiliary  panel 
close  to  the  machine.  With  equipments  of 
this  kind  the  equalizer  buses  may  be  installed 
near  the  machines  and  only  three  cables  run 
to  the  switchboard.  Estimates  show  that  in 
those  cases  where  the  cables  would  exceed 
30  ft.  in  length  and  1200  amp.  capacity,  or 
in  any  case  where  the  capacity  would  exce^ 


3U00  amperes  the  consequent  saving  in  cable 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  increased 
cost  of  a  panel  with  such  an  equipment. 

The  question  of  the  switching  device  for 
the  neutral  has  not  been  discussed.  However, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  various  illustrations, 
that  one  single- pole  switch  -is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  it  being  unnecessary  to  interpose 
any  switches  between  the  collector  rings  and 
the  compensator  in  case  the  latter  is  external 
to  the  machine.  The  most  economical  arrange- 
ment is  to  locate  the  compensator  near  the 
machine  so  that  only  one  lead  to  the  panel 
is  required. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  panels  for 
controlling  generators  operating  in  paralleL 
If  a  single  machine  forms  the  ultimate 
installation,  no  equaHziog  connections  would 
ever  be  necessary;  hence  only  a  triple-pole 
switch  with  either  fuses  or  circuit  breakers  is 
required,  and  the  fuses,  circuit  breakers, 
switches  and  ammeters  may  all  be  connected 
outside  of  the  series  fields.     If  fuses  are  u.sed 


Fig.  7.     Back  View  of  Board  Sbown  in  FiR.  1 

the  neutral  fuses  should  be  approximately 
one-fourth  to  one  third  of  the  capacity  of  the 
fuses  of  the  outside  leads»  in  order  to  protect 
the  compensator  in  case  only  one  of  the  out-^ 
side  fuses  should  bUm\ 
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Part  XVII 
By  E.  F.  Collins 


STARTING  COMPENSATORS 

Compensators  for  starting  squirrel-cage 
induction  motors,  synchronous  motors,  and 
rotary  converters  are  built  for  voltages  from 
110  to  13,200  volts.  The  switching  mechan- 
isms constitute  the  chief  difference  between 
the  various  types.  One  of  the  i^rincipal  types 
has  a  double-throw  oil  switch  and  is  so  con- 
nected that  when  the  motor  is  thrown  on 
the  line,  the  fuses  are  in  circuit.  Figs.  76 
and  77  show  the  wiring  for  quarter-phase  and 
three-phase  compensators  of  this  design. 

Complete  tests  on  compensators  consist  of 
commercial  tests,  heat  runs,  impedance,  and 
insulation  tests.  Commercial  tests  consist  of 
ratio  of  taps,  exciting  current  at  normal 
voltage,  and  insulation  tests.  Insulation  tests 
consist  in  applying  high  i)otential  between 
windings  and  ground  for  one  minute,  opera- 
ting the  compensator  at  double  potential  for 
one  minute,  and  also  at  50  per  cent  above 
normal  potential  for  five  minutes. 


Quarter  phase. 
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Pig.  76.     Quarter-Phase  Compensator 

Ratio 

Connect  the  leads  to  the  line  terminals  of 
the  compensator  and  apply  about  100  volts  to 
the  lines,  throwing  the  switch  on  the  com- 


pensator to  ** starting'*  position  and  leaving 
all  others  in  the  '*off"  position.  On  the 
three-phase  compensator  read  the  voltages 
between  the  taps;  the  lowest  voltage  tap  is 
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Fig.  77.     Three-phase  Compensator 

next  to  the  core.  Standard  compensators  for 
motors  up  to  and  including  15  h.p.  have 
40,  60  and  80  per  cent  taps;  those  for  motors 
above  15  h.p.  have  40,  58,  70  and  85  per 
cent  taps.  The  ratios  obtained  should  agree 
to  within  3  per  cent  of  the  above  values. 

In  determining  ratios  see  that  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  meters  are  on  the 
same  phase.  In  checking  the  ratio  of  quarter- 
phase  compensators,  apply  100  volts  to  the 
lines  .4  and  A  (Fig.  76)  and  read  the  voltage 
on  the  taps  between  the  motor  lead  B  and 
the  taps.  These  compensators  are  tested 
single-i)hase. 
Magnetizing  Current 

Magnetizing  current  is  measured  at  normal 
])rimary  voltage  and  normal  frequency.  The 
alternator  used  should  operate  at  about  its 
normal  voltage.  On  60  cycle  compensators, 
the  magnetizing  current  should  not  exceed 
20  per  cent,  on  40  cycle  compensators  it 
should  not  exceed  25  per  cent,    and  on  25 
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cycle  compensators  it  should  not  exceed  30 
per  cent  of  the  full  load  current  of  the  motor, 
assuming  the  latter  to  operate  at  80  per  cent 
apparent  efficiency. 

On  compensators  that  are  not  standard, 
the  magnetizing  current  should  be  measured 
at  20  per  cent  above  the  normal  potential, 
as  well  as  at  normal.  In  making  this  test, 
hold  the  volts  constant  across  one  phase  and 
read  the  current  in  all  three  legs;  then  hold 
the  current  constant  in  one  leg  and  read  the 
three-phase  voltage.  Instead  of  holding  the 
current  in  one  leg,  two  voltmeters  may  be 
used,  one  to  hold  the  volts  constant  and 
the  other  to  read  the  three-phase  voltage. 
Since  a  high  magnetic  density  obtains  in  the 
core,  see  that  the  voltage  and  frequency  are 
correct,  as  a  slight  change  in  either  will 
change  the  magnetizing  current  considerably. 
Quarter-phase  compensators  are  tested  as 
though  they  were  single-phase. 

Heat  Runs 

Short  circuit  the  leads  to  the  motor  and 
apply  sufficient  voltage  to  the  line  leads  to 
force  the  required  current  through  the  coils 
for  one  minute.  Place  a  thermometer  on  the 
coils  to  obtain  the  temperature.  Thirty 
minutes  should  elapse  between  successive  heat 
runs  on  the  same  compensator  and  after  each 
heat  run  the  tap  leads  should  be  changed  to 
the  next  tap.  On  very  large  compensators  it 
is  often  necessary  to  wait  several  hours 
between  heat  runs,  otherwise  the  com])ensator 
will  run  hot  and  smoke.  The  heat  run 
cannot  always  be  taken  on  all  legs  at  the 
same  time  on  account  of  insufficient  power. 
In  such  cases  bare  the  Y  connection,  short 
circuiting  the  tap  to  the  Y. 

On  compensators  not  standard,  or  those 
covered  by  special  instructions,  the  impedance 
volts  should  be  measured.  See  that  frequency 
is  correct  for  this  test.  When  the  heat  runs 
have  been  finished,  inspect  the  oil  boxes  for 
leaks;  if  they  are  tight,  empty  the  oil  out 
and  turn  them  upside  down  to  drain.  Con- 
nect the  top  leads  on  the  first  tap,  replace  the 
oil  boxes,  tape  and  insulate  all  the  connections, 
and  replace  the  covers.  All  cast  iron  oil 
boxes  are  tested  for  leaks  by  filling  with  oil 
for  ten  hours.  Pressed  steel  boxes  are  not 
tested  and  therefore  need  not  be  removed 
from  the  compensator. 
Insulation  Test 

Double  potential  should  always  be  applied 
after  the  compensator  has  been  completely 
assembled  and  the  taps  insulated  with  tape. 
Double  voltage  is  applied  to  the  line  terminals 


for  one  minute,  followed  by  150  per  cent 
normal  {potential  for  five  minutes;  the  fre- 
quency being  high  in  order  to  keep  the  mag- 
netizing current  below  the  normal  current 
of  the  compensator. 

If  the  compensator  is  designed  for  high 
voltage,  double  potential  may  be  applied 
on  the  taps  for  one  minute.  The  high 
potential  test  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  with 
all  leads  connected  together.  Compensators 
up  to  and  including  550  volts  are  tested  at 
2500  volts. 

Reactances  are  generally  used  in  compound- 
ing rotary  converters.  They  are  placed 
between  the  secondary  of  the  step-down 
transformer  and  the  collector  rings  of  the 
rotary. 

ROTARY  CONVERTER  REACTANCES 

The  ratio  of  conversion  of  rotary  converters, 
except  those  of  the  split  pole  type,  is  prac- 
tically constant  for  all  field  strengths.  There- 
fore, to  increase  the  continuous  current 
voltage,  the  alternating  current  voltage  must 
also  be  increased.  In  large  systems,  with  a 
number  of  substations  receiving  current  from 
the  same  generating  station,  any  given  sub- 
station voltage  must  be  varied  independently 
of  that  of  the  others.  Several  methods  are 
possible:  for  lighting  systems  an  induction 
regulator  is  often  employed,  or  the  step-down 
transfonncrs  may  be  provided  ^^4th  a  dial 
switch  to  vary  the  ratio  of  transformation. 
These  devices  do  not  operate  automatically, 
whereas  the  compounding  of  a  rotary  con- 
verter is  automatic. 

The  excitation  of  the  shunt  field  is  adjusted 
at  no  load  to  a  value  which  causes  the 
machine  to  take  a  small  lagging  current. 
This  lagging  current,  flowing  in  the  reactive 
coil,  reduces  the  voltage  at  the  collector  rings 
below  that  at  the  transformer  terminals.  As 
the  rotary  takes  load  the  current  through  the 
series  field  first  reduces  the  wattless  current 
through  the  reactive  coils  and  at  higher  loads 
forces  a  leading  wattless  current  through  them. 
When  the  current  becomes  leading,  the 
voltage  at  the  collector  rings  is  higher  than 
at  the  terminals  of  the  transformers. 

Rotaries  may  be  made  to  over  compound; 
that  is,  increase  the  continuous  current 
voltage  as  the  load  increases. 
*  Reactive  coils  are  often  placed  in  multiple 
with  long  distance,  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  to  compensate  for  capacity;  they  are 
also  used  as  dimmers,  for  the  lighting  of 
theaters,  etc. 
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Complete  tests  on  reactive  coils  for  rotarics 
consist  of  nieasvirements  of  resistance^  reactive 
drop,  and  heat  runs  at  normal  and  overload, 
polarity  and  insulation  tests.  Reactive  drop 
is  usually  taken  durinj^  the  heat  run.  These 
coils  have  the  same  heating  guarantees  as  the 
transformers  with  which  they  operate. 

For  the  heat  run.  connect  the  coils  in  Y 
and  supply  full  current  at  proper  frequency, 
taking  precautions  to  see  that  the  meters  are 
protected  from  stray  fields.  The  transfonner 
cables  should  be  kept  close  together,  to 
prevent  high  impedance  and  imhalancing. 
Heal  runs  on  air  blast  reactances  should  be 
started  without  air  at  normal  load  for  about 
thirty  minutes  before  the  air  blast  is  put  on. 
Oil  cooled  reactances  should  be  started  at 
overload  to  shorten  the  heat  run  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  making  heat  runs  on  reactances  designed 
for  six-phase  circuits,  connect  the  coils  in 
series  and  make  the  heat  run  on  three-phase 
circuit.  Reactive  coils  cannot  be  tested  by 
the  motor-generator  method  (Hopkinson 
method),  hence,  the  test  must  be  run  from 
an  alternator  capable  of  supplying  full  kilo- 
volt-amperes.  If  an  alternator  of  sufiicient 
capacity  is  not  available,  use  two  in  multiple. 
They  can  be  run  as  generators,  but  after  the 
alternators  have  been  synchronized,  it  is  better 
to  pull  the  breaker  of  the  driving  motor  of 
one  of  them.     By  proper  adjustment  of  the 


field    current,    the    one    running    light    will 
(Operate  as  a  rotary  condenser. 

In  measuring  reactive  drop,  take  the  volts 
across  each  coil,  holding  full  load  current  in 
one  leg;  then  hold  the  volts  across  one  coil 
constant  and  read  the  current  in  all  three 
legs;  after  which  take  the  drop  across  each 
leg,  holding  fidl  load  current  on  all  legs.  This 
test  must  also  be  made  at  50  per  cent  over- 
load. The  frequency  must  be  held  constant 
w^hile  the  drop  is  being  taken,  as  the  reactance 
depends  directly  on  the  frequency.  When  the 
reactive  coil  has  reached  constant  temperature 
at  normal  load,  run  for  two  hours  at  oO  per 
cent  overload. 

When  the  heat  run  is  finished  take  air 
readings  and  test  the  insulation.  The  insu- 
lation tests  consist  of  double  potential  for  one 
minute,  and  one  and  one-half  potential  for 
five  minutes^  and  high  potential  tests.  The 
high  potential  test  must  be  applied  between 
the  winding  and  core,  between  the  winding 
and  frame,  and  between  the  phases. 
Polarity  Test 

The  polarity  test  is  made  by  supplying 
direct  current  to  the  middle  phase  and  so 
connecting  a  voltmeter  to  the  terminals  as 
to  get  a  positive  deflection:  the  drop  lines 
are  then  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
terminals  of  the  other  phases  and  the  direction 
of  kick  on  breaking  the  current  in  the  middle 
phase  is  noted. 


THE  SWITCHBOARD  DRAFTING  DEPARTMENT 


While  from  the  engineer  emanate  the  ideas 
that  are  embodied  in  a  salable  article,  which 
the  mechanic  produces  from  raw  material,  and 
the  salesman  places  on  the  market ;  the  drafts- 
man, on  the  contrary,  produces  nothing  of  mar- 
ket value,  for  he  but  transmits  to  the  mechanic 
the  idea  of  the  engineer,  and  does  that  in 
what  many  times  seems  a  slow^  and  expensive 
way.  Thus  managers  are  sometimes  led 
to  begrudge  the  cost  of  drafting,  and  well 
they  might  if  a  drawing  accomplished  no 
more  than  that. 

Properly  made,  a  drawing  is  by  no 
means  so  limited  in  its  utility.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  in  the  drawings  an  idea  receives  its 
first  real  test,  for  there  it  is  first  visible  in  all 
its  detail  and  in  its  correct  proportions. 
This  makes  good  drawings  servx  in  the 
place  of  costly  ex[>eriments.  Indeed  much 
may  be  gained,  if  the  dra\\ings  are  made  by 


men  capable  of  working  out  simple  ideas 
themselves,  by  referring  most  of  the  details 
of  design  to  these  men  and  leaving  the 
engineer  free  to  spend  his  whole  time  on  the 
broader  phases  of  the  work.  Then  too  a 
drawing  may  be  of  great  value  to  a  salesman 
in  placing  before  his  prospective  purchaser 
a  definite  idea  of  w^hat  might  other^vise  be 
an  obscure  proposal  and  in  prcser\nng  an 
accurate  memorandum  of  what  has  been 
furnished  to  a  purchaser,  so  that  he  need 
not  be  harassed  with  questions  should  he 
wish  to  repeat  his  order  or  to  purchase 
additional  equipment. 

ReaHzing  these  facts,  the  General  Electric 
Company  has  countenanced  the  expense 
required  to  build  up  a  drafting  force  perhaps 
as  effective  as  any  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in 
the  switchboard  field. 

Such  development  depends  upon  the  follow- 
ing four  essentials; 
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1 .  Good  men. 

2.  Thorough  organization. 

3.  Reliable  sources  of  data. 

4.  Good  working  quarters. 

The  switchboard  drawing  room  is  sixty 
feet  wide  and  two  himdred  feet  long;  is 
comfortably  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
a  continuous  row  of  nine-foot  windows, 
placed  along  each  side  and  across  the  end; 
while  the  ceiling  and  walls  are  treated  with 
white  paint  to  diffuse  the  light.  All  the 
windows  arc  supplied  with  pale  green  shades 
to  cut  off  any  direct  light  from  the  sun. 
For  artificial  light,  a  row  of  enclosed  arc 
lamps,  fitted  with  diffusing  reflectors,  is 
placed  over  each  row  of  drawing  tables. 

The  organization  is  patterned  in  part  after 
the  general  organization  of  the  switchboard 
department,  and  consists  of  expert  groups 
which  specialize  respectively  in  switches  and 
circuit  breakers,  electrical  connections,  the 
location   of   devices  on  panels,    drilling    and 


templates,  miscellaneous,  and  general  super- 
vision of  work. 

To  provide  reliable  data  an  information 
bureau  is  maintained  containing  lists  and 
card  catalogues  of  all  the  devices  made  or 
used  in  the  switchboard  work;  prints  showing 
their  dimensions,  lists  of  material  carried  in 
the  several  stock  rooms  of  the  works,  sketches 
showing  proper  methods  of  connecting  all 
kinds  of  apparatus  needed,  technical  reference 
books,  lists  and  dimensions  of  commercial 
hardware,  etc.;  together  with  copies  of  all 
standing  instructions  issued  in  the  works. 

The  most  important  factor  in  any  working 
force,  is,  of  course,  the  men.  Careful  search 
is  made  for  those  of  the  proper  qualifications, 
and  when  found,  they  are  trained  to  the 
special  needs  of  switchboard  work;  then  as 
fast  as  they  show  themselves  able  to  cope 
with  it,  they  are  given  more  and  more  respon- 
sible work.  In  this  way  a  working  force  is 
built  up  which  is  loyal  and  capable. 


NOTES 


In  Part  I  of  the  article  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Stein- 
metz,  which  was  published  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Review,  a  diagram  was  shown 
(Fig.  3,  page  91)  which  gave  an  incorrect  idea 
of  the  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  fields 
surrounding  the  conductors  of  a  transmission 
line.  The  following  cut  is  a  correct  represent- 
ation of  the  distribution  of  these  fields. 


Editor  G.  E.  Review, 
Dear  Sir: 
In  the  issue  of  the  General    Electric 
Review  of  December,  1910,  on  page  563,  Mr. 


E.  F.  Collins  gives  a  formula  for  calculating 
regulation  of  transformers  which  is  not  used 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  as  stated 
in  the  article,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  definition  of  '^regulation''  given  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

The  formula  in  question  was  developed 
many  years  ago  when  regulation  had  a  differ- 
ent definition,  and  was  obtained  by  comparing 
the  conditions  of  the  transformer  at  full  load 
with  the  conditions  of  an  ideal  transformer, 
with  no  resistance  and  no  leakage  reactance. 

The  formula  which  is  actually  used  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  accepted  definition  of  *' regula- 
tion" nowadavs  is: — 


Per  cent  Regulation  = 


{%IR)P  +  {%IX)7c  + 


\{%IX)p-{%IR)wY 
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where 

%//?  =  total  resistance  drop  due  to  load 
current  expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  voltage. 

%1X  total  reactance  drop  due  to  load  cur- 
rent expressed  in  per  cent  of  rated  voltage. 

p  =  power  factor  (cos  e) . 

2£^  =  wattless  factor  (sin  e). 

This  formula  is  only  approximate,  but  is 
satisfactory  in  all  practical  cases. 


General  Electric  Company, 
Pittsfield.  Mass..  Feb.  1.  1911. 


G.  FAcaou. 
Asst.  Bng.  Traiuformer  Dept 
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FLUORESCENCE  AND  PHOSPHORESCENCE 

The  problem  of  obtaining  improved  effi- 
ciency in  lighting  production  is  one  that  has 
continually  confronted  the  modern  scientist. 
It  has  been  touched  upon  several  times  in 
these  pages  and  is  mentioned  briefly  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Andrews  in  his  article  on  fluores- 
cence and  phosphorescence.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  of  recent 
years;  both  through  the  attainment  of  higher 
temperatures  in  the  radiating  material,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  metal  filament  lamps,  and 
through  the  utilization  of  the  property  of 
luminescence,  as  with  the  Welsbach  mantle 
and  the  flaming  arc  lamps. 

As  regards  further  progress  in  the  direction 
of  simple  temperature  radiation,  many  author- 
ities are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  any  great 
step  in  advance  is  doubtful,  seeming  to  think 
that  we  are  unlikely  to  secure  substances 
that  will  be  sufliciently  refractory  to  with- 
stand a  material  increase  over  the  tempera- 
tures now  employed. 

Along  the  line  of  luminescence,  however,  it  is 
])()ssible  that  much  may  be  accomplished,  and 
in  connection  with  the  ])henomena  of  phos- 
phorescence and  fluorescence  the  outlook  is 
not  hopeless,  though  from  time  immemorial 
the  firefly  as  the  exponent  of  light  without 
heat  has  been  held  up  to  the  illuminating 
engineer  as  a  (literally)  shining  example  of 
what  can  be. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  realization  of  this 
goal  consists  in  a  study  of  these  phenomena 
of  fluorescence  and  phosj)horescence.  In 
this  field  much  interesting  work  has  been 
done  by  Prof.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  who  has 
arrived  at  many  suggestive  results. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  known  way  by 
which  light  of  one  wave  length  can  be  con- 
verted into  light  of  another  wave  length,  it  is 
Prof.  Bancroft's  theory  that  in  these  phe- 
nomena the  ether  waves  are  not  changed 
directly  into  waves  of  different  lengths — that 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  frequency  changing 
per  see,  as  is  maintained  by  Koblentz,  but 


rather  that  the  ether  waves  produce  a 
chemical  change  or  changes,  which,  in  turn, 
cause  the  emission  of  light.  In  the  demon- 
stration of  this  hy])othesis,  experiments  were 
made  with  ])hosphorescent  materials,  these 
being  less  complicated  chemically  and  the 
reactions  that  might  ])roduce  the  light  being 
fewer  in  number.  In  the  first  experiments 
substances  were  selected  with  which  but  one 
reaction  could  take  place.  Briefly,  it  was 
found  that  by  chemical  means  it  was  possible, 
to  produce  the  same  light  as  by  phosphores- 
cence. For  example,  under  the  action  of  the 
cathode  ray  mercury  bromide  phosphoresces 
with  an  orange  glow:  by  causing  bromine 
vapor  to  impinge  upon  hot  mercury,  a  red 
flash  of  light  may  actually  be  obtained,  which, 
examined  through  a  spectroscope,  gives  a 
more  or  less  continuous  band  of  light,  much 
more  intense  in  the  orange. 

Again  when  exjDosed  to  the  cathode  ray 
cupric  iodide  gives  a  violet  red  light,  which 
can  be  reproduced  by  dropi)ing  iodine 
crystals  on  molten  co])per.  Similar  results 
are  obtainable  with  sodium  iodide,  potassium 
iodide,  etc. 

Entering  upon  the  sul])hates,  the  investi- 
gation becomes  more  complex,  for  while  with 
substances  like  IlgBr^  or  A'/,  etc.,  there  is  but 
one  chemical  reaction,  with  the  sulphates, 
e.g.  PbSOA,  any  one  of  several  reactions  may 
be  the  light  i)roducing  one;  thus  it  may  be 
the  combination  of  the  metal  with  the  SO4 
radical,  or  of  the  metallic  oxide  PbO  with 
5(7.3,  or  it  may  be  the  reaction  of  the  metal 
with  oxygen  Ph  +  0\  the  further  com- 
bination with  the  SO^  being  a  reaction  without 
light-i)roducing  properties. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  subjecting  the  sub- 
stance to  the  action  of  the  cathode  ray, 
pumping  oflF  the  gaseous  dissociation  products, 
and  examining  the  residual  material,  the 
light  producing  reactions  were  determined. 
Thus,  PbSOi  under  the  cathode  ray  phos- 
I)horesces  with  a  blue  light,  and  after  a 
time  metallic  lead  is  found  in  the  residuum, 
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SO4  being  removed  by  the  ])UTnp.  To  repro- 
duce this  phosphorescence  chemically  the 
following  reactions  were  tried,  with  the  results 
noted: 

/>^  +  0  =  nothing 

P^0  + 50.3  =  white  light 

Pb+SO,{hy  [AV/,]2.V20H)=blue  light 
The  last  duplicates  the  cathode  ray  reaction. 
The  next  step  was  the  study  of  fluorescence, 
and  for  this  ])ur])ose  anthracene  was  selected. 
Briefly,  it  was  shown  by  some  remarkable 
experimentation  and  reasoning  that  the 
fluorescence  is  seemingly  due  to  a  non- 
electrical dissociation  or  reassociation  of 
the  double  bended  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
central  nucleus. 

These  investigations  constitute  a  real 
advance  in  the  study  of  ])hosphorcsence 
and  fluorescence;  they  indicate  that  these 
phenomena  arc  due  to  perfectly  definite 
chemical  reactions,  and  place  the  study  of 
the  subject  upon  a  scientific  basis  on  which 
•to  build  toward  a  really  efficient  ])roduction 
of  light — one  that  will  successfully  compete 
with  the  performance  of  the  glowworm  or 
firefly.  Such  a  result,  indeed,  is  no  more 
Utopian  or  remote  than  was  electric  light 
in  the  days  of  kerosene. 

WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
GREAT  FALLS  POWER  COMPANY 

About  the  time  of  the  consummation  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  desirous  of  determining  whether 
the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  rivers,  of 
which  nothing  certain  was  known,  would 
afford  a  practicable  route  for  commerce  with 
the  Pacific.  To  this  end  an  expedition  was 
arranged  which  constituted  the  first  step 
taken,  under  national  auspices,  to  open  a 
road  across  the  continent.  The  region  was 
practically  untravcrsed,  save  for  some  aimless 
wanderings  of  migratory  tra])pers.  For  this 
arduous  exploration  Jefferson  selected  Capt. 
Meriwether  Lewis,  who,  in  turn,  requested 
that  Capt.  William  Clarke  might  accom])any 
him. 

The  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1<S().'3  and  the  ascent 
of  the  river  was  begun  the  following  Maw 
By  October  the  explorers  had  reached  a 
point  !()()()  miles  from  the  Mississip])i  and 
here  among  the  Mandan  villages  camped  for 
the  winter.  Above  this  point,  which  they 
left  early  in  1805,  their  difficulties  ra])idly 
increased.  Slowly  and  laboriously  they 
forged     their    way    up    stream,     sometimes 


forced  to  drag  their  canoes  with  tow  lines, 
or  push  them  through  dangerous  rapids 
by  means  of  poles,  or  again  to  carry  them 
over  long  and  difficult  portages. 

On  June  13,  1805  Capt.  Lewis,  who  was 
scouting  in  advance  of  his  party,  descried 
in  the  distance  a  thin  misty  cloud  *'that  arose 
above  the  plain  like  a  column  of  smoke,*'  and 
that  showed  him  he  was  approaching  the 
great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  tales  of  w^hich 
had  come  to  him  through  the  Indians. 
Traversing  the  intervening  seven  miles,  he 
reached  the  Falls  about  noon  and  enjoyed  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  this  stupendous  object, 
which  since  the  creation  had  been  lavishing 
its  magnificence  u])on  the  desert,  unknown 
to  civilization. 

These  Falls  that  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
discovered  by  Capt.  Lewis  in  an  unexplored 
region  containing  buffalo  herds  of  a  thousand 
heads,  are  now  the  site  of  a  modern  hydro- 
electric development  that  has  harnessed  a 
portion  of  their  energy,  transmitting  it  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more  across  the 
territory  over  which  Clarke  and  Lewis 
toiled  through  many  weary  months. 

The  article  by  Mr.  M.  Hebgen,  begun  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review,  is  a  description 
of  this  development,  which  possesses  a 
number  of  unusual  features  that  ftimish 
additional  interest  to  the  author's  otherwise 
attractive  description. 

THE  REAL  THEORY  OF  REAL  ELEC- 
TRIC RATES 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  we  are 
able  to  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
an  unusually  interesting  monograph  on  the 
theory  of  electric  rate  making,  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hale  -  a  paper  which  was  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  recently  held  in 
Schenectady.  Mr.  Hale  is  accorded  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  foremost 
students  of  the  broad  rate  question,  and  we 
feel  certain  that  his  views  on  this  subject 
will  prove  of  much  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Rfaikw. 

The  nature  of  the  industry  in  which  the 
Oencral  Electric  Company  is  engaged  does 
not  carry  it  into  matters  of  rate  making,  and 
on  such  questions  the  Review  voices  no 
o])inions.  The  paper  is  therefore  presented 
in  the  Review  as  an  important  contribution 
to  the  rather  scant  literature  on  the  subject 
of  rates,  because  of  its  interest  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  presented. 
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WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  FALLS 
POWER  COMPANY,  MONTANA 

By  M.  Hebgen,  General  Manager 


INTRODUCTION 

From  the  tower  of  the  courthouse  in  the 
city  of  Great   Falls  you  can  see  the  spot, 
hardly  three  miles  away,  where  in   ISO.")  the 
intrepid  members  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark    expedition    celebrated    the 
Fourth   of   July.     In  the  journal         r — I — 
of  that  famous  tramp  it  is  recited 
that  game  was  not  then  abundant, 
and  the  quaint    record   is:     "We 
contrived,  however,  to  spread  not 
a  very  sumptuous  but  a  comfort- 
able table  in  honor  of  the   day, 
and    in    the    evening  *  *  *  as    is 
usual  among  the  men  in  all  festi- 
v-als,  the  fiddle  was  produced  and 
the  dance  began  which  lasted  till 
nine   o'clock,  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain/' 

On  their  way  up  the  Missouri 
the  explorers  had  heard  from  the 
Indians  about  the  great  falls. 
They  were  eager  to  reach  the 
scene.  The  story  of  what  hap- 
pened, as  a  part  of  their  experience 
for  June  i:^,  says  that  Captain 
Lewis  '*had  gone  about  two  miles 
when  his  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
agreeable  sound  of  a  fall  of  water." 
Toward  the  place  whence  the  sound 
came  he  directed  his  steps,  and  the 
noise  increasing  as  he  approached 
soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be 
mistaken  for  anything  but  the  great 
falls  of  the  Missouri. 

During  this  sojourn  and,  a  year 
later,  when  the  expedition  was  on 
its  return  from  the  coast.  Captain 
Lewis  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
water  power  and  its  environs.  This 
he  did  with  a  far-distant  future  in 
view;  if  he  did  not  realize  what  the 
century  dating  from  his  activities 
was  to  achieve  in  the  way  of  our 
country's  development,  he  appre- 
hended, at  least,  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  industrial  energy  con- 
cerning which  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  soon  to  inform  the 
civilized  world.  The  carefully  treas- 
ured report  then  prepared,  with  its  maps  and 
charts,  attest  the  extreme  care  with  which  he 
obser\'ed  every  aspect  of  the  region,  and  is 


made  the  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that 
the  surveys  of  recent  times  establish  the 
surprising  accuracy  of  the  data  Ca])tain 
Lewis  set  down  for  all  the  distance  from  the 
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Fig.  1       Reproduction  of  Original  Drawing  by  Clark,  of  Lewis  &  Clark 
Expedition.  Showing  Rainbow,  Crooked  and  Coulter's  Falls 


point  where  the  waters  take  their  first  plunge 
to  the  place,  miles  below,  where  the  river 
resumes  its  placid  course. 
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Those  whom  local  coloring  interests,  in 
connection  with  scenic  wonders,  are  gratified 
to  know  that  even  with  respect  to  a  good 
many  minor  items  the  imprint  of  the  old 
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Pig.  2.     Old  Tree  Near  Big  Pilli.  Mcnticmed  in 
[^ewis  iBt  Clark  JournaU 


expedition  has  not  been  disturl>ed.  When 
they  were  trudging  across  Dakota  and 
Eastern  Montana  the  explorers  were  told 
by  Indians  that  at  one  of  the  falls  an  eagle's 
nest  would  attract  their 
notice*  They  found  it.  The 
journal  says:  ''Just  below 
these  falls  is  a  little  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
well  covered  with  timber. 
Here  on  a  cot  ton  wood  tree 
an  eagle  had  fixed  its  nest 
and  seemed  the  undisputed 
mistress  of  a  spot  to  contest 
W'hose  dominion  neither  man 
nor  beast  would  venture 
across  the  gtilfs  that  sur- 
rounded it.*'  They  chris- 
tened this  cataract  Black 
Eagle  Falls;  they  gave  the 
name  of  Coulter,  one  of  their 
comrades,  to  another  falls; 
they  applied  the  stream's 
course  to  the  naming  of 
Crooked  Falls;  the  Rainbow  Falls  recall  the 
lines  in  which  the  journal  speaks  of  '*the 
masses  of  white  foam  upon  which  the  sun 
impresses  the  brightest  colors  of  the  rainbow." 
At  a  distance  of  three  hours  by  railway 
from  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  the  Missouri 


River    gets    its    start    from    the    mingling, 
at  Three  Forks,  of  the  waters  of  the  Gallatin,  ] 
the  Jefferson  and  the  Madison,     Near  Great  j 
Falls,  in  traversing  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
the  river's   drop  is   four  hundred   feet.      It 
makes  the  descent  over  a  series  of  cataracts,  i 
with  intervening  rapids,  in  a  volume  of  water 
so  great  that  when  translated  into  an   eco- 
nomic   force    it    means    more    than    130,000 
horse  power.     Majestic  power  this;  exhaust- 
less    in    resource,    limitless,    almost,    in    its  I 
possibilities  I     Unknown  till  Lewis  and  Clark 
told  about  it.     During  uncounted  centuries 
it  ran  on  and  on,  the  w^aste  of  stupendous 
energies.      Indeed,    for    decades    after    the 
finding  of  it  by  the  men  wdio  explored  this] 
region  it  was  a  useless  treasure. 

The  time  is  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  at  manhood's  prime  w^hen  Great  Falls 
power    w^as    first    applied    to    industries    in 
Montana — an  insignificant  draft  was  made 
then  upon  the  available  total.     In  fact,  the 
present   day   is   witnessing   the   first   efforts, 
under  Mr.  John  D,  Ryan's  discerning  guid- 
ance, to  adapt  this  splendid  force  to  a  fair  | 
measure  of  its  ability  and  its  opportuiiities.  I 
In   this   progressive  commonwealth   there   is] 
need  for  ever>'  drop  of  this  water  converted] 
into  an  industrial  agency.     For  the  uses  of  I 
the  mammoth  copper-making  plant  at  Ana-1 
con  da,   five  thousand  horse  powder  is  under 
constant    transmission    over    a    distance    ofi 
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Fig.  3.     Map  of  Power  Dcvrlopmcnt.  Rainbow  Falls 


\h2  miles.     The  quota  furnished  to  mines  in. I 
the   Amalgamated   and   Anaconda    group  is 
15,000  horse  power,  conveyed  130  miles. 

These  paragraphs  are  the  preface  to  pages 
that  tell  of  the  powder  at  Great  Falls;  of  the 
dams  and  stations  and  equipment;  of  con- 
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vcnient  sites  for  industrial  plants;  of  trans- 
mission lines;  of  present  service  and  available 
field;  of  the  aggregate  of  power  compared 
with  that  of  other  famous  cascades;  of  the 
millions  spent  and  spending;  of  relative 
economy  in  generating  electricity;  of  the 
enormous  conservation  involved  in  the  dis- 
placing of  coal;  of  the  economies  assured  and 
the  commercial  opportunities  afforded. 

Power  Development  at  Great  Falls,  Montana 

The  completion  of  the  Rainbow  Falls 
Power  Development  wnth  a  plant  capacity  of 
.*iO,Ut)U  h,p.  marks  the  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  power  on  a  large  scale  from  the 
Missouri  River  at  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

As  has  been  said,  the  river  in  this  locality 
falls  400  feet  in  a  distance  of  8  miles,  making 
possible  a  total  development  of  70,()UU 
electrical  horse  power  continuously  at  the 
lowest  stages  of  the  river.  With  an  amoimt 
of  storage  easily  obtainable,  by  means  of  low 
dams,  power  can  be  developed  much  in  excess 
of  1:MJ,0(K)  h,p.  The  total  drop  is  divided 
up  into  a  series  of  precipitous  falls,  making 
the  development  of  power  by  a  series  of 
plants  exceptionally  easy. 


1       Description  of  Developments 


The  first  abrupt  falls  are  located  about 
two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of 
Great  Falls,  and  arc  called  Black  Eagle  Falls. 
By  means  of  a  low  crib  dam,  btiilt  in  IS90» 
on  the  crest  of  the  falls  the  available  head  is 
increased  to  45  feet,  and  H),M(JO  h.p.  is  dc%"el- 
oped.  About  SOOQ  h.p.  is  used  by  the 
Boston  &  Montana  Smelter,  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  remainder  is 
taken  by  the  Great  Falls  Electric  Properties' 
power  station  and  the  Royal  iMilling  Com- 
pany's flour  mill  on  the  south  side.  With  the 
exception  of  that  taken  by  the  Great  Falls 
Electric  Properties'  plant,  none  of  this  jjower 
is  transmitted  electrically,  but  is  used  directly 
at  the  falls  and  is  transmitted  by  shaft  or 
rope  drive. 

Three  and  one-half  miles  below  Black 
Eagle  Falls  are  located  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  Coulter *s,  Rainbow  and  Crnoked 
Falls,  having  a  combined  natural  fall  of  8U  ft. 
The  largest  of  these  is  Rainbow,  and  from 
it  the  development  at  this  point  takes  its 
name.  The  head  made  available  by  these 
falls  is  increased  to  105  ft.  by  a  rock  filled 
crib  dam  29  ft.  high. 

Below  Rainbow  Falls  the  river  drops  at  a 
fairly  uniform  rate  a  distance  of  140  ft.  in 
four  and  a  half  miles  and  then  plunges  dow^n 
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vertical !>'  77  feci,  fumiing  the  threat  Falls 
of  the  Missouri  River.  This  is  the  greatest 
fall    the    Missouri    encoimters    in    its    entire 


Fig.  5.     Temporary  Sluiceway  During  COTistmction  of  Dam 


leni^th,  and  will  !>e  the  site  of  the  next  power 
development. 

No  excavation  was  required  for  the  dam 
at  Rainbow,  as  solid  bed  rock  was  rilnridy 
exposed  across  the  entire  site.  The 
same  solid  rock  foundation  exists  at 
the  Bi^  Falls  as  well  as  the  interme- 
diatc  falls  between  Rainbow  and  Bi^ 
Fails,  thus  furnishing  an  unusually 
good  foundation  for  both  dams  and 
power  houses  at  the  very  lowest 
cost. 

Flow  of  the  River 

The  preeediuj^  figures  of  available 
power  are  based  on  a  minimum  flow 
of  the  river  of  2300  cubic  feet  per 
second .  Only  a  very  few  times  dun  n^ 
the  last  five  years  has  the  flow  l>ccn 
less  than  the  assiimed  minimum,  and 
then  for  only  a  short  time.  With  the 
amount  of  storage  availal)le  these 
short  low  water  periods  can  easily  be 
bridged  over  so  that  the  true  workinj^ 
minimum  with  the  plant  in  operation 
w411  probably  be  nearer  2500  cubic 
feet  per  second  than  2^inn, 

RAINBOW   DEVELOPMENT 
The  development  at  Rainbow  was  starterl 
October,    1908,   and   completed   July,    19 KK 
It  has  a   total   capacity   of   21,000   kw\    in 


generators,  and  IJ6,000  h.jj.  in  waterwheels, 
and  ojjerates  at  l(J-3  fool  head.  The  general 
scheme  of  deveIo]>ment  is  typical  of  what 
may  be  called  standard 
practice  in  the  West  for 
plants  of  medium  head,  and 
consists  of  a  low  diverting 
dam,  a  double  pipe  line 
feeding  into  a  balancing 
reservoir  near  the  plant, 
a  n  d  indi  vidual  penstocks 
supplying  the  turbines  from 
this  reservoir. 

The  dam  is  a  rock  filled 
crib  structure  1 140  feet  long 
and  211  feet  high,  the  up- 
stream side  of  w^hich  slopes 
at  such  an  angle  that  the 
stability  of  the  dam  is  as- 
sured even  under  the  great- 
est floods,  the  weight  of  the 
w^ater  acting  to  hold  it  down, 
so  that  the  higher  the  flood 
the  greater  the  stability. 
The  down-stream  side  is  also 
sloping  and  tapers  off  into 
a  long  apron  so  designed  as  to  take  care  of  any 
overflow  which  may  occur  without  shock  or 
commotion.  (See  Fig.  4.)  The  dam  is  founded 
on  solid  rock  throughout  its  entire  length. 


Fig.  6.     Rainbow  Falls  Dam;    Sluice  Gates  in  Foreground 

At  the  south  end  of  the  dam  is  a  sluiceway 
having  a  discharge  capacity  of  8000  sec.  ft, 
and  controlled  by  hand-operated  gales, 
(See  Fig.  3.)  Located  at  the  north  end  is 
the  intake  to  the  pipes  supplying  the  plant. 
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wheels  appl.v  gradually  to  the  water  in  the 
main  pipes.  The  reservoir  at  its  lower  end  it 
pn>\ided  with  an  overflow  weir  to  take  care 
of  any  unujiuollv  f^uilrlen  riie  in  the  water 
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Fig.  9.     BaLonciiig  Reservoir 

turbine.  In  the  capaeity  lest  one  of  these 
turbine  units  carried  a  load  of  o5Ui)  kw,  on 
one    of    the   3500    kw,    generators,    showing 


On  three  occasions  the 
turbines  were  opened  up  to 
full  gate  with  no  load  on 
the  generators — i.e.  runa- 
way conditions — and  per- 
mitted to  attain  as  high 
speed  as  they  would,  with 
no  (lain age  resulting  to  any 
part  of  the  apparatus  and  no 
trembling  or  vibration  indi- 
cating an  unbalanced  con- 
dition in  either  the  turbine 
or  generators. 

The  turbines  were  closed 
down  very  quickly  so  as  to 
Iiroduce  a  water  ram  in  the 
[)enstocks  which  showed   a 
jjressure  on  the  gauges   100 
y)er    cent    in   excess  of   the 
regular  operating   pressure, 
and  no  damage  was  done  or 
sign  of  distress  developed  in 
cither  the  penstocks,  wheel 
cases  or  foundations. 
Each  wheel  is  direct  coupled  to  an  alter- 
nating current  generator  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  rated  at  3500  kw.. 


i 


Fig,  10*     Rainbow  Power  Hou»e,  Loolcmg  Up  River 


ample  capacity  to  drive  the  generators  up  to 
and  above  the  maximum  overload  that 
would  ever  be  put  on  them  in  regular  service. 


OfUlO  volts,  three-phase,  60  cycles,  225  r.p.ra> 
Mounted  on  an  extension  of  each  generator 
shaft    is    an    exciter,    each    exciter    having 
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sufficient  capacity  to  excite  two 
generators.  The  exciters  are 
so  connected  that  any  one  may 
be  used  for  auxihary  service 
about  the  station,  such  as 
lighting,  charging  the  storage 
battery  .operating  thecrane,etc. 
The  station  is  laid  out  with 
the  idea  of  utilising  the  output 
of  two  generators  in  the  vicinity 
of  Great  Falls,  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles.  This  power 
is  transmitted  ai  the  generator 
voltage  of  <U)(H!  and  no  step-up 
transformers  are  required.  The 
output  of  the  remaining  four 
generators  is  stepped  up  to 
102,uai»  volts  and  transmitted 
to  Butte  and  Anaconda,  a  dis- 
tance of  130  miles  and  ir>2  miles 
resjK'ctively.  For  this  i>urpost* 
there  are  installed  four  banks 
of  single-phase  transformers, 
rated  at  tWM)  kw.  per  bank,  and 
having  a  primary  voltage  i'MHi,  and  a  second- 
dary  voltage  102,()(H).  Five  per  cent  taps 
on  the  high  tension  side  and  three  per  cent 


Fic   U      GeDemtor  Roocn  in  Rainbow  Station.  Shovdne  Six  6000  H.P  Gefieratinc  Units 


taps  on  the  low  tension  side  are  i*roWded 
sjo  that  the  actual  voltage  delivered  can  be 
adjusted  and  adapted  to  operating  conditions 


Fig.  J I .     Cross  Section  of  Rainbow  Station 

as  they  may  change  from  time  to  time. 
The  transformers  are  connected  in  delta  on 
V»oth  hi^h  and  low  tension  sides.  All  trans- 
formers and  switching 
apparatus  were  mantifae- 
tured  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company .  The  (UiOU 
\'olt  oil  switches  are  Form 
H-:i.  The  lOOJHK)  volt 
switches  arc  Forms  K-10 
and  K-lo;  the  former  be- 
ing  used  for  the  high  ten- 
sion side  of  the  transform 
mers  and  the  latter  for  the 
outgoing  lines.  Electro- 
lytic hghtning  arresters 
are  used  with  horn  gaps 
located  on  the  roof  ot 
the  station.  Theout^'oing 
lines  leave  the  building 
through  oil  filled  porce- 
lain bushings  in  the  roof. 

Transmission  Line* 

Power  is  transmitted  to 

Butte,  a  distance  of  130 

miles,  over  two  separate 

lines  running  parallel  on 

the   same   right   of  way, 

I  Shown   in  Fig.  13.)     At 

the  center  of  these  lines  is 

a  switching  station,  equipped  with  oil  switches 

and  lightning  arresters,  by  means  of  which  a 

cross-over  connection  can  be  made  and  one- 
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half  of  either  Hue  cut  out  while  the  remainder 
is  in  operation.  Each  Hne  is  further  sul>di- 
vided  into  7  sections  by  means  of  oittdoor  dis- 
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FiK.  13.     Trammlssion  Linr  in  Level  Country 

connecting  switches.  These  switches  are  used 
for  sectionalizing  the  Unc  and  locating  trouble. 

Feeding  from  the  busbars  in  the  Butte 
substation,  a  single  line  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  Great  Falls  line  is  extended 
to  Anaconda,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  makiu);; 
the  maximum  distance  power  as  transmitted 
152  miles,  and  the  total  length  of  single  line 
2S2  miles. 

The  transmission  line  embodies  the  most 
approved  ideas  in  construction.  The  con- 
ductors are  Xo.  0  B.&S.  gauge,  hard  drawn 
copper  strand.  The  insulators  are  of  the 
suspension  type,  each  insulator  consisting  of 
0  units,  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  insulators 
will  stand  a  wet  test  of  over  :it)iMIOU  volts, 
and  were  selected  after  long  and  careful  tests 
by  the  company's  engineers.  The  wires  are 
carried  on  steel  towers  of  the  four-legged,  single 
crossarm  type,  manufactured  by  Mil  liken 
Bros.  The  three  conductors  are  suspended 
in  a  horizontal  row  from  the  crossarm^  and 
there  are  no  transpositions  in  either  line. 
Above  the  power  wires  and  symmetrically 
located  are  two  galvanized  steel  strands, 
%  in.  in  diameter,  grounded  at  each  tower, 
which  serve  as  a  protection  against  lightning. 

The  distance  between  towers  in  level 
country  is  GOO  feet.    In  mountainous  country^ 


however,  the  spans  are  irregular  in  length  and 
spans  of  1500  or  2000  feet  are  common. 
The  longest  one  in  the  line  is  that  crossing 
the  Missouri  River  and  is  equal  to  3034  feet. 
The  length  of  this  span  is  such  that  a  person 
standing  at  one  end  of  it  can  see  the  wires 
go  off  and  vanish  into  space  while  the  tow^er 
at  the  further  end  is  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  a  clear  day.  The  towers  at  one 
end  of  this  span  are  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  line 
starts  at  an  elevation  of  3200  feet,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  S200  feet  as  it  crosses  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  and  again  descends  to  0100  feet^ 
the  elevation  at  Btitte. 

Midway  between  the  two  lines  of  towers 
a  private  telephone  line  is  located.  The 
telephone  circuit  is  of  No.  10  B.&S.  gauge, 
hard   drawn    copper,    supported   on    25   foot 


Tig.  14.  Line  Crossing  MiBsouri  River.  One  End  of  3034  Fl  Span 

cedar  poles,  spaced  175  feet.  The  line  is 
transposed  every  fifth  pole,  and  disconnecting 
switches  are  inserted  every  five  miles  for 
testing  purposes. 

(To  be  Continued} 
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THE  REAL  THEORY  OF  REAL  ELECTRIC  RATES* 

By  R.  vS.  Hale 


A  certain  politician  once  put  forth  some 
new  theories,  of  which  the  critics  said  that 
much  was  new  and  much  was  good;  only, 
unfortunately,  everything  that  was  good  was 
not  new  and  everything  that  was  new  was 
no  good  at  all. 

I  shall  forestall  similar  criticism  tonight 
by  saying  at  once  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
bring  out  anything  that  is  really  new.  I  am 
only  going  to  speak  of  the  real  reasons  for 
the  real  rate  systems  of  today ;  and  here  I  refer 
not  to  the  skeleton  systems  that  have  been 
worked  out  by  theorists,  but  to  the  flesh  and 
bone  systems  that  are  in  successful  operation. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  successful 
rate  systems,  since  every  company  that  sells 
its  product  to  the  advantage  of  the  community 
and  at  a  profit  to  its  investors  uses  a  successful 
rate  system,  even  if  not  a  theoretically 
perfect  one.  If  a  practically  successful  rate 
system  is  theoretically  wrong,  then  it  is  only 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  theory. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  give  my 
definition  of  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice. 

A  theory  is  a  statement  of  a  case  that 
should  consider  all  the  facts,  but  often  does 
not.  Hence  the  results  of  using  such  a  theory 
may  be  bad.  On  the  other  hand  good  prac- 
tice, if  it  is  good  practice,  does  take  into 
consideration  all  the  facts  in  deciding  what 
to  do,  even  if  omitting  some  of  them  from 
its  statement.  Hence,  good  practice  is  better 
than  bad  theory;  but  a  correct  theory  that 
takes  into  account  all  the  facts  is  necessarily 
the  best  practice. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  really  the  rate  question . 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  question  of  what 
price  we  shall  charge  for  our  product  when 
it  is  sold  under  varying  conditions,  and  I 
think  we  will  agree  that  wc  arc  discussing  a 
question  of  substance  and  not  of  form. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  question 
of  the  rates  themselves  and  the  question  of 
the  form  in  which  they  arc  expressed.  For 
instance,  we  might  have  three  drug  stores 
in  three  adjoining  towns,  each  with  the  same 
lamps  and  each  using  the  same  kilowatt 
hours  per  year.  The  first  might  be  on  a 
meter  rate  at  0  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  paying 
SISO.OO  per  year;  the  second  on  a  Hopkinson, 
or  readiness-to-serve  rate,  paying  $()0.00  per 
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kilowatt  plus  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  making 
$180.00  per  year;  while  the  third  might  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  $  I  SO. 00  per  year  without  a 
meter.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  three  cases  the 
rates  are  really  the  same  though  the  forms 
are  very  different. 

If  Chicago  and  Boston  have  readiness-to- 
serve  rates,  and  New  York  merely  wholesale 
discounts,  then  the  forms  may  differ.  But 
if  we  find  that  all  the  big  department  stores 
pay  substantially  the  same  rate,  no  matter 
in  which  city  they  may  be,  all  the  small 
drug  stores  pay  another  rate,  but  a  rate 
which  is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
different  cities,  and  so  forth  for  all  the  other 
classes;  then  the  rate  systems  are  substan- 
tially the  same  in  these  different  cities,  even 
if  the  fonns  are  not  the  same. 

The  next  part  of  the  question  is  what  shall 
be  the  basis  of  rates,  and  in  discussing  rates 
the  statement  is  usually  made  at  the  start 
that  they  depend  on  costs.  This  seems  so 
obvious  that  it  is  often  taken  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  subsequent  discussions.  I  suppose 
it  is  necessarily  true,  when  properly  inter- 
preted, but  in  the  calculations  made  on  this 
basis  there  often  app)ears  to  be  an  error.  The 
apparent  calculated  costs  do  not  always 
determine  the  actual  rate  unless  the  calcu- 
lations are  carefully  and  judicially  made. 
For  instance:  It  costs  more  to  build  the 
second  balcony  of  a  theater  than  to  build 
the  orchestra  seats,  and  yet  there  is  no 
dispute  that  in  spite  of  their  greater  cost  it  is 
proper  to  charge  less  for  .them. 

If  we  want  to  fit  the  costs  to  the  prices, 
we  must  look  at  it  another  way.  We  must 
first  consider  the  orchestra  seats  alone.  The 
cost  of  the  perfonnance  and  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  orchestra  portion  of  the  building 
total  are,  say  $2000.00;  therefore,  $2.00  each 
for  1000  scats  is  correct.  Then  if  we  add 
1000  balcony  seats  we  also  add  say  $500.00 
to  building  expense,  but  nothing  to  the  cost 
of  ])erformance ;  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
cost  of  the  balcony  seats  as  only  oO  cents  each 
and  make  this  the  price. 

We  certainly  could  not  average  the  cost  of 
the  i)erformance  equally  among  all  the  seats 
without  making  the  cost  and  price  of  the 
balcony  seats  more  than  the  cost  and  price  of 
the  orchestra  seats.  We  must  divide  up  the 
cost  of  the  performance  among  the  different 
seats  in  some  apparently  arbitrary  way. 
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Again,  it  costs  a  manufacturing  plant  a 
large  sum  to  turn  out  the  first  article  of 
some  new  design;  nevertheless,  the  first 
article  must  be  sold  at  much  less  than  this 
cost.  Subsequent  items  thereafter  cost  very 
little,  but  are  sold  at  more  than  the  a])parent 
cost. 

In  this  case,  if  we  want  to  match  cost 
with  price  we  must  do  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  we  did  with  the  theater.  With  the 
theater,  we  first  considered  the  orchestra 
alone  and  then  charged  only  the  added 
expense  against  the  added  l^alcony  seats. 
In  the  case  of  the  sample^  article  we  must 
consider  that  the  extra  development  expenses, 
or  at  least  i)art  of  them,  do  not  a]jply  to  the 
first  sample  but  are  y^art  of  the  cost  of  the 
later  productions. 

We  can  even  carry  this  one  step  further. 
If  the  new  article  were  going  to  advertise 
our  general  business  we  could  call  all  the 
development  expense  general  advertising,  so 
that  we  could  sell  all  the  items  at  a  price 
based  only  on  the  cost  of  manufacture  after 
the  development  expense  had  been  paid,  and 
could  still  say  that  the  price  depended  on 
the  cost.  If,  however,  we  divide  the  total 
cost  by  the  number  so  as  to  get  an  average, 
\VQ  are  apt  to  be  wrong. 

Talce  further  the  theatrical  instance  spoken 
of  above.  We  could  easily  conceive  of  some 
special  operatic  performance,  for  which  the 
balcony  seats  might  become  very  much  more 
desirable  than  the  orchestra  seats.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  proper  to  charge  at  least 
as  much  for  the  balcony  seats  as  for  the 
orchestra,  and  possibly  more,  and  then  we 
could  fit  the  costs  to  the  prices  by  ascribing 
a  large  part  of  the  coj^t  of  such  a  performance 
as  cost  of  the  balcony  seats. 

Practical  experience  in  nearly  every  line 
shows  that  if  price  depends  on  cost,  then  the 
question  of  how  costs  shall  be  divided  among 
the  different  articles  we  j)roducc — whether 
theater  seats,  manufactured  articles,  or  kilo- 
watt hours — is  still  a  problem.  We  have 
seen  from  these  exami)les  that  merely  averag- 
ing does  not  solve  the  problem. 

This  fact,  that  the  average  results  have  no 
basis  of  fact  back  of  them,  is  one  that  is 
seldom  realized;  averaging  is  merely  taking 
a  chance.  It  may  be  the  best  chance,  but 
it  is  not  a  fact;  it  is  a  chance.  The  more  we 
get  rid  of  averaging  the  closer  we  come  to  the 
correct  solution,  but  until  we  stop  averaging 
altogether  we  are  still  taking  chances  and 
not  using  facts. 

Take  our  own  case:   The  average  cost  of 


electricity  per  kilowatt  hour  does  not  tell 
at  all  the  cost  of  any  particular  kilowatt 
hour.  This  of  course  was  understood  even 
in  the  early  days,  and  there  have  been  many 
papers  written  on  electric  rates  and  costs, 
from  the  days  of  Hopkinson  to  the  latest. 
Even  before  the  days  of  electricity  the  gas 
men  had  discussions  on  gas  prices,  in  which 
they  analyzed  their  costs  into  fixed  charges 
and  running  charges.  Today  there  is  a 
certain  uniformity  among  many  of  the 
writers  on  electric  rates.  Most  of  them 
start  out  with  the  hypothesis  that  rates 
depend  on  costs.  I  have  already  stated, 
however,  and  shall  bring  out  the  point  still 
further,  that  if  rates  depend  on  costs  the 
question  of  how  to  apply  this  statement  is 
still  open  and  that  merely  averaging  will 
not  do. 

Xext,  these  writers  analyze  the  co.sts 
into  three  classes. 

First,  general  fixed  charges,  or  cost  of 
getting  ready,  or  readiness  to  serve  for  the 
general  supi)ly.  This,  they  say,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  demand  or  maximum  amount 
of  electricity  used  at  any  one  time. 

Second,  customer  fixed  charges,  or  cost 
of  getting  ready,  or  readiness  to  serve  the 
individual  customer.  This,  they  say,  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  customers. 

Third,  running  charges,  or  cost  of  producing 
the  electricity.  This,  they  say,  is  proportional 
to  the  kilowatt  hours  used. 

Having  analyzed  the  costs  as  just  described 
and  stated  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  prices 
should  be  proportional  to  cost,  the  next  step 
of  setting  the  price  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
charge  ])er  kilowatt,  a  customer  charge,  and 
a  running  charge,  is  an  obvious  one  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  problem  were 
completely  and  simply  solved,  but  for  the 
many  practical  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tered. No  company  has  yet  practically  applied 
such  a  system,  even  to  a  majority  of  its 
customers.  Prices  may  depend  on  costs  but 
it  is  sure  that  proper  prices  are  seldom 
proportional  to  average  costs. 

Of  course  the  trouble  \\4th  the  foregoing 
proy)Osition  is  that  it  is  still  the  result  of 
averaging,  though  among  three  classes  instead 
of  one,  and  not  of  taking  the  real  costs.  The 
basis  of  this  solution  is  that  costs  can  be 
divided  into  certain  broad  classes,  such  as 
demand  costs,  customer  costs  and  running 
costs,  and  that  the  prices  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly assigned.  This  is  merely  going 
two  steps  further  than  if  we  took  only  one 
item,  as  the  number  of  seats  in  a  theater  or 
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the  number  of  ki4owatt  hours  produced,  and 
figured  all  our  costs  per  seat  or  per  kilowatt 
hour  and  made  all  our  prices  on  the  same 
basis.  Instead  of  kilowatt  hours,  we  might 
nearly  as  well  take  the  number  of  customers, 
as  the  telephone  companies  used  to  do. 
If  we  take  only  one  item,  such  as  seats, 
kilowatt  hours  or  customers,  we  do  not  get 
a  practical  system.  If  we  go  further  and 
classify  by  three  items,  as  fixed  costs,  cus- 
tomer costs  and  running  costs,  still  we  do  not 
get  a  practical  system,  because  there  are 
many  other  items  besides  these  three  that 
affect  cost;  and  these  other  items  cannot  be 
safely  averaged  up  among  factors  of  which 
they  are  independent. 

To  begin  with,  the  fixed  charges  or  invest- 
ment de})end  on  a  good  many  other  things  in 
addition  to  kilowatts  of  demand.  For  instance, 
a  demand  in  a  district  where  wires  must  go 
underground  would  probably  cost  more  to 
supply  than  a  similar  demand  in  an  overhead 
district;  and  yet  again  it  might  be  in  such  a 
densely  settled  district  that  it  would  cost 
even  less.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  of  demand  is  different  in  different 
cases  and  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
average  obtained  by  dividing  all  the  fixed 
charges  by  all  the  kilowatts  of  demand. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  no  figure  of 
customer  cost  that  is  strictly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  customers,  since  to  make 
arrangements  to  serve  fifty  customers  in  an 
apartment  house  from  one  service,  costs 
much  less  than  to  get  ready  to  serve  the  same 
number  of  similar  customers  in  separate 
houses.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  use 
services  as  our  divisor  instead  of  customers, 
since  a  large  serxnce  costs  more  than  a  small 
one.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  running 
expenses,  since  kilowatt  hours  at  the  end  of  a 
long  feeder  cost  more  than  at  the  end  of  a 
short  feeder,  etc. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  all  the  factors  that 
affect  costs,  then,  in  addition  to  the  three 
items  of  kilowatts  of  demand,  number  of 
customers  and  kilowatt  hours,  we  must  add 
at  least  the  following  items,  which  affect 
costs  in  each  case. 

First:  Distance  charges,  or  distance  from 
the  station. 

Second:  Street  charges,  i.e.,  whether  over- 
head or  underground,  and  if  overhead 
whether  in  country  districts  where  short, 
cheap  poles  can  be  used,  or  in  residence 
districts  where  good-sized  square  poles  are 
called  for.  If  underground,  whether  street 
is  of  dirt  or  asphalt,  etc. 


Third:  Quality  charges,  i.e.,  whether  vol- 
tage is  kept  steady  or  allowed  to  vary  and 
whether  outages  are  kept  negligible  or 
allowed  to  become  serious. 

Fourth:  Change  charges,  i.e.,  whether 
customers  stay  on  the  lines  year  after  year, 
or  on  the  other  hand  (as  in  a  chea])  apartment 
house)  move  every  few  months  with  resulting 
changes  in  records,  meters,  etc.,  all  of  which 
cost  money. 

Fifth:  Distribution  charges,  i.e.,  whether 
the  supply  is  in  one  large  quantity  at  a 
single  point  or  in  many  small  quantities 
at  separate  points  re(iuiring  much  greater 
investment  and  operating  expense  for  distri- 
bution. 

These  items  and  many  others  always  affect 
costs  and  have  been  used  in  making  rates.  For 
instance,  si  rect  cliarges  are  taken  into  account 
when  ])riccs  lor  street  lights  are  made  higher 
because  taken  off  the  underground  system. 

Quality  charges  an*  taken  into  account 
when  a  e()mj)any  has  a  power  circuit  with 
fluctuating  voltage  and  allows  a  customer 
to  use  light  off  that  circuit  at  a  less  price 
than  would  be  charged  on  the  steady  voltage 
lighting  circuit. 

Distribution  charges  are  taken  into  account 
by  wholesale  discounts;  and  without  con- 
tinuing the  instances  it  is  ol)vious  that  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  affect  the  costs 
and  can  be  used  to  affect  prices  besides 
kilowatts  of  demand,  kilowatt  hours  and 
number  of  customers.  If  costs  are  to  deter- 
mine rates,  then  the  other  factors  of  cost 
should  have  consideration  as  well  as  kilowatts 
of  demand,  kilowatt  hours  and  customer 
charges. 

Now,  while  the  task  would  be  tremendous, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  take  all  the 
costs  of  a  com])any  on  the  one  hand  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  supply  on  the  other 
and  work  out  a  system  of  i)rices  based 
on  these  costs.  We  should  have  on  the  one 
hand  investment,  coal  oil,  waste,  lamps, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  so  many 
customers  using  each  so  many  kilowatts 
of  demand  at  such  and  such  times  of  day; 
using  so  many  kilowatt  hours  of  direct  current 
and  so  many  kilowatt  hours  of  alternating 
current;  we  would  have  so  many  services 
overhead,  so  many  underground,  so  many 
miles  of  dirt  street  and  so  many  miles  of 
asphalt  street,  etc.,  etc.;  and  then  we  might 
work  out  a  separate  cost  and  a  separate 
proper  price  for  each  separate  customer. 
This  might  be  possible,  but  it  is  obvious  it 
would  be  complicated.     It  would  be  worse 
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even  than  the  postal  guide  or  department 
store  prices,  or  municipal  water  rates.  When 
most  rate  experts  find  they  cannot  express 
all  cost  features  as' part  of  the  rate,  but  must 
take  only  a  few — like  the  kilowatt  hours, 
kilowatts,  kind  of  business,  power  and  light, 
wholesale  and  retail,  etc. — they  say  that  the 
other  cost  items  must  be  averaged  among 
the  items  that  arc  actually  used  in  making 
the  price,  and  the  fallacy  here  is  that  we 
cannot  safely  average  but  must  study  each 
case  by  itself. 

Costs  determine  prices  to  the  extent  that 
all  our  costs  must,  in  some  way,  be  divided 
among  the  prices;  but  it  is  never  safe  to 
average  any  more  than  it  was  safe  for  the  old 
woman  who  offered  to  sell  a  cow  and  a  hen 
at  an  average  price  of  $13.00  each.  She  sold 
the  cow.  The  average  cost  is  sometimes  the 
guide,  but  it  is  never  a  sure  test  of  the  real 
cost  or  proper  price. 

The  rate  expert  who  depends  on  averages 
first  attempts  to  take  all  the  costs  and  then 
divide  them  up  so  as  to  make  prices.  When 
he  finds  so  many  factors  that  the  resulting 
system  becomes  top  heavy  he  simplifies  it 
by  averaging;  but  this  is  correct  only  by 
accident.  He  finds,  for  instance,  some  item 
such  as  the  cost  of  changing  records  every 
time  a  customer  moves  in  and  out  of  an 
apartment.  He  says  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  a  special  charge  each  time  a  customer 
moves  in  or  out  that  will  cover  this  item, 
but  that  this  cost  must  be  averaged  among 
the  rest  of  the  business.  It  is  true  that  it 
must  be  absorbed  in  some  way  by  some 
part  of  the  business  if  it  cannot  be  charged 
directly  to  the  customers  who  move;  but 
merely  because  it  amounts  to  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  and  because  we  have  so 
many  kilowatt  hours  is  no  reason  why  each 
kilowatt  hour  should  necessarily  bear  the 
same  proportion  of  this  particular  item  of  cost. 
In  this  case,  it  might  be  very  reasonable 
to  say  that  residential  customers  alone 
should  pay  a  little  extra,  while  power  and 
street  lighting  (being  permanent  business  as 
compared  with  residential  customers)  should 
get  a  little  better  rate  than  residential,  since 
the  former  costs  less  for  changing  records 
than  the  latter.  This  would  be  done  by 
making  a  higher  rate  per  unit  to  the  class,  by  a 
higher  monthly  minimum,  or  in  other  ways. 

The  group  of  writers  I  have  referred  to  say 
that  certain  items  of  cost,  such  as  kilowatts, 
kilowatt  hours,  and  customers  should  form 
the  basis  of  charge  and  the  other  items  of 
cost  should  be  averaged. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  company 
that  does  not  take  additional  items,  such  as 
wholesale  and  retail,  power  and  light,  etc., 
into  account  in  making  its  rates,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  theoretical  reason  why  the  three 
items  of  kilowatt  hours,  kilowatts,  and 
customers  should  be  picked  out  and  others 
neglected.  For  instance,  distance  from  the 
station  is  probably  the  item  that  affects 
cost  most.  Why  should  not  this  be  selected 
as  the  item  to  determine  prices  just  as  much 
as  kilowatts  of  demand?  Or  if  the  under- 
ground investment  is  heavy,  why  not  charge 
so  much  per  foot  of  street,  using  one  figure 
for  dirt  streets,  another  for  asphalt,  and 
another  when  the  lines  are  overhead? 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  average  cost 
theory  heretofore  put  out  has  not,  even 
when  using  three  averages  instead  of  one, 
been  the  real  basis  of  the  successful  rate 
systems  of  today.  If  the  rate  theorists  have 
not  given  us  real  flesh  and  bone  rate  systems, 
and  if  (as  would  appear  from  the  above 
analysis)  they  will  probably  never  work  out 
practicable  rate  systems  from  cost  alone, 
let  us,  if  we  can,  find  what  has  been  the  basis 
on  which  the  present  real  systems  have 
really  been  worked  out. 

What  has  really  happened  when  a  manager 
— the  real  man  who  made  the  rates — attacked 
the  rate  problem?  It  has  not  been  to  make 
rates  proportional  to  costs,  even  after  averag- 
ing out  enough  factors  so  as  to  make  a  simple 
system. 

In  practice,  the  real  rate  maker  has  done 
something  quite  different.  He  has  not  used 
any  theory  at  all.  The  thing  that  he  has 
done  in  making  rates  has  been  to  select  an 
existing  system  and  take  into  consideration, 
all  its  costs,  such  as  coal,  oil,  investments, 
labor,  etc.,  and  all  its  circumstances  of 
supply,  such  as  number  of  customers,  kilo- 
watts of  demand,  kilowatt  hours,  distances, 
etc.  These,  of  course,  are  what  any  theoreti- 
cal expert  would  consider,  but  in  addition  the 
responsible  rate  maker  considers  also  the 
existing  rates.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  set  of  cost  data 
without  an  accompanying  rate  system  on 
which  these  costs  depend.  Even  a  proposed 
company  makes  its  estimates  on  the  basis  of 
selling  at  some  rate  or  rates,  and  has  these 
proposed  rates,  as  well  as  its  estimates  of 
cost,  before  anything  is  done. 

The  manager  then  takes  a  complete 
existing  system — ^rates  as  well  as  costs — and 
without  making  any  theory  starts  to  consider 
some    proposed    change.      The   question    is, 
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what  will  be  the  result  of  a  particular  change, 
and  in  figuring  on  this  the  practical  man  notes 
a  thing  which  rate  experts  often  forget;  i.e., 
that  costs  depend  on  the  rates  just  as  much  as 
they  do  on  the  price  of  coal  or  price  of  money. 
If  we  had  always  fully  appreciated  this  fact 
we  should  have  avoided  some  of  the  curious 
rates  that  have  been  suggested  from  time 
to  time. 

Note  again  this  very  important  fact — costs 
depend  on  rates.  This  is  true  of  all  businesses. 
Suppose  a  lamp  company  makes  and  sells 
lamps  'for  a  year  at  15  cents  cost  and  at 
15  or  10  cents  price,  and  the  next  year 
decides  to  charge  20  cents.  The  sales  will 
probably  drop  off;  the  overhead  charges 
must  be  divided  among  fewer  lamps;  and 
the  cost  may  become  16,  IS  or  even  20  or  30 
cents,  according  to  the  number  of  lamps  made. 
In  a  like  manner  a  reduction  of  price  will 
probably,  by  increasing  trade,  diminish  the 
overhead  charges  per  lamp  and  thus  decrease 
cost.  Costs  depend  on  rates,  and  every  time 
we  consider  the  question  we  must  start  by 
considering  existing  rates  as  well  as  costs. 

Now,  the  practical  man  who  makes  real 
rate  systems  realizes  this  in  fact  if  not  in 
words,  and  when  a  change  is  proposed  he 
starts  out  with  his  existing  conditions  and 
then  estimates  what  will  be  the  conditions 
after  the  change,  inquiring  what  effect  the 
changes  of  rates  will  have  on  the  costs  and 
whether  these  changes  of  cost  will  require 
any  further  readjustment  in  rates. 

The  following  exami)les  arc  made  purposely 
rather  elementary;  in  actual  work  far  more 
complex  conditions  enter. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  we  have  nothing 
except  a  15  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  rate  and 
our  company  is  paying  running  expenses  and 
just  making  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment. 
The  theoretical  rate  expert  might  figure 
that  the  fixed  charges  were,  say  $()0.00  per 
kilowatt  of  demand,  and  the  running  charges 
1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  that  we  could 
replace  the  15  cent  rate  with  a  readiness-to- 
serve  rate  of  S60.00  per  kilowatt  plus  1  cent 
per  kilowatt  hour  and  continue  to  get  the 
same  income.  The  rate  expert  might  suggest 
a  rate  of  $60.00  per  kilowatt  plus  2  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
profit. 

If,  however,  the  company  established  this 
rate  and  withdrew  the  old  i5  cent  rate,  then 
some  customers  who  were  raised  would  go  to 
gas  while  some  present  long-hour  customers 
would  save  money,  and,  possibly  but  not 
necessarily,  long-hour  gas  consumers  might 


come  on  the  system.  The  result  might  be 
more  or  less  business  and  profit  than  with 
the  old  15  cent  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  15  cent  rate 
were  kept  as  an  option,  no  customers  would 
be  lost,  but  some  income  would  be  lost  from 
existing  long-hour  consumers  and,  perhaps, 
some  might  be  gained  from  former  gas 
consumers. 

No  one  could  tell  from  the  analysis  of 
I)revious  costs  what  would  happen,  since  the 
change  of  rates  would  have  its  effect  on 
business  and  on  future  costs.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  tell  surely  from 
present  costs  whether  a  new  rate  is  correct. 

The  practical  and  correct  way  of  going  at 
the  rate  problem  is  this:  We  have  on  the 
one  hand  the  present  rates  which  have 
produced  certain  definite  classes  of  customers, 
each  using  so  much  electricity,  or  rather  so 
much  service  and  paying  the  appropriate 
rate.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  present 
costs,  comi)osed  of  cost  for  investment,  coal, 
meters,  general  expenses,  etc.,  etc.  We  put 
all  of  these  down  as  present  conditions. 

Next,  we  must  put  down  the  proposed 
rates  and  estimate  what  customers  will  be 
produced  by  these  new  rates  and  what  they 
will  pay  us,  and  we  must  also  set  down  what 
will  be  the  cost  for  investment,  coal,  meters, 
general  expenses,  etc.,  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

Having  set  down  all  of  these  items,  i.e., 
present  rates  and  costs  on  the  one  hand  and 
I)ropOwSed-  rates  and  costs  on  the  other,  we 
compare  the  two  and  if  the  second  gives 
better  results  than  the  first,  we  may  try  the 
change. 

Sometimes  this  is  very  simple.  For 
instance:  Suppose  we  have  a  company 
doing  all  its  business  at  a  15  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour  rate  in  a  residential  district  with  100 
customers,  each  paying  $25.00  per  year 
and  thus  giving  an  income  of  $2500.00  a  year, 
which,  we  will  say,  pays  running  expenses  and 
just  gives  a  fair  profit. 

Now  consider  a  proposed  rate,  or  rate 
system,  to  keep  the  15  cent  rate  for  all 
customers  that  pay  less  than  say  $3000.00 
a  year,  and  to  give  a  rate  of  3  cents  to  any 
customer  who  will  pay  over  $3000.00  a  year. 
We  estimate  that  the  new  customers 
produced  by  these  new  rates  would  be  one 
factory  paying  $3000.00  a  year;  the  old 
residential  customers  would  remain  just  the 
same.  The  new  costs  would  be  the  present 
costs  plus  the  running  expenses  involved 
by    the    new    business,    the    fixed    charges 
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involved  on  the  new  investment,  and  also 
any  additional  general  exi)enses  involved  by 
taking  on  this  ])artieular  additional  eus- 
tomer. 

We  might  estimate  that  by  taking  on  this 
new  customer  all  cmr  expenses  of  every 
nature  and  descrij)tioii  would  be  increased 
by  only  $2()()().0()  a  year  against  an  increase 
in  income  of  $:]()()().()();  it  is  at  once  ol)vious 
that  it  would  pay  us  to  try  this  change  in 
rates. 

A  more  common  and  also  more  difficult 
case  would  be  to  su])])osc  that  the  change  of 
rate  suggested  was  merely  to  cut  a  1.")  cent 
rate  by  20  ])cr  cent,  to  12  cents.  In  this  case 
the  new  conditions  would  be  that  some  of 
the  customers  would  continue  to  use  the 
same  ainount  of  electricity,  i)aying  20  ])er 
cent  less.  Others  of  the  old  customers, 
however,  would  use  more  electricity  and 
might  pay  as  much  or  even  more  than  they 
were  formerly  jniying  on  the  lo  cent  rate; 
of  course,  using  more  electricity,  which  would 
increase  the  costs  for  coal  and  for  investment, 
but  only  to  a  negligil:)le  amount  for  meters 
and  billing.  Some  new  customers  would  also 
be  produced,  which  would  increase  the  costs 
in  every  way. 

We  would  estimate  what  would  be  the 
results  after  the  change  of  rate  had  gone 
through  and  ])roduced  its  effects  and  then 
we  might  easily  decide  that  the  conditions 
of  the  12  cent  rate  would  i)robably  be  better 
than  those  of  the  b")  cent  and  we  might  decide 
to  try  it. 

Then  we  might  consider  a  10  cent  rate,  and 
this  might  turn  out  to  be  better  even  than  one 
of  12  cents.  Finally,  of  course,  we  would  reach 
the  j)oint  where  the  cut  in  rates  would  no 
longer  prodtice  enough  new  business  to 
warrant  the  change. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  case  that  arises 
is  when  we  can  classify  btisiness  so  that  we 
can  offer  a  new  rate  that  will  not  cut  any  of 
the  income  from  existing  business.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  illustration  used  above  of  the 
residential  district  and  the  factory. 

If  an  electric  com])any  were  doing  railroad 
business  another  method  would  be  to  an- 
nounce a  new  rate  ap])licable  to  railroads  only, 
which  would  not  affect  any  of  the  present 
income,  and  if  the  additional  income  obtained 
from  the  railway  business  more  than  paid 
for  the  additional  costs,  everything  included, 
it  would,  of  course,  pay  a  profit. 

This  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  if  we 
were  allowed  to  and  could  in  practice  make  a 
special  contract  with  each  new  customer,  \ye 


could  then  produce  the  greatest  and  best 
results.  In  practice,  however,  to  make  a 
sey)arate  contract  with  each  customer  would 
lead  to  unfair  discrimination,  and  the  practical 
way  in  which  the  matter  is  handled  is  by 
classification. 

The  various  classifications  that  are  made 
are:  First  of  all,  by  the  normal  and  obvious 
basis  of  the  number  of  kilowatt  hours; 
second,  by  the  kind  of  business,  as  power, 
lighting,  street  lighting,  etc.  In  the  rail- 
road business,  classification  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  freight  and 
the  kind  of  freight.  For  instance,  we 
might  classify  by  the  distance  from  the 
station ;  we  do  classify  by  wholesale  and 
retail  and  in  some  cases  by  the  quality  of 
service.  We  classify  by  whether  business  is 
of  long  hours  or  short  hours,  and  of  course 
there  arc  many  other  classifications  that 
come  up  and  are  used.  The  practical  man 
adjusts  the  i)rices  in  each  classification  so 
that  the  total  results  shall  be  the  best. 

Of  course,  wc  can  have  double  and  multiple 
classification,  i.e.,  we  can  have  a  rate  system 
with  different  rates  for  different  kinds  of 
business,  and  in  the  rate  for  each  kind  of 
business  we  have  as  part  of  the  rate  different 
wholesale  discounts  and  different  long  hour 
discounts.  Whatever  system  we  have  at  any 
partictilar  time  is  changed  in  practice  only 
after  first  estimating  the  effect  some  change 
will  have  and  then  by  trial  and  error  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  best  result. 

Now  in  making  rates,  the  chief  problem  is 
to  determine  what  is  going  to  be  the  effect 
on  the  costs,  and  the  analysis  of  costs  into 
demand,  customer,  and  running  costs  will 
now  be  found  very  useful  in  making  this 
estimate,  i)rovided  we  UvSe  it  only  as  far  as 
it  is  analysis  and  omit  any  question  of 
aveniging. 

For  instance,  we  propose  a  new  rate;  we 
then  estimate  that  a  certain  number  of 
existing  customers  will  continue  their  use 
as  before.  The  new  rate  then  changes  the 
income  from  these  customers  but  does  not 
change  the  cost.  Some  other  existing  cus- 
tomers we  estimate  will  use  more  kilowatts 
of  demand  and  more  kilowatt  hours.  The 
analysis  helps  us  to  show  what  effect  this  will 
have  on  expenses,  since  each  added  kilowatt 
of  demand  may  call  for  some  new  investment 
and  each  added  kilowatt  hour  will  call  for 
more  coal;  but  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  the  new  kilowatts  and  kilowatt  hours 
\vi\\  not  necessarily  cost  the  same  as  the 
present  average. 
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The  new  rate  will  also,  we  estimate,  bring 
in  new  eiistomers,  ami  in  addition  lo  more 
station  investment,  fixed  charges,  and  coal 
and  running  charges,  these  new  customers 
will  require  meters,  etc.,  invoking  customer 
charges;  but  these  again  will  not  necessarily 
be  the  same  as  the  present  average  customer 
costs. 

The  added  expenses  will  seldom  be  as 
much  as  the  present  average.  If,  for  instance, 
an  analysis  of  costs  shows  an  average  fixed 
charge  of  $lO(Lt)n  per  kilowatt,  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  adding  KKH)  kilowatts  more 
will  not  add  over  $:)(), 00 0,011  a  year  to  the 
fixed  charges,  or  $50  J  It)  per  kilowatt.  In  the 
same  way,  if  coal  and  other  running  costs 
average  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  we  might 
probably  add  1,000,001)  kilowatt  hours  for  an 
added  cost  of  SIO^OOUJIO,  or  only  1  cent  each. 

Sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case  and  some 
particular  addition  may  require  a  whole  new 
engine,  so  that  this  particular  addition  costs 
more  than  the  average.  Of  course  in  such 
cases  the  next  addition  costs  practically 
nothing. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  errors  as  to  what 
will  be  the  increase  in  expenses  when  we  add 
an  item.  For  instance,  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment w^ill  often  figure  thai  if  he  adds  one 
clerk  to  his  pay-roll  he  merely  increases  his 
expenses  by  that  amount.  He  forgets  that 
when  he  adds  a  clerk  the  expenses  for  rent, 
light,  heat,  stationery,  ofltce  boys»  etc.,  etc., 
are  all  apt  to  increase  before  the  clerk  has 
begun  to  bring  in  any  new  income. 

When  we  add  a  customer  to  an  electric 
company  we  have,  before  w^e  get  through, 
additional  expenses  for  meters,  meter  readers, 
billing,  postage,  complaint  department^  gen- 
eral expense,  purchasing  department,  coal, 
labor,  oil,  waste,  etc,  etc.,  and  e%'en  if  an 
existing  customer  merely  increases  his  current 
consumption,  all  of  the  above  expenses  may 
sometime  or  other  be  affected. 

Errors  can  easily  be  made  either  way. 
For  instance,  the  early  proponents  of  the 
demand  system  put  far  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  kilowatts  of  demand.  An  analysis, 
of  course,  showed  that  the  expenses  of  the 
company  could  be  divided  into  fixed  charges 
and  running  charges.  They  figured  the  fixed 
charges  so  as  to  come  out  at  say  $00.00  per 
kilowatt  of  demand  and  the  running  charges 
to  come  out  at  say  1  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour;  and  then  these  proponents,  myself 
included,  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
whenever  a  kilowatt  of  demand  was  added 
$00.00  w^as  added  to  the  expenses,  and  that 


w^henever  a  kilowatt  hour  was  added  onl\ 
1  cent  was  added  to  the  expenses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  added  kilowatt 
hour  in  most  companies  costs  from  a  negli- 
gible amount  (as  in  some  water  power  com- 
panies), up  to  several  cents.  Each  kilowatt 
of  demand  added  costs  from  a  negligible 
amount  up  to  $25.00  or  $;i0.00  and  occasion- 
ally more.  Each  added  customer  costs  from 
a  few  cents  per  month  up  to  perhaps  several 
dollars  per  month  or  more,  independent  of 
the  costs  of  the  electricity  he  uses. 

There  are  aLso  expenses  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  number  of  kilowatts, 
kilowatt  hours  or  customers,  but  dei)end  on 
other  items,  as,  for  instance,  the  distance 
from  the  station,  or  the  quality  of  sei^nt^ 
supplied,  etc.,  etc.  These  other  expenses 
are  nni  necessarily  involved  by  the  addition 
of  kilowatts,  kilow^att  hours  or  customers, 
and  yet  their  cost  must,  nevertheless,  be 
charged  to  the  business  in  some  way. 

We  can  charge  more  per  kilow^att  hour  to 
everybody,  or  we  can  pick  out  certain  classes, 
as  for  instance,  light  as  distinguished  from 
power,  and  charge  more  to  that  class  only. 
A  mxmieipal  plant  might  even  say:  '*Well» 
these  expenses  for  under groimd  sendee  shall 
be  charged  to  the  tax  payers  generally  and 
not  to  the  users  of  electricity." 

While  these  exi^enses  that  are  not  propor- 
tional to  kilowatts,  kilowatt  hours  or  cus- 
tomers, must  be  absorbed  either  by  thr 
whole  business,  or  by  some  particular  cla^^s 
or  classes,  wg  must  always  remember  that 
while  to  average  them  either  over  the  whole 
business  or  over  particidar  classes  may  happen 
to  be  the  best  sokition  \vc  can  obtain,  it  is 
not  except  by  accident  a  correct  sokition. 
Each  case  must  be  solved  separately  by 
comparison  until  we  finally  select  the  best 
of  the  lot,  and  even  then  we  may  later  find 
a  still  better  solution. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  how  suc- 
cessful experience  has  worked  in  making 
successful  rate  systems.  Can  w^e  state  an> 
principles  that  will  help  us  in  experimenting? 
I  think  the  following,  though  like  most 
theories  incomplete  in  at  least  some  details, 
is  at  least  useful. 

1st.  Total  price:  The  total  price  of  all 
the  products  of  a  company  should  equal  the 
total  of  its  costs.  This  is  merely  stating  in 
new  words  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  profit  and  no  more. 

2nd,  Mint  mum  price:  The  price  to  any 
imii  vidual,  or  rather  to  any  class  of  customers, 
should  never  be  less  than  the  increment  cost 
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to  the  company  of  the  class.  Increment  cost 
means,  of  course,  added  cost  brought  on  by 
added  business,  or  net  saving  in  expenses  if 
business  of  class  is  lost.  Increment  cost 
varies  greatly  from  time  to  time.  If  we  have 
idle  investment  the  increment  cost  is  apt  to 
be  small  until  the  investment  comes  into  use. 
Hence  if  we  take  on  permanent  business  we 
must  consider  what  effect  this  may  have 
later,  as  well  as  the  immediate  effect. 

A  class  of  customers  would  here  mean  any 
division  for  which  it  is  practical  to  have  a 
separate  price. 

3rd.  AH  the  prices  cannot  be  set  at  the 
lower  limit  because  this  would  not  give 
sufficient  income  to  the  company. 

4th.  Maximum  price:  Of  course  no  price 
can  ever  permanently  be  more  than  what  it 
would  cost  the  customer  to  provide  himself 
with  the  service  in  some  other  way,  cither 
by  making  the  electricity  for  himself,  or  by 
using  its  equivalent. 

5th.  All  prices  cannot  be  set  at  the  upper 
limit,  because  if  not  a  monopoly,  this  would 
immediately  invite  competition;  and  if  a 
monopoly,  it  would  give  too  much  income 
and  would  invite  government  regulation. 

6th.  Actual  prices  between  these  limits: 
Starting  with  any  given  set  of  rates  we  should 
always  make  changes  as  follows:  We  should 
add  any  proposed  rates  that  apply  only  to 
customers  not  now  using  the  service,  provided 
they  will  give  more  income  than  the  increment 
cost.  Such  new  rates,  since  by  hypothesis  the 
customer  cannot  afford  the  present  rates,  will 
naturally  always  be  lower  than  the  present 
rates,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  new 
rates  should  be  no  lower  than  necessary  to 
obtain  the  business. 

7th.  We  should  cut  any  present  rate  to  an 
existing  class  provided  wc  feel  sure  that  after 
we  have  cut  the  rate  new  business  will 
develop  which  will  bring  in  enough  to  pay  its 
increment  cost  and  also  make  up  for  the  loss 
in  income  from  the  present  customers. 

8th.  If  any  rate  has  developed  a  class  of 
customers  so  that  by  losing  the  business  we 
should  save  more  in  expenses  than  the  loss  of 
income  (all  things  considered),  then  we  should 
raivSe  that  rate  or  rather  re-classify  and  raise 
the  rate  to  the  unprofitable  class,  but  no 
more  than  enough  to  make  that  class  profit- 
able. 

(>th.  Sui)posing  we  find  that  our  existing 
business  is  giving  us  more  than  a  reasonable 
])r(jlit.  In  such  case  we  should,  of  course, 
reduce  prices,  unless  we  prefer  to  improve  the 
service,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  the  long 


run  as  reducing  prices,  since  it  consists  in 
giving  more  value  for  the  same  money. 

If  we  decide  to  reduce  prices  it  might 
occasionally  be  proper  to  reduce  the  price 
to  all  classes  equally,  as,  for  instance,  by  taking 
1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  off  the  price  to  each 
class;  or  we  could  reduce  the  prices  in  the 
same  proportion,  i.e.,  cut  the  price  to  each 
class  by  the  same  percentage. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  most  often 
neither  of  these  would  be  the  best  and  that 
the  most  advantageous  way  would  be  to 
select  those  classes  on  whom  the  existing 
prices  bore  most  heavily  and  cut  the  price 
to  them.  Such  a  procedure  would  naturally 
be  the  most  apt  to  develop  new  business  and 
thus  allow  the  greatest  possible  reduction 
in  price. 

10th.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  have 
a  case  where  it  was  necessary  to  raise  prices: 
for  instance,  suppose  the  expenses  should, 
for  proper  reasons,  go  up  heavily.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  raise  prices  all  along  the  line,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  pick  out  those  classes  on 
whom  the  existing  prices  bore  least  heavily 
and  raise  the  price  to  them.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  losing  as  little  business  as 
possible,  and  therefore  in  the  long  run  result 
in  the  smallest  possible  raise. 

Each  case,  however,  would  have  to  be 
analyzed  by  itself.  Usually  it  happens  that 
the  increase  in  expenses  applies  chiefly  to 
certain  classes  of  business.  So  long  as  these 
classes  remain  profitable,  that  is,  so  long  as 
these  classes  continue  to  bring  in  more 
income  than  would  be  saved  if  the  business 
were  lost,  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  raise  the  price  to  these  classes,  especially 
if  they  were  classes  on  whom  the  existing 
rates  bore  heavily. 

If,  however,  the  increase  in  expenses 
brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  so  that  these 
classes  brought  in  less  income  than  would 
ho  saved  if  the  business  were  lost,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  the  price  to  these  classes  should 
at  once  be  raised,  at  least  to  a  point  where 
they  would  bring  in  more  than  their  increment 
cost. 

In  any  case,  since  we  cannot  classify 
exactly,  it  would  be  probable  that  if  an 
increased  expense  applied  chiefly  to  the 
business  of  a  particular  class,  then  an  increase 
in  price  to  that  class  wotdd  discourage,  or 
at  least  be  apt  to  discourage  some  of  the 
customers  who  were  an  absolute  loss  to  the 
company,  but  who  had  to  be  included  in  the 
class. 
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The  closer  we  can  classify  the  better 
results  will  we  get,  but  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  complete  classification  we 
cannot  always  adjust  rates  at  the  best  points. 

llth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy 
to  get  too  many  classifications,  and  while  a 
classification  that  pays  is  necessarily  good, 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  simplify  when  in  doubt. 
The  following  extreme  example  of  classifi- 
cation that  has  been  profitable  to  the  public 
may  perhaps  be  interesting: 

A  railroad  was  built  to  take  ore  from  a 
mine  to  a  smelter.  The  ore,  so  far  as  weight, 
ease  of  handling,  etc,  was  all  the  same. 
The  first  established  rate  was  $\.W  a  ton, 
which  was  found  to  produce  insufficient 
tonnage  to  make  the  railroad  pay.  This  was 
because  the  lean  ores  could  not  afi'ord  to  pay 
this  rate. 

The  rate  was  therefore  cut  to  25  cents  a 
toti»  at  which  rate  the  tonnage  was  greatly 
increased,  btit  still  the  income  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses.  Finally,  a 
rate  of  $1.00  a  ton  was  established  for  the 
rich  ore  and  25  cents  a  ton  for  the  lean  ore, 
which  did  pay  expenses  and  enable  the  road 
to  nm. 

Of  course  this  illustration  is  very  familiar 
in  the  case  of  freight  rate  on  anthracite  coal 
from  the  mines  to  tide-water,  where  the  rate 
is  strictly  proportional  to  the  value  of  the 
coal  rather  than  to  the  tonnage. 

Another  more  amusing  illustration  was 
that  of  a  bridge  in  Venezuela,  where  the  tariff 
was  first  established  at  5  cents,  with  the 
result  that  all  the  natives  continued  to  use 
the  ford  and  the  bridge  did  not  pay.  Then 
the  rate  was  made  I  cent  and  all  the  natives 
as  well  as  the  white  people  used  the  bridge, 
but  still  it  did  not  pay.  Finally,  the  rate  was 
made  5  cents  for  everybody  who  wore  shoes 
and  1  cent  for  ever\^body  who  w*ent  barefoot ; 
everybody  used  the  bridge,  making  it  pay, 
and  more  bridges  were  built  at  other  parts 
of  the  rivTr  to  do  business  on  the  same 
basis. 

Of  course  in  both  these  cases  we  might 
fit  the  costs  to  prices  by  a  little  juggling  with 
figures.  In  the  case  of  the  bridge,  for  instance, 
we  could  say  that  all  the  fixed  costs  of  the 
bridge  are  to  be  paid  by  the  white  people 
who  wear  shoes,  since  the  bridge  is  for  their 
benefit;  and  the  fixed  costs,  when  divided 
among  the  number  -of  people  who  %vear 
shoes,  makes  4  cents  to  which  we  add  1  cent 
for  running  expenses. 

We  say  that  none  of  the  fixed  charges  is 
properly  ascribable  to  the  natives  who  do  not 


wear  shoes,  because  they  do  not  want  the 
bridge  an>Tvay  and  can  use  the  ford  just  as 
well  as  the  bridge;  therefore  we  only  charge 
them  their  cost,  which  is  1  cent  for  running 
costs. 

Or  we  could  use  other  figures:  Say  that  we 
had  decided  that  one-half  of  the  cost  should  be 
charged  up  to  the  white  people  who  wear  shoes 
and  one-half  to  the  natives  who  do  not  wear 
them,  figuring  each  as  a  class;  then,  when  the 
cost  to  the  class  is  divided  among  the  number  in 
each  class,  the  result  gives  a  rate  of  5  cents 
to  the  few  white  people  and  I  cent  to  the 
natives. 

In  similar  ways  we  can  juggle  figures  for 
other  rates  so  as  to  make  cost  and  prices 
match. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  how  many  cases 
the  average  costs  do  actually  fit  the  proper 
prices  so  that  prices  worked  out  on  the 
average  theory,  especially  when  using  several 
units,  are  usually  pretty  near  right.  This  is 
natural,  because  the  average  is,  by  the 
theory  of  least  squares,  most  probably 
correct;  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  average  is  not  necessarily  the 
correct  figure  and  any  worker  on  rates  must 
always  remember  that  the  average  is  merely 
an  artificial  guide  and  not  any  real  thing. 

The  foregoing  has  been  a  discussion  of  rate 
theories,  but  so  far  we  have  not  said  much 
about  t,he  rates  themselves.  What  kind  of 
real  rates  has  the  actual  work  in  making 
real  rate  systems  given  us?  In  the  first  case 
it  has  given  us  a  standard  price  per  kilowatt 
hour.  I  do  not  know  any  company  in  the 
world  that  has  not  finally  come  to  have  some 
so-called  maximum — a  standard  price  per 
kilowatt  hour  varying  from  perhaps  5  cents 
in  the  lowest  case  I  have  heard  of,  up  to 
'Ai)  or  40  cents. 

Next  we  find  in  nearly  all  cases  that 
differentials  have  arisen  from  this  standard 
price,  based  on  the  kind  of  business;  power 
being  usually  charged  for  at  a  less  rate  than 
the  lighting  price,  and  also  street  lighting 
being  charged  at  another  rate.  We  then 
find  that  practical  rate  makers  have  produced 
wholesale  discounts,  the  wholesale  discounts 
resulting  in  prices  lower  than  the  standard 
price.  Next  we  find  that  nearly  all  real  rate 
systems  contain  long-hour  discounts  for 
certain  classes  of  customers,  such  as  drug 
stores,  all-night  restaurants,  street  lighting, 
power,  etc.  Again  we  find  that  certain  special 
businesses,  such  as  charging  storage  batteries, 
etc.,  have  been  given  still  lower  rates  than 
the  other  classes. 
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The  above  diflercntials  that  are  found  in 
practical  rate  systems  are  below  the  standard 
price  and  have  been  produced  by  the  method 
outlined  above  of  findinj^  business  affected 
by  a  new  rate  that  would  give  additional 
income  greater  than  the  additional  costs. 

Practical  rate  makers  have,  however,  in 
some  cases  produced  differentials  raising  the 
rate  above  the  standard  price.  One  case  is 
where  a  new  customer  comes  on  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  existing  lines,  so  that  the 
expense  of  reaching  him  is  so  high  that  if 
he  were  taken  on  it  would  cost  more  to  supply 
him  than  the  income  he  would  bring  in. 
In  such  cases  most  practical  rate  systems 
provide  that  such  a  customer  must  guarantee 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  use;  and, 
of  course,  if  he  guarantees  more  than  he  will 
actually  use,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  raise 
in  ])rice. 

A  second  case  where  the  practical  rate 
makers  raise  the  price,  even  above  the 
standard  price,  is  when  a  customer  who  has 
his  own  plant  requires  auxiliary  or  breakdown 
service.  In  such  a  case  the  practical  rate 
makers  require  a  guarantee  proportonal  to 
the  kilowatts  of  demand,  which,  if  the  use 
is  small,  is  equivalent  to  a  raise  in  price. 

The  third  case  where  the  price  is  raised 
above  the  standard  is  in  the  case  of  customers 
who  use  so  small  an  amount  that  the  income 
does  not  pay  for  the  metering,  etc.  These 
are  taken  care  of  by  what  is  usually  known 
as  the  dollar  minimum. 

These  are  the  main  differentials  that  have 
been  i)roduced  by  practical  rate  makers. 

What  are  some  of  the  items  that  have  been 
suggested  which  have  seldom  been  used  by 
the  practical  men?  In  the  first  case  I  will 
speak  of  one,  as  to  which  there  may  be  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  that 
is  the  so-called  customer  charge  in  the  rates 
that  provide  for  a  customer  charge,  ])lus  a 
charge  per  kilowatt  of  demand,  j)lus  a  running 
charge  per  kilowatt  hour.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  customer  charge  has  never  been  put 
in  as  necessary  to  get  the  business  or  to  kec]) 
unprofitable  business  oft"  the  lines,  but  has 
only  been  put  in  as  the  result  of  theoretical 
considerations.  Hence  I  do  not  consider  it 
as  a  proper  ])art  of  a  rate. 

vSecond,  a  number  of  theorists  have  called 
for  maximum  demand  s)'stems  in  every  case 
and  claimed  that  a  very  short  hour  customer 
was  unprofitable  at  any  ordinary  rate  per 
kilowatt  hour.  The  practical  rate  makers 
have  discarded  this  theory  and  are  not  only 
willing  but  desirous  to  take  ordinary  short 


hour    customers    at    reasonable    rates     per 
kilowatt  hour. 

The  reason  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  a 
short  hour  customer,  even  if  his  demand  is 
high,  is  so  unlikely  to  use  power  at  the  time 
of  the  station  peak  that  the  probability  of  his 
adding  to  the  real  investment  cost  is  small 
and  therefore  he  can  be  given  a  very  low  rate 
in  proi)ortion  to  his  number  of  kilowatts 
of  demand.  Further,  the  shorter  the  time 
of  his  power  consumption,  the  less  is  his 
chance  of  interfering  with  the  station  peak. 

Some  maximum  demand  theorists  call  for 
a  very  low  running  charge  per  kilowatt  hour 
to  all  customers — even  as  low  as  one  cent. 
The  practical  rate  makers,  when  they  make 
long-hour  discounts,  have  very  seldom  put 
their  running  charge  to  small  customers  below 
five  cents,  because  this  rate  is  sufficient  to  get 
the  business  of  drug  stores,  etc.,  and  it  has 
not  seemed  right  to  the  practical  man  to  go 
lower  in  any  rate  (except  the  standard  rate) 
than  necessary  to  get  the  most  business. 

There  might  be  theoretical  arguments 
for  making  a  price  for  companies  that  supply 
different  kinds  of  current  or  different  vol- 
tages, according  to  the  kind  of  current. 
The  practical  men,  however,  have  seldom 
put  differentials  of  this  kind  into  their 
systems.  They  have  never  put  distance 
from  the  station  into  their  rate  systems, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  spoken  of 
above,  of  requiring  a  guarantee  where  a  long 
run  is  needed  for  a  new  customer. 

The  practical  men  do  not  put  the  length 
of  contract  into  the  rate  systems,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  street  lighting  contracts.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  make  a  very 
distinct  differential  for  large  customers, 
according  to  the  length  of  contract,  but  the 
developments  in  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  that  this  differential  was  not  really 
on  account  of  length  of  contract  but  was 
more  the  differential  spoken  of  above,  of 
makitig  the  customer,  who  involved  a  new 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  company,  sign 
a  guarantee.  As  these  old  contracts  expire, 
they  are  being  renewed  at  the  old  prices 
without  requiring  the  customer  to  sign  a 
new  long  term  agreement. 

How  does  this  discussion  help  in  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  now  confronting  us? 
The  most  important  is  that  of  the  Mazda 
lamps.  Here  the  problem  is,  what  shall  we 
do  when  the  Mazda  lamp  reduces  the  number 
of  kilowatt  hours  and  kilowatts  that  are 
required  for  a  given  service?     When  a  cus- 
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LOTTier  puis  in  Mazda  lamps  we  have  a  new 
set  of  conditions  just  like  a  new  set  of  rates 
and  the  question  is,  what  is  the  effecL  on  cost 
and  what  changes  should  be  made  to  take 
account  of  these  changes  in  cost?  Since  all 
rates  are  solved  by  trial  and  error,  each  case 
will  be  different  according  to  the  rates  with 
which  we  start* 

In  general,  however,  the  customers  who 
are  now  on  a  kilowatt  hour  rate  will  pay  to 
the  company  less  income,  and  the  reduction 
in  income  will  be  greater  than  the  reduction 
in  expenses.  The  only  way  to  get  back  to  an 
even  standing  would  be  to  raise  the  income 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  kilowatt  hours 
used.  This  can  be  done  by  raising  the  rate 
per  kilowatt  hour  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  us  want  to  do  this  unless  we  Jiave  to. 

Another  way  in  which  the  income  could  be 
raised  would  be  to  add  a  customer  charge  to 
ever>'  bilL  This,  of  course,  would  be  the  same 
as  raising  the  total  money  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  kilowatt  hours  used,  and  it  is  a  questitin 
whether  we  would  wish  to  do  this. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  companies 
which  have  a  customer  charge  as  part  of 
their  rate  systems  are  fortunate  in  having 
some  income  that  is  unaffected  by  the  Mazda 
lamp.  This,  however,  is  much  smaller  than 
is  usually  thought  to  be  the  case. 

In  Boston,  for  instance,  we  have  an  income 
of  $5,0(10,(100.00  a  vcar,  of  which  say  $:iOOO,- 
«}00.00  is  from  light  and  !j|;2,00fJ,iltl0.0(l  from 
power  or  other  service  which  is  not  atTcctcd 
by  the  Mazda  lamp.  Out  of  our  40,000 
customers  perhaps  35, 000  are  light  users. 
If  all  these  35,000  had  been  paving  us  a 
customer  charge  of  $12.00  a  year  this  would 
have  given  us  an  income  of  $420,000.00  a 
year  unaffected  by  the  Mazda  lamp — 14  per 
cent  of  the  lighting  income^  or  8  per  cent  of 
the  whole  income. 

If  instead  of  getting  a  customer  charge  from 
all  our  customers  we  had  an  optional  kilowatt 
hour  rate  on  the  one  hand  and  a  readiness-to- 
serve  rate  with  a  customer  charge  on  the 
other  hand»  and  had  10,000  customers  on  the 
readiness- to-servc  rate;  then  the  customer 
charge  would  have  given  us  $1 20,000. (Mt 
a  year,  which  would  have  been,  roughly 
speaking,  4  per  cent  of  our  lighting  income 
unaffected  by  the  Mazda  lamp,  or  232  P<^^ 
cent  of  all  income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  hav^c  been  a  little  less  than  this,  since 
the  Mazda  lamp  would  have  caused  some  cus- 
tomers to  change  from  the  rcadiness-to-serve 
rate  lo  the  kilowatt  hour  rate  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  customer's  charge. 


This  discussion  therefore  indicates  that 
any  such  scheme  of  rates  will  not  interfere 
with  the  results  of  the  Mazda  lamp,  except 
by  a  very  small  percentage,  and  it  looks  as 
though  no  new  rate  system  or  old  rate 
system  would  help  us  with  the  j>robIem. 

The  dollar  minimum  is  another  most 
important  question  that  is  under  discussion. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that 
companies  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  any 
minimum  at  all.  Of  course  this  will  immedi- 
ately produce  a  number  of  customers  who 
will  require  meters  and  billing  expenses  and 
will  produce  less  income  than  the  mere 
expense  of  reading  their  meters  and  taking 
care  of  their  accounts.  This  expense  must 
be  borne  by  other  customers. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  would  appear  as 
though  we  should  have  a  minimum  of  some 
sort  or  else  charge  more  to  the  man  whfj  uses 
a  fair  amount  of  electricity. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  there  are 
customers  who  are  mentally  so  constituted 
that  they  will  [)ay  the  company  $20.00  a  year 
if  there  were  no  minimum  in  their  contracts 
but  who  will  not  take  any  service  at  all  if 
there  is  a  minimum.  If  this  class  of  customers 
should  turn  out  by  experiment  to  give 
sufficient  income  to  pay  for  those  customers 
who  take  the  service  and  give  no  inconae,  then 
of  course  a  company  could  wisely  give  up 
any  dollar  minimum  at  alL 

In  regard  to  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  should  be  a  difference  between 
companies  that  have  apartment  house  busi- 
ness almost  entirely  and  companies  that  have 
practically  all  separate  house  business. 

In  the  case  of  apartment  house  business 
the  service  will  almost  surely  be  put  in,  so 
that  a  dollar  minimum  would  not  have  any 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  services 
that  brought  in  a  very  small  income  per 
service.  In  such  cases  giving  up  the  dollar 
minimum  entirely  would  have  a  less  effect 
in  increasing  expenses,  since  the  increase  in 
expense  would  apply  only  to  meter  expenses, 
etc. 

On  the  other  hand^  if  the  company  were 
supplying  separate  houses  entirely  and  gave 
up  the  dollar  minimum,  this  would  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  services 
that  paid  a  very  small  income  per  service  and 
might  mean  a  serious  loss. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  companies  which 
do  almost  entirely  apartment  house  business 
would  be  more  apt  to  give  up  the  dollar 
minimum  than  companies  who  do  separate 
house  business,  and  this  is  exactly  what  has 
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happened.  Chicago  and  New  York,  for 
instance,  are  distinctly  apartment  house 
cities  as  compared  with  Brooklyn  and 
Boston;  Chicago  and  New  York  have  given 
up  the  dollar  minimum  while  Brooklyn  and 
Boston   have   felt   it   necessary   to   keep   it. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Mazda  lamp  may  have  an  important  effect 
on  this  question,  since  it  would  increase  the 
number  of  small  users,  and  they  might  become 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  business  as  to  make 
a  minimum  imperative. 

Another  problem  that  confronts  us  is  the 
suggestion  that  instead  of  using  a  meter  to 
measure  the  kilowatt  hours,  we  should  use  a 
limiting  device  to  limit  the  kilowatts  of 
demand,  letting  the  customer  use  as  many 
kilowatt  hours  as  he  desires,  subject  to  this 
limitation. 

Supposing  we  should  adopt  such  a  ])lan. 
We  must  use  some  definite  figures,  and  I  will 
take  one  that  has  often  been  suggested  -that 
we  should  sell  on  such  a  basis  as  a  cent  a 
watt  a  month,  or  $120.00  per  kilowatt  a  year, 
and  compare  it  with  a  meter  rate  of  10  cents 
and  an  optional  Hopkinson  rate  of  $00.00  per 
kilowatt  of  demand  per  year  plus  5  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  We  would  see  at  once 
that  we  could  not  apply  this  to  all  the 
business  without  losing  a  considerable  amount 
of  income,  because  drug  stores,  all-night 
restaurants,  and  similar  kinds  of  business 
now  bring  in  considerably  more  than  $120.00 
per  kilowatt  a  year. 

We  might,  therefore,  say  that  we  would 
apply  this  only  to  residence  lighting.  Very 
few  residences  now  pay  $120.00  per  kilowatt 
based  on  their  individual  demand,  so  that  we 
could  say  that  such  a  new  rate  would  not 
reduce  the  income  from  existing  customers 
unless  they  should  change  their  use  in  order 
to  get  the  new  rate. 

The  question  of  what  existing  customers 
would  do  is  of  course  problematical.  A  cent 
a  watt,  however,  would  mean  that  a  customer 
who  never  used  more  than  ;^00  watts,  or  six 
ordinary  lam])s,  would  have  a  bill  of  $.'i.00 
a  month,  which  is  about  the  average  of 
residential  and  apartment  business.  Three 
hundred  watts  would  not  allow  the  use  of  any 
fiatirons  or  similar  devices,  although  a  very 
large  proportion  of  existing  apartment  and 
residential  customers  do  use  them. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  very  few 
existing  customers  would  take  such  a  rate 
as  this,  since  in  order  to  have  a  flatiron, 
they  would  have  to  pay  at  least  $0.00  a 
month,  or  $72.00  a  year,  which  would  be 


more  than  any  of  them  pay  except  in  the 
very  best  class  of  houses.  These  customers 
in  turn  would  certainly  want  to  use  more 
than  twelve  50  watt  lamps,  or  twenty-four 
25  watt  lamps. 

The  question  would  then  be  what  business 
would  be  produced  by  such  a  rate.  We  should 
get  a  certain  number  of  new  apartments  and 
houses.  In  case  of  apartments,  we  would 
add  to  our  expenses  the  cost  of  a  limiting 
device,  billing,  etc.,  etc.,  which  we  will 
figure  at  25  cents  per  month.  The  customer 
that  took  100  watts  would  pay  us  $12.00  a 
year.  He  would,  of  course,  use  a  great 
many  more  kilowatt  hours  in  proportion 
to  the  kilowatts  than  the  ordinary  lighting 
customer.  Supposing  he  used  2000  kilowatt 
hours  a  year  for  each  kilowatt  of  demand, 
such  a  100  watt  customer  would  then  use 
200  kilowatt  hours  a  year.  Including  fixed 
expenses,  this  would  probably  not  add  4 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  or  $8.00  altogether 
to  costs,  to  which  should  be  added  the  cost 
of  the  limiting  device,  etc.;  so  that  such 
customers  would  bring  in  $12.00  a  year  and 
would  add  to  the  expenses  about  $11.00. 

If  they  were  larger,  i.e.,  if  they  were  200 
watt  customers  paying  $2.00  a  month  or 
$24.00  a  year,  the  profit  would  be  more  than 
doubled. 

On  the  other  hand  if  such  customers 
involved  any  large  expenses  for  setting  of 
poles,  etc.,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  i^ay;  but  if  they  were  almost  all 
apartment  house  customers  where  the  ser\4ce 
expense  per  ctistomer  was  small,  or  in  houses 
that  could  be  reached  at  very  small  service 
expense,  it  is  probably  that  such  business 
would  be  profitable. 

It  would  be  only  by  experiment  that  we 
could  determine  whether  there  would  be 
sufficient  customers  of  this  class  to  warrant 
having  a  special  rate  for  them,  and  also  it 
would  be  only  by  experiment  that  we  could 
check  the  assumption  made  above  that  very 
few  existing  customers  would  take  such  a 
rate  in  order  to  reduce  their  bills,  or  to  use 
more  kilowatt  hours.  I  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  a  rate,  now  that  the 
Mazda  lamp  is  available,  would  develop  a 
class  of  business  that  would  be  profitable  and 
that  we  are  not  now  getting. 

There  is  another  question,  however:  With 
the  Mazda  lamp  (which  we  have)  and  a  very 
cheap  (even  if  not  extremely  accurate)  meter, 
which  we  ought  soon  to  have,  can  we  not  get 
this  class  of  business  on  our  present  rates? 
We  can  only  tell  by  experience,  and  since  it 
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is  hard  to  withdraw  a  rale  when  once  offered, 
we  have  to  ex|:>eriment  very  slowly. 

Let  us  now  review  the  foregoing  discussion. 

We  began  w^th  the  present  theories  of 
rates  and  noted  that  some  of  the  most 
elementary  theories  were  the  result  of  merely 
dividing  the  total  costs  by  some  single 
arbitrary  unit,  as  for  instance  by  the  number 
of  kilowatt  hours  produced  in  our  own 
business^  or  by  the  number  of  telephones 
connected  in  the  telephone  business,  figuring 
that  the  result  of  the  division  was  the  true 
cost,  or  proper  price  [ler  unit. 

We  next  noted  that  a  number  of  investi- 
gators had  made  a  very  considerable  advance 
on  this  theory  by  finding  out  that  an  average 
cost,  or  rate  based  on  a  single  unit  was  wrong. 
Most  of  these  investigators  had  suggested 
that  for  the  electrical  business  three  units 
should  be  used;  viz.,  the  kilowatt  hours,  the 
number  of  customers  and  the  kilowatts  of 
demand.  They  suggested  that  the  costs  and 
prices  obtained  irom  averaging  on  the  basis 
of  these  three  units  were  the  true  costs  and 
proper  prices. 

We  found,  however,  that  rates  based  even 
on  these  three  averages  instead  of  one  still 
did  not  give  us  rates  that  stood  the  test  of 
experience  as  practical  rates.  Having  found 
out  this,  and  that  even  a  much  larger  number 
of  averages  would  probably  still  be  impracti- 
cable, we  inquired  as  to  what  had  been  the 
actual  practice  in  making  electric  rates,  and 
found  that  it  had  not  been  based  on  any 
theory  of  average  cost,  whether  of  single 
average  or  of  averages  based  on  three  or 
more  units. 

We  found  that  the  real  successful  rate 
systems,  as  distinct  from  theoretical  systems, 
had  been  based  on  experiment  and  judgment 
only  and  not  on  costs;  except  that  the  total 
of  all  prices  usually  depended  on  the  total 
of  all  the  costs. 

We  found  that  real  rates  had  been  devel- 
oped in  each  case  by  taking  existing  rates  and 
then  experimenting  with  some  suggested 
change p  retaining  the  changes  that  did  ac- 
tually result  in  better  conditions;  and  that, 
while  the  analyses  and  averages  had  proved 
very  useful  as  suggestions,  the  averages 
had  practically  never  been  used  as  the  final 
correct  figure. 

We  then  discussed  some  of  the  lines  along 
which  these  experiments  had  gone  in  the  past 
and  would  go  in  the  future,  coming  usually 
ID  the  conclusion  that  when  rates  bore  so 
hard  on  any  particular  class  of  consumers  as  to 
diminish  their  use  of  current,  such  rates  should 


be  reduced  so  as  to  increase  the  business »  but 
only  to  the  point  w^here  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness would  give  enough  profit  to  more  than 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  income. 

In  a  similar  way  we  found  that  when  rates 
were  such  that  the  expense  of  supplying 
customers,  or  a  particular  class  of  customers, 
brought  in  less  income  than  would  be  saved 
in  expenses  if  that  class  of  business  were  lost, 
such  rates  should  be  raised. 

If  we  try  to  express  this  in  a  few  words,  we 
have  to  put  it  that  while  the  total  of 
all  the  rates  should  be  proportional  to  the 
total  costs,  so  as  to  just  give  a  fair  profit 
and  no  more,  yet — as  between  different 
classes — -the  rates  should  be  proportional 
to  what  the  traffic  will  bear;  or  to  put  it  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  actually  worked,  that 
the  rates  should  never  be  more  than  the 
traffic  will  bear,  provided  of  course  that 
they  should  never  result  in  absolute  loss. 

This,  as  said  above,  relates  merely  to  the 
ratio  between  the  rates  to  different  classes. 
The  total  of  all  rates  should,  of  crmrse^be  based 
purely  on  cost,  so  as  to  give  no  more  than 
a  fair  profit,  and  the  total  of  the  prices  should 
have  no  relation  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

We  next  discussed  in  a  general  way  what 
actual  concrete  forms  the  various  experiment- 
ing had  brought  forth,  and  found  that,  in 
general,  these  consisted  of  a  standard  rate 
with  two  or  three  differentials  that  made  the 
actual  rate  higher  than  the  standard,  such 
as  the  $1,00  minimum  and  the  auxiliary 
se  rvi  ce  mini  m  u  m . 

We  also  briefly  discussed  one  or  two  of  the 
individual  rate  questions  that  are  now  being 
particularly  considered. 

Our  final  result  shows  that  there  is  no  easy 
theory  of  rates  by  which  we  can  predict 
prices  for  any  given  set  of  conditions.  Real 
prices  are  made  by  experimenting  with 
existing  prices  until  w*e  finally  get  the  best 
results,  and  while  the  rate  expert  can  use  the 
cost  analysis  and  average  cost  and  the 
various  theories  as  given  above  as  helpful 
guides,  he  must  always  be  on  the  lookout 
that  they  do  not  lead  him  into  error. 

The  test  of  any  proposed  rate  is  not  whether 
it  fits  into  any  theory,  but  whether,  when 
it  is  finally  in  use,  it  gives  better  results  for 
the  company  and  its  customers  than  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be,  any  simple  final  concrete 
theory  of  rates,  but  the  rate  question  is  like 
other  arts  and  sciences,  and  is  still  in  process 
of  development  by  means  of  intelligent 
experiment  and  consequent  progress. 
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THE  TESTING  AND  ADJUSTING  OF  A  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

OSCILLOGRAPH 

By  Franklin  L.  Hyndman 
srahdardizing  l\bor\toxy,  general  electric  compaxv 


Description 

An  oscillugraph  is  an  instrument  that 
requires  a  thorouj^h  examination  and  an 
accurate  adjustment  of  parts  before  it  can  be 
considered  in  proper  condition  lo  use.    Before 
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Fig,  I.     The  Complete  Oscillograph 

goinj:^  into  the  details  of  adjustinjL;  and  testing 
an  oscillograph,  a  descri|)tion  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  con- 
struction. 

There  are  two  patterns  of  oscillographs; 
namely,  the  three  clement  electro-magnetic 
oscillograph,  and  the  two  element  pcnnanent 
magnet  oscillograph.  Only  the  electromag- 
netic instnmicnt  will  be  considered  in  tliis 
article,  as  the  process  of  testing  and  adjust- 
ing  is  long  and  mtich  of  the  work  is  dupli- 
cated in  getting  the  permanent  magnet 
instrument  ready  for  use.  The  special  features 
and  advantages  of  both  types  were  outlined  in 
an  article  on  the  oscillograph  by  Mr.  L,  T. 
Robinson,  published  in  the  Rkvtew  for 
November,   lOKL 

The  complete  outfit  consists  of,  firsts  the 
oscillograph  proper,  in  which  is  embodied  the 
galvanometer  and  its  three  vibratorSj  the 
optical  system  (with  the  exception  of  the  lens 
in  the  lamp),  the  shutter  and  its  operating 


mechanism,  the  tracing  attachment  and  the 
photographic  attachment   (see  Figs.  I  and  2); 
second,  the  lamp  and  its  rheostat;  third,  the 
sytichronous  motor  with  its  rheostat  for  opera- 
ting the  tracing  attachment;  fourth,  the  film- 
driving  motor  with  its  special 
rheostat  and  the  six  cameras 
or  roll  holders;  fifth,  the  rheo- 
stat for  the  galvanometer  field 
circuit;  and  sixth,  the  various 
repair  parts    and   accessories 
consisting  of  extra  mirrors  and 
suspension  strips,  films,  inirror 
cement  J   dampmg  liquid  and 
complete  instructions.    There 
may   also  be  supplied  resist- 
ance  boxes    and   shunts    for 
taking  current  records. 

Considering  the  parts  in  the 
order  named,  the  oscillograph 
box  is  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2 
and  3.  In  Fig,  3  the  cover 
is  removed  to  show  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  galvan- 
MOK  ometer  at  the  left,  the  prisms 

'■G,^Hhe  shutter  **SH/*  and 
the  shts  **0''  at  the  right  to 
control  the  width  of  the  light. 
The  galvanometer  (Fig,  5) 
is  of  the  electromagnetic  type  made  with  three 
independent  elements.  The  field  of  each  element 
is  concentrated  at  the  point  w^here  the  moving 
part  of  the  vibrator  is  located.  The  pole  pieces 
are  concealed  by  the  front  of  the  cell  box 
that  holds  the  damping  liquid.  T-lxe  vibrator 
( Fig.  4)  consists  of  a  single  loop  of  flat  silver 
wire  strung  tightly  over  a  pulley  and  resting 
on  two  insulating  bridges.  The  tension  is 
maintained  l>y  the  spring  in  the  balance  at  the 
top.  The  vibrator  has  a  short  period  and  a 
low  sensibility.  The  moving  part  is  just  the 
length  of  the  strips  between  the  bridges  and 
hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  concentrated  field. 
Adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  beam  of 
Hght  in  the  horizontal  plane  is  controlled 
by  the  scuew  '*W*'  (Fig.  5),  and  in  the 
vertical  plane  by  the  screw  **S." 

The  optical  system  consists  of  the  short 
focus  lens  in  the  front  of  the  lamp,  the  three 
prisms,  the  lenses  in  the  front  of  the  cells,  the 
mirrors  on  the  strips  of  the  vibrators,  and  the 
cylindrical  lenses  in  the  front  of  the  l30x.  The 
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light   passes  to   each   in    the   order   named, 
(Figs.  3,  3  and  6.) 

The  shutter  which  controls  the  passage  of 
the  light  into  the  box  is  operated  by  an 
electromagnet  that  has  external  contacts  on 
the  mechanism  in  the  front  of  the  box  at  the 
right;  marked  ''  Dl  "  and  **Gl  "  respectively 
in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  tracing  attachment  consists  of  the 
synchronous  motor  and  the  synchronous 
mirror  which  it  rocks.  The  arrangement  of 
the  cam  or  eccentric  and  the  mirror  with  its 
lens  is  shown  in  Fig.  6»  where  the  support  of 
the  lenses  and  mirror  has  been  removed 
from  the  box.  The  motor  is  of  the  iron 
cross  type,  wnth  four  poles  in  the  rotor,  and 
two  field  coils.     (See  Fig.  I.) 

The  photographic  attachment,  of  which  the 
optical  system  and  shutter  form  the  greater 
part,  is  contained  in  the  box  proper,  but  is 
supplemented  by  six  film  holders.  (Fig.  7). 
The  passage  of  the  light  into  the  box  is 
controlled  by  the  shutter  and  its  operating 
mechanism,  and  the  passage  of  the  beam  to 
the  film  by  the  shutter  "U" 
at  slot  **R/'  The  light  comes 
to  the  slot  **R*'  from  the 
cylindrical  lens  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  G,  under  the 
rod.  The  top  of  the  drum  is 
revolved  away  from  the  box 
in  making  an  exposure,  a  small 
direct  current  motor  being 
used  to  drive  the  drum.  The 
speed  is  variable,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  a  special  rheostat. 

The  lamp  is  a  small  hand- 
feed  affair  vvdth  contact  on  the 
carbons  and  the  feed  com- 
bined. The  feed  consists  of 
a  pair  of  grooved  wheels,  one 
above  and  the  other  below 
the  carbon.  The  adjustment 
of  each  carbon  is  separate 
from  the  other.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  current  is  required 
to  produce  sufficient  light  for 
most  work. 

Series  resistance   boxes   of 
a  sjiecial   type    recently   de- 
veh  j]->ed  have  been  found  con- 
venient    for    use    with     the 
oscillograph.  They  have  well- 
tiisulated   frames   supporting  mica  cards  on 
which  the  resistance  mrc  is  wound.    Various 
taps  arc    brought  out    so   that  almost  any 
resistance  desired  can  be  obtained. 

In  a  general  way^  the  relative  i>ositions  of 


the  main  parts  of  the  outfit  as  placed  on  a 
table  for  use,  are  as  follows:  The  box  is 
placed  at  the  front  right-hand  comer  of 
the  table^  so  that  the  pulley  is  beyond 
the  right  edge.  The  lamp  is  placed  at 
the  left  side  of  the  box  so  that  the  light  may 
pass  straight  through  the  lower  of  the  two 
holes.  The  rheostats  may  be  arranged  on 
supports  between  the  legs  of  the  table  con- 
venient to  their  respective  parts  of  the  outfit. 
The  resistance  boxes  and  instruments  are 
generally  placed  in  the  space  at  the  left  of 
the  box  and  back  of  the  lamp.  The  film- 
dri\dng  motor  may  be  on  the  floor  under  the 
table  or  on  the  table  back  of  the  box.  The 
switches  should  be  on  the  top  of  the  table  in 
front  of  the  box  and  lamp. 

This  arrangement,  while  convenient,  is  not 
inflexible   and   may   be   altered   to  suit   the 
opera  tor  *s  ideas  and  the  conditions   of    the 
test. 
Adjusting  and  Testing 

The  elements  of  a    proper  test   are  some- 
what as  follows:  the  assembling  of  the  parts 


Fig.  3,     Another  View  of  the  OtcUlosraph 

and  attachments  and  the  correct  adjust- 
ment of  these  parts  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relation  to  others.  The  various  parts  will  be 
considered  in  much  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  they  are  really  adjusted.     There  are 
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some  parts  which  can  be  adjusted  properly 
once  for  all  without  reference  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  other  parts,  while  certain  parts  are 
quite  dependent  on  their  neighbors  for 
position  and  adjustment. 


One  of  the  two  cylindrical  lenses  in  the 
front  of  the  box  is  a  two-inch  focus  photo- 
graphic lens  about  five  inches  long,  and  the 
other  a  four-inch  focus  visual  lens  of  the 
same  length.     The  i>hGlogra]jhic  lens  is  fixed 
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Fig.  3.     OnciUograph  Removed  from  Cbk.  Showing  Various  Parti  of  Opttcat  System  and  Galvanometer 


The  Optical  System 

As  stated  before,  the  optical  system  consists 
of  a  fixed  focus  lens  in  the  lamp,  three  totally 
reflecting  prisms,  three  adjustable  slits,  three 
lenses  in  the  front  plates  of  the  cells,  two 
cylindrical  lenses  and  a  mirror  in  the  top  and 
front  of  the  box,  and  a  shutter  which  con- 
trols the  entrance  of  the  light  to  the  box. 
Except  for  the  shutter,  the  order  is  that  in 
which  the  light  strikes  each  and  also  the 
order  of  adjustment. 

It  would  appear  that  almost  any  alignment 
of  lamp,  prisms  and  slits  would  do  for  ordinary 
operation,  but  such  is  not  the  case;  very 
nice  initial  adjustment  of  the  prisms  with 
reference  to  the  shutter  and  of  the  slots  wnth 
reference  to  the  prisms  is  required. 

First,  the  lamp  should  project  the  beam, 
from  the  proper  distance,  through  the  opening 
in  the  shutter  case  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
Ijox  or  case;  secondly,  the  prisms  should  be  ad- 
justed tcntalivx*ly  to  throw  beams  on  the  cells 
and  should  be  moved  on  their  supports  so 
that  the  shutter  allows  the  light  to  strike 
all  cells  at  the  same  moment.  The  slits  are 
then  moved  so  that  the  best  ]>art  of  the  beam 
(the  middle)  passes  unobstructed  to  the  lenses 
in  the  cell  fronts.  They  are  then  to  be  fast- 
ened securely,  as  they  should  need  no  further 
adjustment  if  the  lamp  and  prisms  are 
properly  arranged  in  further  work. 


in  position  and  after  being  once  focused  is  not 
moved  again.  The  focusing  is  done  on  the 
ground  glass,  as  this  is  in  register  with  the  fihn. 
The  visual  lensisdefinitely  fixed  before  the  syn- 
chronous mirror  and  requires  no  adjustment. 

The  Hand-Feed  Lamp 

The  small  hand-feed  arc  lamp  u.sed  to 
furnish  light  for  photographing  and  \iewing 
requires  no  adjustment --only  an  examination 
to  make  sure  that  the  carbon  holders  make 
good  contact  and  feed  the  carbons  properly; 
also,  that  a  movement  of  the  lamp  up  or  down 
within  a  short  range  can  be  secured. 
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The  Galvanometer 

Before    assembling,    the    galvanometer   Is" 
tested    at    OOIK)    volts    alternating    current 
between   the  windings  and  the  cores;  after 
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assembling,  the  insulation  between  the  cores 
and  the  cores  and  the  windings  must  with- 
stand 5000  volts  alternating  current  for  one 
minute.  The  only  test  made  at  the  laboratory 
to  tr>*  out  insulation  is  one  between  cores  and 


Fig.  5.     Three  Element  Galvanometer 

windings  and  between  the  ceres  at  500  volts 
direct  current*  To  pass,  the  resistance  must 
be  at  least  thirt\  megohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  field  coils  is  measured 
and  recorded.  The  coils  are  not  measured 
separately,  as  any  bad  error  in  winding  or 
connection  would  be  evident  as  soon  as  the 
current  was  applied  and  the  deflection  of  the 
vibrator  observed. 

The  cells  arc  tested  by  a  standard  ^auge, 
pinning  it  dow^n  on  the  seat  in  the  regular 
way  and  noting  its  position  betweeen  the 
pole  pieces.  The  cells  are  filled  with  oil  to 
the  proper  height  and  any  leak  around  the 
face  plate  is  noted  and  stopped.  The  move- 
ments of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  adjust- 
ments are  tried  and  any  irregularity  is 
corrected* 

The  Vibrators 

The  three  vTbrators  are  examined  to  see 
whether  the  strips  lie  flat  in  the  slots  in  the 
bridges  and  whether  the  mirror  is  straight 
and  in  its  proper  place.  They  are  also  tried 
in  a  standard  gauge  to  see  if  the  strips  are  in 
exactly  the  right  plane  in  reference  to  the 
block  which  determines  their  position  in  the 
cells*  Each  vibrator  is  caUbrated  in  one  cell 
for  equality  of  deflection  each  side  of  zero. 
One  vibrator  is  used  in  each  of  the  three  cells 
successively  and  a  set  of  five  readings  taken 
each   side   of   zero,    which    is    called    ** scale 


characteristic."      This    test    shows    whether 
the  strips  are  located  in  the  field  properly, 
and  whether  the  derivation  from  proportion- 
ality is  negligible. 
The  Electric  Shutter 

This  shutter  consists  of  a  pivoted  armature 
located  between  two  poles,  moving  a  vane 
back  and  forth  across  the  opening  in  its  case. 
The  armature  is  set  by  hand  so  that  it  is  in 
that  position  at  w^hich  the  poles  are  exerting 
their  maximum  force  when  the  shutter  is  open. 
In  this  position  the  vane  or  shutter  is  fixed 
to  just  clear  the  opening,  and  to  strike  a 
stop  when  the  cover  is  in  place.  The  spring 
which  closes  the  shutter  is  next  adjusted. 
It  is  also  noted  whether  the  shutter  ease  is 
iiistilated  from  the  two  leads  which  enter 
at  the  bottom.  The  wiring  of  the  shutter 
is  examined  for  any  faults,  and  the  shutter 
finally  adjusted  for  60(J  r,p.m,  of  the  film 
drum. 
Shutter  Operating  Mechanism 

Trials  are  then  made  with  the  worm 
contact  to  adjust  the  lever  so  that  it  drops 
into  the  thread  about  one  revolution  ahead 
of  the  contact  wire.  This  is  accomplished 
by  turning  the  small  screw  near  the  bottom 
of  the    flat    phosphor-bronze  spring  that  is 


Pic.  6.     Cylindrical  LeaM»,  Cam  and  Cam  Shaft 

below  the  lever.  This  spring  controls  the 
**set"  position  of  the  lever  and  needs  only 
this  one  adjustment. 

The  instantaneous  or  disc  contact  is  next 
examined  for  the  position  of  the  spring 
contact  with  reference  to  the  contact  in  the 
disc  when  "set."  The  adjustment  should  be 
such  that  w^hen  the  releasing  lever  is  pulled, 
contact  is  made  just  before  the  disk  or 
wheel    starts    to    turn;    also    in    the    ''set'" 
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position  the  two  contacts  should  be  just  far 
enough  apart  so  that  the  wheel  may  be 
turned  without  closing  the  circuit.  The 
contacts  arc  hehl  apart  by  an  insulated  post 
against  which  the  lower  spring  rests  until  the 
lever  is  pulled. 

Film  Holders 

The  six  film  holders  funiished  with  each 
oscillograph  arc  tried  with  a  lamp  in  a  dark 
room  to  see  if  the  shutter  or  joints  leak  any 
light.  The  shutter  should  turn  easily  and 
open  and  close  completely.  Each  is  tried  in 
its  place  on  the  oscillograph  box  for  lit  and 
coincidence  of  slot  with  that  of  the  end  plate. 
The  driving  pin  is  put  in  place  and  joined 
to  the  driving  lever,  and  is  tried  out  to  deter- 
mine if  the  two  shafts,  that  of  the  drum  and 
that  of  the  driving  mechanism,  are  in  line. 


on  each  other  in  some  such  fashion  as  this: 
first,  the  motor,  running,  rotates  the  cam; 
then,  when  the  mirror  is  lowered  into  position, 
the  lever  on  the  mirror  shaft  rests  on  the  cam, 
being  held  there  firmly  by  asi>ring,  and  as  the 
mirror  is  moved  forward,  the  wave  is  outlined 
on  the  screen.  The  light  is  ciit  off  by  a 
revolving  shutter  for  slightly  less  than  half 
the  time  in  order  to  allow  the  mirror  to  drop 
back  and  still  not  show  any  irregular  curve 
I>roduced  by  the  return  movement. 

The  cam  and  cam  shaft  should  be  inserted 
in  the  position  in  which  they  will  be  run,  and 
the  position  of  the  lever  on  the  mirror  should 
be  such  that  it  rides  evenly  on  the  cam. 
When  the  control  lever  that  moves  the  spring 
on  the  mirror  lever  is  down,  the  pin  should 
touch  the  cam  during  the  whole  revolution; 
but  when  it  is  up  or  back,  the  pin  should 


Fig.  7.      Film  Holder 


The  drum  should  iuni  easily  so  that    there 
may  be  no  unevenness  of  rotation. 

Photographic  Record 

To  record  the  adjustment  of  the  electric 
shutter  an  oscillogram  is  taken  at  GOO  r.p.m., 
using  the  "worm  contact/'  This  should  show 
exposure  for  almost  exactly  one  revolution, 
and  only  a  small  variation  from  exactness  is 
allo%vcd. 
Tracing  Attachment 

The  various  parts,  such  as  the  synchnmous 
motor  cam  and  cam  shaft,  oscillating 
mirror,  lens,  levers  and  screen  are  mentioned 
in  various  places  and  their  uses  shown.  The 
general  scheme  is  a  motor  rocking  a  cam  and 
mirror  synchronously  with  the  movement 
of  the  vibrator,  this  motion  in  turn  causing 
the  projected  beam  to  outline  any  wave 
form  on  the  screen.    The  parts  arc  dependent 


just  clear  the  point  of  the  cam»  This  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  hub  of  the  lever,  which  comes  above 
the  box. 

There  should  be  no  end  play  in  the  mirror 
adjustment.  After  the  mirror  has  been  so 
adjusted  on  its  j>ivots  that  the  projected 
beam  moves  across  the  middle  of  the  screen 
and  all  tracings  made  to  show^  that  the  cann 
and  other  parts  are  properly  set,  the  mirror 
is  pinned  to  its  pivot  shaft  to  prevent  any 
further  movement. 

The  various  parts  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
wave  lengths  are  about  equal  at  any  fre- 
quency; that  the  shutter  or  fan  on  the  motor 
controls  the  light  so  that  it  is  seen  about  the 
same  length  of  time  before  and  after  the  wave 
passes  through  zero;  and  that  there  is  a 
steady  and  continuous  wave  shown  on  the 
screen.     The  lever  mav  be  raised  from   the 
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cam  so  that  there  appears  only  a  straight 
line  on  the  screen  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
mirror;  this  is  simply  the  reflection  of  the 
beam  from  the  stationary  mirror. 

The  tracing  attachment  is  tested  for 
proper  currents  to  operate  the  motor  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  cam  at  three  frequen- 
cies; \nz,,  25,  60  and  125  cycles.  Tracings 
arc  made  for  record. 

Cam  and  Cam  Shaft 

The  cam  or  eccentric  had  to  be  set  on  the 
shaft  (with  a  smaller  nut  than  is  finally  used) 
so  that  the  point  comes  in  the  same  line  with 
the  pin  of  the  coupling.  The  small  move- 
ment of  the  cam  necessary  to  change  the 
lengths  of  the  wave  halves  on  the  tracing 
table  can  be  made  by  loosening  the  nut  and 
revolving  the  cam  in  the  proper  direction. 
After  the  cam  has  been  set  in  proper  place  and 
all  the  records  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  pin 
the  cam  to  the  hub  to  prevent  any  movement. 
The  small  nut  is  then  replaced  by  the  large 
one  which  covers  the  pin. 

Synchronous  Motor 

The  armature  must  rotate  easily  with 
little  friction  in  the  bearings.  The  fan  or 
revolving  shutter  shoidd  run  without  strik- 
ing the  nuts  or  cods.  Occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  rebalance  the  armature;  this 
is  done  with  the  fan  attached. 

The  square  circuit  breaker  must  be  adjusted 
to  open  the  circuit  at  the  proper  time  to 
make  s>mchronizing  easy,  and  the  contact 
lever  must  also  be  set  to  move  downward 
just  far  enough  to  open  the  contacts  and 
allow  the  armature  to  turn  when  the  bars 
arc  opposite  the  poles. 

The  motor  should  fit  the  box  so  that  there 
is  no  trouble  in  meshing  the  coupling  of  the 
fan  and  the  coupling  of  the  cam  shaft,  and  no 
unnecessary*  binding  or  friction  when  the 
armature  turns. 

Apparatus  Specially  Designed  to  Facilitate  the 
Testing  and  Setting  of  Electric  Shutter 
To  test  and  set  the  magnetic  shutter,  a 
mechanical  device  has  been  made  which 
consists  of  a  shaft  with  supports  occupying 
the  same  place  that  the  film  dnnn  does.  In  one 
cud  of  the  shaft  is  the  regular  driving  pin  and 
on  the  other  a  twelve  tooth  gear  wheel.  In 
place  of  the  synchronous  motor,  there  is  a 
bracket  holding  a  shaft  fitted  mth  a  revolving 
fan  (a  semi-circle)  and  a  twenty-four  tootli 
gear  wheel.  The  bracket  has  an  opening  which 
allows  the  light  to  pass  to  the  prisms.     The 


two  gear  wheels  are  in  line  and  connected  by 
a  chain,  so  that  the  fan  is  revolved  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  synchronous  motor  arma- 
ture, thus  operating  the  cam  and  cam  shaft. 

The  test  is  always  made  at  600  r.p.m.  of 
the  driving  shaft,  which  in  turn  drives  the 
fan  and  cam  shaft  at  300  r.p.m.  The  worm 
contact  is  used  so  that  the  time  of  opening 
and  closing  can  be  depended  upon  to  occur 
at  practically  the  same  point  every  time. 
The  scheme  depends  upon  the  movement  of 
the  synchronous  mirror  by  the  cam  and  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  electric  shutter 
during  that  time. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  shaft  is 
driven  at  600  r.p.m.  and  the  mirror  is  made 
to  rock  in  the  regular  way  by  the  cam, 
which  runs  at  300  r.p.m.  If  the  electric 
shutter  is  held  open  continuovisly»  the  light 
will  be  seen  moving  across  the  screen  half  the 
time,  but  if  the  shutter  is  opened  by  the 
worm  contact,  it  will  be  seen  only  during  the 
time  of  contact.  Now  the  time  of  contact 
may  or  may  not  be  during  the  time  when 
the  light  is  seen  on  the  screen,  but  one  or  the 
other,  the  opening  or  the  closing,  must  be 
seen.  The  ends,  or  the  points  of  opening 
or  closing  as  show^n  by  the  beam  on  the  screen, 
should  come  at  the  same  point  on  the  screen. 
Until  they  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
tension  in  the  spring. 

The  beams  may  be  seen  coming  from  llit 
front  of  the  tracing  screen  and  stopping  at  a 
point,  indicating  the  closing  of  the  shutter; 
or  from  this  point  on  the  screen,  or  near  it,  to 
the  back  side  of  the  screen,  indicating  the 
opening  of  the  shutter.  With  this  device,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  time  lag  of  the 
shutter  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
wonn  contact  in  reference  to  the  driving  lever. 
Trials  of  the  setting  arc  made  till  the  tester  is 
satisfied  that  the  adjustment  is  correct. 
The  setting  may  take  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  to  obtain  the  photograplnc 
record  five  more;  whereas,  before  this  device 
was  put  in  use,  the  operation  of  finding  the 
correct  tension  on  the  spring  took  from  ten 
minutes  to  as  many  hours,  depending  on  the 
number  of  photographs  it  was  necessary  to 
take. 

If  no  trouble  is  encountered  in  testing  an 
oscillograph,  the  time  required  for  a  complete 
test  varies  from  two  to  three  days.  The  time 
formerly  required  for  this  work  has  been 
materially  shortened  by  changes  in  the  in- 
strument and  by  the  use  of  certain  devices 
which  make  the  adjustment  much  easier 
and  more  certain. 
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By  W.  S.  Andrews 


Light  is  generally  produced  artificially  by 
heating  a  solid  or  vaporized  material  to 
incandescence,  the  result  being  much  heat 
and  comparatively  little  light.  Various 
organic  and  inorganic  substances,  however, 
possess  the  curious  property  of  radiating 
visible  Hght  waves  at  normal  atmospheric 
temperature,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphorescent 
insects,  decaying  wood  and  many  natural 
and  artificial  mineral  compounds. 

The  general  phenomenon  of  light  inde- 
pendent of  heat  has  been  termed  'lumines- 
cence,''* and  it  has  been  subdivided  under 
numerous  headings,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  excitation  required,  etc.  Under  the 
heading  of  *' photo-luminescence"  we  find  in 
certain  substances  the  transient  effect  known 
as  '* fluorescence"  and  the  persistent  effect 
termed  ''phosphorescence."  These  two  curi- 
ous and  wonderful  phenomena  of  light  are 
closely  allied,  but  they  differ  from  each  other 
in  one  particular;  for,  whereas  fluorescence  can 
only  be  ordinarily  observed  in  solids  when  in- 
fluenced by  the  invisible  ultra-violet  weaves  in 
the  ether,  phosphorescence  is  produced  by  a 
much  wider  range  of  vibrations,  running  from 
the  infra-red,  through  the  visible  spectrum 
and  extending  far  into  the  ultra-violet. 

Fluorescence  may  be  considered  as  an 
absorption  of  the  invisible  ultra-violet  waves 
and  their  instant  transformation  and  radi- 
ation in  the  form  of  longer  waves  that  arc 
visible  to  the  eye  in  various  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
fluorescent  material,  which  thus  becomes  a 
frequency  changer  of  these  vibrations  in  the 
ether.  The  term  fluorescence  is  derived  in 
a  roundabout  way  from  the  Latin  word 
*'fluo''  meaning  "to  flow."  Many  years  ago 
it  was  found  that  a  certain  mineral  was  very 
eflficient  in  the  smelting  of  iron  from  its  ore, 
causing  the  slag  to  flow  freely  and  thus 
separate  readily  from  the  molten  iron,  and 
for  this  reason  the  mineral  was  named 
**fluorite"  or  "fluorspar."  Long  afterwards 
it  was  discovered  that  fluorspar  also  possessed 
the  property  of  emitting  light  when  excited 
by  ultra-violet  waves,  and  this  property  was 
therefore  called  "fluorescence."  If  small 
particles  of  chlorophanc,  which  is  a  greenish 

*  "Light— Visible  and  Invisible."  S.   P.  Thompson  (1911).  p. 
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variety  of  fluorspar,  are  thrown  on  a  hot 
plate,  they  will  flash  up  with  a  bright 
emerald-green  or  bluish  light  like  little 
stars,  remaining  thus  for  a  minute  or  two, 
after  which  their  light  will  gradually  fade 
away.  The  right  name  for  this  remark- 
able property  is  thermo-luminescence,  as  the 
small  particles  of  fluorspar  appear  to  absorb 
the  long  invisible  heat  waves  from  the  hot 
plate  and  then  transform  and  emit  them  as 
shorter  waves  of  the  visible  spectrum.  This 
is,  however,  only  a  possible  explanation. 
We  are  as  yet  ignorant  as  to  the  secret  and 
wonderful  atomic  mechanism  by  which  this 
and  other  similar  transformations  in  light 
waves  are  effected. 

The  phosphorescence  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  is  probably  caused  by 
chemical  action,  as  it  does  not  apparently 
depend  on  any  outside  source  of  excitation. 
Inorganic  substances,  however,  which  possess 
the  quality  of  phosphorescence  generally 
require  external  stimulation  to  develop  it,  and 
in  these  cases  the  energy  of  the  ether  waves 
appears  to  be  absorbed  and  stored  and  then 
gradually  radiated  from  the  material,  so  that 
the  latter  continues  to  emit  light  after  the 
exciting  source  is  removed.  The  decay  of 
luminescence  is  in  some  cases  so  slow  that  the 
substance  continues  to  glow  for  hours.  In 
other  cases  the  decay  is  so  rapid  that  phos- 
phorescence can  only  be  detected  by  special 
devices,  while  some  fluorescent  substances 
do  not  appear  to  possess  any  appreciable 
phosphorescent  properties. 

When  a  material  is  both  fluorescent  and 
phosphorescent,  the  same  color  or  tint  is 
usually  seen  in  both  conditions,  but  in  some 
few  instances  the  fluorescent  and  phosphor- 
escent colors  are  different. 

Many  of  the  aniline  dyes  are  beautifully 
fluorescent  and  one  of  them  has  been  named 
"fluorcccin"  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
green  color  exhibited  by  its  solution  in  water 
when  excited  by  ultra-violet  light.  Rhodamin 
is  another  fluorescent  aniline  dye.  It  develops 
a  beautiful  red  fluorescence,  but  only  when 
in  either  liquid  or  soHd  solution.  Thus,  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  is  highly  fluorescent; 
but  if  the  alcoholic  solution  is  painted  on  a 
white  card,  after  the  alcohol  has  evaporated 
the  dry  rhodamin  left  on  the  card  will  show 
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no  sign  of  this  property.  If,  however,  a  piece 
of  white  cardboard  be  painted  with  a  clear 
varnish  colored  wnth  rhodamin,  it  will  be  red 
under  the  light  of  a  mercury  lamp,  which 
is  nearly  devoid  of  red  rays,  and  under  which 
any  non -fluorescent  red  color  will  appear 
black  or  slate  color.  The  light  of  the  mercury 
lamp  is  very  rich  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays,  but  most  of  the  latter  are  absorbed  by 
the  glass  tube.  Enough  of  them  pass  through, 
however,  to  cause  the  rhodamie  to  show  its 
beautiful  red  fluorescence. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  fluorescent 
and  phosphorescent  colors  run  mostly  towards 
the  center  of  the  visible  spectrum.  Thus 
green  is  the  predominating  color,  then  blue 
and  yellow  occur  in  fewer  instances »  while  red 
is  more  rare  and  violet  is  seldom  observed. 
The  luminescence  of  the  glow-worm,  the 
firefly,  and  various  marine  organisms,  for 
example,  is  found  to  consist  essentially  of 
green  and  yellow  light. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  J,  Hammer 
conceived  the  clever  and  ingenious  idea  of 
coloring  inorganic  phosphorescent  substances 
with  fluorescent  aniline  dyes,  so  as  to  produce 
changes  in  the  original  natural  phosphorescent 
colors.  A  United  States  patent  was  granted 
In  him  in  XS^i)^  covering  the  details  of  this 
new  art. 

The  well-known  commercial  preparation 
called  Balmain's  luminous  paint  is  made  by 
mixing  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide  with 
a  clear  oil  varnish.  When  any  object  is 
treated  with  this  paint  and  exposed  for  a 
few  minutes  to  sunlight,  or  any  strong 
artificial  illumination  such  as  an  arc  light, 
mercury  lamp,  etc.,  it  will  continue  to  glow 
for  a  long  time  in  the  dark  with  a  faint 
bluish  color, 

Mr.  Hammer  discovered  that  by  the  proper 
mixing  in  of  different  amounts  of  rhodamin, 
this  natural  bluish  phosphorescence  could  be 
modified  to  assume  many  beautiful  tints  of 
violet  and  purple  up  to  a  shade  of  pink;  but 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  produce  a  pure 
red  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  original 
phosphorescent  blue  of  the  calcium  sulphide, 
which  cannot  be  entirely  suppressed  by  the 

lodamin.  Most  beautiful  and  artistic  color 
ffects,  however,  can  be  produced  by  these 
mixtures,  which  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  get  in  any  other  way. 

This  artificially  colored  phosphorescence 
has  been  adapted  to  the  construction  of 
a  light-transforming  reflector,  by  means  of 

ea  considerable   amount   of   red    light 
zzi: 


the  mercury  lamp,  thus  making  it  more 
pleasing  and  natural.  As  before  stated,  the 
mercury  vapor  lamp  emits  a  considerable 
amount  of  invisible  ultra-violet  light  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  naturally 
a  waste  product.  This  reflector  absorbs 
these  invisible  waves  and  changes  them 
into  visible  phosphorescent  light,  which 
by  a  secondary  action  is  colored  red  by  the 
fluorescence  of  the  rhodamin;  it  therefore 
not  only  performs  the  useful  purpose  of 
transforming  some  of  the  visible  rays  to  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  also  actually 
adds  something  to  the  efficiency  of  the  light 
by  turning  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
inx'isible  waste  product  into  useful  light. 

Another  strongly  phosphorescent  compound 
is  know^n  commercially  as  Sidot's  Blende,  and 
is  a  preparation  of  zinc  sulphide.  Like  the 
calcium  sulphide  it  can  be  mixed  with  clear 
transparent  varnish  and  used  like  an  oil  paint 
without  interfering  with  its  luminous  proper- 
ties. This  paint  by  ordinary  light  is  white 
with  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  but  if  exposed 
to  a  strong  light  and  then  \4cwed  in  the  dark, 
it  will  be  seen  to  glow  with  a  beautiful  green 
color.  If  a  small  quantity  of  rhodamin  is 
added  to  this  paint,  its  color  by  daylight  will 
be  changed  to  a  pale  pink,  but  it  will  then 
glow  in  the  dark  a  light  primrose  yellow,  and 
all  the  various  tints  from  light  yellow  to  dark 
orange  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  rhoda- 
min contents.  If  a  little  calcium  sulphide  is 
added  to  some  of  the  paint  which  phosphor- 
esces a  light  yellow,  a  whitish  phosphorescence 
may  be  produced;  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  phosphorescent  colors  are 
pure,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  clear  white. 
By  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  calcium 
and  zinc  sulphides  and  the  admixture  of 
these  with  rhodamin  and  other  fluorescent 
aniline  dyes,  an  endless  line  of  very  beautiful 
phosphorescent  tints  can  be  produced,  and 
we  arc  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hammer  for  his 
clever  conception  of  thus  giving  artificial 
coloring  to  phosphorescent  substances. 

These  color  effects  can  be  conveniently 
studied  and  exhibited  by  means  of  a  simple 
form  of  phosphoroscope  devised  by  the  writer 
for  this  purpose,  a  short  description  of  which 
may  be  of  possible  interest.  Referring  to 
Fig.  1:  A  is  a  thin  disc  of  sheet  metal  or 
stiff  cardboard,  on  the  surface  of  which  rings 
of  the  different  colored  phosphorescent  prep- 
arations are  painted.  This  disc  is  attached 
to  the  shaft  of  a  small  fan  motor  (the  hidden 
parts  of  which  are  traced  in  dotted  lines) 
by  means  of  which  it  mav  be  revolved  at  a 
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speed  of  from  1000  to  1500  r.p.m.  B  is  a 
light  wooden  box,  closed  on  all  sides  excepting 
the  one  facing  the  disc  and  having  a  small 
mercury  arc  lamp  C  mounted  inside  and 
connected  to  the  terminal  posts  seen  on  the 
left.  This  box  is  pivoted  on  a  standard  D, 
so  that  it  can  be  rocked  like  a  see-saw  for  the 


t 


^^ 


y^V 


^^ 


purpose  of  starting  the  mercury  lamp.  The 
position  of  the  motor  must  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  revolving  disc  just 
clears  the  box,  in  order  to  shut  in  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  mercury  lamp  being 
lighted,  the  motor  can  be  started  and  the 
phosphorescent  rings  will  shine  up  brilliantly 


appears  red,  blending  through  different  shades 
to  blue  on  the  outside  and  producing  a 
pleasing  effect. 

The  sulphides  of  calcium  and  zinc  have  been 
referred  to  at  some  length  because  they  are 
well-known  commercial  preparations,  and 
also  because  their  phosphorescent  properties 
can  be  readily  excited  by 
almost  any  strong  light. 
There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial compounds  which 
are  responsive  to  only  the 
shorter  and  invisible  ultra- 
violet waves  to  which  glass 
is  partially  or  entirely 
opaque.  For  the  excita- 
tion of  these  substances  the 
high  tension  iron  arc  can 
be  conveniently  employed, 
as  this  produces  an  ultra- 
violet spectrum  which  extends  about  one 
octave  beyond  the  visible  violet. 

A  selection  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  compounds  with  their  fluorescent 
and  phosphorescent  colors  is  given  in  the 
following  list: 

All  of  these  compounds  respond  vividly 
to  the  excitation  of  the  iron  arc,  but 
arc  influenced  very  little  by  the  mercury 
lamp;  for,  as  before  stated,  the  glass  tube  of 
the  latter  absorbs  the  high  frequency  ultra- 


Fluoresccnt 
Color 


Phosphorescent 
Color 


Platino  barium  cyanide     .... 

Calcium  tungstate 

Willemitc  (natural)  (zinc  silicate)    . 
Willcmite  (artificial)  (zinc  silicate) 

Strontium  sulphide 

Red  calcite  (calcium  carb.) 

Barium  sulijhide  (Waggoner's  preparation) 

Cadmium  silicate  (calcined) 

Uranium  fluoride 

Salicylic  acid  and  its  salts 


Bright  green 

Light  blue 

Vivid  yellowish  green 

Pale  green 

(ireen 

IMnk 

Pink 

Yellow 

Bright  green 

Blue 


None 

Very  faint 

Green 

Bright  green 

Green 

Dark  red 

Primrose  yellow 

Yellow 

Pale  green 

None 


in  their  respective  colors,  being  under  con- 
tinuous excitation  as  they  pass  before  the 
opening  in  the  box  containing  the  mercury 
lamp.  The  color  effects  may  be  varied  by 
painting  the  phosphorescent  materials  in 
different  designs  on  the  discs,  so  that  they 
may  be  blended  by  rotation.  One  of  these 
dcwsigns  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  case  the 
radial  star  is  made  with  rhodamin  paint  and 
the  ground  is  painted  with  plain  calcium 
sulphide.     On  rotating  the  disc,  the  center 


violet  waves  that  are  required  to  bring  out 
their  fluorescent  colors.  For  the  same 
reason  these  compounds  cannot  be  mixed 
with  varnish  and  applied  as  oil  paints  like 
the  sulphides  of  calcium  and  zinc,  the  varnish 
being  opaque  to  the  required  exciting  waves. 
In  preparing  them  for  examination,  however, 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder  and  sifted 
over  a  surface  previously  painted  with  thin 
gum  water  or  some  other  adhesive.  In  this 
way  discs  may  be  prepared  for  rotation  in 
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the  phosphoroscope  referred  to  above,  an  iron 
arc  being  substituted  for  the  mercury  lamp. 

Designs  of  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  may  also 
be  prej^ared  with  these  compounds,  which, 
under  ordinary  light,  will  appear  only  in 
shades  of  gray  or  white;  but  as  soon  as  the 
invisible  ultra-violet  rays  fall  on  them  they 
will  immediately  show  their  characteristic 
fluorescent  colors. 

The  iron  arc  naturally  emits  a  considerable 
amount  of  visible  light  in  addition  to  the 
invisible  ultra-violet  waves,  and  it  may  he 
suggested  that  it  is  this  visible  light  which 
produces  the  fluorescent  colors.  To  show 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  a  piece  of 
thin  window  glass  or  a  piece  of  clear  mica 
only  two  or  three  thousandths  of  an  inch 
thick  may  be  interposed  between  the  iron 
arc  and  the  prepared  card.  Although  the 
glass  or  mica  is  incompetent  to  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  visible  light  from  the 
iron  arc,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illumination 
of  the  material,  yet  its  rays  will  now  ])roduce 
no  sign  of  the  former  colors.  On  remo\nng 
the  glass  or  mica,  the  colors  immediately 
appear,  although  the  visible  illumination  is 
practically  no  stronger.  It  can  thus  be 
conclusively  shown  that  the  fluorescent  colors 
are  created  by  the  invisible  ultra-violet 
waves  to  which  the  glass  and  mica  arc 
opaque. 

There  are,  however,  certain  substances 
which  are  alike  transparent  to  these  visible 
and  invisible  waves.  Thus  if  a  plate  of  clear 
quartz  or  selenite  is  used  for  a  shield  between 
the  iron  arc  and  the  fluorescent  material,  the 
color  of  the  latter  is  not  destroyed  as  it  is 
with  a  shield  of  glass  or  mica. 

The  beautiful  elTccts  that  are  produced 
by  fluorescence  and  ph()S]:)horescencc  shotild 
not  be  passed  by  as  merely  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  interesting  to  the  scientific  mind,  for 
they  contain  a  message  of  profotmd  meaning 
which  may  be  interpreted  in  the  future  for 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  do  not  know  at  present  how  to 
produce  this  cold  li^ht  of  suflicient  brilliancy 
for  ])ractical  purposes,  but  we  all  realize  the 
wasteful  inefllciency  of  our  present  artificial 
illuminants,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  gain  such 
insight  into  the  workings  of  nattire  as  will 
enable  us  to  duplicate  to  some  tiseful  extent 
the  light  producing  mechanism  with  which 
she  has  endowed  the  firefly  and  the  glow- 
worm, or  at  least  discover  some  other  photo- 
genic process  which  will  be  more  economical 
than  our  existing  methods. 


AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING 
AND  THE  DEMAND  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENGINEERS.* 

By  Samuel  Fortier 

Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Half  a  century  a^'o  engineering  attracted 
little  attention.  Then  only  a  small  number 
of  men  followed  this  vocation  and  there  were 
few  institutions  which  gave  instruction  in 
this  subject.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
people  of  the  North  were  pitted  against  those 
of  the  South  in  a  war  to  the  death  that  men 
began  to  recognize  the  x'alue  of  technical 
training  and  to  ciucslion  the  wisdom  of 
comi)elling  all  college  students  to  spend  so 
large  a  part  of  their  time  in  a  study  of  dead 
languages  and  a  dead  ])ast. 

The  widespread  demand  for  an  education 
dilTering  from  that  given  by  the  classical 
colleges  culminated  in  the  ])assage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  July  12,  1S62. 
This  act  gave  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  relating 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In 
1909,  sixty-seven  of  these  land-grant  colleges 
had  been  established. 

The  imj)ortance  of  these  institutions  may 
be  gathered  from  a  few  statistics  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Oflice  of  Experiment 
Stations  for  1909.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  permanent  funds  and  eciuipment  of  these 
colleges  amount  to  SI  12,000,000,  and  the 
revenue  from  all  sources,  state  and  federal, 
to  over  S1S,000,000  a  year.  In  regard  to  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  number  of  students 
in  each,  one  iinds  a  larger  percentage  of 
students  in  the  ])reparatory,  special,  and 
short  courses  than  in  the  four-year  courses. 
In  1909  there  were  enrolled  in  the  four- year 
courses,  27,')79  students,  of  whom  24,930 
are  grouped  as  follows: 

Engineering 17,(S92 

Agriculture  .  4,999 

Household  economy     .1 ,443 

Forestry 223 

Veterinary  science  215 

Horticulture  15S 


Total 


24,930 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1909,  the  total  number  of 
engineering  students  in  alt  the  universities, 

♦Paper   read   before   the  American    Society    of    Ainicultural 
Engineers. 
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colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  the  United 
States  was  31,748,  of  which  number  17,892 
were  found  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
13,856  in  the  state  institutions  other  than 
land-grant  and  private  technical  schools. 

The  foregoing  statistics  disclose  two  facts 
that  are  not  generally  known.  These  are, 
first,  that  the  land-grant  institutions  are 
engineering  rather  than  agricultural  colleges; 
and  second,  that  they  are  training  more  than 
56  per  cent  of  all  the  engineering  students 
of  the  nation. 

So  great  is  the  preponderance  of  engineering 
students    and    engineering     courses    in  these 
public  institutions  that  it  would  seem  proi)er 
to  review  briefly  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  and  the  courses  offered  in  these 
subjects.     I  shall  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  both  the 
individual    states    and    territories    and    the 
nation    as    a    whole.      The    nation    donated 
10,500,000  acres  of  its  pubHc  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  ''instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," 
and   last   year   both   state   and   federal   aid, 
exclusive  of  tuition  fees,  amounted  to  nearly 
$17,000,000.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  right  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  instruct 
by   means   of   state   and   federal   aid   nearly 
18,000  students  in  engineering  and  only  5,000 
in  agriculture.     This  is  not  germane  to  my 
theme.    I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  kind  of  instruction  given  and  the 
courses  offered  in  engineering  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  act   under 
which  they  were  organized  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  maintained.    One  has  but 
to  scan  the  list  of  courses  offered  to  find  that 
nearly  all  are  classified  under  civil,  mechanical, 
electrical  and  mining  engineering,  thus  pla- 
cing these  colleges  in  the  competition  with  a 
large  number  of  state  universities  and  private 
technical  schools.     Nor  is  this  all.     In  their 
eagerness  to  train  civil  engineers  for  railroad 
corporations,  mechanical  engineers  for  manu- 
facturers,   and    hydro-electric    engineers    for 
water-power  companies,  they  are  neglecting 
to  train  men  for  the  engineering  work  of  the 
farm.-      Only    one    out    of    the    sixty-seven 
institutions — the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts — offers  a  degree 
in   agricultural  engineering  and  few  devote 
much    time    or   attention   to   this    phase    of 
engineering. 

Now,  in  the  brief  time  alloted  to  me  I  shall 
endeavor  to  outline  the  scope  of  agricultural 
engineering  and  to  indicate  the  need  and  the 
demand  for  training  along  this  line.     As  I 


view  it,  the  general  courses  may  be  subdivided 
into  six  branches,  three  of  which  relate  to  the 
farm  and  three  to  agricultural  communities. 
This  tentative  subdivision  is  as  follows: 

1.  Farm  machinery  and  farm  motors. 

2.  Farm  structures,  including  rural  archi- 

tecture. 

3.  Rural  water  suppHes  and  sanitation. 

4.  Public  roads. 

5.  Drainage. 

6.  Irrigation. 

These  six  major  studies  would,  of  course, 
be  supplemented  by  instruction  in  English, 
mathematics,  drawing,  agricultural  chemistry, 
physics,  soils,  surveying  and  elementary 
engineering. 

One  or  more  of  the  subdivisions  of  this 
course  as  outlined  is  now  taught  in  most  of  the 
land -grant  colleges,  but  with  a  few  exceptions 
they  arc  mere  side  issues  to  what  is  considered 
the  more  important  work  of  training  men  to 
become  professional  engineers.  The  institu- 
tions of  this  class  located  in  the  West  give 
instruction  in  irrigation  as  part  of  the  civil 
engineering  course.  Those  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  have  more  or  less  complete  courses 
on  farm  machinery  and  farm  motors,  while 
the  subject  of  roads  and  pavements  is  in- 
cluded in  a  large  number  of  civil  engineering 
courses;  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this 
instruction  is  chiefly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  municipal  engineer.  Rural  water  supplies, 
farm  sanitation,  and  farm  structures  are  for 
the  most  part  overlooked.  What  is  urgently 
needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  engineering 
course  in  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
which  will  combine  the  courses  of  farm 
machinery  and  farm  motors  as  now  given 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College;  irrigation  as  now  given 
in  the  University  of  California  and  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Colorado;  rural  archi- 
tecture and  cement  work  as  given  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  and  highway  engi- 
neering as  taught  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  That  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  better  and  more  general  training  for  the 
engineering  work  of  the  farm  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  facts,  which  relate  to  the 
main  branches  of  such  a  course  as  I  have 
outlined. 
Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  crops  of  com,  cotton, 
wheat  and  oats  for  the  past  season  aggregate 
a  value  of  over  $3,400,000,000.  All  four  are 
annual  crops,  requiring  the  preparation  of 
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the  soil  and  the  subsequent  operations  of 
seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing. When  one  tries  to  estimate  the  large 
number  of  implements,  machines  and  motors 
required  for  a  task  of  this  magnitude,  some 
realization  is  had  of  what  is  annually  expended 
by  American  farmers  in  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  this  necessary  equipment. 
The  census  of  1900  estimated  the  value  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery  at  over 
$761,000,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
for  new  implements  and  new  machinery  at 
over  $100,000,000.  This  was  ten  years' ago 
and  since  then  not  only  the  number  of 
implements  and  machines,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  number  of  motors,  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  simple,  inexpensive  imple- 
ments used  by  our  fathers  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  replaced  by  more  complicated 
and  more  expensive  machines.  Out  of  the 
hand  flail  of  the  fifties  has  been  evolved 
the  steam  thresher  of  today.  The  modern 
harvester  does  the  work  of  a  large  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  equipped  only 
with  the  sickle;  and  motors,  trolley  cars,  and 
railroads  have  relegated  the  saddle  bags  to 
the  museum.  These  great  changes  during 
the  lifetime  of  men  still  living,  and  more 
particularly  the  substitution  during  the  past 
decade  of  motors  for  horses  and  mules,  have 
created  a  widespread  demand  for  young  men 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  motors  and  ma- 
chines and  the  principles  which  underlie  their 
construction  and  use.  Studies  of  this  char- 
acter are  now  as  essential  to  the  ambitious 
farmer  boy  as  anatomy  is  to  the  embryo 
doctor.  The  simple  arts  of  mending  a  flail, 
whetting  a  scythe,  or  harnessing  a  team  have 
grown  into  a  complicated  business,  demanding 
not  only  experience  and  skill  but  special 
training  as  well. 
Farm  Structures 

Some  colleges  now  give  instruction  in  rural 
architecture,  others  in  farm  architecture,  and 
still  others  in  cement  and  concrete.  I  have 
attempted  to  combine  these  under  one  head 
and  to  make  the  subject  broad  enough  to 
include  such  types  as  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  concrete  drinking  troughs,  silos,  barns 
and  country  residences.  A  number  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  give  a  course  in  archi- 
tecture, but  like  many  others  it  is  designed 
to  draw^  men  away  from  the  farm.  Under- 
graduates who  are  taught  to  design  and 
supervise  the  erection  of  the  palatial  homes 
of  the  rich,  find  the  city  or  its  suburbs  the 
most  convenient  place  to  practice  their 
profession.    Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  nation 


provided  for  instruction  of  a  kind  suitable 
for  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm;  but  the 
millions  of  poorly-designed  farm  houses 
which  still  mar  the  landscape  are  mute 
evidences  that  the  instruction  given  did  not 
include  rural  architecture.  The  improvement 
in  farm  buildings  so  urgently  needed  does  not 
call  for  money  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  things.  Out  of  the  same  materials 
and  with  very  little  extra  labor  may  be  built 
a  pleasant,  convenient,  healthy,  and  durable 
country  residence,  or  the  reverse.  The  main 
difference  is  one  of  i)lan  and  execution. 
Rural  Water  Supplies  and  Sanitation 

The  contrast  between  rural  and  urban 
residences  is  still  more  strongly  emphasized 
in  relation  to  the  water  supplies  and  sanitation 
of  each.  Skilled  engineers  are  employed  to 
provide  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  cities 
and  equally  skilled  biologists  detennine  its 
purity,  while  but  little  attention  is  given  to 
farm  water  supplies  and  sanitation.  Most  of 
the  laborious  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  for  providing  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  fresh  water  and  for  removing  the 
waste.  Day  after  day  and  year  after  year 
the  old  oaken  bucket  is  pulled  up  out  of  the 
open  well  by  means  of  a  wet,  dirty  rope,  and 
later  on  the  same  water  may  have  to  be 
carried  by  tired  hands  from  the  kitchen  to 
pollute  the  dooryard. 

Farmers  procure  water  for  their  needs 
from  the  same  sources  which  supi)ly  water  to 
the  residences  of  cities.  These  are  springs, 
wells,  cisterns,  reservoirs,  lakes  and  rivers; 
but  the  training  and  experience  necessary  to 
utilize  such  sources  for  the  benefit  of  the  one 
class  differ  in  many  essentials  from  those  of 
the  other.  The  civil  engineer  may  succeed 
in  building  a  distributing  reservoir  for  a  city 
and  yet  fail  in  his  effort  to  build  a  cistern 
for  a  farmer.  His  computations  for  a  high 
water  tower  may  be  correct  and  those  for  a 
windmill  wholly  wrong  in  principle.  It  is 
true,  both  belong  to  hydraulic  engineering, 
but  so  long  as  engineers  are  trained  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  city  and  to  neglect  those 
of  the  country,  w^c  need  not  expect  a  high 
class  of  engineering  on  the  farm. 

Farm  sanitation  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance, for  on  it  depends  in  no  small  degree 
the  health  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and 
to  a  less  extent  that  of  the  dweller  in  cities. 
The  milk  can  washed  in  polluted  water  from 
the  farm  well  may  carry  disease  to  thousands. 

The  farm  water  supplies  of  Minnesota 
have  recently  been  investigated  by  Messrs. 
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Kellerman  and  Whiltaker  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  and  after 
making  a  careful  examination  of  seventy-nine 
typical  farm  water  supplies  of  that  State, 
they  concluded  their  report  as  follows: 

1.  Both  farm  and  city  are  suflering  from 
the  careless  management  of  rural  sanitation. 

2.  Exhaustive  data  upon  seventy-nine 
carefully  selected  and  typical  rural  water 
supplies  show  that  twenty  were  good  and 
that  fifty-nine  were  i)ollutcd;  the  chief  cause 
of  the  polluted  wells  being  due  to  careless  or 
ignorant  management. 

8.  During  this  investigation  twenty-three 
of  the  farms  examined  showed  a  record  of 
typhoid  fever. 

4.  The  protection  of  farm  supplies  by 
common-sense  methods  obvious  to  anyone 
who  will  try  to  discover  the  dangers  incident 
to  his  own  water  supply,  would  render  safe 
the  majority  of  farm  supplies  which  are  now 
polluted. 
Public  Roads 

In  1904  the  office  of  ])ublic  roads  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
collected  and  compiled  from  every  county  in 
the  Union  data  pertaining  to  the  mileage, 
revenues,  and  cost  of  country  roads;  this 
information  was  condensed  in  Bulletin  No. 
32  of  that  office,  from  which  the  following 
facts  are  taken: 

The  total  road  mileage  of  the  United  States 
is  classified  as  follows: 

milp:s 

Improved  roads  ir)3,()()4 

Unimproved  roads    .  .    1,997,906 

Total 2,151,570 

The  improved  roads  are  further  classified 
as: 

MILES 

Roads  surfaced  with  gravel     .       108,233 

Roads  surfaced  \\'ith  stone       .         38,022 

Roads  surfaced  with  si)ecial 

material  0,810 

In  the  same  year  the  total  expenditures  for 
public  roads  and  bridges  was  nearly  $80,000,- 
000.  This  was  furnished  by  counties,  town- 
ships and  districts,  and  included  poll  taxes, 
labor,  bond  issues  and  state  funds. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  statistics 
is  the  enonnous  extent,  comprising  nearly 
2,000,000  miles,  of  unimproved  roads  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  authority  estimates 
the  cost  of  macadam  roads  at  $4500  per  mile; 
of  gravel  roads  at  $1500  per  mile;  and  of  other 
surfacing  materials  at  $1000  per  mile.     It  is 


thus  obvious  that  an  expenditure  of  something 
like  $3,000,000,000  will  be  required  to  convert 
the  common  earth  roads  of  this  country  into 
even  good  gravel  roads.  That  this  change 
is  desirable  few  will  gainsay;  that  it  is  neces- 
sary under  modern  conditions  and  the 
relations  now  existing  between  producer  and 
consumer,  is  also  quite  generally  admitted. 

The  rapid  increase  in  urban  population 
has  greatly  multiplied  the  demand  for  the 
])crishable  products  of  the  dairy,  truck  farm 
and  orchard,  and  the  value  of  such  products 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  their  speedy 
transportation  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
For  tliis  and  other  reasons  the  auto  truck  and 
similar  product-carrying  motors  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  horse  and  cart  and  the  farm 
wagon.  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better 
roads  is  rajndly  spreading  to  each  farm  and 
hamlet.  As  a  result  of  this  awakening,  our 
2,000,000  miles  of  earth  roads  cannot  much 
longer  remain  in  their  present  condition. 
American  farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  on  an 
average  of  23  cents  to  haul  a  ton  a  mile  when 
10  cents  would  suffice  if  the  highways  were 
improved. 

In  casting  about  for  ways  and  means  to 
bring  about  a  change,  one  of  the  vexing 
l)roblems  which  now  confronts  the  states 
which  have  decided  in  favor  of  better  roads, 
is  the  honest  and  efficient  expenditure  of 
road  funds.  The  citizens  of  California 
recently  voted  to  bond  the  state  for  $18,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
state  highways.  The  majority  of  those  who 
opposed  this  measure  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  no  definite  plan  had  been  worked  out  to 
show  where  the  highways  were  to  be  built 
and  what  method  of  construction  should  be 
followed.  Furthermore,  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  act  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  roadways  when  built. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  California  would 
receive  much  more  benefit  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  special  fund  and  that  of  the 
$2,000,000  which  the  State  annually  expends 
for  highways  if  her  agricultural  college  had 
seen  lit  to  establish  years  ago  a  good  course 
in  highway  engineering.  The  state  engineer 
and  other  state  and  county  officials  would 
not  now  have  their  best  eflorts  impaired  by 
the  lack  of  men  competent  to  plan  and  locate, 
construct  and  maintain  the  public  roads  of 
the  State.  It  is  true,  the  University  of 
California  for  a  number  of  years  has  given 
instruction  in  highway  engineering  as  part 
of  the  civil  engineering  course,  but  the  main 
purpose    of    such    instruction    is    evidently 
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designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  city  streets 
and  pavements,  since  the  time  given  to  the 
subject  is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  both  city  streets  and  country 
roads. 
The  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands 

In  1903  a  committee  on  rural  engineering, 
of  which  the  wTiter  was  a  member,  was 
appointed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions to  prepare  and  submit  a  report  on  this 
subject.    From  this  I  quote  the  following: 

**The  marsh  and  overflowed  lands  along  our 
seacoast  and  the  bottom  lands  bordering  many 
of  our  rivers,  arc  at  present  unsightly, 
unproductive,  and  in  some  instances  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  surrounding  districts.  They 
need  only  to  be  diked  and  drained  to  be  the 
most  valuable  lands  in  the  country.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  improvements  will  add 
immensely  to  the  agricultural  values  of  the 
country,  and  the  work  is  certain  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  near  future.  It  involves,  how- 
ever, a  larger  knowledge  of  agricultural 
engineering  than  can  now  be  obtained  in  our 
land-grant  colleges.  In  fact,  the  profession 
of  agricultural  engineer,  so  prominent  in 
Europe,  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  drainage  practice. 
The  principles  of  drainage  are  understood 
by  but  few,  and  instruction  in  our  colleges 
is  meager  and  far  from  being  up-to-date." 

Since  the  above  was  written  and  in  response 
to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate 
of  December  9,  1907,  more  definite  infor- 
mation has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Elliott,  Chief  of  Drainage  Investi- 
gations, as  of  the  Office  of  Ex])criniental 
Stations.  Mr.  Elliott  classified  the  unre- 
claimed swamp,  overflowed,  and  wet  fanning 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  estimate  their 
extent  as  follows: 

ACRES 

Permanent  swam])  lands  .')2,()0r),()20 

Wet  grass  lands     .  (),S2(),019 

Periodically  overflowed  lands   14,747,SOr) 
Periodically  swampy  lands  4,7()(),179 

Occupied  fann  lands 

needing  drainage  .    ir)(),()00,0()O 

Total        ....    229,00:),()2:5 

In  showing  the  efTect  on  public  health  of 
draining  swamj)  lands,  the  pamphlet  recites 
many  instances  where  the  number  of  deaths 
from  malaria  has  been  greatly  reduced  as  a 
result   of   such   drainage.      The   benefits   of 


agriculture  from  the  same  cause  are  placed 
so  high  in  the  millions  as  to  be  well  nigh 
incomprehensible.  Perhaps  the  most  surpris- 
ing thing  about  this  inquiry  is  that  each  state 
in  the  Union  is  in  need  of  drainage.  The 
figures  giving  the  total  extent,  exclusive 
of  occupied  farm  lands,  varies  all  the  way 
from  SOOO  acres  in  Little  Rhodv  to  nearly 
20,000,000  acres  in  Florida. 
Irrigation 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  subject 
of  irrigation.  Two-fifths  of  the  United  States 
is  arid  and  the  remaining  three-fifths,  although 
humid,  is  subject  to  periodical  droughts  during 
which  crop  failures  can  be  averted  only  by 
artificial  watering.  In  the  past  ten  years 
nearly  16,000,000  people  have  been  added  to 
our  i)opulation.  The  j)ublic  lands  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  their  natural  state  have  been 
taken  up  and  the  farms  for  the  future  millions 
must  be  wrested  from  the  desert  by  irrigation 
or  from  the  swami)s  by  drainage.  About 
L'^,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  have  been 
reclaimed.  The  water  which  is  applied  to 
this  area  each  crop-giving  season  would  cover 
the  whole  of  New  England  to  a  depth  of 
1')  inches.  The  handling  of  this  enormous 
volume,  its  distribution  over  widely-scattered 
areas,  and  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of 
fields  so  that  water  may  be  s])read  evenly 
over  them,  call  for  an  amount  of  experience 
and  skill  not  equaled  in  any  other  branch  of 
agriculture.  Western  farmers  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  lands  they  have  relcaimed,  but 
their  task  is  not  completed.  So  great  is  the 
waste  of  water  at  present  that  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  land  might  be  reclaimed  if  the 
waste  waters  were  saved  and  utilized.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  farmers  will  accom- 
plish this  reform  by  their  unaided  efl"orts. 
They  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can 
without  the  assistance  and  sui)ervisi()n  of  the 
trained  specialist.  All  over  the  irrigated  West 
from  every  district  and  from  nearly  every 
farm,  and  also  from  the  drought-stricken 
states  of  the  East  and  Middle  East,  comes 
the  call  for  help:  How  shall  I  line  my  ditch 
to  prevent  loss  from  seei)age;  how  much  water 
is  needed  for  this  and  that  crojv,  when  should 
it  be  a])plied;  how  shall  1  prepare  my  fields 
so  that  the  ditch  water  will  moisten  the  soil 
uniformly;  and  what  is  the  most  suitable 
device  for  measuring  water.  In  other  instances 
men  want  information  on  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  and'  tanks,  the  installation  of 
pumps,  the  erection  of  windmills,  and  the 
drainage  of  seeped  lands.  These  calls  for 
help    come    \\'ith    every    mail    to    both    the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Our  branch  is  doing  what  it  can  in  this 
direction,  but  the  appropriation  is  much  too 
small  to  cover  even  a  small  part  of  the  entire 
field.  As  for  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  only  a  few  of  our  far 
western  institutions  maintain  strong  depart- 
ments in  irrigation.  The  large  majority  is 
engaged  in  other  lines  of  investigations. 

I  offer  in  conclusion  the  following  brief 
summary : 

1.  The  great  middle  class  of  this  nation — 
those  who  toil  in  fields  and  shops — intended 
to  provide  a  practical  and  scientific  education 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
by  the  establishment  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

2.  At  present  over  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
the  collegiate  students  in  these  colleges  are 
being  trained  for  the  engineering  profession. 


3.  The  kind  of  training  which  these 
engineering  students  obtain  tends  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  farm  and  shop  to  the  city 
where  they  become  the  able  lieutenants  of 
corporations  and  municipalities. 

4.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  the 
land-grant  colleges  have  been  catering  to  the 
demand  for  engineers  on  the  part  of  corpo- 
rations and  municipalities  and  have  expended 
little  effort  or  money  in  training  specialists 
for  the  engineering  work  of  agricultural 
communities. 

5.  Unless  the  curricula  of  the  engineering 
course  of  these  institutions  are  modified  there 
is  certain  to  be  overcrowding  in  the  older 
branches  of  the  engineering  profession. 

G.  Meanwhile  progress  in  agriculture  and 
the  improvement  of  rural  districts  are  being 
immeasurably  retarded  through  the  lack  of 
competent  agricultural  engineers. 


COMPENSATORS* 

Part  III 
By  W.  W.  Lewis 


Compensators  for  Boosting  Voltage  of  Power  Sta- 
tions 

(a)  Single-phase.  Occasionally  a  slight  boost 
in  line  voltage  may  be  desired,  say  from 
2200  to  2400  volts.  In  cases  of  emergency 
a  standard  10  to  1  ratio  Type  *'  H  "  transformer 
may  be  used.  Fig.  24  shows  the  manner  of 
connection.  Since  the  secondary  of  the 
standard  transformer  is  not  insulated  for 
2200  volt  service,  when  used  as  a  compensator 
in  this  way,  the  transformer  must  be  insulated 


secondarv,  designed  for  375  kw.  output  at 
9900/ 1 0 175/ 1 0450/ 10725;  1 1000     volts     with 


2300  volts  impressed, 
ditions  are  as  follows: 


The  maximum  con- 


Section 
ab 
be 

5(50,000 
2 


Current 
128.8 
37.9 


=  80  kw. 


Volts 
2300 
8700 


Watts 
230,000 
330,000 
560,000 


-^4^0Ms  — 


Fig.  24 

from  the  ground  by  mounting  in  a  dry  place 
on  a  wooden  platform,  or  by  some  similar 
method.  For  a  larger  boost  in  voltage,  a 
special  compensator  must  be  provided.  Fig. 
25  shows  such  a  compensator  rated  25  cycles, 
280  kw.,  1 1000/9900  volts  primary,  2300 Volts 

*Parts  I  and  II  of  this  article  were  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber. 1910,  and  February.  1911,  issues  of  the  Review,  respectively. 
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Fig.  25 

(b)     Two-phase  to  three-phase. 

Case  1 :  three-phase  voltage  greater  than 
two-phase.     (Fig.  26-a.) 

Case  2:  two-phase  voltage  greater  than 
three-phase.    (Fig.  26-b.) 

Case  3 :  two-phase  and  three-phase  voltages 
equal.    (Fig.  26-c.) 

An  inspection  of  Figs.  26  and  27  will  show 
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Pig.  26.a 


the     following    current     and    voltage    rela- 
tions : 
In  section  hg: 

Case  1:  current  /'s;  voltage  (O.SOOea  — ^2). 

Cases  2  and  3:  current  h\  voltage 

(e2-0.S()()f3). 

1 91  section  gf: 

The  three-phase  current  73  is  in  direct 
opi>osition  to  the  two-phase  current  Z?. 
The  resultant  current  in  the  section  will 
therefore  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  three- 
phase  and  two-phase  currents. 

Case  1:  current  (/s  — /a);  voltage  eo. 

Cases   2   and   3:   current    (/a  —  /?);   voltage 

O.S()()f3. 


^,u 


Sections  ah  and  de.  Case  3:  a  and  b  and 
d  and  e  coincide,  but  for  the  sake  of  uniform- 
ity the  current  may  be  considered  as  /o. 

Case  1:  current  7*3 ;  voltage  {('3  — ^-i)- 

Case  2:  current  /s;  voltage  (^2  —  ^3). 

Case  3:  current  /o;  voltage  (^2  — ^3)  =<^. 

In  section  bd: 

The  current  in  this  section  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two-phase  and  three-phase  currents, 


Fig.  26-c 


which  are  150  degrees  apart.     (Fig.  27.)     In 
all  three  cases  this  resultant  is 

ir  =\'(/3  sin  3()°)-  +  (/2-/3  cos  'Mff 

=  V   (1.2   /3)'  +  (/2-().S()()   /3)- 

Case  1 :  voltage  co. 

Case  2:  voltage  ^3. 

Case  3 :  voltage  e-i  =  ^3. 

Then  for  the  general  case  we  may  write: 

1.  The     current     in     section     hg     is     1*3 
if  0.806^3  is  greater  than  eo;  otherwise  I's. 

2.  The  current  in  section  gf  is  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  /3  and  ii  equals  (13  — /2). 

3.  The  current  in  sections  ah  and  de  is 
1*3  if  ez  is  greater  than  ^2;  otherwise  ii. 

4.  The  current  in  hd  in  all  cases  equals 

V''(M/3)^+(/2-().S()0Z3)- 

Likewise  we  may  write  for  the  voltages: 

1.  The  voltage  across  section   hg  is    the 
difference     between      eo     and      ().S()Gf3,      or 

(6'2-().S()()C3). 

2.  The    voltage   across    section    gf  is   <*2, 
if     ().SS()f3    is     greater    than    ^2;     otherwise 

().N()GC3. 

3.  The    voltage   across    section    {ah-\-d€) 
is  the  diflference  between  e-i  and  cz,  or  {e^  —  cz)- 

Then  the  rating  of  the  teaser  will  be  one- 
half  the  following  quantities: 

Case  1:  /3(0.Sr)()r3-r2)  +  <'2(/2-/3). 

Cases  2  and  3 : 

^2(^2  -  ().80()C3)  +0.SG(k3(/3  - 1*2) . 

The  compensator  rating  of  the  main  will  be 
one-half  the  following  quantities: 

Case  1: 

i^{ez'-€.)+e^\  (j^ii' 13)'  + U2- 0.801)  I3)- 
Cases  2  and  3 : 

*2(e2-e3)+<?8V(i4  13)2 +  (/j_ 0.806  uY 
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Example: 

To  transform  GOO  kw.  at  50  cycles  from 
6600  volts  two-phase  to  6600  volts  three- 
phase,  case  3  will  applv.  Referring  to  Fig. 
26-c: 


Fig.  28 

fo  =  ()600 
/2  =  45..') 
f3  =  6G00 
J3  =  o2.5 

Teaser: 

Current  in  //g  =  i2  =  4r).r) 

Voltage  across  //g=  (^2  — O..SGG  ez)  =SSO 

Current  in  gf=(h  —  ^2)  =  7 

Voltage  across  ^=0.SG6  6'3  =  ''>720 

Rating  of  teaser 

_  4;").:)  XSS()  +  7  X  .")72()  _  SOOSO 


=  40  kw. 


Main: 

Current  in  hd 

=  v'(32  u)'+{i2-o.sm  f3)2  =  2G.2:> 

Voltage  across  hd  =  e^  =  i)()Oi) 

Rating  of  main 

G600X2G.2O     173250     ,^, 

2  =       2       ='^'^^'^- 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  compensators 
could  be  furnished  as  follows:  teaser  (I)  H, 
50  cycle,  40  kw.,  OGOO  volt  (three-phase)  to 
6600  volt  (two-phase);  and  main  (1)  H,  50 
cycle,  87  kw.,  (iGOO  volt  (three-phase)  to 
6600  volt  (two-[)hase). 

The  usual  practice  is,  however,  to  furnish 
two  interchangeable  units  of  identical  size 
and  design,  which  practice  requires  larger 
units  but  is  more  satisfactory  in  case  of  future 
repairs  or  replacements.  A  spare  unit  may 
be  provided  to  be  used  in  case  of  breakdown 
of  either  main  or  teaser.     In  this  case  an 


86.6  per  cent  tap  is  provided  in  the  main  at  g' 
(Fig.  28),  and  a  50  per  cent  tap  in  the  teaser 
at  c\  Then  the  capacity  is  calculated  as  follows : 
Maximum  current  in  hg  or  g'd  when  used 
as  teaser  equals  45.5. 


Fig.  29 

Maximum  current  in  fg  or  ag'  when  used 

as  main  equals  26.25. 

Capacitv  equals 

45.5X8S0  +  2G.25X57.20     190190     ,,.  , 

0  -  =  — _ —  =  9o  kw. 

for  which  installation  (2)  H,  50  cycle, 
95  kw.,  G()00  volt  (three-phase)  to  6600  volt 
(two-phase)  interchangeable  units  would  be 
furnished. 
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Fig.  30a 


Pig.  30b 


For  the  ];articular  case  of  e2  =  0.866  «j, 
three-  to  two-phase  transformation  may  be 
acc()m])Hshcd  by  the  use  of  three  compen- 
sators, connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  but 
this  has  no  advantages  over  the  **T"  con- 
nection and  is  seldom  used. 
(c)     Three-phase  to  three-phase. 

Example:  The  transformation  of  2200  kw., 
50  cvcles,  from  5600  volts  three-phase  to 
1.^500  volts  three-phase.     (Fig.  30.) 
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2200     _,,„,  ^     ^  . 

-5-  =  733  kw.  output  per  phase 

94X4570  =  430,000 
133X3230  =  430,000 

860,006 
«M>0  =  430  kw. 
430X3  =  1290  kw.,  rating  of  compensator. 
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Pig.  31-a 

Regulators 

We  have  heretofore  considered  compen- 
sators whose  primary  and  secondary  voltages 
were  fixed,  or  which  could  be  changed  only 
by  means  of  taps.  We  will  now  take  up 
induction  regulators,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  compensators,  with  the  primary  or  movable 
coil  across  the  line  and  the  secondary  or 
stationary  coil  in  series  with  the  load.  The 
delivered  voltage  e  may  be  varied  from 
^1+^2,  at  maximum  boosting  position  of  the 
rotor,  to  ei  — ej  at  maximum  bucking 
position.  The  movement  of  the  rotor 
produces  an  effect  equivalent  to 
shortening  or  lengthening  the  second- 
ary coil  be  from  a  positive  maximum 
to  a  negative  maximum.  (Fig.  31.) 
The  rating  of  the  regulator  is  the 
product  of  the  maximum  boost  or 
buck  and  the  delivered  lino  amperes, 
that  is,  ra  /..  Thus  an  IRS  2  -22-00- 
2200-220-100  signifies  a  2  pole,  22 kw., 
00  cycle,  single-phase  induction  reg- 
ulator with  an  output  of  100  amperes, 
and  capable  of  maintaining  a  con- 
stant delivered  voltage  of  2200,  with 
a  maximum  variation  in  the  generator 
voltage  of  220. 

In  the  three-phase  regulator  (Fig. 
32)  the  secondary  voltages  ad,  bf  and 
eg  may  be  considered  to  revolve  around 
the  centers  djsind  g.    The  phase  voltage  at  any 
time  is  then  the  resultant  of  the  primary  and 


secondary  voltages,  andthe  delivered  voltage  is 
this  resultant  times  \/3.  Thus  the  maximum 
phase  voltage  is  Oa,  the  minimum  Oa'\ 
Then  the  delivered  voltage  c'  equals  \/s 
XOa\  The  rating  of  the  compensator  is 
figured  as  before :  thus  an  IRT  4-1 9-(>0-2200 
-220-')0  refers  to  a  4  pole,  10  kw.,  60  cycle, 
three-phase  induction  regulator,   capable  of 
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Pig.  31-b 

delivering  50  amperes  at  a  constant  voltage 
of  2200,  with  a  maximum  variation  of  220 
volts  in  the  generator  voltage.  The  rating 
equals  220  X  50  X  v  3  =  1 9  kw.  The  windings, 
of  course,  are  designed  to  carry  the  maximum 
current  that  will  flow  at  any  position  of 
boost  or  buck. 

The   principle  of  operation  of  two-phase 


Fig.  32 

and   six-phase   regulators   is   similar   to   the 
above. 
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The  Arlington  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  groups 
of  textile  mill  buildings  in  the  United  States. 
Their  equipment  comprises  120,000  worsted 
spindles,  G2,000  cotton  spindles,  and  2400 
looms;  the  raw  material  handled  annually 
amounting  to  40,000,000  f)ounds  of  wool 
and  6,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  fin- 
ished products  consist  largely  of  worsted 
and  cotton  yarns. 

The  electrical  cqui[)ment  of  these  mills 
is  particularly  interesting,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  both  the  group  and  individual  systems 
of  drive  are  cxemi^lified.  Some  of  the  recent 
buildings  were  originally  designed  for  elec- 
trical drive,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  build- 


The  mill  buildings  are  arranged  as  shown 
on  the  chart.  (Fig.  I.)  Current  is  supplied 
to  the  various  groups  at  000  volts,  three- 
phase,  40  cycles  by  means  of  one  3000  kw. 
and  one  2000  kw.  Curtis  steam  turbine 
generator  set.  In  addition  to  these  generators 
there  are  two  engine-driven  units,  one  of 
000  kw.  and  one  of  350  kw.  capacity,  which 
are  ordinarily  held  in  reserve,  but  can  be 
operated  in  parallel  with  the  steam  turbine 
sets.  All  the  mill  buildings  \\411  eventually 
be  supplied  from  the  turbine  generator 
station,  but  there  are  at  present  two  small 
isolated  plants,  one  consisting  of  two  150 
kw.  belt-driven  generators,  which  supply 
current  for  the  motors  in  the  cotton  twisting 


j^t^tff&noN  /fills 


Fig.  1.     Ground  Plan  of  Mills.     Dotted  Lines  Between  Buildings  Represent  Undersround  Conduit  System 


ings  now  equipped  electrically  were  changed 
over  from  mechanical  drive. 

The  extent  to  which  the  electric  drive  has 
been  adopted  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  installed  at  present  about  1100 
motors,  aggregating  more  than  12,000  horse 
l)ower.  Practically  all  of  these  motors  are 
applied  directly  to  the  operation  of  textile 
machinery,  and  for  this  service  the  ])olyi)hase 
induction  motor  has  been  adopted  as  a 
standard  throughout.  There  are  also  some 
direct  current  motors  which  are  used  for  the 
operation  of  yard  locomotives  and  coal 
handling  machinery.  Nearly  all  of  the 
motors  installed  in  this  plant  are  of  (icneral 
Electric  manufacture. 


room,  and  the  other  consisting  of  one  200  kw. 
generator,  also  belt-driven,  which  supplies 
current  for  the  arc  lamps  lighting  the  yards. 
Current  for  the  motors  is  distributed  from 
the  turbine  station  by  means  of  underground 
conduit  carr3'ing  three  three-phase  circuits, 
which  enter  the  various  buildings  through 
the  basement.  There  is  also  an  auxiliary 
pole  Hne  carrying  two  circuits  as  shown  on 
the  chart,  which  will  eventually  be  replaced 
by  underground  conduit.  This  installation 
indicates  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
electric,  as  compared  with  the  mechanical 
transmission  of  power  for  the  operation  of 
machinery  located  in  widely  separated  build- 
ings.   Prior  to  the  adoption  of  electric  drive, 
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the    various    buildings    were    provided    with 

engines  to  which  steam  was  supplied  by 
separate  groups  of  l:)oiIers.  The  power  was 
pplied  through  lines  of  shafting  and  belting 
which^  due  to  the  length 
of  the  buildings  consumed 
a  large  percentage  of  the 
initial  power  in  friction  and 
belt  losses.  While  a  few  of 
these  engines  are  still  in  use, 
all  of  the  buildings  will 
eventually  be  sujijilied  with 
lelectrie  current  from  t  h  c 
'main  t  u  r  b  o  -  g  e  n  e  r  a  t  o  r 
station,  v\Tth  a  practically 
negligible  loss  in  transmis- 
sion.  With  this  system  in 
ov>eratton  a  very  consider- 
able saving  will  be  effected, 
due  to  the  concentration  of 
the  generating  equii>meriL 
which  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  maintenance 
charges  and  avoid  the 
expense  o(  labor  and  sujx'r- 
vision  involved  in  the 
operation  of  separate  boiler 
equipments. 

In    the    manufacture    of 
worsted  at    the    Arlington 
is  received  in   bales  which 


from  natural  oil  by  the  solvent  process. 
The  equalities  of  reliability,  simplicity  and 
safety,  which  are  inherent  in  the  polyphase 
induction  motor,  are  of  particular  value  in 


Mills,    the    wool 
arc  broken   and 


which 


FtSr  2*     Motors  Drivmg  Comprrsaon  and  Pump*  in  Solvent  Plant  by  Chain  BelU 


ihe  material    is  carried    by  a    conveyor  to 
ran    adjacent    building    where    it    is    freed 


Fis.  3.     Drawinc  and  Roving  Frames 

the  electrical  equipment  of  this  solvent 
]>lant,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  operating 
the  motors  in  the  same  building  with  large 
quantities  of  naphtha.  This 
liquid  is  circulated  in  a 
closed  system  by  means  of 
a  non -explosive  gas  mixture 
which  is  stored  under 
pressure  by  motor-driven 
compressors.  Six  motors  are 
used  to  drive  the  necessary 
machinery,  including  gas 
and  air  com  pressors,  blowers, 
exhausters,  and  centrifugal 
and  vacuum  ptimps.  The 
motors  range  in  capacity 
from  Hi)  hj).  to  30t>  h,p. 
and  drive  by  means  of  chain 
belts  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
Due  to  the  absence  of  all 
moving  contacts  on  the 
squirrel  cage  polyphase  in- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  motor,  these 
machines  can  be  safely 
operated  in  close  proximity 
to  the  naphtha  circulation 
an  additional  precaution  the 
motors  are  separated   from 


system  J  but  as 
machinery   and 
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Pis.  4.     7.S  H.P.  Induction  Motor  AiranBed  for  Individual  Drive  of  SpinninB  Frames 
(Gear  Cover  Left  OfT) 


the  digesters,  tanks,  etc.,  by  a  brick  wall,* 
After  leaving  the  solvent  plant  the  wool  is 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  and  is  then 
ready  for  carding  and  combing. 

The  carding  and  combing 
machinery  is  still  mechan- 
ically-driven through  long 
lines  of  shafting  frorn  the 
main  engine  room  which  is 
located  in  an  adjacent  build- 
ing.  On  some  sections  of  the 
shafting  it  has  been  necessary 
to  install  motors  to  relieve 
the  load  on  the  engine,  and 
arrangements  have  already 
been  made  to  entirely  replace 
mechanical  drive  with  motor 
drive. 

After  being  taken  from  the 
combs  the  worsted,  which  is 
now  in  the  form  of  **tops, " 
is  carried  to  the  spinning 
frames.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  product  is  sold 
in  the  fonn  of  "tops,"  and 
this  is  woiind  loosely  into 
balls  by  means  of  balling 
machines,  which  are  operated 
from  motor-driven   shafting, 


as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This 
illustration  also  indicates  the 
arrangement  of  the  motors 
for  a  number  of  the  spinning 
frames »  which  in  this  mill  are 
driven  in  groups  by  induc- 
tion motors  mounted  on  the 
ceiling  and  either  belt  •con- 
nccted  or  direct  connected  to 
overhead  countershafts;  the 
compensators  and  controller 
panels  being  mounted  on  the 
supporting  posts  of  the  build- 
ing as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

While  this  method  of  motor 
drive  has  proven  satisfactory 
in  service,  a  higher  efticiency 
has  Ijeen  obtained  in  more 
recent  installations  by  pro- 
viding each  frame  with  a 
separate  motor  mounted 
under  the  frame  itself  and 
driving  the  drum  through  a 
short  chain  belt,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  This  system 
of  motor  application  does 
away  entirely  with  overhead  shafting  and 
belting  and  the  power  losses  thereby  en- 
tailed, while  the  amount  of  current  con- 
sumed    in     the    operation    of    the    various 
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Fig.  5.      View  in  Wonted  Spiimisig  Room,  ShowinK  Ipdividaatty-Diiven  Fraraa 


♦All  of  the  atartitig  compeniiitors  for  the  six  motors  ar«  Igcated  on  a  pJatCorm  elevated  above  the  floor  and  under  the  eontrol 
of  one  man. 
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frames  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  work  done; 
this  feature  being  of  par- 
ticular value  when  portions 
of  the  mill  arc  shut  down. 
As  compared  wnth  group 
drive,  the  use  of  indi\ndual 
motors  for  driving  spinning 
frames  through  short  chain 
belts  in  this  way  eliminates 
the  variation  in  speed  in- 
herent in  the  latter  method, 
due  to  the  slippage  of  belts 
and  the  fluctuation  in  the 
load  caused  by  the  starting 
and  stopping  of  individual 
frames.  These  advantages 
are  combined  with  a  cleanli- 
ness and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  (see  Fig.  5)  not 
othenvise  obtainable. 

The  method  adopted   for 
driving    the    cone    winders 
is     shown     in     Fig.     «),     and     consists     of 
several  group  drives,  each  comprising  a  25 
h.p.,  600  r.p.m.  induction    motor    mounted 
on     the    ceiHng    and    direct    connected    to 


countershafting.  The  motor  is  located  at  the 
center  of  this  shaft,  each  half  of  which  is 
pronded  with  five  pulleys,  each  pulley 
dri\4ng  a  single  cone  winder  through  belting. 


Fiig.  6.     Cone  Winden  in  the  New  Yam  Mill 

The  relative  location  of  shafting  and  cone 

winders  is  shown  in  Fig.  0^  which  illustrates 

an  unfinished  installation  in  the  foreground, 

an<i  also  a  group  of  cone  winders  in  operation; 

this    latter    group     being 

sho\\Ti    in    the    left-hand    of 

the  illustration. 

The  method  adopted  for 
driving  jack  spoolers  is  in- 
dicated by  Fig,  7,  which 
shows  one  of  sev^eral  iH  h.p. 
induction  motors  mounted  on 
the  ceiling  and  belt  connected 
to  a  countershaft  which  drives 
sixteen  jack  spoolers  throuj^h 
belting.  In  this  case  a  belt 
tightener  head  was  necessary 
in  order  to  place  both  shaft- 
ing and  motor  within  one  bay 
and  thus  save  cutting  through 
a  cement  beam.  On  account 
of  the  extremely  small 
amount  of  [jower  required  for 
the  operation  of  these  ma- 
chines»  it  is  not  advisable 
to  adopt  individual  drive  for 
this  class  of  service. 

The  worsted  twisting 
machines  are  driven  in  small 
groups  through  countershaft- 
ing. There  are  nine  25  h.p.  motors 
installed  on  the  ceiling,  each  driving  four 
frames,  while  a  oU  h.p.  motor^  connected  to 
two  countershafts,  drives  eight  frames.    These 
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Fig.  8.     Rovin. 


tnft  Pramee 


twisting  machines  arc  located  in  one  of  the 
older  bnildinjis  and  at  |)rescnt  serve  to  take 
overflow  work  from  the  new  worsted  mill,  in 
which  the  general  arrangement  of  the  twist- 
ing  machines  is  similar  to 
that  indicated  above. 

The  worsted  yarn  is  now 
ready  for  the  weaving  opera- 
tions, althouj^h  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  yarn, 

in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarn  electric  drive  is 
extensively  used.  The 
picker  room  is  at  present 
driven  by  a  int)  h.p.  induc- 
tion motor  located  in  the 
basement,  but  the  IS 
machines  which  constitute 
the  equipment  of  this  room 
are  being  provided  with  in- 
dividual motor  drive  by 
means  of  0V2  h.p.  and  7 
h.p.  motors,  mounted 
directly  on  the  frame  work 
of  the  machines  and  driv- 
ing through  short  belts. 
The  equipment  of  this  picker 
room  is  an  illustration  of 
successive  developments  in  power  applica- 
tion, as  the  machinery  was  originally  driven 
by  steam  engine,  and  thereafter  the  group 
svstem  of   motor   drive    and    the   individual 


system     were     successively 
ado  [J  ted. 

The  carding  and  combing 
machinery  of  the  cotton 
spinning  mill  is  driven 
through  lines  of  shafting  by 
means  of  a  steam  engine 
located  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  the  main  shaft  and 
countershafts  and  belts 
licing  located  in  the  base- 
ment. 

As   the  loss  involved  in 
the  operation  of  this  mass  of 
shafts  and  belts  is  fully  ap- 
{jreciatcd,  this  entire  section 
will  eventually  be  provided 
with  motor  drive.      At  the 
present   time  t%vo    150   h.p, 
induction    motors   are   belt 
connected  to  the  main  shaft 
and   by   means  of    friction 
clutches   can   take    up   the 
load    when    the    engine    is 
simt  down.      This  arrange- 
ment was  made  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  section  of  the  mill  works  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.    In  order  tu  avoid  starting 
the  motors  under  load  they  are  thrown  into 


Fts.  9.      Cotton  Twiatms  Room 


service  before  the  engine  is  shut  down  and 
while  the  shafting  is  still  in  motion. 

The  twisting  room  of  the  cotton   mill  is 
pro\4ded  with  one  40  h.p.  and  six  GO  h.p. 
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ind action  motors,  which 
driv^e  the  machinery  in 
groups  as  sho^^Ti  in  Fig.  1); 
the  general  arrangement 
being  similar  to  that  adopted 
for  the  operation  of  the 
yam  testers. 

The  cotton  yarn  is  sold 
in  various  forms,  depending 
upon  the  particular  manu- 
facturing process  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

The  cone  winders  for  cut- 
ton  yam  are  driven  in  groups 
by  means  of  30  h.p. 
induction  motors,  as  shown 
in  Fig,  10.  On  account  of 
the  rather  unsteady  nature 
of  the  load,  these  machines 
are  well  suited  to  group 
drive.  A  comparison  of  the 
illustrations  {Figs.  (»  and  10) 
will  indicate  the  reduction 
in  the  amouni  of  belting 
effected  by  the  direct  con- 
nection of  the  motor  to  the 
driving  shaft.  The  nimiber  of  countershafts 
is  also  reduced  and  the  various  machines 
in  each  group  are  belted  direct  to  the  over- 
head  shaft,  which  is  located  at  right  angles 


Fig,  n.     View  in  the  Dye  House 

to  the  machine  shafts^  driving  them  through 
quarter-turn  belts. 

The    2400    looms    which     constitute     the 
weaving  equipment  of  the  mills  are  motor- 


Fig.  10.     Cone  Winders  in  the  Cotton  Department 

driven  ihruuglumt,  both  group  and  individual 
drive  being  employed.  The  later  installations 
are  all  individual  drive,  and  changes  are  now 
being  made  in  the  equipment  which  will 
materially  reduce  the  num- 
ber  of  group-driven  looms. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  the  method 
of  drive  adopted  for  the  dye 
liousc,  the  motors  being 
mounted  on  the  roof  beams 
and  connected  to  the  variotis 
dyeing  machines  through 
belts.  In  the  center  of  the 
illustration  four  centrifugal 
extractors  are  shown  lielt 
connected  to  overhead  driv- 
ing shafts.  a\  second  group 
of  these  extractors  is  equip- 
ped with  individual  drive, 
each  extractor  being  direct- 
^^-     n  by  a  vertical   shaft 

i  he  water  suijply  for  all 
the    mill    buildings    is    fur- 
nished by  a  filtering  plant 
in   which   three   centrifugal 
pumps  are  installed,  one  be- 
ing driven  by  a  0*1  h,p,  motor, 
and  the  other  two  by  35  h,p.  motors.     The 
motors  arc  direct  connected  to  the  pump  shafts. 
In  order  that  the  steam  required  in  the 
dye  house  oijcrations  be  supplied  mth  the 
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greatest  economy,  the  generating  station  is 
located  near  the  dye  house»  and  by  a  special 
arrangement  the  steam  is  taken  from  the 
second  stage  of  the  turbines  at  a  pressure  of 
about  5  lbs*;  the  turbines  in  this  case  acting 
as  pressure  reducers  in  addition  to  their 
normal  functions  as  prime  movers. 

The  mill  yards  arc  served  by  an  individual 
railway  operating  three  locomotives,  which 
are  provided  with  standard  General  Electric 
direct  current  550  volt  railway  motors. 
Current  for  these  locomotives  is  supplied  by 
means  of  a  200  kw.  rotary  converter  installed 
in  the  main  power  house.  In  addition  to 
this  rotary  converter  there  are  two  direct 
ciu-rent  generators,  one  of  150  kw.  and  the 
other  of  75  l^^^  capacity,  which  are  belt 
connected  to  steam  engines  and  normally 
held  in  reserve.  They  are  used  for  the  opera- 
tion of  yard  locomotives  during  periods 
when  the  main  power  station  is  shut  down. 
The  importance  of  this  industrial  railway  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  handles  annually 
approximately  23,000  tons  of  raw  materials 


used  in  manufacturing  and   100,000  tans  of 
coal . 

The  auxiliary  machinery  of  the  coal 
handling  equipment  comprises  conveyors  and 
coal  crushers  operated  by  means  of  direct 
current  motors  which  take  their  power  from 
the  feeder  wires  of  the  industrial  railway 
system;  all  the  direct  current  motors  opera- 
ting at  t350  volts. 

The  yards  and  buildings  throughout  are 
electrically  lighted,  the  buildings  being  equip- 
fjed  with  both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps, 
while  the  yards  are  lighted  by  250  enclosed 
arc  lamps.  The  buildings  are  provided  w4th 
llOU  series  direct  current  ares,  current  for, 
which  is  supplied  by  means  of  two  Brush  and  \ 
sixteen  Wood  engine  driven  arc  generators. 
The  enclosed  arc  lamps  operate  at  110  volts 
alternating  current,  40  cycles,  and  are  sup- 
plied from  the  power  circuits  through  step- 
down  transfonners.  Tungsten  incandescent 
lamps  are  used  extensively  for  aiixiliary 
lighting,  the  equipment  containing  a  number 
of  the  2 50 -watt  size. 
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Part  III 


By  V.  Karapetoff 


VOLTAGE  REGULATION  OF 
ALTERNATOR 

Voltage  regulation  is  defined  in  this  country 
as  per  cent  rise  in  voltage  when  the  rated 
load  is  thrown  off,  the  field  current  and  the 
speed  being  kept  constant  {Standardization 
Rules  of  the  Amer.  Inst.  Elec.  Engrs.,  Articles 
192  and  207).  Let  it  be  required  to  predeter- 
mine the  voltage  regulation  of  a  given  ma- 
chine at  a  certain  load.  Referring  to  Fig.  2, 
the  terminal  voltage  £•,  the  current  i  and  the 
external  phase-angle  <t>  are  given.  It  is 
required  to  calculate  voltage  Ei ;  knowing  the 
latter  the  necessary  field  excitation  M  can  be 
found  from  the  no-load  saturation  curve  of 
the  machine.  In  order  to  calculate  £i  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
total  induced  e.m.f.  E  and  the  angles  a  and  /3. 
The  voltage  E  and  the  angle  a  can  be 
determined  from  the  figure  OABD.  Pro- 
jecting this  figure  upon  the  direction  OA  and 
upon  that  perpendicular  to  OA  wc  have 
E  cos  a  =  e+tr  cos  <t>  +  ix  sin  <f>=a\  /jq\ 
E  sina  —  ix  cos  ft>  —  ir  sin  <t>  =  b.  / 

Here  a  and  b  are  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  abbreviation  to  denote  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  equations;  a  and  b  are  known 
quantities  because  e,  i,  r,  .v,  and  0  are  supposed 
to  be  given.  Squaring  both  equations  and 
adding  them  together  we  get 

^  =  vV+T-  (11) 

or,  according  to  the  binomial  cx[)ansion,  verv 
nearly,  £  =  a+3^6Va  (Ua)  ' 

Dixnding  the  second  equation  (10)  by  the 
first  gives 


a 


(12) 


Angle     a     can    be    determined    from    the 
triangle  jQ />/*':  i.e.,  we  have 


sin  0  =  -jf 


(13) 


where    E-y    is    detennined    by    equation    (7), 
(Revikw,  February,  1911,  page  oS). 

The  internal  energy  component  (1  of  the 
current  which  enters  into  equation   (7)   can 

Errata:   February  Review,  pa^c  ')7,  first  column. 
Equation  (1)  should  read:   M^=k^  n  T  c^ 
Equation  (2)  should  read:    =0.573  (sin  3^2»"  ^/c.) 
Paragraph  beginning,  "Formula  (1)    presupposes, 

etc.,"  should  read   "Formula  (2)    presupposes, 

etc." 


be  determined  from  the  triangle  OHK; 
namely,  ci  =  J  cos{<t>'  +  p)  (14) 

where  <t>'=<f>  +  a.  Substituting  the  value  of 
ci  from  '  (14)  into  (7),  and  denoting  the 
known  part  bv  E2  we  have 

E.^E.'  cos{<t>'  +  fi)  (15) 

where 

E2'  =  k2k^k,nTi.v  (1()) 

Substituting  the  value  of  E-i  from  equation 
(13)  into  equation  (1.*^)  and  solving  for  /3  we 
obtain 

_  cos  0' 

''''^~{E/E,')+sin  0'  (17) 

Knowing  angle  (i  wc  find 

Ei  =  Ecos^  (IS) 

and 

C2  =  t  stn{<t>'  +  ^)  (19) 


Fig.  2.     Vector  Diagram  of  Voltages  in  an  Alternator 

After  this,  the  demagnetizing  ampere-turns 
Ml  are  calculated  according  to  formula  (5), 
and  the  net  field  ampere-turns  A/„  corre- 
sponding to  El  are  found  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
given.  The  required  field  excitation  under 
load  is  M  =  M„  +  Mi. 

Xiimerical  Illustration.  It  is  required  to 
calculate  per  cent  voltage  regulation  of  a 
12  pole,  150  kv-a.,  2:300  volt,  (K)  cycle,  three- 
phase,  Y-connected  alternator  at  a  power- 
factor  of  <S0  per  cent  lagging.  * 

•  The  manufacturer's  notation  of  this  machine  is  ATB-12-15()- 
600-2300-P;  the  data  are  taken  from  G.  £.  Technical  Report 
No.  7152. 
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The  resistance  of  the  armature  winding  is 
0.45  ohm  per  phase  (hot)  and  the  rated 
current  of  the  machine  is  37.6-  amp.  Since 
the  machine  is  Y-connected,  the  effective 
ohmic  drop,  referred  to  the  line  voltage,  is 
ir  =  37.6 X0.45 X  V3 X 1 .5  =  44  volts.  The  fac- 
tor 1.5  is  introduced  in  order  to  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  eddy  currents  and  the 
skin  effect  (sec  Rfa'iew,  March,  1911,  page 
115).  The  reactive  drop  is  CvStimated  to  be 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  rated  voltage, 
so  that  yjc  =  230  volts.  A  power-factor  of 
80  per  cent  corresponds  to  the  angle  ^  =  37°; 
sin  0  =  0.60.  According  to  equations  (10) 
we  have 

a  =  2300+44 XO.S+230 X0.6  =  2473  volts; 

/>  =  230X0.8 -44X0.6=  158  volts. 
From    equations    (11a)    and    (12),    ^  =  2478 
volts;  /a«a  =  0.064;  a  =  3°,  40'.  Consequently, 
^'=^  +  a  =  40°,  40'. 

In  order  to  evaluate  Zso',  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  value  of  v.  From  the  straight  part 
of  the  no-load  saturation  curve  of  the  ma- 
chine, it  is  found  that  2000  ampere-turns  are 
required  for  1230  volts;  hence  i'=  1230/2000 
=  0.615  volt  per  ampere-turn.    From  equation 

(16)  we  find 

^2' =  0.30X0.066X1X3X18X37.6X0.615 
=  362  volt. 

Here  0.966  is  the  value  of  k,  for  two  slots 
per  pole  per  phase  in  a  three-phase  machine ; 
kr=U  because  the  machine  has  a  100  per  cent 
pitch  winding;  18  is  the  number  of  armature 
turns  per  pole  per  phase.     From    equation 

(17)  we  find 

tan  /8  =  0.7585/[6.84+0.6517]  =  0.101. 
Therefore,  /8  =  5°45';  Ei-=Ecosfi  =  24(55  volts; 
0'  -f  /8  =  46°  25' ;  and  c^  =  27.25  amperes.  From 
formula  (5)  the  demagnetizing  ampere-turns 
per  pole  A/i=  1065. 

The  voltage  7!;"i  =  2465  volts  requires  A/„  to 
be  about  5000  ampere-turns  on  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  of  the  machine.  Conse- 
quently, the  excitation  required  at  the  load 
under  consideration  is  A/  =  M„+ A/i  =  5000 
4- 1065  =  60f)5  am])ere-turns.  When  the  load 
is  thrown  off,  thc^  voltage  of  the  machine 
ris<^s  to  that  value  which  corresponds  to 
W)fJ5  ami>ere-turns  on  the  no-load  saturation 
curv<'.  Referring  to  the  curve  we  find  this  to 
be  2690  volts.    The  regulation  of  the  machine 


at  80  per  cent  power-factor  is 

2690-2300     ,^ 

"     2300"      "^'  percent. 

Per  cent  voltage  regulation  at  values  of 
power-factor  near  unity  varies  considerably 
with  small  variations  of  the  power-factor.  * 
In  the  machine  used  above  as  an  illustration 
the  calculated  regulation  is  5.9  per  cent  at 
unity  power-factor,  and  the  regulation  is 
7.6  per  cent  at  a  power-factor  of  99.6  per 
cent,  corresponding  to  a  small  phase  displace- 
ment 0  =  5°.  The  regulation  determined 
from  the  actual  load  test  was  7.4  per  cent. 
While  the  load  used  for  the  test  is  supposed 
to  be  non-inductive,  it  is  possible  that  some 
inductance  is  unavoidably  present;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  leads,  in  the  metal  resistances, 
in  the  iron  plates  of  water  tanks,  etc.  There- 
fore, the  observed  regulation  actually  refers 
to  a  power-factor  of  between  99.6  and  100 
per  cent,  and  may  be  considerably  lower  than 
the  regulation  on  a  strictly  non-inductive 
load.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
fulfilling  guarantees,  because  the  maker  of 
the  machine  is  put  to  a  disadvantage  by  the 
presence  of  small  inductance  in  the  load. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  more  correct  to  calcu- 
late per  cent  regulation  at  unity  pow-er-factor 
according  to  the  above  given  method,  than  to 
determine  it  from  an  actual  test  under 
ordinary  commercial  conditions.  The  calcu- 
lated value  is  particularly  accurate  if  a 
reliable  short-circuit  curve  and  a  good 
reactance  curve  are  available. 

At  values  of  power-factor,  say  below  90 
per  cent,  the  regulation  is  not  much  affected 
by  one  or  two  per  cent  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  power-factor.  Therefore,  sufficiently 
accurate  test  results  are  easily  obtainable 
if  the  customer  objects  to  the  calculated 
value  of  regulation.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
B.  A.  Bchrend  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  values  of  power-factor  below  20  per 
cent  the  value  of  voltage  regulation  is 
practically  constant.  See  V.  Karapetoff, 
Experimental  Electrical  Engineering,  Vol.  I 
(second  edition)  p.  352,  Fig.  253,  and  p.  355, 
Fig.  256. 

*  For  a  confirmation  of  this  statement  sec  very  accurate  curvei 
of  voltaKL'  regulation  in  Vol.  34  of  the  Journal  of  the  Britudi 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  p.  479.  It  will  be  seen  there 
that  the  curve  of  voltage  regulation  at  100  per  cent  power- 
factor  differs  considerably  from  that  at  99.5  per  cent.  6n  the 
contrary,  at  comparatively  low  values  of  power-factor  several 
per  cent  difference  in  its  value  affects  per  cent  regulation  but 
very  little. 
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TYPICAL  SYNCHRONOUS    CONDENSER 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  €inplo>Tiient  of  synchronous  condensers 
for  the  improvement  of  power-factor  has 
been  discussed  several  times  in  these  pages. 
On  the  first  occasion  Dr.  E.  J.  Berg  treated 
the  subject  mathematically  under  the  title 
**  Potential  Control  of  Alternating  Current 
Systems  by  Synchronous  Motors  with  Tirrill 
Regulators/*  In  the  March,  1909.  issue 
Mr,  A.  L.  Jones  outlined  their  action  in  a 
practical  and  non-mathematicat  article,  en- 
titled "Rotar>^  Condensers  in  Steel  Mills." 
Their  effect  was  also  described  by  Mr.  John 
Liston  in  the  February,  1910,  issue  of  the 
Review.  In  the  present  number  the  same 
author,  after  briefly  rehearsing  the  functions 
of  these  machines,  tells  of  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  a  number  of  different 
instances. 

Thus  in  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  of 
South  Chicago^  Illinois,  the  power-factor  was 
raised  from  0.74  to  0.917,  the  kilowatt 
ty  being  increased  from  5S00  to  6400- 
ariy,  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company 
and  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  both 
customers  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  have  experienced  most 
satisfactory  results. 

Among    other    instances    cited    are    the 

stallations;  Witherbec -Sherman  Company, 
of  Mineville,  N.  Y,,  where  the  resulting 
increase  in  generator  and  line  capacity 
enabled  them  to  materially  augment  their 
motor  equipment;  the  Saxony  Worsted  Mills, 
Bemis,  Mass.,  where  the  power-factor  was 
raised  from  0,64  to  0.85,  and  the  Northern 
California  Power  Company,  Kenneth,  Cali- 
fornia; the  improvement  in  power-factor 
here  being  from  0.79  to  0.96, 

Other  cases  are  also  described  in   which 
he   power-factor   has   been   materially   im- 


\      raised 

^^Kla 

'       an^^^ 

cu 


proved,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  systems 
and  conducing  to  better  voltage  regulation. 
In  some  of  these  instances  the  synchronous 
motors  are  employed  to  perform  a  moderate 
amount  of  mechanical  work,  in  others  they 
simply  float  on  the  line. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previous 
articles  on  this  subject,  these  descriptions 
form  interesting  examples  of  those  appli- 
cations of  the  synchronous  motor  that  have 
formerly  been  discussed  theoretically. 


COMMERCIAL  APPLICATION  OF   THE 
TURBINE  TURBO-COMPRESSOR 

The  first  tufbine-driven  air  compressor 
installed  in  this  country  for  blowing  a  blast 
furnace  has  been  erected  at  Oxford  Furnace, 
N.  J.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Richard  H.  Rice 
contributes  an  interesting  article  describing 
this  unique  plant  and  explaining  certain 
special  features  which  it  possesses.  First 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  apparatus 
is  designed  to  keep  the  rate  of  discharge 
constant  at  any  predetermined  value,  irre- 
spective of  the  varying  conditions  within  the 
furnace.  The  means  for  obtaining  this 
result  are  entirely  new,  and  the  regulation 
itself  constitutes  an  advance  in  blast  furnace 
practice  that  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  better 
operation. 

While  in  the  present  installation  the 
apparatus  employs  high  pressure  steam,  the 
author  points  out  that  low  pressure  turbines 
can  be  tised  with  equal  facility  for  dri\ing 
compressors.  Thus  where  reciprocating  blow- 
ing engines  are  used»  low  pressure  turbines 
may  be  installed  to  operate  from  the  ex- 
haust steam,  thus  realizing  the  well  knoT^ii 
large  economies  and  increased  capacity 
that  result  from  their  employment  in  this 
manner, 
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TURBO-COMPRESSOR  * 

By  RrciiARi)  H.   Rick,  Wkst  Lynn,  Mass. 


le  General  Electric  Cnmjjany  recently 
It  in  operation  at  the  Oxford  Furnace^  N.  J., 
blant  of  the  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
turbine-driven  air  compressor  (Fig.  1)  for 
blowing  the  blast  furnace,  which  is  the  first 
istallation  of  this  type  of  apparatus  to  be 
idc  in  this  country. 

2.     The  unit  consists  of  a  six-stage  com- 
DF  operating  at  a  norma!  speed  of  IG.iO 
r-p»m.  and  driven  by  a  direct -connected  four- 


in  the  sequel,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that 
the  regulation  is  elTccted  by  means  of  speed 
variation ;  so  that  the  machine  is  a  constant 
volume,  variable  speed  piece  of  apparatus, 
and  not  one  of  constant  speed  as  in  other 
classes  of  blown ng  units. 

3.  The  compressor  has  six  stages  arranged 
in  series,  so  that  the  air  enters  at  the  end 
nearest  the  steam-turbine  driver  and  passes 
successive! >'    from    stage    to    stage    until    it 


Pt|.  I.     Air  CompreMor  Direct-Connected  to  Curtis  Steam  Turbine,  1500  R.P,M, 
Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Oxford  Pum»ce,  N,  J. 


je  Curtis  steam  turbine.  The  design  is 
that  this  normal  speed  produces  a  blast 
re  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  unit, 
>wever,  is  designed  to  regulate  the  volume 
of  air  delivered  per  minute  so  as  to  keep  the 
rate  of  discharge  constant  at  any  value, 
determined  by  the  furnace  superintendent, 
M%*ithin  its  capacity.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  accomplished  wiU  be  fully  described 

•Pmper  presented  before  the  Afneriean  Society  of  Mechanical 
Bnaine«ri. 


reaches  the  other  end  of  the  compressor 
casing,  where  it  enters  the  discharge  pipe. 
The  impeller  wheels  are  so  designed  that 
there  is  no  unbalanced  end  thrtist,  and  there- 
fore the  ordinary  means  used  in  the  Curtis 
turbine  for  locating  the  rotating  elements 
and  preserving  proper  clearances  are  sufficient 
for  the  entire  apparatus, 

4.  The  air  is  cooled  in  each  stage  during 
compression^  and  also  when  passing  between 
stages,   by  suitable  water  chambers  in   the 
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diaphragms,  this  cooling  being  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  compression  approximately 
along  the  adiabatic  line. 

5  No  valves  or  rubbing  surfaces  are  used 
in  the  compressor  construction  and,  as  in  the 
turbine,  the  rotating  elements  revolve  freely 
with  ample  clearance  so  that  no  wear  or 
deterioration  can  take  place;  therefore,  the 
efficiency  of  compression  must  remain  con- 
stant. 

6  Fortunately,  both  turbine  and  com- 
pressor attain  their  best  efficiency  under 
similar  conditions  as  regards  rotating  speed, 
making  the  combination  a  logical  and  efficient 
one.  Under  conditions  usually  met  with  in 
blast  furnace  operation  involving  pressures  of 
blast  of  10  to  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  efficiency 
remains  sensibly  the  same.  A  curve  of  effi- 
ciency at  varj^ng  volumes  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 


and  above  this  has  been  drawn  a  curve  of 
speeds  and  pressures  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ifirst  named  curve,  shows  the 
variations  of  efficiency  with  pressure  at  rated 
volume. 

7  This  latter  curve  show^s  graphically  the 
variation  of  pressure  with  change  of  speed, 
which  follows  the  law  of  squares;  that  is, 
doubling  the  speed  gives  four  times  the 
pressure,  etc.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  moderate  changes  in  speed  are  necessary 
to  give  considerable  changes  in  pressure.  It 
is  these  changes  in  speed,  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  blast  pressure,  that  are  utilized 
to  maintain  a  constant  rate  of  flow  of  air 
into  the  furnace,  against  the  varying  resist- 
ances set  up  in  the  tuyeres  and  furnace  by 
varying  furnace  conditions;  as,  for  instance, 
clogging  of  tuyeres  and  changes  in  the  size 


FLOc^i. 
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Pig.  2.     Elevation  and  Plan  of  Power  House,  showing  Turbine  Installed 
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and  composition  of  the  charge,  temperatures, 
etc. 

8  The  means  by  which  these  changes  of 
speed  are  produced  in  the  manner  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  constant  rate  of  influx  of  air  per 
minute  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  diagram 
shows  a  steel  disc  d  sustained  on  the  inflo^^'ing 
air  current  \\4thin  a  conical  enlargement  of 
the  inlet  pipe.  By  means  of  the  sliding 
weight  a,  the  resistance  of  this  float  and 
displacement  by  the  air  ctirrent  is  adjusted  in 
accordance  \\'ith  a  scale  on  the  scale  beam  b, 
which  is  graduated  accurately  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute  to  read  volumes  of  free  or  atmos- 
pheric air.  By  setting  this  weight  at  the 
graduation  corresponding  to  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge of  air  desired,  the  disc  is  caused  to 
assimie  a  position  in  the  conical  enlargement 
f ,  which  results  in  supphnng  steam  to  the 
turbine  in  quantity  sufficient  to  establish  the 
proper  speed  of  the  compressor  and  pressure 
of  blast  to  cause  the  required  flow  of  air 
through  the  furnace.  In  case  the  rate  of 
air  flow  tends  to  decrease,  the  disc  d  sinks 
to  a  lower  point  in  the  enlargement  r,  since 
the  supporting  air  current  decreases  its  sus- 
taining power.  More  steam  is  therefore 
admitted  to  the  turbine  and  the  speed  is 
increased,  resulting  in  increase  of  pressure, 
and  this  increased  pressure  re-establishes  the 
desired  flow  of  air.  In  case  too  much  air 
tends  to  flow  into  the  furnace,  the  reverse  of 
all  these  eff"ects  takes  place.     In  practice,  the 


nace  operation  to  be  obtained,  since  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  air 
supply  is  always  at  hand  by  this  means. 

10     Such  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained 
from  reciprocating  blowing  engines,  because 
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Efficiency  and  Prewvirc  Cxirvc  with  Constant-Volume 
Governor.     Comprenor  with  Six  Stages 


the  expansion  of  air  in  clearance  spaces 
causes  an  error  increasing  in  amoimt  as 
discharge  pressure  increases,  because  leakage 
increases  with  increase  of  discharge  pressure, 
and  because  the  slip  is  a  variable  and  uncertain 
amount.     On  the  contrarv,  the  air  governor 
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Fig.  4.     View  Showing  Constant-Volume  Governor 


operation  of  this  device  is  most  regular  and 
satisfactor>'. 

9  This  method  of  governing,  by  the  indi- 
cations of  a  properly  calibrated  scale  beam, 
gives  an  entirely  new  instrument,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  furnace  manager,  will 
undoubtedly  enable  improved  results  in  fur- 


is  unvarx-ing  in  its  action  and  will  not  change 
its  indications  with  time,  since  wear  and 
leakage  are  absent. 

11  It  has  been  stated  before  that  this 
is  a  variable  speed  machine.  In  normal  blast 
furnace  operation  pressure  may  vary  from 
10  to  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.  These  pressures  require 
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speeds  in  the  partieular  apparatus  under 
description  (jf  about  loOO  r.p.m.  for  10  lb. 
pressure  to  ISOO  r.jxm.  for  12U  lb.,  as  apj)ears 
on  the  curve,  Fig.  8.  The  blast  furnace 
operator  therefore  instructs  the  engineer 
oj^erating  the  comjjressor  not  to  maintain  a 
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Fig.  5.     Pressure  Curve  During  Pulsations 

certain  nunil)er  of  revolutions,  as  is  customary 
with  reciprocating  engines,  but  to  set  the 
scale  beam  weight  for  the  required  volume 
in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

12  The  graduati(Mi  and  calibration  of  the 
scale  beam  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  deter- 
mined during  the  sho])  test  of  thea]j])aratus 
before  shipment  by  accurate  tests  with 
standard  orifices  and  ])itot  tubes,  and  these 
graduations  are  accurate  within  abcnit  two 
])er  cent. 

13  A  sim])leoil  dashjjot  D,  Fig.  -1,  attached 
to  the  scale  beam,  [)revents  any  racing  or 
undue  fluctuations  of  sj)eed. 

14  In  operating  the  blowing  unit,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  manipulate  the  hand 
throttle  valve  in  the  main  steam  pipe  when 
it  is  desired  to  bring  the  com])ressor  to  rest. 
At  all  other  times  control  is  eflectcd  through 
the  scale  beam,  with  wide-open  throttle.  At 
times  of  checking  the  furnace  or  casting,  the 
weight  ff.  Fig.  -1,  is  moved  to  the  extreme  end 
of  tlie  scale  beam  at  the  position  indicating 
the  minimum  volume  for  which  the  scale 
beam  is  graduated,  and  still  further  decrease 
of  speed  and  pressure  is  ])roduced  by  adding 
an  atixiliary  weight  at  this  end  of  the  beam 
or  by  de])ressing  it  by  hand.  On  removal  of 
the  auxiliary  weight  and  replacement  of  the 
sliding  weight  a  at  the  running  volume  gradu- 
ation, the  com])ressor  sj^eeds  u])  until  the 
vr)lume  required  is  obtained.  This  mani])u- 
lation  is  in  ])ractice  of  the  simplest  character. 

15  The  air  governor  acts  upon  the  pilot 
valve  of  the  hydraulic  valve  gear  commonly 
used  on  the  larger  sizes  of  the  Curtis  turbine, 
through  a  system  of  floating  levers,  in  such 
wise  that  when  the  turbo-compressor  nears 
the  maximum  speed  for  which  it  is  designed, 
in  this  case  1050  r.  p.m., a  centrifugal  governor 
of  the  usual  type,  comes  into  action  and 
keeps  the  sf)eed  at  this  maximum  as  long  as 


the  resistance  to  air  flow  in  furnace  or  tuyeres 
remains  so  high  that  the  volume  of  air,  for 
w^hich  the  air  governor  is  set,  cannot  be 
forced  through  at  the  maximum  pressure  to 
which  this  speed  corresponds,  in  this  case 
25  lb.  per  sq.  in.  During  this  period  the 
air  governor  is  out  of  control  of  speed,  but 
it  comes  into  action  immediately  w^hen  the 
furnace  resistance  decreases. 

10  In  case  of  breakage  or  sticking  of  the 
governor  mechanism  w^hich  permits  the  speed 
to  exceed  1950  r.p.m.,  an  emergency  governor 
mechanism,  entirely  independent  of  the 
mechanism  previously  described,  conies  into 
])lay  and  closes  the  main  throttle  valve, 
bringing  the  compressor  to  rest. 

17  In  all  high-speed  apparattis  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  oil  sup[)ly  is  an  important 
feature  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  this  service. 
In  this  imit  there  are  three  shaft  bearings 
requiring  automatic  lubrication,  and  this  is 
furnishe(l  by  a  valveless  gear  pump,  worm- 
(lri\'cn  from  the  main  shaft,  which  circulates 
oil  under  15  to  25  lb.  pressure.  The  same 
pumj)  also  sui:)plies  this  necessary  oil  to  the 
li\'draulic  cylinder  which  actuates  the  valve 
gear.  I^he  oil  is  returned  from  bearings  and 
cylinder  to  a  tank  where  it  is  settled  and 
strained  before  re-use.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  stO])page  of  oil  circulation,  an 
alarm    is    provided    which    causes    a    steam 
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whistle  to  blow  in  case  the  oil  pressure  falls 
to  5  lb.  i)er  sq.  in. 

18  The  oil  is  cooled  in  the  bearings  at 
the  point  where  the  heat  is  generated,  by 
means  of  water-cooled  coils"  embedded  in  the 
bearing  linings. 
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19  The  apparatus  described  uses,  of 
course,  high-pressure  steam.  Obviously  the 
compressor  is  adapted  equally  well  to  the  use 
of  low-pressure  turbines  for  drivers,  and  so 
driven  affords  a  ready  means  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  existing  plants  containing 
reciprocating  blowing  engines,  by  the  usual 
method  of  exhausting  from  the  reciprocating 
steam  cylinders  into  the  lo\v-pressurc  turbine. 
The  governing  by  volume  of  air  discharged  is 
equally  applicable  here,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  can  therefore  be  realized. 

20  Increased  efficiency  of  the  plant  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  may  be 
thus  realized  with  a  very  moderate  addition 
to  the  cost. 

21  The  installation  at  the  Empire  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  which  the  photographs 
accompanying  this  article  represent,  was  put 
in  operation  on  the  furnace  on  ^  I  arch  S, 
1910,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
ever  since.  At  the  time  this  apparatus  was 
put  in  service,  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  volume  of  air  required  by  the  furnace 
would  be  at  such  a  low  figure  as  turned  out 
to  be  the  case,  the  machine  having  been 
designed  for  a  normal  volume  of  22,500  cu. 
ft.  per  min.  Upon  putting  the  machine  on 
the  furnace,  it  was  found  the  volume  required 
was  only  about  15,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.  and 
the   pressure  corresponding   to  this   volume 
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under  furnace  conditions  ranged  from  10  lb. 
to  12  lb.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was 
found  that  pulsations  were  met  w^ith  in  the 
pressure  line,  this  pressure  fluctuating  about 


2  lb.,  and  in  order  to  overcome  this  pulsation 
it  was  found  necessary  to  throttle  the  inlet 
opening.  Fig.  5  shows  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  these  pulsations.  Since  this 
time,  a  convenient  butterfly-valve  throttling 
mechanism  has  been  designed  and  applied, 
which  is  found  to  eliminate  these  pulsations 
without  appreciable  loss  of  efficiency. 

22  The  i:)ulsati()ns  in  pressure  above  noted 
arc  an  inherent  characteristic  of  all  cen- 
trifugal blowing  apparatus  of  similar  con- 
struction, and  they  occur  when  the  a])paratus 
is  operated  at  loads  and  pressures  widely 
differing  from  those  for  which  the  ai:)paratus 
is  designed;  that  is,  from  normal  full  volume 
and  pressure.  At  any  given  volume  they 
occur  at  a  certain  critical  pressure  and  at  all 
higher  pressures,  but  do  not  occur  at  lower 
pressures  than  the  critical.  As  volume  is 
increased,  critical  pressure  increases  also. 
The  critical  pressure  is  slightly  affected  by 
the  density  and  the  humidity  of  the  air. 

23  Fig.  0  gives  the  characteristic  critical 
pressure-volume  curve  of  this  compressor. 

24  The  rate  and  extent  of  the  pulsations 
are  affected  by  the  capacity  of  the  discharge 
piping,  stoves,  etc.,  into  which  the  air  flows. 
The  larger  the  capacity  the  longer  the  period 
or  wave  length  and  the  greater  the  wave 
magnitude,  and  vice-versa.  The  diagram  in 
Fig.  5  shows  the  pressure  waves  from  the 
machine  installed  at  Oxford  Furnace.  When 
tested  in  the  shop  with  very  short  piping  of 
small  capacity,  the  wave  length  was  only  a 
second  or  so,  and  of  very  small  height. 

25  The  pulsations  occur  only  at  such 
loads  that  the  characteristic  pressure  curv6  of 
the  apparatus  is  rising  with  increase  of  volume 
or  remains  horizontal,  and  the  effect  of  the 
throttling  is  to  superpose  a  drooping  pressure 
curve,  falling  with  increasing  volume,  which 
alters  the  shape  of  the  resultant  pressure 
curve  and  makes  it  droop  also.  As  the 
throttling  required  to  remove  entirely  such 
pulsations  is  only  a  few  inches  of  water,  it 
has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  compression. 

26  Fig.  7  is  the  curve  of  pressure  and 
volumes  for  this  compressor  at  constant  speed, 

27  At  the  time  this  was  WTitten  the  blast 
pressure  at  Oxford  Furnace  varied  from  10 
lb.  to  14  lb.  during  the  day,  with  volume 
constant  at  16,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.  The  speed 
varied  from  1500  to  1600  r.p.m.  The  average 
steam  pressure  was  135  lb. 

2S  The  figures  in  Table  1  are  taken  from 
a  typical  station  log,  showing  the  variation 
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of   pressure   and   volume  during   the   24-hr. 
period  of  operation. 


TABLE  1. 

ENGINE  ROOM 

REPORT 

MARCH 

17,  1910 

Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

,  Oxford  Furnace, 

N.J. 

Time 

Vol  U  UK' 
cu  ft. 

Blast 
LI.. 

r.p.in. 

Steam 

Pressure 

Lb. 

Va- 
cuum 
In. 

a.m. 

1 

ir>7.")(i 

i:j 

1540 

140 

24 

2 

ir)7r)() 

12.5 

14^)0 

135 

25 

.S 

157."»0 

i:i.5 

15S0 

135 

25 

4 

ir)7r)() 

12 

1510 

140 

24 

5 

157o0 

i:^5 

1530 

155 

24 

0 

io7r)() 

i:^ 

1550 

150 

25 

7 

l.i7.i() 

12.5 

1550 

150 

25 

S 

lo7o() 

12 

1490 

120 

li.p. 

\) 

15750 

11.5 

1500 

130 

h.p. 

U) 

15750 

i:^.5 

1580 

100 

20 

11 

15750 

12.5 

1520 

155 

20 

12 

15750 

12.5 

1500 

150 

20 

p.m. 

1 

15750 

i;{ 

1530 

140 

2() 

2 

15750 

12 

1490 

150 

20 

3 

15750 

13 

1500 

130 

20 

4 

15750 

13 

1560 

150 

20 

5 

15750 

11 

1445 

145 

2() 

6 

15750 

11.5 

1450 

130 

2() 

7 

15750 

11 

1490 

135 

2() 

S 

15750 

13 

1510 

140 

20 

9 

15750 

12.25 

1500 

155 

25.5 

10 

15750 

11 

1383 

140 

25 

11 

15750 

11.5 

1410 

150 

25.5 

12 

15750 

11.5 

1440 

145 

25 

Made  208  tons  of  iron  in  24  hours. 

29  The  apparatus  used  for  blowing  the 
furnace  before  j)uttinj^  this  machine  into 
operation  consisted  of  two  vertical  rccipnv 
eating  blowing  engines  built  by  the  I.  P. 
Morris  Company,  each  of  the  follow^ing 
dimensions:  Steam  cylinder  diameter,  54  in.; 
blowing  cylinder  diameter,  72  in. ; stroke,  72  in. 
The  blowing  cylinder  disf)lacement  was  331) 
cu.  ft.  per  revolution  and  the  maximmn  speed 
rating,  30  r.i).m.  giving  2(),3()()  cu.  ft.  i)er 
min.  total  displacement.  The  actual  maxi- 
mum speed  was  23  r.j).m.  each,  giving  15,000 
cu.  ft.  per  min.  total  displacement.  The 
average  blast  j)ressure  was  S  lb. 

30  Judging  from  the  revolutions  of  this 
engine,  it  was  thought  that  the  volume  used 
was  about  14,500  cu.  ft.  On  jnitting  the 
centrifugal  com])ressor  into  action,  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
by  the  furnace  was  expcTienred.  The  out])Ut 
went  up  from  an  average  of  130  tons  j)er 
24  hr.  in  February  1010,  to  17(»  tons  in 
April  1910,  and  the  iron  was  found  to  be 
of  a  more  uniform  character,  and  the  operation 


of  the  furnace  was  improved.  A  gradual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  air  has  since  taken 
place  and  the  corresponding  increase  in 
pressure  required  to  force  the  air  through 
the  furnace  has  been  necessary  as  was  to  be 
expected.  This  increase  of  air  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  furnace 
from  176  tons  on  starting  to  the  present 
average  of  about  190  tons.  The  machine  is 
now  oj^erating  with  16,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  and 
the  i)roduction  of  ore  is  185  tons  p)er  24  hr. 
average.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this 
increase  to  200  tons  per  24  hr:,  the  limit  of 
the  charging  apparatus. 

31  The  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  as 
follow- s:  Diameter  at  bosh  17  ft.  6  in.;  at 
hearth  11  ft.;  at  top  throat  12  ft.;  height 
from  hearth  to  dumping  ring  80  ft. 

32  The  condensing  apparatus  is  of  the 
barometric  type,  and  the  injection  water  is 
supplied  by  a  turbo-driven  centrifugal  pump, 
placed  in  the  sub-basement;  and  at  the 
outset,  when  the  machine  was  first  put  in 
operation,  difficulty  was  encountered  with  the 
condensing  water  supply,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  operate  the  machine  for  a  con- 
siderable j)eriod  of  time  non-condensing. 
Owing  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  fire-room 
force  with  the  new  boilers  which  had  been 
installed  it  was  even  necessary  to  op)erate 
with  steam  pressures  as  low  as  60  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  gage  for  various  periods,  under  which 
conditions  the  compressor  set  operated  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

33  (.)wing  to  the  fact  that  the  condensing 
apparatus  is  of  the  barometric  type,  the 
further  fact  that  the  machine  is  operating 
far  below  its  designed  capacity  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  making  an  accurate  boiler 
test  to  determine  the  amount  of  feed  water 
under  present  conditions,  no  tests  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  actual  efficiency  of 
the  machin(\  It  is,  however,  furnishing 
considerably  more  air  than  the  old  machines, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  greatly  increased 
product  of  the  furnace,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
operating  with  fewxT  boilers.  Also  these 
bc^ilers  are  more  easily  w^orked  than  when 
o])erale<1  with  the  engine. 

31  There  is  great  difficulty  in  making 
(^omj)arisons  of  the  performance  of  this  type 
of  blowing  unit  with  reciprocating  tjrpes, 
either  steam  or  gas  driven,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  actual  test  figures,  since  none  have 
been  published  which  permit  of  accurate  and 
satisfactory  comparison.  With  the  results 
which  havt'  been  obtained  from  all  sources  as 
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to  the  actual  performance  of  such  machines 
and  from  actual  experience  with  this  machine 
and  its  sister  machine  installed  at  the 
Northern  Iron  Company,  in  Hne  with  tests 
which  have  been  made  in  the  factory,  it 
seems  that  the  following  conclusions  are 
correct  in  reference  to  this  apparatus  as 
compared  with  reciprocating  cn^nes  for  blow- 
ing blast  furnaces: 

a  That  the  output  of  the  furnace  is  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  greater 
steadiness  of  operation  and  more 
uniform  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
furnace. 
A  That  the  quahty  of  the  product  is 
improved. 


c  That  the  steam  consumption  is  equal  to, 
or  less  than,  that  of  the  best  compound 
engines  blowing  similar  furnaces, 

ii  That  the  engine  room  space  occupied  is 
only  a  fraction  of  that  needed  by  re- 
ciprocating engines^  either  steam  or  gas. 

e  Considering  all  factors,  including  con- 
sumption of  fuel;  cost  of  operation^ 
including  oil  and  supplies,  attendance, 
etc.;  cost  of  buildings  and  foundations, 
interest  on  the  investment;  and  cost  of 
maintenance  of  plant;  that  the  cen- 
trifugal compressor  is  a  blowing  appa- 
ratus which  can  be  operated  for  a 
lower  net  cost  than  any  otVer  means 
of  blowing  fumaccs. 


WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  FALLS  POWER 

COMPANY,  MONTANA 

Part  II 
Hv   M.   Hkbgkn,  Gknlral  Manager 


Butte  Subatation 

The  KXl.OOO  volt  substation  at  Butte  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  district  in 
which  the  power  is  distributed.  The  sub- 
station building  is  \M)  feet  by  50  feet  in 
plan  and  50  feet  high.  (See  Fig.  15.)  It  is 
a  brick  walled,  steel  framed  structtire  with 
concrete  floors  and  roof. 


P|§.  IS,     Bufle  Subttation  on  Ri«[ht    3600  HP.  Hoitt  Compre9*or  PUnt  on  I#eft 


There  are  installed  at  present  four  banks  of 
single-phase  transformers,  rated  at  3600  kw. 
per  bank  and  a:)nnected  in  delta  on  both  high 
and  low  tension  sides.     They  step  the  voltage 
down  from  102,000  to  2500,  at  which  voltage 
it  is  distributed  to  customers.      The    trans- 
formers    are     installed     in     fireproof    com- 
partments,    entirely     shut     off     from      the 
rest  of  the  building  by  brick 
walls  and    opening  only   out 
of    doors.    The    transformers 
are     mounted     on    w^heels 
and     can    readily     be      run 
out    onto    a    flat    car    which 
stands   on    a    track    running 
parallel   wnth  the  building  in 
front     of   the   row   of  trans- 
former compartments.     This 
arrangement  furnishes  a  con- 
venient   method   of  handling 
the  transformers,  both  at  the 
time  of  installation  and  after- 
ward, in  case  it  is  necessary 
to  make  repairs. 

On  the  gallery  above  the 
transformer  compartments 
are  located  the  electrolytic 
lightning  arresters.  On  the 
gallerv  opposite  are  the 
100,000   volt    line    switches. 
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Fib.  16      Interior    of   Butte    Sub«tation^    fhowtnft    Special    Bulbar    Construction 

Possibly  the  most  unique  feature  of  the 
electrical  layout  is  the  1UU,<K)()  volt  bus 
construction.  For  flexibility  in  switching;, 
duplicate  busses  arc  provided.  The  busses 
themselves  are  made  of  l!^  ""^^  iron  pipe 
suspended  by  standard  line  insulators  from 
the  roof  trusses  of  the  building.  The 
three  conductors  of  each  three-phase  bus 
are    suspended    one    above    another,    each 


The  sv\4tch  board  is  in 
two  sections,  one  section 
operating  all  line  and 
transformer  switches, 
which  are  remote  con- 
trolled; the  other  section 
taking  care  of  the  2500 
volt  feeders,  which  are 
controlled  by  hand  oper- 
ated automatic  switches. 

All  electrical  apparatus 
in  the  substation  was 
supphed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company, 

The    load    su^i plied     in 
Butlc  is  conlined   entirely 
to  I  he  mines,    the    power 
being     used      chiefly      for 
the     operation     of       mo- 
tor    driven    air    compres- 
sors and  electrically  driven 
pumps.     The  load  is  very 
nearly  uniform  for  twenty- 
four  hours  each  day  throughout  the  year.     The 
load  factor  is,  in  fact,  close  to  90  per  cent. 
Compressed  Air  Hoisting 

Up  to  the  present  time  practically  all  the 
hoisting  in  Butte  has  been  done  by  steam. 
Twenty-five  of  the  larger  steam  ojx^ratcd 
hoists  in  Butte  are  driven  by  engines  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  40,000  h.p.  The 
sennce  required  of  these  hoists  is  so  inter- 


4 


Fig.  17.     Plan  of  Fint  FUxsr  of  Butte  Substation 


being  supported  by  the  next  one  above, 
(Fig.  16.)  The  connections  to  the  lines 
are  also  of  iron  pipe,  making  the  bus 
structure  as  a  whole  quite  rigid  and  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  suspension  insulators. 


Tnittcnt  and  the  percentage  of  tinjc  during 
which  they  operate  at  full  load  is  so  small 
that  the  average  power  required  to  operalt 
all  the  hoists  does  not  exceed  4600  h,p.  Un 
account  of  the  intermittent  load,  steam  oper- 
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FiiE.  IS.     Butte  Subftation,  ahowtng  Electrolytic  Lishtning  Arrevtcni 


|ation  is  very  uneconomical  and  it  has  long 
een  desired  to  substitute  electric  jxiwer  for 
llhe  steam,  if  this  could  be  conveniently  done. 


Fia-  \9.     toeerior,    Butte    Subctation.    showinit     lUO^OOO 
Volt  Line  Switdic* 


This  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  compressed 
air  system  for  hoisting,  the  compressed 
air  being  supplied  by  one  large  central 
plant  with  synchronous  motor  driven  com- 
pressors*  This  plant  is  located  an  top  of  a 
steep  hill  adjacent  to  the  Great  Falls  Power 
Co/s  substation.  By  providing  a  large  stor- 
age of  air,  a  system  has  been  worked  out 
which  win  have  sufticient  capacity  to  equalize 
the  variation  in  load  of  the  entire  system. 
On  top  of  the  hill  is  a  steel  water  tank  holding 
Gtf.lHKJ  cu.  ft.;  208  ft.  down  the  hill  are  air 
receivers  having  an  equal  capacity.  The 
water  tank  is  connected  to  the  receivers,  so 
that  as  air  is  drawn  from  the  receivers  water 
under  pressure  will  take  its  place  and  main- 
tain the  full  pressure  of  90  lbs.  until  the 
receivers  are  empty. 

With  these  receivers  connected  to  the 
hoisting  system,  not  only  will  the  load  be 
equalized  hut  there  \vi\\  be  sufficient  reserve 
power  to  operate  the  hoists  for  several  trips 
from  the  storage  alone  if  in  any  emergency 
the  compressor  plant  is  temporarily  shut  down. 

With  this  system  of  hoisting  the  original 
hoists  will  in  all  cases  be  used»  some  compara- 
tively inexpensive  changes  only  being  neces- 
sary to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  air  instead 
of  steam. 

Installed  in  the  compressor  plant  there  are 
at  present  three  1200  h.p.  direct  connected 
synchronous  motor  driven  compressors*  The 
motors  are  specified  to  operate  at  full  load 
and  iSO  per  cent,  power  factor,  so  that  they 
have  considerable  reserve  capacity  for  regu- 
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lating  the  power  factor  of  the  load  in  Butte, 
thus  keeping  the  voltage  of  the  system  con- 
stant. This  is  of  no  sinall  advantage  to 
the  Power  Company. 


Pift.  20.     Boston   b  Mont«iu  Smetter  at  Great 
Fallt«  fthowing  500  ft.  ttaclc^ — the  faiehcit 
atJick  in  the  world 


Anaconda  Substation 

The  power  delivered  to  Anaconda  is  used 
entirely  for  the  operation  of  the  WavShoe 
Smelter,  the  larj^a^st  smeller  in  the  world. 
The  substation  building 
belongs  to  the  Washoe 
Copper  Com  pan  >'  and  is  a 
fireproof  brick  structure. 
There  are  at  present  in- 
stalled three  1200  kw. 
transformers,  with  one 
additional  transformer  as 
a  spare.  In  the  near  future 
this  number  will  lie  in- 
creased to  six,  making  two 
complete  banks »  with  a 
total  capacity  of  7200  kw^, 
or  9650  h.p.  The  transfor- 
mers are  in  every  respect 
duplicates  of  those  installed 
in  Butte.  They  are  con- 
trolled bv  a  General  Electric 
K-  m,  1 00,000  volt  oil  switch 
and  protected  by  an  elec- 
trolytic Ughtning  arrester. 

The  load,  like    that    at 
Butte,    has    a    very    high 


load  factor  and   consists  almost  entirely  of  | 
induction  motors  in  large  sizes. 

operation 

The  load  carried  by  the  Great  Falls  Power 
Company  is  practically  constant  24  hours  a 
day  and  305  days  in  the  year.  There  are  no 
lighting  peaks  and  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  summer  and  winter 
loads.  The  leading  current  taken  by  the 
long  high  voltage  line  just  about  neutralizes 
the  lagging  current  taken  by  the  load,  so 
that  the  power  factor  at  Rainbow  plant  is 
very  near  unity.  This  combination  of  high 
power  factor  and  high  load  factor  makes 
an  unusually  favorable  operating  condition, 
which  is  probably  not  excelled  by  any 
system  in  the  country » 

In  addition  to  this,  a  working  agreement 
exists  betw^een  the  Great  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  Butte  Electric  &  Power  Com- 
pany, which  allows  an  exchange  of  power 
betw^een  the  systems  of  the  tw^o  companies. 
This  arrangement  is  of  immense  advantage 
to  both  systems.  The  Butte  Electric  & 
Powder  Company  has  power  plants  on  the 
Big  Hole,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers,  with  a  total  capacity  of  25,000 
h.p.  It  also  has  immense  storage  reservoirs 
which  allow,  for  short  periods  of  time,  the 
development  of  power  much  in  excess  of  the 
low  water  capacities  of  the  plants.  This 
excess  power  is  at  all  times  av^ailable  for  the 
use  of  the  Great  Falls  Power  Company  if  in 
any  emergency  it  .should  be  needed. 


I 


Fig.  2\,     Leonard  Compreasor  Plsnt,  tbowini  23M  H.P.  in  Moiora 
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A  further  advantage  is  that  the  various 
plants  of  the  two  systems  are  \andely  sepa- 
rated and  are  on  rivers  whose  water  sheds 
are  subject  to  different  climatic  conditions. 
Thus  periods  of  excessive  high  water  and 
excessive  low  water  occur  at  different  times 
at  the  different  plants.  If^  for  a  few  days^ 
the  flow  of  the  .\Iadison  River  or  Big  Hole 
River  is  less  than  normal  and  the  capacity 
of  the  plants  on  these  rivers  is  reduced,  the 
deficiency  will  be  made  up  from  the  Rainbow 
plant.  Later,  when  the  excessive  low  water 
is  felt  at  the  Rainbow  plant,  the  Madison 
and  Big  Hole  plants  will  have  regained  their 
nonnal  output  and  be  ready  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  that  may  occur  at  Rainbow. 

Power  Market 

With  a  power  system  located  in  the  center 
of  a  district  that  is  growing  at  the  rate 
that  Montana  is  growing,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  power  that  could 
eventually  be  sold;  however,  this  much  is 
kno^vn:  Before  Rainbow  plant  was  com- 
pleted, contracts  had  been  entered  into  with 
one  of  the  largest  copper  mining  companies 
in  the  world,  to  continue  during  the  life  of 
the  mines.  Under  these  contracts  all  require- 
ments for  electric  power  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Great  Falls  Power  Company.  To 
fulfill  the  immediate  demands  of  these  con- 
tracts nearly  the  entire  output  of  the  plant 
is  required. 


Fig.  33,  Mountain  View  Hoiit«  opermitd  by  CompreMed  Air 

Prospective  Power 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
railroads  traversing  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Montana  will  be  electrified,  and  two 
companies  are  already  investigating  the 
subject.     Manufacturing  industries  requiring 


Pig,  22,     Leonard  CompireMOT  Pl«nt,  thowins  1300  HP.  in  Comprcnors 
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large  amounts  of  cheap  power  will  also 
increase  in  number,  and  tend  to  center 
around  the  large  power  developments.     As 


Fig.  24.     Bell  and  Diamond  Conipresitor  Room,  nhowing  Four  600  H.P 
Motors  in  Operation 

the  country  grows,  the  demand  for  power 
for  lighting,  urban  and  interurban  railways, 
irrigating,  milhng,  etc.^  will  incre^ase. 

Great  Falls  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  agricultu- 
ral region.  The  Power 
Company*s  lines  touch  up- 
on or  parallel  four  trans- 
continental railroads  and 
one  local  road.  The  com- 
pany is  in  a  position  to 
furnish  not  only  cheap  elec- 
tric power  at  Great  Falls, 
but  also  factory  sites  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  for 
several  miles.  With  unlim- 
ited amounts  of  power  and 
water,  and  good  railroad 
facilities,  this  location  seems 
ideal. 

No  defim'te  figures  can  be 
given  which  will  show  the 
exact  rate    of   increase    in 
the     demand     for    power* 
but    with     the    Big    Falls 
of    the    Missouri     still    to 
develop,  possessing  a  capac- 
ity   of    75,000    h.p.    for   peak    loads,    it    is 
probable  that    whatever  the   demand    may 
be  it  can  be  suppHed  for  a  great  number 
of  vears  to  come. 


True  Conservation 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  on  the 
subject  of  conservation,  many  of  the  argu- 
ments being  to  the  effect 
that  water  power  develop- 
ment shonld  be  restricted 
so  that  the  people  may  not 
lose  the  pow  er  which  nature 
has  given  them.  It  would 
appear  more  to  the  point  to 
argue  that  water  power 
development  should  be  en- 
couraged so  that  the  people 
may  not  lose  the  powder 
which  nature  has  given 
them. 

A  few  ligures  will  show 
the  saving  that  the  power 
alreadv  developed  at  Great 
Falls  will  effect. 

Coal  in  B  utte  and  vncinity 

costs  from  S4.50  to  $7.50 

per  ton,  $5.00  being  a  fair 

average  figure.     17.5  tons 

of  this  coal  per   year  are 

required     under     ordinary 

conditions  to  produce  one 

horse-power.     To    produce    the    40,000   h.p. 

that  is  at  present  developed  at  Black  Eagle 

and  Rainbow    Falls    would    require    805,000 


Fig.  25.     Interior  of  Hoiit  Comprettor  Plant  During  Cotiitmctioa 


tons  of  coal  per  year.  At  $5.Utl  p>er  ton 
this  would  cost  $4,025,000.  With  further 
developments  at  Great  Falls  this  amount 
can  be  doubled. 
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Now  iu  r<-si:iU'  the  question;  does  the 
saving  of  four  million  doUars  worth  of  coal 
each  year  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
country  or  not?     We  think  it  tlocs. 

The  total  cost  of  jjcneratin^  steam  power 
in  Butte  is  $lU(li)Ll  per  horse-power  year. 
Electric  fKJwer  can  be  bought  for  half  this 
amount,  and  less  than  half  in  lar^e  quantities. 

Conclusion 

It  is  believed  that  the  power  development 
herein  described  is  in  ever\'  way  qualified 
for  the  greatest  success. 


that  from  a  standpoint  of  mechanical  strength, 
hi^h  insulation  and  electrical  efficiency^  the 
transmission  lines  are  not  excelled  by  any 
in  the  coimlry. 

A  description  of  this  |>owcr  develoyjment 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of 
those  chiefly  respinisible  for  it. 

To  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  President  oi  the 
Company,  belongs  the  credit  of  originating 
the  enterprise  and  standing  back  of  it  with 
steadfast  sujjport  until  its  completion. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Herrick,  Resident  Engineer, 
representing  Chas.  T.  Main  of  Boston,  was 


Fit.  26.     Never  Sweat  Compressor  Room,  showing  900  H.P.  Motor  Drivinit  Air  Compresaort 


The  immense  natural  falls  of  the  river 
did  iiway  with  the  necessity  of  an  expensive 
dam,  and  made  the  development  exception- 
ally cheap.  The  existence  of  a  market  to 
take  the  full  output  of  the  development  at 
the  ver\'  start  assures  an  immediate  revenue 
and  obviates  the  long  wait  suffered  by  most 
plants   in    gradually    accumulating    a    load. 

The  working  agreement  with  the  Butte 
Electric  &  Power  Company,  as  has  been 
explained,  is  of  great  advantage  in  every  way. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  permanent  construc- 
tion of  the  power  and  substation  insures 
long  life  and  high  efJiciency,  and  it  is  believed 


in  direct  charge  of  the  work  at  Rainbow,  and 
largely  to  his  experience  and  good  judgment 
is  due  the  excellence  of  the  hydraulic  design 
of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Frank  Seotten,  Superintendent,  car- 
ried on  the  construction  of  the  plant  at 
Rainbow  w^th  characteristic  energy  and 
completed  the  entire  development  in  21 
months^a  remarkable  record  for  an  under- 
taking the  size  of  this. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Cochrane,  Electrical  Engineer, 
prepared  the  designs  for  substations  and 
transmission  lines,  and  helped  solve  many 
problems  which  arose  as  the  work  progressed. 
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ESSAYS  ON  SYNCHRONOUS  MACHINERY 

Part  IV 
By  V.  Karapetoff 


PHASE   CHARACTERISTICS    OF    SYNCHRO- 
NOUS MOTOR  AT  NO  LOAD 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
to  predetermine  the  relation  between  the  field 
current  and  the  armature  current  of  a  syn- 
chronous   motor    at    no    load*.     The  lower 


^//a  Ampere  7i/r/rj 

Fig.  3.     Phase  Characteristics  of  Ssmchronous  Motor  for 
No  Load  and  Pull  Load 


curve  in  Fig.  3  which  shows  this  relation  is 
called  the  no-load  phase  characteristic  of  the 
synchronous  motor.  The  upper  curve  is  the 
full-load  phase  characteristic  and  represents 
a  similar  relation  at  a  constant  input  of 
530  kilowatts.  This  curve  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  article  of  the  series. 

Phase  characteristics  (on  account  of  their 
shape  also  called  V-curves)  give  information 
about  the  performance  of  the  synchronous 
motor,  and  in  this  respect  take  the  place  of 
the  voltage  characteristics  of  an  alternator. 
They  pennit  one  to  determine,  in  i)articular: 

(1)  Fluctuations  of  the  armature  current 
and  of  the  power  factor  with  a  varying  load, 
the  field  current  being  kept  constant. 

(2)  Range  of  variation  of  the  field  current 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  prescribed 
value  of  the  reactive  power  input,  when  the 

♦For  a  Kfiieral  theory  of  operation  f>i  the  synchronous  mot(»r 
sec  a  series  of  articles  by  Pnjfessor  Comfort  A.  A<iams  in  the 
Harvard  Engineering  Journal,  January  and  April  VMyi\  an<1 
January  1909.  Professor  Adams'  articles  "are  intended  primari- 
ly for  thos«!  who  wish  to  ^^'t  ^  thorough  understandinK  of  the 
physical  phenomena  involved  in  synchpMious  motor  operation  as 
well  as  a  working  theriry  of  the  same." 


motor  is  used  for  improving  the  power  factor 
of  the  system. 

(3)  Maximum  reactive  kilovolt-amperes 
obtainable  with  the  highest  permissible  field 
current;  or  the  field  ampere-tums  necessary 
to  produce  a  specified  amount  of  reactive 
kilovolt-amperes  in  addition  to  the  required 
mechanical  load. 

Assume  first  that  the  motor  is  running  at  no 
load  with  its  field  considerably  over-excited, 
so  that  the  motor  draws  a  large  leading  cur- 
rent from  the  line.  The  energy  component 
of  the  armature  current  is  small,  being  just 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  iron  loss,  friction, 
and  the  copper  loss  in  the  armature.  The 
leading  reactive  component  demagnetizes  the 
field  and  reduces  the  induced  e.m.f.  to  a 
value  consistent  with  the  line  voltage. 
Neglecting  the  small  energy  component  (that 
is  to  say,  assuming  the  machine  to  run 
without  losses)  the  current  and  the  voltage 
relations  are  those  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The 
same  notation  is  used  as  in  Fig.  2  (February 
1911  Review,  p.  56);  in  fact,  Fig.  4  is  a 
particular  case  of  Fig.  2. 

The  current  7*2  is  purely  reactive  and  leads 
the  line  voltage  0.-1'=— e  by  90  degrees; 
OD  =  £  is  the  induced  counter-e.m.f .  of  the 
motor.  Subtracting  from  it  the  reactive 
drop  ix  and  the  resistance  drop  ir  the  voltage 
0-4  =e  is  obtained,  which  is  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  the  line  voltage  0A\  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  are  two  equal 
and  opposite  voltages  at  the  terminals  of 
the  motor;  these  voltages  balance  each  other. 
One  voltage,  O.I',  is  that  impressed  by  the 
line;  the  other,  0.1,  is  generated  by  the 
motor  itself  acting  as  a  source  of  electro- 
motive force.  The  energy  component  of  the 
current  being  comparatively  small,  the  cross 
magnetizing  action  of  the  armature  current 
is  negligible.     Therefore  it2  =  0,  and  E\^E. 

The  problem  is  to  find  the  field  ampere- 
turns  for  a  given  value  of  h.  It  will  be 
seen  from  Fig.  \\  that  E  is  practically  equal 
to  r+Zo.r,  because  i^r  is  small  and  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  vector  e.  Consequently  E 
can  be  calculated  and  the. corresponding  net 
excitation  M„  can  be  found  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve.  This  excitation  is  less 
than  the  actual  field  ampere-tums  M  by  the 
amount  Mi  of  the  direct  armature  reaction. 
The  latter  is  determined  by  eq.  (5)  in  which 
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approximately  Ci  =  ii,  The  required  field 
ampere-turns  M=^M„+Mi,  This  value  of 
Af  is  used  in  Fig.  3  as  the  abscissa  corre- 
sponding to  the  assumed  value  of  h  as 
ordinate.  Strictly  speaking,  the  total  arma- 
ture current,  *  =  \//j2_[.  ^-^2,  ought  to  be  used 
as  the  ordinate;  but  ii  being  small,  i  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  h. 

For  small  values  of  field  ampere-turns  the 
armature  current  is  lagging;  the  electrical 
relations  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  current 
it  lags  90  degrees  behind  the  line  voltage, 
and  the  induced  voltage  E^e  —  itx  is  smaller 
than  the  line  voltage.  Therefore,  the  arma- 
ture reaction  Afi  strengthens  the  field,  and 
M  =  Af„-Mi. 

The  lower  curve  in  Fig.  3  is  constructed  by 
assuming  various  values  of  i^,  both  leading 
and  lagging,  and  calculating  the  corresponding 
values  of  M  as  explained  above.  Neglecting 
the  loss  component  n  of  the  armature  current, 
the  lowest  point  of  the  curve  should  touch 
the  axis  of  abscissae.  This  point  corresponds 
to  the  field  excitation  at  which  the  induced 
voltage  of  the  machine  is  equal  to  the  line 
voltage.  In  other  words,  the  abscissa  of  this 
point  is  found  directly  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  of  the  machine  for  the 
ordinate  equal  to  voltage  c.  In  reality  there 
is  a  small  current  through  the  armature  at  this 
excitation  when  the  machine  is  running  as  a 
motor.  This  current,  ii,  practically  consists 
of  the  energy  component  only,  and  can  be 
calculated,  knowing  the  iron  loss,  friction 
and  windage  losses.  The  lower  part  of  the 
curve  is  therefore  corrected  by  raising  the 
lowest  point  to  a  distance  /i  from  the  axis 
of  abscissa*. 

It  is  sometimes  required  to  plot  a  curve  of 
power  factor  as  a  function  of  the  field  current. 
Such  a  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  I]  for  the 
full-load  conditions;  the  corresponding  curve 
of  power  factor  at  no  load  having  a  similar 
shafx?.  It  reaches  its  maximum  of  100  per 
cent  at  the  field  excitation  of  oTOO  anij)ere- 
tums,  and  drops  rapidly  almost  to  zero  in 
both  directions,  because  the  armature  current 
is  practically  reactive.  This  curve  is  omitted 
in  order  not  to  obscure  the  figure. 

Xumerical  Illustration.  The  curves  shown 
in  Fig.  3  refer  to  an  IS  pole,  o.'^O  kv-a.,  400 
r.p.m.,  0600  volt,  threc-i)hase  V-connecled 
synchronous  motor. (*)  The  i)oints  on  the 
no-load  pha.se  characteristic  have  been  calcu- 
lated as  explained  above;  the  computations 

♦The  raanufikcturer's  notation  of  the  michine  is  ATB-18-.">30- 
400-6600  V-C.  The  data  are  taken  from  G.E.  Technical 
Report  No.  7225. 


can  be  conveniently  arranged  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  page  216.  The  energy  component 
of  the  no-load  current  is  found  frora  test  to 
be  about  2  amp.  The  efTective  resistance  r 
of  the  armature,  reduced  to  the  line  voltage, 
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Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


is  1.35  ohms.  The  armature  reactance  .v  is 
estimated  to  be  about  14  ohms,  according  to 
the  rules  given  in  the  second  article  of  the 
series.  The  machine  has  !(>  turns  per  i)ole 
per  phase  distributed  in  2  slots  per  pole  per 
phase;  the  winding  pitch  is  100  per  cent. 
According  to  formula  (')) 

3/i  =  o.7:>xo.9()Gx:5xi6c2=;m.S/2. 

The  calculations  are  performed  in  the 
following  order:  First,  various  values  of  the 
reactive  component  ii  of  the  armature  cur- 
rent are  assumed,  both  leading  and  lagging 
(column  1).  For  these  values  of  current  the 
reactance  drop  i-ix  is  calculated  and  is  entered 
in  the  second  column.  Adding  this  drop  to 
the  line  voltage  of  GOOO,  the  values  of  the 
induced  e.m.f.  E  are  obtained  (third  column). 
The  fourth  column  contains  the  net  am])ere- 
turns  M ,,  taken  from  the  no-load  saturation 
curve  of  the  machine  for  the  corresponding 
values  of  E.  In  the  fifth  column  are  given 
the  values  of  the  armature  reaction  which 
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NO-LOAD  PHASE  CHARACTERISTIC 


Reactit-e 

Reactive 

Component    12 
Amp. 

drop  ijjf 
Volt 

45  leading 

6.30 

35 

490 

25 

350 

0 

0 

25  lagging 

-350 

35 

-490 

45 

-r)30 

Induced  Voltage        Excitation  i/«         Direct  Armature 
E='e-\-itx  Corresponding  to /^         Reaction  A/i 

Volt  Amp.-turns  Amp. -turns 


7230 
7090 
t>950 
t)00() 
()250 
IHIO 
5970 


7000 
1)600 
6400 
5700 
5200 
5000 
4800 


1565 

1217 

870 

0 

-  870 

-1217 

-1565 


Calculated  field 
Excitation 

Amp.-turns 


8565 
7817 
7270 
5700 
4330 
3783 
3235 


Field  Excitation 

from  test 

Amp.-turns 


8690 
8050 
7340 
5700 
4350 
3910 
34CK) 


were  calculated  according  to  the  formula 
il/i  =  34.8/2.  The  sixth  column  gives  the 
required  field  ampere-turns,  3/ =  3/,,-f- J/i. 
The  lower  curve  in  Fig.  3  is  plotted,  using  the 
values  in  the  sixth  column  as  abscisscc  against 
the  values  in  the  first  coluinn  as  ordinates. 
The  lowest  point  on  the  curve  is  raised  from 
zero  to  2  amperes  on  account  of  the  energy 
component  of  the  annature  current. 


The  values  of  the  field  current  obtained 
from  an  actual  test  on  the  machine  are 
given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  agree  quite  closely 
with  the  calculated  values  given  in  the 
preceding  column.  This  shows  that  the 
method  gives  reliable  results  provided  that 
the  value  of  the  armature  reactance  has  been 
correct Iv  determined. 


DIELECTRIC    HYSTERESIS* 

By  Eugene  D.  Eby 


The  question  of  energy  loss  in  a  dielectric 
subjected  to  rapid  reversals  of  electrostatic 
strain  is  one  which  has  received  much  atten- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  little  definite 
information  is  available  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  dielectric  losses  and  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  material  and  condition  of  the 
dielectric.  Numerous  investigators  have  each 
contributed  some  useful  facts  relating  to  this 
interesting  subject,  but  the  results  of  these 
investigations  are  so  widely  varied  in  char- 
acter, both  from  difference  in  the  materials 
tested  and  from  methods  of  test  employed, 
that  any  extensive  tabulation  for  useful 
reference  is  practically  impossible. 

The  term  ''dielectric  hysteresis"  has  also 
been  the  cause  of  some  contention,  some 
writers  holding  that  a  part  of  the  losses  in 
a  dielectric  are  of  a  truly  hysteretic  nature, 
some  denying  it,  and  others  claiming  that 
hysteresis  occurs  only  in  solid  materials, 
with  no  evidence  of  it  in  fluids.  It  is  not 
within  the  comjxiss  of  this  paper  to  state 
even  personal  views  in  this  disagreement, 
which  remains  alone  to  those  who  by  careful 
investigation  and  experimentation  have  a 
just  right  to  express  such  o])inions.  I  shall 
confine  myself,  therefore,  to  facts  of  test,  to 
laws  announced  by  some  of  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  to  concrete  examples  from  our  own 


test  records.  Xo  claim  is  laid  to  originality 
in  the  material  given  later,  for  which  credit 
is  due  to  various  experimenters  in  this 
subject.  I  shall  treat  it,  furthermore,  as 
"dielectric  losses,"  arising  from  conduction 
and  radiation  as  well  as  pure  hysteresis. 
In  such  losses  we  have  cause  to  be  concerned 
as  voltages  for  transmission  and  testing 
j)urposes  increase,  since  these  losses  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  insulation  strength  or  ulti- 
mate breakdown,  and  comprise  as  well  the 
greater  ])art  of  the  no-load  losses  in  certain 
high-tension  systems,  thereby  materially 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  transmission. 
General  Equation  of  Dielectric  Loss 

The  law  of  variation  of  loss  due  to  variation 
of  voltage  was  first  announced  by  Dr.  Stein- 
metz  in  1S92,  at  which  time  he  stated  that 
the  "energy  loss  in  a  dielectric  subjected  to 
an  alternating  electrostatic  strain  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  intensity 
of  the  electrostatic  strain.''  Other  men  have 
placed  the  exponent  between  the  limits  of 
l.o  and  3.  Dr.  Bruno  Monasch,  in  a  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  (London 
Electrician,  1907,  Vol.  oO,  page  417)  has 
j)rovcn,  however,  that  the  square  law  is 
correct,  and  that  apparent  variations  from  it 
are  due  to  variations  in  some  of  the  other 
quantities  affecting  the  dielectric  loss.     He 
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says:  **In  all  the  dielectrics  tested  (various 
kinds  of  glass,  ebonite,  dielectric  of  the 
Grisson  condenser  plates,  impregnated  paper, 
rubber,  impregnated  jute,  etc.)  the  square 
law  is  obeyed  with  j^erfcct  accuracy  as  soon 
as  the  voltage  alone  is  varied." 

Digressions  from  the  square  law  result 
from  variations  in  other  influencing  quantities, 
such  as  the  temperature,  and  point  discharges 
or  radiation  losses.  The  losses  in  glass  and 
ebonite  increase  appreciably,  even  with  a 
small  rise  in  temperature.  Tests  on  cables 
have  shown  that  the  loss  was  not  materially 
ailected  by  temjjcrature  except  at  voltages 
much  higher  than  the  working  j^ressure. 
The  eflect  of  temperature  will  be  considered 
somewhat  more  fully  later.  The  energy  loss 
due  to  point  discharges  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  square  of  the  voltage,  and 
at  increased  high  potentials  gets  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  dielectric  loss,  that  the  latter 
is  inappreciable  by  comparison. 

The  energy  loss  in  the  dielectric  is  i)ro- 
portional  to  the  capacity,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proportional  to  the  frequency 
through  the  range  of  frequencies  used  for 
technical  purposes. 

From  these  statements,  based  upon  the 
best  investigations  that  have  yet  been  made, 
the  general  equation  of  the  dielectric  loss 
mav  be  written. 

'  A  (loss)  =2  tan  o.  n.  c.  K^ 

Where  w  =  frequency  of  the  ai)plied  e.m.f. 
C'  =  capacity  of  the  system  tested. 
/f  =  applied  e.m.f. 

n  =  com])lement  of  i)hase  angle  between 
the  electrom(jtivc  force  and  current. 

For  a  given  dielectric  the  ])hase  dilTerence 
o  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  constant; 
2  tan  o  is  the  loss  taking  place  during  a  cycle 
in  a  condenser  of  cai)acity  1  at  the  voltage  1. 

The  above  fonnula  is  approximately  correct 
for  constant  low  tem])eratures. 

A  few  laws  deduced  from  and  ai)plying  to 
conditions  met  in  practice,  will  l)e  of  interest. 
Variation  of  Temperature  Due  to  Variation  of  Stress 

(a)  With  moderate  stress  the  temi)erature 
rises  ra])idly  at  first,  then  more  slowly, 
finally  becoming  constant.  The  ac^tual  rise 
for  a  given  voltage  (le|)en(ls  on  the  facility 
with  which  the  material  can  dissipate  its 
heat,  and  on  the  tem])erature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium. 

(b)  As  the  stress  is  increased,  a  point  is 
finally  reached  where  heat  is  developed  at  a 
greater  rate  than  it  can  be  carried  away,  and 
the  temperature  then  rises  until  the  material 
chars  and   breakdown   results.     This  neces- 


sarily applies  to  fibrous  materials  and  those 
affected  by  heat,  this  class  forming  the  greater 
part  of  our  commercial  insulation. 

(c)  Moisture  in  the  material  causes  the 
temperature  to  rise  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  well-dried  stock.  The  heat  generated 
tends  to  dry  out  the  material  and  the  tem- 
perature  may   fall   as   the   drying   proceeds. 

(d)  Local  heating  usually  results  from 
stress  on  large  quantities  of  dielectric,  and 
injury  may  occur  at  these  points,  while  the 
larger  jjart  of  the  material  remains  unharmed. 
Breakdown  invariably  occurs  at  those  places 
injured  by  local  heating. 

(e)  The  final  breakdown  in  iibrous  mate- 
rials usually  results  from  the  burning  of  the 
material  and  not  from  mechanical  rupture. 
An  electromotive  force  far  in  excess  of  the 
dielectric  strength  of  the  material  may  be 
ai)])licd  to  j)roduce  almost  immediate  rupture. 
With  a  sufficiently  low  electromotive  force 
and  an  ai)preciable  time  interval  before  the 
breakdown,  it  is  ])robably  due  to  burning 
caused  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  material. 
The  lower  the  electromotive  force,  the  longer 
the  time  required  to  produce  breakdown 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

(f)  It  follows  from  (e)  that  if  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  low,  either  by  providing 
good  ventilation  or  by  artificial  cooling,  the 
stress  required  to  cause  breakdown  in  a 
time-test  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the 
material  is  not  so  cooled. 

(g)  The  actual  temperature  measured  in 
most  fibrous  materials  before  breakdown 
occurred  (tests  bv  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
vSkinner,  FJec.  Rev'ieiv,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  1,  1902, 
])p.  S2-S7)  was  usually  175°  C,  or  more. 

(h)  With  a  given  stress,  the  initial  and 
surrounding  tcm])eraturc  has  much  to  do 
with  the  rise.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  loss  in  the  material  increases  rapidly  with 
temperature;  and  a  nnich  greater  rise  would 
result  with  an  initial  tem])eraturc  of  S()° 
than  with  20°.  Tests  have  shown  that 
breakdown  fre(iut*ntly  results  under  the 
fonncr  conditions  from  a  stress  that  would 
not  injure  the  material  under  the  latter. 

In  Fig.  1  are  shown  some  characteristic 
curves  of  temperature  rise.  C\irve  A  shows 
the  etTcct  of  moisture,  the  tem])erature  rising 
very  ra]>idly  at  first,  reaching  a  maximum, 
and  then  falling,  finally  becoming  constant 
as  the  material  is  dried  out.  Curve  B  shows 
the  efiVct  on  the  same  material  after  very 
thorough  drying.  Curve  C  shows  the 
increased  temperature  due  to  slight  increase 
in   the  stress.     Curve   D  shows  the  rise  in 
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temperature  in  treated  material  when  poorly 
ventilated,  the  test  being  continued  until 
breakdown  resulted.  This  curve  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  temperature  to  become 
constant,  but  at  a  point  slightly  over  100** 
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Increase  of  Temperature  in  Insulating  Material 
due  to  Stress 


C.  the  loss  becomes  so  great  that  the  heat 
cannot  be  dissipated  as  fast  as  generated; 
hence  the  change  in  direction  of  the  curve 
and  final  breakdown.  In  numerous  tests  the 
material  was  found  to  be  badly  charred  on  the 
interior,  without  breakdown  having  resulted. 
Variation  of  Loss  Due  to  Variation  of  Temperature 

Mr.  Skinner's  series  of  tests  has  shown  that : 

The  energy  loss  in  fibrous  material  increases 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  temperature. 

Local  heating,  occurring  in  a  mass  of 
poorly  ventilated  material,  is  due  to  a  greater 
initial  loss  in  one  portion,  causing  increased 
heating,  this  in  turn  causing  greater  loss,  etc., 
until  the  temperature  finally  reaches  a  point 
at    which    charring    and    breakdown    result. 

Fig.  2  shows  some  characteristic  curves  of 
the  increase  of  loss  due  to  temperature. 
These  curves  show  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  loss  is  greater  at  high  temperatures,  thus 
gi\'ing  the  reason  for  the  greater  rise  in 
temperature  with  a  given  stress  when  the 
initial  temperature  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Losses  as  great  as  5  watts  per  cubic  inch 
have  been  measured  in  fibrous  material 
before  serious  injury  resulted,  due  to  charring. 
A  considerably  less  loss  than  this  will,  however, 
char  the  material  in  time  unless  special  means 
are  taken  to  dissipate  the  heat  generated. 


It  follows  that  a  long  continued  test  at 
high  stress  may  seriously  injure  the  insulation 
of  a  piece  of  apparatus  without  its  being 
made  apparent  by  the  test.  This  has  been 
called  *' straining  the  insulation,''  and  it  is 
probably  always  due  to  charring. 
Variation  of  Loss  Due  to  Variation  of  Voltage 

As  Stated  before,  the  loss  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  voltage,  other  conditions 
remaining  constant.  With  increasing  tem- 
perature, the  loss  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  square  of  the  voltage.  The  wave-form 
of  the  applied  electromotive  force  also  affects 
the  loss. 
Variation  of  Loss  Due  to  Variation  of  Frequency 

The  rate  of  variation  is  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  at  low  temperatures.     From* 
Fig.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  variation 
follows  a  different  law  at  higher  temperatures. 
Comparative  Losses  in  Different  Dielectrics 

The  amount  of  loss  varies  considerably  in 
different  materials.  The  smallest  loss  in  all 
the  solid  dielectrics  tested,  except  paraffine, 
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Fig.  2.     Variation  of  Loss  in  Insulating  Material  due  to 
Temperature  and  Frequency 


was  observed  in  flint-glass:  (Dr.  Monasch, 
London  Electrician  1907,  Vol.  59);  while  the 
loss  in  the  cable  insulated  with  rubber  and 
impregnated  jute  was  but  slightly  greater. 
The  paraffine  used  as  dielectric  in  one  of 
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the  condensers  tested  showed  no  appreciable 
loss.  For  condensers  subjected  to  high  vol- 
tages, air  was  found  to  be  the  only  dielectric 
giving;  negligible  lo&s.  Fibrous  materials  on 
the  other  hand  have  comparatively  high 
losses,  as  shown  in  a  previous  example, 
where  a  loss  of  5  watts  per  cubic  inch  was 
measured.  Fluid  dielectrics  are  said  to  have 
no  appreciable  loss.  Information  on  different 
materials  is  so  mea}2;rc,  however,  that  no 
definite  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  reached 
concerning  the  relative  losses  in  them. 

In  extensive  high-tension  cable  net -works 
the  amount  of  energy  wasted  in  the  dielectric 
is  by  no  means  negligible.  In  the  case  of 
short  or  medium  lengths,  it  affords  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  no-load  loss,  and  only 
in  very  long  uninterrupted  cable  lines  can 
it  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the 
copper  loss. 

Energy  Loss  in  the  Insulation  of  Large  Transformers 
A  couple  of  examples  from  recent  tests 
made  on  some  large,  high  voltage  transformers^ 
will  serv^e  to  illustrate  the  variation  of  the 
dielectric  losses  with  the  variation  in  voltage. 
Fig*  3  shows  this  variation  in  a  *jO  cvcle, 
1200  kw.,  60000-12000U-138000Y/ 12000  volt 
transformer,  the  curve  representing  the 
difference  between  the  measured  core  losses; 
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(l),  with  the  two  halves  of  the  high-tension 
irinding  in  series;  and  (2),  with  the  series 
connection  broken.  Unfortunately  this  curve 
does  not  reach  the  maximum  operating  vol- 
tage of  the  transformer.     It  shows,  however, 


the  general  law  of  variation  of  the  loss  with 
the  potential  applied. 

In  Fig.  4  is  shown  a  curve  giving  the  differ- 
ence in  the  exciting  currents,  w4th  w^indings 
open  and  in  series,  on  a  60  cvcle,  3750  kw., 
1 02000-92400/  (icSOO-6200  transformer.  The 
ordinates  of  this  curve,  although  in  reality 
expressed  in  amperes,  are  still  approximately 
representative  of  the  dielectric  losses  under 
these  particular  conditions. 

_ywsiWWkw\vAv  Vav  (ail 


Fig.  4.     Ejcciting  Current  U!«ed  in  Supplyiac  Lo»ea  by 
TransforTEier  Insula iJom  due  to  StreM 
VC-60  1200-103000/92400  6«00 /6200 

Conclusion 

Several  evident  applications  can  be  made 
from  the  principles  thus  far  discovered.  The 
most  apparent  is  the  requirement  of  thorough 
ventilation  in  high  potential  apparatus.  The 
insulation  of  transf onners  for  operation  at  high 
voltages  should  be  of  a  character  to  provide 
ready  dissipation  of  heat.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  fibrous  insulation  in  thick  layers  should 
be  avoided,  and  oil  relied  upon  for  insulation 
strength  and  dissipation  of  heat  by  circulation 
and  conduction.  There  would  seem  to  be 
an  advantage,  also,  in  thus  decreasing  the 
condenser  effect  due  to  many  layers  of  tape, 
paper  or  varnished  cambric,  and' substituting 
an  equivalent  strength  of  oil  of  little  capacity. 
In  cases  w^here  quantities  of  pressboard  are 
used  to  increase  the  puncture  voltage  across 
distances  through  oil,  practice  has  show^n  that 
it  is  necessary  to  space  several  thin  sheets 
UTth  ducts  for  oil  circulation  between  them, 
if  an  advantage  is  to  be  gained.  To  insert 
an  equal  amotmt  of  material  in  a  single 
compact  mass  is  detrimental  w*hen  the  thick- 
ness is  so  great  as  to  prevent  dissipation  of 
the  heat. 
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J.  M.  HORTON  ICE  CREAM  COMPANY 

By  \V.  D.  Bkarci: 


Thr  ck'clrical  c'ciuii)mcm  of  iIk-  J.  M. 
Horlon  C()mi)any's  new  tac^lory  is  an  uinisii- 
ally  ;^()()(1  c'xanii)le  oi  ihc  economics  ])()ssil)lr 
in  the  isolated  plant  operation  of  ivfri^rratini,' 
machines,  and  esi)eeially  of  the  llexihilily, 
eleatiliness  and  relial)ilit\-  of  o]KTation  aeeoni- 
ljanyin>;  eleetrie  driw  in  a  plant  of  this 
character. 

The    use    of    ;;as    |jnH]ueer^    ]x\    Luniie^linn 
with  ^^'ls  enj^Mncs  f<n  the  L)]>eralinn  of  refri>^er- 
atin;j[  tnaehincry  is  at  prest^ni  limited  lo  some 
half  dozen  jjlants  in  this  luuniry,  uf  which, 
the    followinj^    are    typical    iTistailations:    St. 
Louis   Refrigerating   uml    Cold   Storage   Co., 
St.  Louis,  ^Io.;  The  Washington  \Lirkct  Co., 
Washington,     I).     C\ ;    and    the    installatioii 
herein  described.      In   the  hrst   named  plant 
the  equipment   consiists  uf  lar^^e   hi^^h   sjxcd 
^as  enj^ines  direct  connecterl  to  refrigcralinj; 
machines,    while    the    Washington     Market 
Companv    employs    ^as    engines    of    normal 
speed,  with  rope 
drive  for    speed 
reduction.      The 
J.     ^L     llorton 
Company     em- 
ploys j^as  engines 
direct    connected 
to    c  o  n  t  i  n  u  o  u  s 
current      genera- 
tors,    which    in 
turn     drive     the 
adjustable    speed 
motors  belted  to 
the    refrigerating 
machines. 

The  gas  engine 
operates  most  ef- 
ficiently when  run 
at  its  rated  sjx'ed 
and  under  full 
load,  and  for  this 


with  motors  for  driving  the  several  machines 
and  supplementary  equipTuent.. 

Reliability  of  oi)eration  is  especially  impor- 
tant, since  the  comiection   to  the  three-wire 


Fig.  1.     Elevation.  Showing  Gas  Producer  ArranKcment  of  Piping,  and  150  Kw.  Gas  Engine 

Generating  Set 


rea.son  is  not  suitable  in 
most  cases  for  the  direct  driving  of  refrigera- 
ting machines,  which  o])erate  most  economi- 
cally at  speeds  ])roportionate  to  the  di-Tnands 
made  ui)on  them  usually  variable.  This 
drawback  and  the  fact  that  other  power  is 
needed  for  auxiliary  ap])araius  in  a  ])lant 
of  this  kind  have  limited  the  use  of  iIk-  gas 
engine  in  this  res])et-t . 

In  order  to  obtain  th(^  recjuircd  llcxibility 
the  j.  M.  Morton  Company  has  employed 
electricit\-  as  a  medium  of  ])r)W(T  transmission, 


mains  of  the  local  power  company  has  only 
sutlicient  ca])acity  for  lighting  the  building. 
This  (N)nnection  is  used  regularly  for  night 
lighting  when  the  generating  imits  are  shut 
down,  and  also  insures  lights  in  case  of 
accident. 

Gas  Producers 

The  gas  generating  equipment  consists 
of  two  ujj-ciraft  suction  producers  with 
scrtibbers  and  dryers,  furnished  by  the  Tait 
Producer  Company.    The  dryers  are  located 
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m  tnc  basement  in  the  engine  room,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  a|jparatus  is  installed  on  the 
main  fifx)r. 

These  produeers  are  especially  de- 
signed for  the  consumption  of  No,  I 
Buckwheat  coal  and  operate  on 
a  ** balanced  draught/'  They  arc 
rated  at  350  h.i)*,  with  50  per 
cent,  overload  capacity,  an<] 
will  oiicrate  for  lonj?  periods  without 
renewal  of  fires.  Fig.  I  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  generating  equitmient 
showing  one  producer,  arrangement  of 
piping^  and  one  of  the  150  kw.  gas 
engine  generating  sets.  The  gas  ts 
delivered  from  the  producers  to  the 
motor-driven  gas  booster,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  supplied  to  the  engines 
at  a  predetermined  pressure. 

The  engine  exhaust  is  piped  back 
to  the  producer,  where  part  of  the 
burned  gas  is  utilized  as  a  draft  diittenl 
combining  viiih  the  necessary  amount 
of  free  air;  the  remainder  being  used 
to  produce  a  pressure  in  the  ash  pit 
proportional  to  the  suction  above 
the  fuel  bed,  thus  giving  the  so- 
called  ''balanced  draft."  Kach  producer  is 
supplied  with  pilot  flame  burners  which 
indicate  the  condition  of  the  fircs. 


t>'pe,  direct  connected  to  150  kv\ .  General 
Electric  generators.  One  of  these  sets  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,    Ignition  is  obtained  from  a 


Fig.  2      150  Kw.  Ga«  Bfigine  and  Qcnerator  Set 

G«a  £n|tinr4 

The  two  gcntTatnr  sfts  ct)nsist  ot  ♦i-uyiindcr 
Rathbun-Jones  gas   engines  of   the   vertical 


Fig   3.     One  90  H.P.  and  One  12S  HP.  Motor  Drivrng  AmmQnia  Cocnpreaaora 


battery  of  storage  cells  charged  from  a  small 

motor-generator  set. 

The  generators  are  standard  engine  type 
direct  current  machines,  each  with 
a  normal  rating  of  1.50  kw.  at  250 
volts  and  257  r.p-m.  Single-phase  slip 
rings  are  provided  for  the  derivation 
of  a  neutral  wnre,  which  is  obtained 
through  a  compensator  rated  for  25 
per  et-nt.  unbalancing.*  This  con- 
nection supplies  ctirrent  at  125  volts 
for  the  incandescent  lighting  system, 
while  all  of  the  motors  operate  at 
fttll  generator  voltage. 

Switchboard 

A  seven  panel  slate  sv^itch board 
(Pig.  4)  controls  the  distribution  of 
electric  power,  and  is  an  illustration 
of  the  compact  arrangement  possible 
in  locations  where  the  available  space 
is  limited.  Reservation  is  made  in 
the  engine  room  for  another  gen- 
erating set  and  also  for  a  third 
refrigerating  machine,  in  anticipation 
of  future  requirements  for  addition- 
al power.  The  board  is  designed  for 
the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  plant  and  has 


♦Sc«  Fig.  17,   page  «MJ,    February, 
Cu{uf>efii*tor»/'  by  W,  W.  Lewis. 
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three  generator  panels  (shown  on  the  left) 
and  wiring  on  the  motor  starting  panel 
(fifth  panel  from  left  of  illustration)  for  the 


effected  by  field  control.    At  the  higher  speed! 
the    compressors    deliver    full    rated    output 
at  0.5  r.p.m.    The  50  ton  machine  has  a  14  in, 
bore  and  21  in.  stroke  and  the  75  ton 
machine  a    16   in.    bore   and   24   in. 
stroke.   As  in  most  commercial  plants, , 
ammonia  vapor    is    employed    to' 
abstract    the  heat   from    the    water. 


Fig.  4.     Power  Plant  Switchboard 

driving  motor  of  the  third  refrigerating 
machine.  This  panel  carries  starting  switches, 
ammeters,  circuit  breakers  and  rheostats, 
while  resistance  for  starting  the  motors  is 
mounted  on  a  frame  just  above  the  panel. 

The  tw^o  panels  on  the  extreme  right  carry 
switches  for  controlling  the  motor  and  lighting 
circuits  in  dilYcrcnt  parts  of  the  factory. 
Circuits  controlling  the  small  motors  on  the 
second  and  third  fioors  are  equipped  with 
signal  lamps  which  are  illtiminated  only 
when  the  motor  is  in  opera tion^  enabling  the 
engineer  in  the  basement  to  see  at  a  glance 
just  what  motors  are  in  use  on  these  floors. 

The  recording  wattmeter  on  the  center 
panel  measures  the  entire  output  and, 
together  with  the  record  of  coal  consumption, 
affords  an  accurate  means  of  calculating  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  installation. 

Refrigerating  Machines 

The  present  equipment  comprises  tw^o 
compressors  built  by  the  York  Manufacturing 
Company,  one  of  which  is  belt  connected  to 
a  90  h,p.  motor  and  rated  at  50  tons 
refriger^ion;  the  other  being  belt  connected 
to  a  12r5  h,p.  motor  and  rated  at  75  tons 
refrigeration  (Fig. 3).  The  motors  are  equipped 
with  commutating  poles  and  are  designed 
for  a  speed  variation  ranging  from  250  r.p.m. 
to   500   r.p.m.;   the   change  in   speed   being 


Free  ammonia  gas  is  first  compressed 
by    the    refrigerating    machine    to    a 
pressure  of  about  1*50  lb.  per  square^ 
inch.     This   operation  increases   the  fl 
Lcmficrature   of   the   gas   and  neces-  " 
sitatcs    the    employment    of   cooling 
coils,  by  means  of  which  the  temper- 
ature is  again   reduced   to    the   con- 1 
densing  jioint.    The  liquid  ammonia 
thus  ohlained   is  allowed   to  evapo- 
rate under  reduced  pressure  in  a  coil , 
of  pipe  placed  in   a  tank  containing 
brine  for  the  circulating  system. 

Pumps  are  required  for  circu- 
lating the  cold  brine,  and  these  are 
also  motor-driven.  Fig.  5  shows  an 
adjustable  speed  35  h.p.  motor 
driving  an  SOO  gallon  turbine  pump. 
This  pump  supplies  brine  for  cooling 
one  of  the  large  chill  rooms,  in  which  the 
ice    cream   is    set    to    harden    after  leaving , 


Fig.  5.     35  H.P.  Motor  Direct  Connected  to  850  Gal.*per«asisi. 
Brine  Pump 

the    freezers.      The     diagrams     of     Fig.    6 
show    the    general    scheme    of    piping    used 
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for  circulating  the  brine.  The  SUO  gallon 
pump  takes  the  brine  from  the  cooling  tank 
and  forces  it  through  the  coils  in  the  large 
chill  room  on  the  second  floor,  while  the  400 
gallon  pump  supplies  brine  to  the  mixers, 
freezers  and  the  third  floor  chill  room.  Fig. 
8  shows  the  method  of  driving  the  brine- 
cooled  freezers,  which  are  each  provided 
with  a  clutch  on  the  main  shaft  for  individual 
control,  the  whole  group  being  driven  by  a 
20  h.p.  motor. 

Other  illustrations  show  applications  of 
the  adjustable  speed  motor  to  operations 
performed  in  the  factory.  In  Fig.  9  a  7J^ 
h.p.  motor  is  shown  drix-ing  a  countershaft 
belted  to  several  ice  cream  mixers.  Exjxjri- 
encc    has    demonstrated    that    motor-driven 

MOTORS  OPERATING  AT  230  VOLTS 
Engine  Room 


No. 
Mo- 
tors 

Horse 
Power 

Speed 

Application 

90 

2o0.  oOO 

50   ton    rcfrigcnitinK 
machine 

i2r> 

L>.=)0  .500 

7')   ton    refri^tTatinK 
machine 

10 

loOO 

Water  pump   for   circula- 
ling  water  in  jackets  of 
gas  engines 

o 

1100 

Root    ]>lo\ver   for  gas  ex- 
hausti<^n 

o 

1700 

Worthington  pump 

Main  Floor 

1  7} 2  122.")  Ice  crushers 


.3.-) 
10 
10 
71 
20 


Second  Floor 

.">()()  1000  Brine  pump  (SOO  gallon) 

4r)0  French  freezers 

4r)0  Ice  crushers  and  convcj-ors 

S25  Ice  hoist 

925  Ice  cream  freezers 

S25  Bunker  room  fans  in  cold 
storage 


Third  Floor 


20 

15 

5 


fig.  6.    OcBcral  Amntmieiit  of  Piping  for  Circulating  Brine 


1400 


1500 


.SI  0/620 
375/750 


Turhine  pump  for  c(m- 
denserand  jacket  water, 
third  floor  to  cooling 
tower 

4(M)  gallon  turbine  pump 
handling  brine  from 
third  floor  tank 

Ice  cream  mixers 

Cream  beaters 
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apparatus,  aside  from  afTordini;  improved 
sanitary  eondiLions  and  ease  of  controL 
produces   a   cream    of    su[)erior    qtiality  on 
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Fig.  7*      Cream  Beaters  Operated  from  Line  Shaft  DHven  by  Electric  Motor 


accounl  of  the  uniformity  of  sf>eed  attained. 
Fig,  7  shows  the  ai>])lication  of  motor  drive 


to  cream  Ijcalers  in  tlie  baking  department. 
Aside  from  the  applications  already  men- 
tioned^ motors  are  used  for  elev^ators,  ice 
crushers  and  conveyors,  exhaust 
fans  for  coid  storage,  and  pumps 
for  condenser  and  cooling  water. 
The  list  of  motors  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  factory  is  giveaj 
on  ijrevious  |)age. 

The  plant  is  lighted,  as  may  be  j 
seen  from  the  illustrations,  by  i 
tungsten  lamps  eqtiipped  with  holo-| 
phane  reflectors. 

The  electrical  equipment,   with    a  . 
few  exceptions,  was  funiished  by  the  | 
General    Ii)lectric    Cnmi^any    and   in-  j 
eludes   the  apparatus  listed  on  y^^S^  \ 
223.  Mr.  Kari  W.  Schantz,  president  of  i 
the  Wegner  Machine  Company,  acted 
as  consulting  engineer,  and  made  rec- 
ommendations   for    the    installation. 
While  the   plant    has  been  in   oper- 
ation   only    a    few^    months    it     has 
already  shown  results  which  have  not 
been  duplicated  in  steam   or  direct- 
driven     gas-engine -opera  ted     plants. 
It    has    remarkably    high    economy, 
recpiires  a  very  small  amount  of  attention, 
and  is  ihorotighly  sanitary. 


Fig.  6.     Brine-cooled  Freezers  Operated  from  Line  Shaft 
throuKh  Clutch 


Fig.  9.     Ice  Cream  Mixcn 
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ARC  HEADLIGHTS  FOR  ELECTRIC  CARS 

By  p.  S.  Bailey 


1 1 


regmrRfig  with  the  pioneer  installations  of 
trolley  systems  in  this  country,  it  was  decreed 
iluit  each  car  should  be  equipped  with  a 
ight  at  the  forward  or  driving  end.  Not 
nly  was  this  deemed  necessary  for  the 
"tippropriate  illumination  of  the  track  ahead, 
but  also  to  meet  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law  in  establishing  visible  evidence  of 
the  new  vehicle  to  other  nightly  users  of  the 
thoroughfares. 

Intensity  of  illumination  was  not  at  that 
time  striven  for.  The  reasons  for  this  arc 
obvious:  cars  were  small,  motive-power 
inadequate,  rails  short,  and  road-beds  hazard- 
ous: consequc^ntly  speed,  as  compared  with 
that  of  modern  methods  of  electric  railway 
transportation,  was  low.  The  incandescent 
hea<lHght.  which  was  generally  set  into  the 
ashcr  of  the  car,  answered  practically  all 
lie  requiretnents  of  ihat  period. 

As  the  pojiularity  of  the  new  method  of 
transit  grew  a|mce,  it  soon  became  necessar\' 
for  the  railways  to  enlarge  their  cars,  provide 
motive  power  of  greater  capacity,  use  longer 
rails,  lay  better  road-beds,  and  enlarge  the 
generator  output  of  their  central  stations. 
Then,  too,  more  frequent  trips  and  increased 
'  '  d  to  keep  up  running  schedules  were  the 
iral  sequences.  This  condition  of  afTairs 
adc  the  use*  of  a  more  Imlliant  illuminanl 
npcTative,  with  the  result  that  the  enclosed 
rbon  are  headlight  soon  appeared. 


^t-  1-     M«clijinkin  of  Non>reKulatLnK  Lump 

ScverjU  different  types  of  enclost^d  carbon 
imps  were  promi>tly  put  on  the  market,  and 
lis  business,  though  now  on  the  wane,  has 

[*n  of  consideral>le  magnitude.  The  carbon 
imps  were  all  of  similar  design,  con.sisting 

a  cylindrical  casing,  enclosing  a  mechanism 

il*on  which  was  mounted  a  single  or  double 

glenoid  that  controlled  an  armature  \NTth  a 


clutch  attached.  This  solenoid  separated  the 
upfjer,  or  positive  of  two  vertical  carbons 
from  the  lower  or  negative,  which  was  held 
rigidly  in  a  carbon  holder  attached  direct! v 


Fift,  2-     Lamp  Fitted  with  Pftrabolic  HeAcclor  and 
Shield  for  Cutting  Off  Undcsimbk  Raya  of  Li|tht 


to  I  he  traTne.  The  carbons  were  connected 
in  scries  with  a  resistance^  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  several  units  wound  with  high 
resistance  wire.  Sometimes,  however  (in- 
volving less  loss  of  illuminative  efficiency),  a 
series-multiple  arrangement  of  suitable  incan- 
descent lamps  was  installed  in  the  car  interior, 
in  series  with  the  carbons.  These  lamps 
answered  very  well  the  puqjoses  for  which 
they  were  designed  and  are  still  popular  for 
certain  chisses  of  serWce,  However,  they 
may  be  considered  more  or  less  anachronistic 
from  the  modem  standpoint. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  the 
high  ])assenger  and  freight  rates  maintained 
by  the  steam  railroads  and  the  frequent 
inadequacies  of  schedules  and  connections — 
in  the  latter  case  often  due  to  the  topography 
of  the  country  traversed — opened  the  %vay 
for  the  ever-incre;ising  mileage  of  the  inter- 
urban  electric  railroad.  Comfxnition  was  also 
distinctly  beneficial,  both  to  the  proletariat 
and  the  capitalist. 

The  increase  in  speed  required  for  the 
proper  operation  of  interurban  cars  soon 
necessitated  increased  track  illumination, 
both  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the 
]jrotection  of  the  owners. 
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To  fulfill  these  requirements,  a  line  of  lum- 
inous arc  headlights  has  been  develojjed  and 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  General  Electric 
Company^  which  embody  extremely  high 
efficiency,  long  burning  electrodes  with  con- 
sequent  economy   of  operation,  and   simple 


Fig.  a.     LrBirap  with  One  16  C.P.  Incandetcnit  Bulb 
for  Subdued  Ljflhtlng 

and  rigid  mechanical  construction.  Eight 
difTerent  styles,  which  are  essentially  of 
the  same  basic  mechanical  principle  through- 
out, dii?"ering  only  in  details  conducive  to 
the  best  applications  for  particular  optical 
requirements,  are  now  mamifactured. 


Fif.  4.     Lamp  E<)uipped  with  Special  Reflecting 
Mirror  tiiid  Chimney  Shield 

The  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
luminous  (magnetite)  arc,  which  have  already 
revolutionized  systems  of  street  illumination, 
are  employed  to  great  advantage  in  the 
headlights.  Details  of  arc  control,  electrode 
composition,  and  lam]>  mechanism  have  been 
perfected,  producing  units  of  merit. 


The  mechanism  (Fig.  1)  is  of  the  non* 
regulating  type,  btnng  designed  to  strike  an 
arc  of  fixed  length.  Slow  electrode  consump- 
tion pro\ridcs  opportunity  for  sufficient  natural 
interruptions  of  the  circuit,  incidental  to 
regular    operation,     to     maintain     the     arc 


Fig,  5.     Lftmp  Similar  to  that  of  Fig.  4.  but  with  Two 
16  C.P,  Incandescent  Bulbs  for  Subdued  Lighting 

within  safe  voltage  hmits.  This  ensures  a 
simple  and  staunch  construction,  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  service.  The  ino\nng  ele- 
ments of  the  mechanism  are  mounted  on  a 
sliding  galvanized  iron  frame  which  is  secured 
to  the  casing  by  means  of  a  wing-nut  and 
stud,  the  latter  being  attached  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  frame  and  projecting  through 
the  casing  back.  Contact  is  made  at  the 
back  of  the  casing,  to  tcniiinals  on  the  back 
of  the  frame.  Thus  the  lamp  may  be  easily 
removed  for  inspection  or  repairs. 

A  solid  convex  heat-resisting  glass  window 
is  provided  for  the  doors  of  all  lamps,  reliance 
being  made  solely  upon  reflectors  for  light 
distribution;  but  where  extreme  concentra- 
tion of  the  beam  is  required,  the  railway 
semaphore  signal  lens  is  introduced.  The 
latter  is,  in  fact,  a  moulded  plano-convex 
lens  w4th  a  series  of  circuJar  sections  so 
arranged  as  to  avoid  excessive  weight  and  to 
secure  the  best  optical  results.  It  is  excep- 
tionally strong  and  has  the  advantage,  due 
to  its  long  focus,  of  remote  location  with 
respect  to  the  arc,  and  consequently  is  affected 
but  slightly  by  heat  radiation. 

The  luminous  arc  is  maintained  at  the  foci 
of  highly  efficient  reflectors  or  semaphore 
lenses  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
sen'ice.     The  positive  electrode,  or  anode,  is 
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M  stationary   copper   forging   over  which   is 

fdrawn  a  non-oxidizing  metal  sheathing;  the 

life   of   this   electrode   being    from    2,imu    to 

3,i)0i}    hours.      The    negative    electrode,    or 


Unless  otherwise  ordered,  all  lamps  are 
adjusted  to  operate  on  a  nominal  550  volt 
direct  current  railway  drcuit,  uith  an  SO 
volt  arc  and  a  current  of  4  amperes. 


Pi«.6. 


He«dUght  Fitted  witb  Semaphore  Lens  and 
Si»beric«l  Mirror 


cathode,  consists  of  a  thin  welded  steel 
tube  cx>ntaining  an  efficient  mixture  of  iron 
oxide  and  other  suitable  ingredients  and 
attaining  a  life  of  50  to  75  hours. 

The  volume  of  light  from  the  luminous  arc 
emanates  entirely  from  the  arc  stream,  in 
which  the  vapors  from  the  negative  electrode 
are    heated    to    high    incandescence*      The 


Fift.  8.     Form  El  Headlight 


Fig.  2  shows  the  Form  D-1  headlight  wHth 
parabolic  reflector,  and  chimney  shield  for 
cutting  out  undesirable  direct  rays,  Tliis 
lamp  gives  a  comparatively  wide  angle  of 
light  distribution,  var\ang  in  intensity  from 
the  maximum  at  the  center  to  the  minimum 
at  either  side  of  an  angle  of  about  100  degrees. 
It  is  very  popular  with  suburban  railroads 
where    speeds    are    comparatively    low    and 


Fi§,  7*     Lamp  Similftr  to  that  Shown  in  Fig.  6.  but 
with  Two  16  C.P.  Incandescent  Bulbs 

principle  of  operation  is  different  from  that 
of  the  carbon  arc,  since  the  intrinsic  illu- 
minating value  of  the  latter  is  very  low, 
the  luminosity  of  the  carbon  lamp  depending 
upon  the  incandescence  of  the  carbon  tips. 
The  luminous  arc  v\4th  the  same  wattage 
diffiipation  is  approximately  one  hundred  per 
cent  more  efficient  than  the  carbon  arc. 


Fit.  9.     Form  E  2  HeadUgbt 


where  curves  and  cross  roads  are  frequent. 
The  width  of  the  beam  enables  the  motorman 
to  see  partly  around  the  eur\'es  and  suffi- 
ciently far  ahead  to  detect  obstructions  on 
the  track,  as  well  as  to  locate  the  approach 
of  vehicles  from  intersecting  thoroughfares. 
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Furthermore,  he  is  given  ample  time  in  which 

to  sto]3  his  car  to  take  on  waiting  passengers. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  luminous 

arc  is  its  reduced  luminosit\'  when  reversed. 


Thol/ey 
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Fig.  10. 


Connections  of  Luminous  Arc  Headlight  with   Two-Lead 
Resistance  for  Street  Railway  Service 


This  feature  is  taken  advantage  of  for  dim- 
ming purposes  inside  of  city  limits  when*  the 
regtilations  of  ccTtain  municipalities  rccjuirc 
suJDdued  illumination.  This  is  a  distinctly 
novel  feattire  and  eliminates  the  use  of 
antiquated  mechanical  screcTis.  B\'  .sim])l\' 
throwing  a  switch  the  driver  is  en^iblcd  to 
secure  intense  or  radically  diminished  illum- 
ination at  will. 

Some  companies  ])refer  to  use  incandescent 
lamps  for  dimming  purposes  and  therefore 
the  Form  D-.'^  lam])  (Fig.  2)  has  been  designed. 
This  headlight  is  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  but  contains  a  single  110  volt,  Hi 
candle-power  incandescent  lamj)  connected 
in  series  with  a  suitable  resistance  contained 
inside  the  casing,  so  designed  as  to  oi)eratc 
across  the  nominal  railway  ])otential. 

In  Figs.  4  and  5  we  have  the  Forms  D-2 
and  D-S  tmits  equii)])ed  with  Mangin  mir- 
ror and  a  chimney  shield  similar  to  that 
previously  described  in  connection  wnth 
the  Form  D-1  lamp.  When  it  is  desired 
to  secure  a  beam  of  moderate  width  to 
carry  a  long  distance  and  to  brilliantly 
illuminate  the  roadbed  directly  tip  to  the 
front  of  the  car,  this  lam])  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  Form  I)-2  may  be 
reversed  for  dimming,  while  the  Form  D-S 
is  fitted  with  two  110  volt,  Ki  candlc- 
])Ower  incandescent  lamps  for  the  ]jur])osc. 

Fig.  0  illustrates  the  Fomi  D-()  lam]) 
equi])])ed  with  sema])hore  lens  and  s])herical 
reflector.  This  is  the  latest  develo]jTnent  in  the 
field  of  interurban  car  lighting,  and  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  ])tir])ose.  It  is  the  result 
of  broad   engineering  and  o])erating  ex])eri- 


ence.  The  semai^hore  lens  is  admirably 
designed  for  intense  concentration  of  the  light 
rays,  thus  emitting  a  beam  of  great  penetrat- 
ing ]jower.  By  contrast  wdth  surrounding 
darkness,  the  motorman  is  enabled  to  pick 
out  objects  within  the  small,  intensely 
concentrated  zone  of  light  at  a  distance 
of  a]j])roximately  2000  feet. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  regulation  inter- 
urban limited  car,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
00  miles  an  hour,  can  be  brought  to  a  stoj), 
with  good  braking,  wdthin  a  distance  of 
17.)0  feet;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use 
of  this  lam]3  is  attended  with  an  ample 
factor  of  safety.  The  lamp  may  be 
o])cratcd  reversed  for  dimming  inside  city 
limits. 

The    Form    D-7    headlight    (Fig.    7)    is 

similar  to  the  Fomi  D-O,  but  has  two  1 10 

volt,   1()  candle-])ower  incandescent  lamps 

added,  where  this  method  of  dimming  the 

light  is  ])rcfcrrcd.      Both  the  Fonns  D-()  and 

D-7  ty])es  cMn])loy  a  small  spherical  reflector 

located    at  a  suitable    radial    distance    from 

the    arc,    which    increases    the   total    useful 

illumination  about  ten  j^er  cent. 

Many  of  the  leading  mining  companies  are 
re]3orting  satisfactory  results  from  the  Forms 
E-1  and  F-2  headlights.  These  lam]3S  are 
equii)]jed  with  the  standard  mechanisms,  the 
former  with  ]3arabolic  reflector  and  the  latter 
with  sema]:)hore  lens.  Both  mechanisms  are 
enclosed  in  cast  iron  casings  which  amply 
])rotect  them  from  the  rough  service  which 
they  might  nattirally  be  expected  to  receive. 
Figs.    <S    and    9    show    the    Form    E-1    and 
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Fig.  11.     Connections  for  Street  Car  Lighting  System  with  Luminous 
Arc  Headlight  and  Substitutional  Resistance  for  Incandescent  Lamps 

Vov\w  E-2  lamps,  respectively.  The  distribu- 
tion of  light  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Form 
D-1  and  the  Form  D-6  lamps,  previously 
described.  Both  lamps  may  be  operated 
with  ])olarity  reversed  for  dimming  purposes. 
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if  desired.     Fig.  10  shows  the  simplest  method 
of  connection  for  the  lamp  and  resistance,  when 
the  reversing  feature  is  not  required.    Fig.  1 1 
shows  the  connections  of  the  headlight  when 
placed  in  series  with  a  multiple  arrange- 
ment of  incandescent  lamps  located  in 
the  car  interior.     This  is  the  most  efli- 
cient  method,  inasmuch  as  the  sur])lus 
energy  is  used    for    lighting    purposes. 
A    substitutional    resistance    is    shown, 
which  may  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
operate  the  incandescent  lamps  without 
the  headlight. 

Fig.  12  is  a  diagram  of  connections 
used  for  headlights  equipped  vnth  in- 
candescent lamps  for  dimming  purposes. 
The  negative  sides  of  both  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps  are  grounded  to 
the  casing,  which  is  in  turn  grounded 
through  the  car  dasher.  A  single-pole 
double-throw  switch  may  be  used  to 
operate  either  arc  or  incandescent  lamps. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  connections  required  for 
reversing  the  polarity  of  the  arc,  thereby 
obtaining  brilliant  or  subdued  illumination. 
It  will  be  noted  that  when  the  polarity  is 
reversed  an  additional  resistance  is  thrown 
into  the  circuit,  thus  securing  a  still  further 
reduction  in  the  intensity.  A  double-pole 
double-throw  switch  is  essential  and  may 
be  located  as  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  the  practice  to  send  out  all  lamps  in 
which  the  arc  alone  is  relied  u])on  for  illum- 

rro//e\/ 


lamps  are  furnished  with  two  positive  leads, 
the  negative  sides  of  both  arc  and  incandes- 
cent lamps  being  grounded  to  the  casing. 
Whenever  desired,  a  third,  or  negative,  lead 


•nno//cy 
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Fig.  12.     Connections  for  Luminous  Arc  Headlight  with  Two-Lead 
Resistance  and  Incandescent  Lamps  for  Dimming  Pxirposes 

ination,  equipped  with  two  leads,  one  positive 
and  one  negative.  Lamps  can  be  furnished 
with  only  one  lead  if  so  desired,  with  the 
negative  side  grounded  to  the  casing.  All 
lamps  employing  both  arc  and  incandescent 


Fig.  13.     Connections  for  Luminous  Arc  Headlight  for  Normal  Operation, 
and  for  Operation  with  Reversed  Polarity  for  Subdued  Illumination. 


can  be  furnished.  Fig.  Ui  is  an  actual 
night  photograph  of  the  track  illumination 
furnished  by  the  Form  D-G  headlight  when 
equipped  \nth  a- 12  in.  semaphore  lens  and 
assisted  by  a  small  spherical  reflector.  The 
photograph  speaks  for  itself,  and  inspec- 
tion will  show  the  clearness  with  which 
objects  at  a  considerable  distance 
appear. 

The    salient    features    of    the    lamps    just 
described  may  he  summarized  as  follows: 

Simplicity  and  symmetry  of  design. 
Substantial     construction,     combined 
with  minimum 'weight. 

Long  life  and  high  efliciency  of  elec- 
trodes, combined  with  ease  of  trimming 
and  low  maintenance  cost. 

Absence  of  inner  enclosing  globes,  thus 
further  reducing  cost  of  maintenance. 
Focusing  feature  of  the  arc,  insuring  per- 
manent concentration  and  direction  of 
light  rays. 

Solid  or  heat-resisting  glass  doors  that 
eliminate  trouble  from  breakage  due  to 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  glass  by 
adverse  conditions  of  tem])erature. 

The  facility  of  control  of  both  arc  and 

incandescent  lam])s,  thereby  insuring  the 

obsolescence  of  antiquated  mechanical 

screens  for  dimming  jmrposes. 

Lastly,  the  adaptability  of  the  units  herein 

described  for  the  requirements  of  all  classes 

of    direct    current    street    railway    lighting. 

All   cases   can  be   satisfactorily   handled  by 

some  one  of  the  foregoing  combinations. 


^ 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  P-3  PORTABLE  ELECTRICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 

By  C.  C.  Eaton 


If  an  infinite  attention  to  details  and  a 
capacity  for  taking  pains  are  the  distinguish- 
ing and  characteristic  features  of  genius, 
an  investigation  of  instrument  manufac- 
turing at  the  Lynn  Works  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  must  compel  any  thought- 
ful visitor  to  conclude  that  the  company 
should  properly  be  classed  as  a  genius  among 
industrial  organizations. 

The  making  of  a  successful  electrical 
measuring  instrument  depends  upon  three 
factors:  First,  the  choice  of  and  adherence  to 
sound  theoretical  principles;  next,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  good  design;  and  lastly,  but  of  no 
less  importance,  the  exercise  of  infinite 
patience  and  pains  in  the  smallest  details  of 
work  and  workmanship. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
numerous  measuring  instruments  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  are  based  are  not 
new.  Many  persons  assume  that  instruments 
emplo>4ng  these  principles  Jiad  reached  their 
highest  point  of  development  some  little 
time  ago.  Why  there  should  be  such  wide 
divergences  in  price,  quality  and  utility 
among  the  various  makes  of  instruments 
utilizing  these  principles  is  not  at  once  clear 
to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  interesting  problems  which  a  visit 
to  the  instrument  department  of  the  Lynn 
Factory  unfolds. 

Here  it  is  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  large 
production  required,  man  has  seemingly  turned 
his  mind  into  a  microscope  for  the  perfection  of 
little  things.  One  recalls  the  story  of  the  small- 
est needle  in  the  world,  sent  as  a  present  from 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Empress  of  China  who, 
after  a  brief  interview  with  her  royal  jewelers, 
returned  the  present  to  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
but  with  the  needle  converted  into  a  needle 
case,  which  upon  the  removal  of  the  cover 
was  found  to  contain  a  half  dozen  smaller 
needles,  each  ])erfect  as  to  finish  and  taper 
and  each  with  its  small  eye  precisely  drilled. 
And  so  at  Lynn,  the  instrument  department 
is  found  busy,  not  metaphorically,  but 
actually  splitting  hairs,  dividing  seconds  into 
hundredths  or  working  accurately  to  the  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  But  here,  unlike 
the  needles  of  the  Chinese  Empress,  unlike 
the  Microscopic  cloisonne  of  Japan  or  the 
inlaid  feather  enamel  of  China,  the  product 
belongs  to  the  realms  of  practical  utility 
rather  than  to  art.    Instead  of  being  blazorted 


forth  in  vivid  and  picturesque  colors  on  the 
sides  of  a  delicate  piece  of  ceramic  art;  or 
displayed  in  the  soft  and  mellow  tinting  of 
an  Oriental  rug  knotted  seven  hundred  times 
to  the  inch,  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
expressed  in  the  finely  turned  threads  or 
the  delicately  shaped  and  polished  jewel, 
is  hidden  beneath  the  unassuming  wood  or 
metal  cover  of  an  electric  meter — unseen  and 
only  demonstrating  its  presence  by  its  per- 
fectly accurate  working. 

The  P-3  class  of  alternating  current 
portable  instruments  includes  self-contained 
voltmeters,  ammeters  and  wattmeters  up  to 
()00  volts  and  200  amperes.  Their  con- 
venient size  and  portability  make  them 
invaluable  for  many  classes  of  work  where  a 
laboratory  instrument  would  not  be  practic- 
able, for  instance,  in  the  test  room  or  on  line 
work.  The  readings  can  then  be  checked  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  permanently  placed 
instruments  of  a  larger  size. 

The  principle  employed  in  the  voltmeter 
and  wattmeter  is  a  modification  of  that  of 
the  dynamometer,  while  in  the  ammeter  the 
Thomson  inclined  coil  system  is  used.  In 
the  dynamometer  proper — an  instrument  used 
in  the  laboratory — one  coil  is  fixed  perma- 
nently and  the  other  coil  is  hung  at  right 
angles  thereto,  with  its  ends  suspended  in 
mercury  cups  and  controlled  by  a  spiral 
spring  and  a  torsion  head.  When  the  current 
passes,  the  movable  coil  turns  towards  a 
position  parallel  to  the  fixed  coil.  By  turning 
the  torsion  head,  and  thus  twisting  the  spiral 
spring,  which  thereupon  balances  the  torque, 
the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  obtained. 

In  the  P-3  instnmient  a  set  of  fixed  coils 
surround  a  pivoted  coil,  the  latter  with  its 
attached  needle  being  free  to  move  within 
certain  limits  when  acted  upon  by  the  current. 
In  the  case  of  the  wattmeter  the  line  current 
flows  through  the  outer  coil  or  field  while 
the  potential  or  the  voltage  current  passes 
into  the  moving  coil  through  a  small  spiral 
spring,  which  serves  to  produce  a  counter 
torque  and  at  the  same  time  to  return  the 
needle  to  the  zero  mark  upon  the  shutting  off 
of  the  current.  The  current  is  limited  by 
a  high  non-inductive  rfesistance  connected  in 
series  with  the  mo\4ng  coil. 

The  damping  of  the  swing  of  the  needle 
is  secured  by  means  of  an  aluminum  disc, 
which    sviings    between    the    poles    of    two 
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astatically  arranged  permanent  magnets,  and 

in  which  Foucault  currents  are  generated  upon 

I      the  culling  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  damping 

■ttiagnets.     The  instrument  is  by  this  means 

^rendered  extremely   "dead  beat/'  white  the 

aiuminum  disc  is  so  mounted  as  to  balance 

^nth  its  weight  that  of  the  needle  arm  and 

[X)inler, 

These  principles  are  not  new  or  distinctive 
and    are    found    in    instruments    of    var\ing 
styles^  makes  and  standards  of  workmanship. 
The  superiority  of  the   P-H  portable  instru- 
ments depends   upon    the    ingenious    af>pli- 
^^ations  of  the  principles,  together  with  an 
H||dvantageous  design  and  an  extreme  refine- 
^■Inent  of  material  and  construction.     In  the 
design    an    axiomatic    simplicity    has   been 
ittained  by  a  particularly  simple  and  effect- 
ire    method    of    support    fnr    the    movable 


effort  is  made  to  guard  and  protect  the  two 
moving  coils,  upon  which,  more  than  upon 
any  other  feature,  depends  the  accuracy  of 
the  instrument. 

The  magnets  employed  in  these  instruments 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  material  has  been  selected  of  such 
quality  and  grade  as  to  assure  the  strongest 
and  most  permanent  fields.  To  this  has  been 
added  a  study  and  a  refinement  of  the  process 
of  treatment  and  handling,  which  also 
assures  permanenc>^  and  strength.  After 
hardening  they  are  subjected  to  several 
artificial  aging  processes. 

The  same  care  and  precaution  that  is 
manifested  in  the  preparation  of  these 
details  is  expended  also  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  small  coil  springs  which 
control  the  actions  of  the  scale  needle.     These 


Fie,  t-     Pivot  on  Shaft  of  P-3  Portable  Iiutrument 

irts,  and  the  attachment  between  them  of 

"the  magnet,  scale  plate,  and  stationary  coils. 

The  current  and  potential   coils  are  sup- 

^rted  by  the  central  frames.     These  arc  the 

5rque*producing  elements,  which  are  n€*ces- 

arily  kept  in  fixed  relations  to  each  other. 

Lny    force    affecting    the     instrument     will 

lierefore  have  its  effect  on  each  and  every 

iirt  alike,  and  the  danger  of  separating  by 

mechanical    strain    any    one    part    from    its 

ict   relationship  with  every  other  part  is 

jccessfully  eliminated;  even  the  coefficient 

of  expansion  with  change  in  temperature  being 

pgulated  to  an  identical  point  for  the  entire 

aechanism.     The  frame  and  all  other  sub- 

jinate    fixed    or    movable    parts    of    the 

strument  are  surrounded  by  a  laminated 

m  shield  protecting  the  interior  coils  from 

magnetic     fields.       This    arrangement    also 

fcn^es,  when  the  instrument  is  used  on  direct 

JiTcnt,   to  prevent  errors  due  to  the  pro- 

ctod  fields  of  the  damping  magnets.    Every 


Fit.  ^-     Ordin«7  Pin,    Matnificatloa^  30  Diameter) 

are  selected  from  the  most  perfect  springs 
that  can  be  purchased  on  the  market.  They 
are  then  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  examina- 
tion.  test  and  finishing  process.  The  cutting 
of  threads  on  a  brass  bolt  of  a  diameter  of 
l),030  inches  and  the  making  of  a  nut  of 
similar  size,  to  such  an  accuracy  that  the 
nut  when  screwed  on  would  neither  bind  nor 
play  loose,  also  offered  difficulties  that  were 
surmounted  through  persistent  effort.  These 
!>olts  are  used  as  adjustable  balances  on  the 
P-3  instruments.  Their  preparation  was 
made  doubly  difficult  by  the  propensity  of 
the  metal  to  '*fiow**  or  "sw^dge**  under  the 
die;  an  error  of  1  ItHMH)  of  an  inch  rendering 
a  bolt  or  nut  valueless,  while  an  error  of  one 
thread  to  an  inch,  or  an  error  in  the  pitch  of 
the  threads  for  a  distance  of  5/100  of  an  inch 
in  a  screw  of  ISO  threads  to  the  inch,  would 
render  impossible  the  free  interchange  of 
bolts  and  nuts. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  small  and  seemingly 
insignificant  parts  of  these  instruments  that 
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the  greatest  attention  and  care  in  manu- 
facture and  selection  of  parts  has  l>cen  given, 
thus  insuring  that  a  iinished  product  attains  a 
degree  of  perfection  ahnost  incom]>rehensibIe 
in  any  device  so  dehcate  and  fragile.  Doubt- 
less  none   of   the   small    parts   are   of    such 


Pig.  3.     Ordmary  Watch  Screw.    Mosnification.  22  Diameters 

importance  as  the  jewels.  These  are  made 
of  Ceylon  sapphires,  which  are  im]jortcd 
directly,  without  limitations  as  to  selection. 
Only  that  portion  of  the  shipment  is  used 
which  upon  microscopic  inspection  show^s 
itself  to  be  perfect;  the  rest  is  freely  rejected. 
These  jewels  arc  then  cut  with  diamond  dust 
and  given  an  extremely  high  polish  -the 
highest  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Each 
jewel  is  worked  upon,  repeatedly  insyiected, 
again  worked  upoR»  again  inspected,  until 
it  is  brought  to  a  perfect  degree  of  polish  and 
curvature  or  rejected. 

The  importance  of  this  careful  cutting  and 
polishing  becomes  apparent  upon  examination 
of  the  shafts  which  are  balanced  on  the  jewels. 
These  are  made  of  drawn  phosphor  bronze 
tube  with  pivotal  points  of  glass-hard  steel 
s  wedged  into  their  extremities.  In  the 
history  of  instrument  manufacture  no  greater 
point  of  interest  has  been  developed  than  the 
exact  treatment  of  these  pivots  to  produce  a 
pivoted  suspension  of  such  delicacy  of 
adjustment  as  to  insure  practically  absolute 
accuracy.  The  pivots  are  made  of  especially 
selected  steeb  which  is  ground,  polished  and 
burnished  under  a  microscope,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigid  inspection  that  is 
given  to  the  jeweL  The  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  end  must  not  be  more  than  0.0015 
nor  less  than  0.00125  of  an  inch,  and  the 
polish  must  show  no  flaw  or  blemish  when 
inspected  under  a  binocular  microscope  hav- 
ing magnifications  of  not  less  than  50  diame- 
ters. Actually,  the  weight  supported  upon 
these  points  is  extremely  small,  almost 
immeasurable  and  insignificant,  but  the  area 
of  contact  is  correspondingly  small,  which 
results  in   high   pressure,  so  that  only   the 


highest  quality  of  workmanship  and  material 
will  insure  low  friction.  For  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  to  shape  both  the  pivot  points 
and  the  cavity  in  the  jewels  containing  them 
in  the  form  of  a  '*V,''  but  with  the  apex 
precisely  rounded.  The  diameter  of  the  pivot 
has  been  given;  that  of  the  jewel  cavity  is 
made  0.007  of  an  inch,  approximately.  The 
radius  of  the  curvature  of  the  pivot  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  bottom  of  the 
jewel^  so  that  the  two  shall  touch  at  a  point 
only.  Too  much  friction  would  result  if 
the  surfaces  fitted  into  each  other  exactly. 
In  the  upper  jewel  there  is  drilled  a  minute 
hole  from  the  apex  of  the  **V'*  through  the 
jewel  to  allow^  for  expansion  of  pivots  and 
shafts  without  bending  at  the  points. 

The  great  care  used  in  finishing  and 
adjusting  the  pivotal  points,  as  well  as  the 
"V*  shaped  jew^els  in  which  they  rest,  is 
well  illustrated  by  Fig.  I,  which  show^s  the 
completely  polished  pivots  used  in  the  meters 
as  compared  w4th  Fig.  2,  an  ordinary  brass 
pin,  photographed  under  the  same  magni- 
fication. 

Very  few*  jew^el  makers  are  ever  able  to 
develop  the  necessary  skill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  1^-:^  jewels.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  success  of  these  refined  processes  of 
workmanship  have  necessarily  entailed  a 
large  amount  of  effort  and  time  in  the 
perfection  of  new  machinery  especially 
adapted  for  the  work  in  hand.  Microscopical 
w^orkmanship  requires  microscopical  tools, 
so  that  it  is  often  questionable  whether 
greater  interest  and  wonder  attaches  to 
the  small   piece  of  steel   that  is  polished  la 


-5 

Fig-  ■;.      Scrrw  of  Balance  Arm  P~^  P.Mri.iMi-  I: 
Magnification,  22  DiamrtcTB 

nn  accuracy  of  one  ten -thousandths  of  an 
inch,  or  to  the  mechanical  means  by  which 
this  result  is  accomplished.  The  precise 
method  adopted  in  the  setting  of  the  jewi^ls  I 
well  demonstrates  this  point.  They  arc 
attached  to  the  central  frame  of  the  instru- 
ment bv  means  of  a  brass  screw  into  the  end 
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of  which  they  are  carefully  s wedged.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  prepare  the  screw 
for  insertion  in  its  appropriate  hole  in  the 
framework  before  setting  the  sapphire.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  no  matter  with 
how  much  care  the  '*V"  of  the  jewel  mi^ht 


skilled  instrument  makers  employed  in  the 
factory,  who  are  capable  of  taking  high  grade 
inslmments  a|>art  and  putting  them  together 
again  without  serious  damage. 

The  attention  devoted  to  even  the  smallest 
details  that  arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


be  centered,  the  process  of  setting  it  in  the 
crew  was  liable  to  throw  the  **V"  center  to 
le  side.  The  process  was  therefore  reversed. 
The  jewel  is  first  set  in  the  blank  screw»  the 
threads  of  which  are  thereupon  chased  upon 
a  specially  designed  lathe  which  employs  the 

I**V^'*  of  the  sapphire  for  the  turning  center, 
Ijie  jewel  being  protected  in  the  process  by  a 
rrvolving  spindle. 
I    The  minuteness  of  this  work  is  well  illustra- 
k'd  l>y  Fig,  3,  which  shows  a  screw  extracted 
lor  the  purpose  from  an  ordinary  watch,  and 
Pig,   4,  a  bolt   photograi)hed    beside    it    for 
contrast.      This    bolt    and    nut    are    those 
reviously  mentioned  as  used  to  adjust  and 
ilance  the  instrument.     The  extreme  deli- 
acy  of  the  workmanship  can,   perhaps,  be 
pst  appreciated  by  the  statement  that  the 
itine  of  the  work  ]jrovides  for  the  elimina- 
ffion  of  every  bolt  having  an  error  of  one  ten- 
thousandths    of    an    inch.       Indeed,     these 
minute  parts  are  made  with  such  accuracy 
that  it  is  possible  to  detach  and  interchange 
he  brass  bolt  or  nut  of  any  P-li  instnmient 
ling   from   the   factory  with    that  of  an\' 
instrument.      Such  a   statement   must 
however,  be  interpreted  too  broadly,  as 
there  are  very  few  workmen,  even  among  the 


Ihese  y>roducts,  as  well  as  in  the  machinery 
and  appliances  that  are  employed  for  their 
production,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  room  in  which  much  of  the  work  of 
assembling  and  testing  is  carried  on  is  sealed 
and  ventilated  in  order  that  even  the  smallest 
particles  of  dust  may  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  instruments  before  they  are  sealed. 
The  cracks  in  the  wood  floor  of  the  room 
are  carefully  tilled  with  a  sj>ecial  compoimd 
which  prevents  the  collection  of  dust  and  dirt. 

In  this  room  the  various  small  parts  of  the 
instruments  are  inspected,  tested  and  assem- 
bled. The  elements  are  then  carefully 
balanced  and  tested.  The  absolute  straight- 
ness  of  the  indicating  pointer  is  assured  and 
its  exact  pi\'Oting  in  the  origin  of  the  radial 
lines.  The  pointer  is  also  suspended  over  a 
mirror  to  avoid  errors  of  parallax  when  using 
the  instrument. 

When  assembled,  the  instrument  is  ready 
to  be  calibrated.  Each  detail  is  again  checked 
and  the  instrument  sealed.  Not  even  then, 
however,  is  the  process  of  ** making  sure" 
completed,  for  the  profUict  is  again  subjected 
to  a  thorough  working  test  and  the  errors  are 
recorded  on  a  chart  which  is  certified  to  and 
accompanies  the  instruments. 
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TYPICAL  SYNCHRONOUS  CONDENSER  INSTALLATIONS 

By  John  Liston 


The  growing  appreciation  of  the  saving 
which  can  be  effected  in  operating  exj^ense 
and  the  high  efficiencies  rendered  possible  by 
the  ccntrahzation  of  a  generating  equipment, 
the  flexibihty  characteristic  of  alternating 
current  distribution  systems  and  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  tlie  induction  motor  for 
pov\Tr  application^  have  in  inany  instances 
resulted  in  conditions  which  necessitate  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  power  factor  on  systems 
having  a  large  [jcrccntage  of  inductive  load* 
The  ijrogrcssive  engineer  is  fully  alive  to  the 
impro\x*d  service  whicli  can  be  given  when 


The  following  pages  contain  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  some  typical  synchronous 
condenser  installations  that  cover  a  great 
\'ariety  of  conditions,  and  indicate  the 
methods  of  installation  and  operation  that 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  adopt  in  order 
to  meet  most  successfully  the  requirements  of 
actual  ser\ice.  Before  describing  these  equip- 
ments, it  might  be  well  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  salient  points  of  the  theory  on 
which  their  operation  is  based. 

Induction  motors  and  other  inductive 
apparatus  take  a  component  of  current  which 


Fig.  1 


400  kv-a.  550  volt.  600  r.p^ini.  Synchronous  Condcna^t  with  Direct  Connected  Exciter  installedl  in  Sub»t«tioa  No*  I 
CcJorado  Light  Bt  Power  Compfiny,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 


the  |>o\ver-factor  is  maintained  at  the  highest 
l_>oint  compatible  with  a  reasonable  economy 
in  the  cost  of  equipment. 

The  technical  press  has  recently  displayed 
great  activity  in  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  theories  involved  in  the  problem  of  power- 
factor  iniprovemcnt,  and  as  a  result  the 
relation  of  power-factor  to  the  size  and 
efficiency  of  prime  movers^  generators,  con- 
ductors, etc.,  is  now  generally  understood, 
the  numerous  installations  of  synchronous 
condensers  on  alternating  current  systems 
having  an  inductive  load  indicating  that 
their  value  in  improving  the  power-factor  is 
now  full)'  recognized. 


lags   behind   the   line  pressure  and    thereby] 
lowers  the  power-factor  of  the  system,  while 
on    the    other   hand,    a   non -inductive    load, J 
such   as    incandescent   lamps,   takes  current! 
wholly  in  phase  with  the  voltage,  and  as  a' 
result,  operates  at  100  per  cent>  power-factor. 
WHien  transformers  operate  at  full  load  their 
clTcct  on  the  power  factor  is  practically  negli- 
gible, but  as  they  require  magnetizing  current 
they  may  seriously  affect    the   power-factor 
when  unloaded,  or  ]>artially  loaded.    The  rela- 
tive cost  of  s\^nchronous  condensers  for  th« 
correction  of  power-factor,  as  compared  witli 
the  increased   investment  in  generators,  con^l 
ductors,   etc.,   caused    by   low    power-factor,, 
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will,  of  course,  depend  U]>on  the  percentage 
of  the  inductive  load  of  the  system  and  the 
possibility  of  locating  the  synchronous  con- 
denser where  it  can  be  cfFectively  used  to 
supply  the  reqtiired  leading::  current. 

When  an  alternator  is  delivering  rated 
output  at  nonnal  voltage  the 
losses  in  fidld  and  armature 
are  greater  at  a  low  power- 
factor  than  at  unity.  Loss  of 
efficiency  is  therefore  una  void- 
able at  low  power-factor  due 
to  the  increased  energy  input 
fur  a  given  output. 

The  effect  of  low  power- 
factor  on  regulation  is  often 
of  vital  importance  as  the 
average  modem  alternator  at 
unity  power^f actor  is  capable 
of  carrying  25  per  cent,  over- 
load with  a  regulation  of 
approximately  8  per  cent., 
whereas  at  0:7  power-factor 
(lagging  current),  the  regula- 
'tion  is  about  25  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of. 
low  power-factor  on  the   size 
and  capacity   of  conductors, 
the    results    can    be    clearly 
lemonstrated  by  an  analysis 
of  the  following  hypothetical 
conditions:  Assume  a  distance 
of  five  miles  and  a   load  of 
HHH)    lew,,    which    is    to     be 
delivered    at    a   potential    of 
rilKHJ  volt^,  three-phase,  with 
an  energy  loss  of  H)  per  cent. 
In  order  to  do  this,  each  conductor  at  unity 
power-factor  has  to  be  of  70,200  cir.  mils  area 
at  0.9  power-factor,  07,5;?3  dr.  mils  and  at  0,(i 
power-factor,  218,000  cir.  mils;  in  other  words, 
at  the  lower  power-factor,  the  investment  in 
copper  alone  would  be  2.8  times  that  required 
for  unity  power-factor.     If  thg  same  size  wire 
were  used  at  both  unity  and  (J. 5  power-factor, 
the  energv'loss  at  0.6  power-factor  would  be  2.S 
trmes  the  loss  at  unity  power-faetor.      Low 
power-factor,  therefore,  will    generally    mean 
diminished  kilowatt  capacity  of  generators, 
transfonners  and  conductors,  and  augmented 
ergy  losses;  at  the  same  time  the  regulation 
the  entire  system  will  be  adversely  affected. 
The  synchronous  motor  when  used  as  a 
ndenscr  has  the  property  of  altering  the 
ihase   relation  between  e.m.f,   and   current, 
e  clirection  and  extent  of  the  displacement 
ng  dcix»ndent  on  the  field  excitation  of  the 
eondenst*r-     It   can  be  run  at  unity  power- 


factor  and  minimum  current  input,  or  it  can 
be  over-excited  and  thereby  made  to  deliver 
leading  current,  which  compensates  for  the 
inductive  load  on  other  parts  of  the  system. 
The  synchronous  condenser,  therefore,  can 
supply  magnetizing  current  to  the  load  on  a 


Fig«  3.     100  kv-ft.,  two  volt.  900  r.p.cn.  Syncbrooous  Coodeciaer  with  Belted  Badttf 
Jamaica  Substation  of  the  New  York  ik  Queena  Electric  Lieht  Ai  Power  Co% 

system  while  the  power  component  is  supplied 
by  the  generators. 

The  most  desirable  location  for  a  condenser 
is,  of  course,  near  the  inductive  load  in 
order  to  avoid  to  the  greatest  extent  the 
transmission  of  the  wattless  cairrent.  It 
often  hapiJcns  that  a  system  is  so  inter- 
connected and  the  inductive  load  so  dis- 
tributed that  one  large  enndenser  cannot 
economically  meet  the  conditions^  in  which 
case  it  may  be  better  to  install  two  or  more 
smaller  ones.  The  question  of  suitable 
attendance  should  also  be  considered  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
promise on  the  location. 

In  the  case  of  a  central  station  providing 
synchronous  condensers  for  the  benefit  of 
distant  commercial  circuits,  the  consumer  is, 
as  a  rule,  aware  of  the  impro\'ement  effected 
in  the  ojxTation  of  this  plant  by  reason  of 
the    improved    regulation,    and    is    usually 
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uilling  to  supply  the  ordinary  attendance 
required  by  the  condenser,  so  that  the  amount 
of  work  devolving  on  the  central  station 
force  is  ordinarily  limited  to  that  in%^olved  in 
periodiciil  inspection. 

Most  of  the  synchronous  condensers  shown 
herewith  are  equipped  with  direct  connected 
exciters,  this  combination  constituting  a 
compact,  self-con tainiMl  unit,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1 ;  but  they  can  be  arranged  for  excitation 
from  other  sources  with  suitable  means  of 
control  or  provided  with  a  belt  driven  exciter 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


The  generating  station  is  located  in  South 
Chicago  and  the  condensers  in  a  sub-station 
at  the  plant  of  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company  at  Bufhngton,  Ind,»  where 
they  ojicratc  on  the  low  tension  circuit  wdiich 
serves  the  induction  motors. 

Current  for  Bufhngton  is  generated  at  220() 
volts,  three-phase,  25  cycles,  and  is  stepped-up 
for  transmission  to  22,buu  volts  by  two  banks 
of  transformers,  each  consisting  of  three 
2000  kw.  water  cooled  units.  The  trans- 
mission line  is  10  miles  long,  and  consists  of 
three  No.  0000  copper  conductors.      At  the 


Fig.  3.      Two  1650  kv-a.,  440  volt„  500  r.p.in.  Synchronous  Condtnscrs  and  Control  Panels 
SubMtation,  UmversAl  Portland  Cement  Comphany,  BufUnBton,  Ind. 


While  the  accompan>ang  illustrations  show 
only  horizontal  shaft  machines,  the  vertical 
shaft  type  has  been  used  in  some  instances 
to  meet  special  conditions,  but  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  distribution  system  are 
such  that  they  can  usually  be  met  by  the 
adoption  of  machines  of  the  standard  hori- 
zontal shaft  ty]x^, 

IlHnots  Steel  Company,  Soutli  Chicago,  III. 

The  synchronous  condenser  equipment  of 
this  company  atTords  a  good  example  of  the 
efTects  obtained  by  installing  this  type  of 
machine  on  a  feeder  system  serving  a  single 
plant  of  large  capacity. 


Buflington  sub-station  the  transmittal  voltage 
is  stepped-down  to  4S0  volts  through  three 
banks  of  transformers,  two  of  these 
consisting  of  three  750  kw.  units,  and  the 
third  of  three  15(H}  kw.  units,  all  the  trans- 
fonncrs  being  connected  delta  on  both  the 
high  and  low  tension  sides. 

Two  synchronous  condensers  are  installed 
at  Butlington,  each  rated  at  1650  kv-a.  and 
provided  with  direct  connected  exciters  and 
control  panels  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  load  at  the  mills  is  practically  all 
induction  motors  and  inductive;  it  is  fairly 
steady  and  is  on  practically  continuously 
24   hours    a   day.      The   condensers   dO|  not 
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CBtry  any  mechanical  load,  being  cunnectcd 
in  the  line  solely  for  the  iniproveTnent  of  the 
fX>wer-factor,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
indicated  by  the  following  readings  taken 
imultaneously  at  both 
ends  of  the  transmission 
line. 

With  the  condensers  cut 
out  of  service : 

6100  kw.,  at  0.74  power- 

actor  on  2200  volt  bus  at 

South  Chicago.    580O  kvv., 

450  volts  low  on  tension  bus 

at  Buflington. 

With  the  condensers  in 
operation  and  taking  ex- 
actly full  load  c*urrent  from 
the  low  tension  bus  at 
Bufiington: 

04(X)  kw,,  at  0.917  power- 
factor  on  2200  volt  bus  at 
South  Chicago. 

0150  kw.,   47.5   volts  on 
iw  tension  bus  at  Buffing- 
on. 

W^ith  25  per  cent,  over- 
load  on  the  condensers: 

<V40(»  kw.,   0.9:i4   power- 
'f actor  on  the  2200  volt  bus 
t  South  Chicago. 

6050  kw.,  485  volts  on 
low  tension  bus  at  Buffmg- 
Ion. 


great  secondary  drop,  and  to  overcome  this 
the  Edison  Company  installed  a  68  kw. 
boosting  transformer  loaded  to  al>out  one- 
half  of  its  capacity.     Although  the  voltage 


Fi«.  4.     300  kv-a  .  230  vqJt,  720  f  .p  m.  Synchrooou*  Motor  driving  Air  Compreuor 
ChaUner*  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Edison  Illuminating  Company »  Detroit,  Mich. 

Among  the  customers  of  this  company  is 

the   Chalmers   Motor  Company   of   Detroit. 

Current  is  received  at  a  sub-station  and  from 

[there  transmitted  at  4000  volts,  three-phase, 

IfW)  cyeles  to  the  consumer's  plant,  where  it  is 

Istepped'down  to  220    volts    for   the  power- 

Ic^ircuit.     Primary  current  is  purchased  l)y  the 

•Chalmers  Motor  Company,  which  ovaiis  the 

Istep-down     transformers;     the     synchronous 

[tiiotor  shown  in   Fig.  4  being  connected  on 

secondary  circ"»iit  of  these  transformers. 

As    transformers    are    all    rated    in    kv-a. 

output,  a  100  kv-a.  transformer  is  supposed 

to  deliver  100  kw\  at  unity  power-factor  at 

normal  voltage  and  at  normal  temperatures; 

but,    if    the    power-factor    should    be     0,6, 

the  rated  energy  output  of  the  transfonner 

would  be  only  00  kvv.  and  yet  the  current, 

and    consequently    the    heating,    would    be 

^approximately  the  same  as  when  delivering 

\00  kw.  at  unity  power-factor. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  s\*nchronous 
motor  the  Chalmers  Company  complained  of 


was  in  this  way  brought  up  to  normal,  condi- 
tions were  still  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  install  a  synchronous 
motor  having  a  rating  of  300  kv-a.  which  was 
operated  at  partial  load  by  being  belt  con- 
nected to  an  air  compre^^sor;  in  which  ser\4ce 
it  displaced  a  100  h.p.  induction  motor,  at 
the  same  time  eHminating  the  boosting 
transformer. 

The  operation  of  this  motor  has  served  to 
relieve  conditions  on  the  illuminating  com- 
pany's lines  and  has  im]>roved  the  regulation 
of  the  transformers  by  minimizing  the 
secondary  drop.  The  load  carried  on  this 
portion  of  the  s>^stem  consists  almost  entirely 
of  induction  motors  and  other  inductive 
apparatus >  and  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  synchronous  motor  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  before  it  was  installed  the 
power-factor  was  about  62  per  cent.,  whereas 
it  is  now  maintained  at  95  per  cent. 
Withcrbce,  Sherman  &  Company,  MineviUe,   N.  Y. 

The  distribution  system  of  the  Company 
is  at  present  provided  with  three  synchronous 
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motors  J  the  relative  positions  of  the  gener- 
ators and  motors  being  shown  on  the 
accompanying  chart,  Fig.  5.  The  system 
includes     two    hydro-electric,     one     turbine 


\  HtNGDOM 
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^BOomeEH, 
^  zmomGEN. 

Fig,  5.     Diagram  showing  relative  location  of  Oeneratora 

and  Synchroooua  Motors 

Withrrbee,  Shennan  iBi  Company,  Mineville,  N,  Y. 

driven »  and  one  en^^ine  driven  generator 
plants;  from  three  of  these  current  is  trans- 
mitted  to   the   fourth,   which   is   located  in 


Mineville,  at  the  point  indicated  by  Fig. 
'*A''  on  the  chart,  the  current  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  motor  circuits  from  the 
points  **A**  and  "B."  The  transmission  to 
the  central  station  at  Mineville  is  over 
three-phase  circuits  at  0600  volts. 

For  the  operating  of  the  mine  at  Cheever, 
current  is  transmitted  direct  from  the  gener- 
ating station  at  Port  Hcnrv.  The  distri- 
bution from  "A'*  and  ''B^'is  all  at  330C» 
volts,  being  stepped"do\\Ti  to  440  volts  for  the 
operation  of  the  motors,  which  have  a  total 
rated  capacity  of  4762  h.p.  Excex^t  for  the 
three  synchronous  motors,  the  load  is  practi- 
cally all  inductive,  there  being  less  than  10 
V\\\  reqtiired  for  lighting. 

The  actual  power  demand  ranges  from  60 
to  Oo  per  cent,  of  the  rated  motor  capacity, 
and  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  synchro- 
nous motors,  the  power-factor  w^as  approx- 
imately OS  per  cent.,  the  condenser  effect  of 
these  motors  making  it  possible  to  maintain  an 
average  of  about  9U  per  cent,  power-factor 
at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  induction  motor 
load  is  very  widely  distributed.  The  three 
synchronous  motors  are  partially  loaded, 
each  motor  driving  an  air  compressor  through 
belting. 

The  180  bv^-a.  motor  at  Cheever  takes 
about  150  kw.  for  the  operation  of  a  1250 
c-ubic  foot  compressor,  %vhile  the  two  360 
W-a.  machines  take  about  300  kw.  each,  for 
the  operation  of  two  2500  cu.  ft.  sets.     The 
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Operation  of  these  compressors  affords  an 
■"ideal  method  of  utilizing  a  portion  of  the 
motor  capacity  mechanically,  inasmuch  as 
the  load  on  the  motors  is  practically  constant 
during  the  time  the  mines 
are  in  operation,  and  there- 
by permit  the  motors  to 
be  run  at  approximately 
80     per    cent,    power- 

» factor.  So  successful  has 
their  operation  proved  that 
proWsion  has  already  been 
made  to  install  a  fourth 
machine  of  360  kv*a*  capac- 

•ity,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  engineers  of  the 
Witherbee-Sherman  Com  - 
pany,  when  providing  for 
additions  to  the  electrical 
equipment,  to  so  propor- 
tion the  amount  of  the 
•inductive  and  non-induc-* 
live  loads  that  a  high  power- 
factor  mil  be  maintained 
under  all  conditions  of 
^fcpperation.  This  result  can 
^Pbe  readily  accomplished  by 
providing  synchronous  mo- 
tors for  the  operation  of  air 
compressors  which  would 
ordinarily  be  dri\^en  by 
induction  motors* 

At  the  time  the  motors 
now  in  operation  were  first 
installed  more  power  was 

■needed  than  could  be  supplied  by  the  generating 
equipment  available  at  that  time,  but  the 
raluction  in  losses  which  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  synchronous  motors  as  con- 
densers increased  the  capacity  of  the  system 
to  such  an  extent  that  additions  to  the 
generating  capacity  were  not  required  for  a 
considerable  time,  during  which  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  induction  motor  equip- 
ments was  maintained  at  normal  load. 

Tbe  Saxony  Worsted  Mills,  Bemia^  Mas^, 

This  installation  differs  radically  from  those 
pre\iously  described,  as  the  synchronous  con- 
denser is  located  close  to  the  generator. 
;^urrent  is  generated  in  the  power  station  at 
lie  mills  and  is  all  used  within  a  radius  of  a 
ffew  hundred  feet.  The  power  station  equij)- 
lent  includes  one  600  kw.  and  one  450  kw. 
Itemator,  while  the  synchronous  condenser, 
^hich  IS,  in  this  case,  unloaded  and  simply 
[floated  on  the  line  for  the  improvement  of 
the  power-factor  of  the  system,  is  rated  at 


300  krv^-a.  The  load  consists  almost  entirely 
of  induction  motors  and  the  varying  power 
demands  of  the  particular  service  to  which 
they   are   applied  are  such  that   before    the 
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Pit«  1'     lOCH)  kv-a.  2300  voltt  720  r*i>.sn.  Synchronoua  Cotidenacr  and  Control  Puiet 
with  Voltage  Regulator^Northera  CaUfomia  Power  Company,  Kennctt,  Cal. 

synchronous  condenser  (shown  in  Fig.  6)  was 
installed,  the  average  power-factor  was 
approximately  64  per  cent. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  low  power*factor 
loads  on  alternating  current  generators  are 
evidenced  by  decreased  kilowatt  capacity,  the 
necessity  for  increased  exciter  capacity, 
decreased  efficiency,  and  impaired  regulation. 
If  we  assume  the  case  of  a  100  kv-a,  generator 
operating  at  100  kv-a.  (0.0  power-factor), 
60  kw.  output,  it  is  probable  that  nonnal 
voltage  could  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty, 
unless  the  alternator  was  especially  designed 
for  low  power-factor  serv'ice.  The  lagging 
current  in  the  armature  sets  up  a  flux  which 
opposes  the  flux  of  the  fields,  and  in  conse- 
quence tends  to  demagnetize  them,  resulting 
in  low  armature  voltage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Saxony  Worsted  Mills, 
the  operation  of  the  synchronous  condenser, 
by  supplying  leading  current  to  the  system, 
has  raised  the  power-factor  from  64  per  cent, 
to  about  So  per  cent. 
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Northern  California  Power  Company,  Kennett,  Cal. 
The  synchronous  condenser  shown  in  Fig- 
7  is  installed  on  the  distribntion  system  of 
this  Company  at  Kennett,  which  is  served 
bv  transmission  lines  from  generating  stations 


km^,and  before  the  installation  of  the  s\'nchrO' 
nous  condenser  the  power-factor  was  about 
79  per  cent. ;  the  resulting  improvement  being 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  power-factor 
can  now  be  maintained  at  about  96  per  cent,, 
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Fig.  8.     Diagram  of  a  icction  of  the  Northern  Calif<>mia  Power  Company*  TranatntsaioQ  Syttem 
showing  reJative  locatiofi  of  Generator*  and  Synchronous  Cond*iM«r 


at  Kilarc  and  Volta,  located,  respectively  28 
and  3S  miles  from  the  point  at  which  the 
condenser  is  operated. 

The  extent  of  this  portion  of  the  trans- 
mission system,  and  the  ratings  and  relative 
location  of  the  generators  and  synchronous 
condenser  are  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  8). 
The  local  load  demand  amounts  to  about  1500 


while  the  voltage  at  the  point  where  the 
synchronous  condenser  is  installed  is  raised 
approximately  10  percent,  during  the  change 
from  no  load  to  full  load. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  closest  possible 
\'oltage  regulation,  a  regulator  (see  Fig,  7) 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  synchronous 
condenser    and    holds    the    voltage    at    the 
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rif ,  9.     Curve  Drawiog  Voltmeter  recordi  at  Kennett,  Ca!.     Upper  curve  ahowi  voltage  reiuUtioo  with 
Synchronous  Coodenaer  out  of  •ervicc— lower  curve  with  Synchronoua  Condciuer  in  operation 
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center  of  distribution,  \\'ithin  2  per  cent. 
The  regulator  is  mounted  on  the  side  of  the 
control  panel  and  connected  in  the  field  of 
the  synchronous  condenser  to  automatically 
change  the  excitation  and  compensate  for 
voltage  variations. 

A  graphic  demonstration  of  the  improve- 
ment in  voltage  regulating,  which  has  been 
secured  in  this  case,  is  given  by  the  curve- 
drawnng  voltmeter  records  reproduced  in 
Fig.  9. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company*  Detroit,  Mich. 

Where  the  motor  equipment  of  a  plant 
receiving  energy  from  an  alternating  current 
system  includes  direct  current  motors  which 
are  served  by  a  motor-generator  set,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  advisable  to  utilize  a 
synchronous  motor  for  driving  the  direct 
current  generator  and  to  so  proportion  the 
load  that  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  syn- 
chronous motor  may  he  devoted  to  improv- 
ing the  power-factor.  A  set  of  this  type 
is  emi)loyed  by  the  above  company,  the 
synchronous  motor  being  rated  at  170  k\'-a., 
and  the  generator  at  100  kw. 

Current  is  supplied  to  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Company  by  the  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany at  4G00  volts  and  is  stepped-down 
through  three  250  kw.  transformers  to  220 
volts  for  the  induction  and  synchronous 
motor  circuits,  the  lighting  circuit  being 
provided  with  a  separate  transformer.  The 
motor-generator  set  feeds  a  250  volt  Edison 
three-wire  circuit,  and  the  excess  capacity 
of  the  synchronous  motor  is  such  that  the 
power-factor,  which  is  about  05  per  cent,  when 
the  motor-generator  set  is  not  in  operation,  is 
raised  to  approximately  S5  per  cent,  when 
the  synchronous  motor  is  supplying  leading 
current  to  the  induction  motor  circuits. 

The  demand  on  the  system  is  about  equal 
to  the  rated  capacity  of  the  transformers,  so 
that  if  the  power-factor  had  not  been  raised 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  provide 
additional  transformers  to  take  care  of  the 
induction  motor  load.  As  direct  current 
was  necessary  for  the  operation  of  variable 
speed  machinery,  the  required  service  for 
both  alternating  and  direct  current  circuits 
was  sccnired  most  economically  by  the  adap- 
tion of  the  synchronous  motor-generator  set. 

In  the  description  of  the  foregoing  installa- 
tions, it  will  have  been  noted  that  where 
s>Tichronous  motors  could  be  efTectively 
utilized  for  carrying  a  mechanical  load,  they 
have  been  connected  up  with  generators  to 
form    motor-generator  sets,    or    have    been 


arranged  for  driving  air  cotnpressors  under 
conditions  conducive  to  uniform  expenditure 
of  power,  or  for  other  service  where  the 
energy  demand  was  practically  constant. 
The  most  economical  results,  when  follow- 
ing this  method,  can  be  obtained  by  having 
the  motors  deliver  approximately  70  per  cent, 
of  their  rated  kv-a.  in  energy,  as  they  can 
then  take  about  70  per  cent,  in  leading 
wattless  kv-a.,  and  in  this  way  be  made  to 
provide  the  required  condenser  effect. 

In  cases  where  these  machines  are  used  as 
synchronous  condensers  only  and  are  simi)ly 
floated  on  the  line  for  the  im])rovement  of 
the  power-factor,  it  is  evident  that  their 
mechanical  construction  can  safely  be  made 
somewhat  lighter  than  if  they  are  required 
to  carry  a  mechanical  load. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  cost  of  an  instal- 
lation of  this  kind  the  General  Electric 
Company  has  designed  and  standardized  a 
complete  line  of  comf)aratively  inexpensive 
high  speed  machines  especially  adapted  for 
the  service.  These  machines  have  a  smaller 
air  gap  than  a  standard  synchronous  mot,or, 
and  have  •  comparatively  high  temperature 
reaction  constants,  these  characteristics  per- 
mitting of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  construction  material  required, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  value  as  con- 
densers remains  unaffected.  They  are  ordi- 
narily arranged  for  operation  at  2300  volts, 
but  can,  of  course,  be  wound  for  any  com- 
mercial voltage. 

These  synchronous  condensers  are  designed 
for  alternating  current  starting  and  the 
compensators  are  provided  \\'ith  three  taps 
to  meet  various  starting  requirements.  When 
starting  by  means  of  this  compensator,  the 
amount  of  current  taken  from  the  line  will 
range  from  60  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  of 
normal  current. 

The  entire  success  \Wth  which  the  synchro- 
nous condenser  can  be  UvSed  to  correct  condi- 
tions of  low  power-factor,  on  even  the  most 
extensive  central  station  distribution  systems, 
or  on  the  shorter  lines  of  isolated  plants, 
as  indicated  by  the  typical  installations 
described  herewith,  should  a])peal  strongly  to 
every  central  station  manager  and  to  the 
engineers  of  isolated  i)lants  having  an  in- 
ductive load.  Their  use  will  in  many  cases 
obviate  the  necessity  for  additional  gener- 
ator capacity  and  will  always  conduce  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  for  the  generator  plant  and  distri- 
bution svstcm. 
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THE  HARWOOD  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


At  Harwood  Mines,  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of 
anthracite  coal  which  was  known  until 
recently  as  the  Pardee  mines,  after  the 
owner.  These  miyics  have  been  profitably 
worked  for  a  period  of  some  forty  years, 
and  at  present  are  shipping  over  250,000 
tons  of  coal  annually.  During  this  time  an 
immense  quantity  of  waste  coal  and  culm 
was  accumulated,  amounting  in  all  to  approx- 
imately 2,000,000  tons.  There  is  Imt  a 
limited  market  for  this  fuel,  which,  never- 
theless, possesses  rc^latively  high  calorific,  or 
heat-producing      properties      when      proper 


serves  at  present  the  following  cities  and 
towns:  Hanvood,  Hazleton,  West  Hazleton, 
McAdoo,  Lattimer,  Milnes\'ille,  Park  View, 
Coloraine,  Beaver  Meadow,  Bunker  Hill, 
Audenried,  Jeanesville,  Harleigh,  Cranberrj', 
Berwick,  Espy,  Lime  Ridge,  Almedia,  Blooms- 
burg  and  Danville. 

The  population  of  the  surrounding  country 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  is  approximatelv 
375,000,  and  some  425,000  h.p.  in  steam 
boilers  is  required  to  supply  power  for 
lighting,  traction,  coal  mining  and  other 
industrial  purposes.  The  prospects  for  the 
extension  of  the  efficient  and  reliable  power 
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Pig.  1.     Map  of  the  Harwood  Electric  Company's  Trantmisaion  Linea 


methods  are  employed  for  its  combustion. 
With  the  intention  of  utilizing  this  large 
amoimt  of  waste  coal,  a  company  was 
organized  about  four  years  ago  and  after 
acquiring  control  of  the  mine  property, 
consisting  of  approximately  900  acres  of  coal 
land,  undertook  the  building  of  a  steam- 
electric  power  station  and  a  transmission 
system.  This  Company  ultimately  became 
the  Harwood  Electric  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  vState  of 
Pennsylvania,  June  30,  1909. 

The  Harwood  Electric  Company  docs  a 
wholesale  and  retail  electric  power  and  light- 
ing business  and,  as  shown  by  the  map  ( Fig.  1 ) , 


of    the    Harwood    Electric    Company    are 
therefore  very  favorable. 

In  the  several  cities  and  towns  named 
above,  with  the  exception  of  Berwick,  Espy, 
Lime  Ridge,  Almedia,  Bloomsburg  and  Dan- 
ville, the  Company  has  more  than  3600 
incandescent  and  power  customers.  The 
towns  just  named  are  indirectly  served  by 
the  Harwood  Company  through  the  Columbia 
Power,  Light  and  Railway  Company.  Cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  this  concern  over  a  15 
mile  transmission  line,  extending  from  the 
Harwood  station  to  a  point  near  Nescopeck, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  lines  of  the 
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Columbia  Company.  The  span  across  the 
Susquehanna,  which  is  about  2200  feet  in 
length,  is  made  by  steel  cables  suspended 
^rom  65  ft.  steel  towers.  The  voltage  on  this 
branch  of  the  system  is  25,000. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  manu- 
facturing concerns  supplied  with 
power  by  the  Columbia  P<.)wcr,  Light 
and  Railway  Company  are  the  McGee 
Caq>et  Works »  of  Bloomsburg,  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company, 
of  Berwick,  and  the  Danville  Tube 
Works,  of  Dan\ille.  In  addilion  to 
its  other  business  this  Company  also 
furnishes  power  for  operating  20  miles 
of  trolley  line  between  Danville  and 
Berwick. 

The  power  now  purchased  from 
the  Harwood  Company  by  the 
Columbia  Power,  Light  and  Railway 
Company  supplants  that  formerly 
produced  by  five  steam  plants. 
These  plants  have  been  shut  down 
and  a  large  saving  in  operating 
expenses   thereby  eflected. 

The  street  lighting  for  the  city  of 
Hazleton  and    for   the   boroughs   of 
McAdoo  and  Beaver   Meadow   is   furnished 
directly  by  the  Harwood  Electric  Company, 
A  considerable  power  load  has  also  been  built 


and  freight  elevators  in   Hazelton  also  are 
operated    by   electric   motors. 

The  Company  further  supplies  about  1500 
h.p.  in  current  for  the  operation  of  collieries 
located  in  the  towTis  of  Harleigh,  Harwood, 


Fig.  2. 


Kxciter  SeU.  One  150  Kw.  Induction  Motor  Dnven  Unit  and 
Two  100  Kw.  Curtis  Stemm  Turbine  fUnits 


up  in  Hazleton,  amounting  in  all  to  some- 
thing like  2500  h,p.  in  motors.  This  power 
is  supplied  to  silk  mills,  iron  works,  Uimber 
mills,  ice  plants,  printing  offices,  laundries, 
garages,  etc,,  etc.     Seven  or  eight  passenger 


Qczierator  Room,  ihowinft  One  SOOO  Kw.  {in  badcground)  axwl 
Two  1500  Kw.  Cortii  Steam  Turbioes 

Cranberry,  Audenried  and  Latlimer  Mines, 
and  some  300  h.p,  for  water  works  in  Humbolt, 
Harleigh  and  West  Hazleton,  and  for  an  ice 
macliine  at  Lattimer  Mines- 
Power  Plant 

The  power  house  is  located  at 
the  mines,  adjacent  to  the  culm 
piles,  and  is  a  thoroughly  modern 
structure  in  every  respect.  It  is 
built  of  steel  and  brick  and  con- 
sists of  two  main  divisions,  a  boiler 
and  a  generator  room,  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  brick  wall. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  building 
November  1,  1908,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  inactivity  during 
the  winter  of  lOOSv-OO,  construc- 
tion was  resumed  on  the  plant  and 
every  effort  made  to  complete  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Because  of  the  urgent  requests 
from  the  nearby  towns  for  lighting 
and  power,  the  station  was  put  in 
service  in  November,  1909, 
although  not  actually  completed 
at  that  time. 
The  coal  is  taken  from  the  baiiks,  and  from 
the  ** breaker'*  and  coal  piles,  and  carried 
by  electrically  driven  conveyors  to  the  top 
of  the  coal  tower.  Here  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed,     dried     and     weighed,     and     finally 
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autotnalically  loaded  into  another  electrically 
driven  convc\x>r  which  carries  it  to  the 
boiler  room  coal  Imnkers.  The  coal  is  handled 
entirely  by  machinery  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the    waste   coal    and    culm    piles   until   it   is 


Fig.  4.     Control  Benrhboard  and  Swiiv.*./v.«.,j 

delivered  at  the  boilers.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  ashes  are  flushed  out  of  the  jjits  below 
the  boilers  and  carried  to  the  outside  ash 
bunker,  being  finally  loaded  into  ash  cars 
by  the  same  conxeyor  that  handled  the  coal 
in  the  first  place. 

The  boiler  room  contains  ten  boilers,  each 
rated  at  (>5()  h.p.  As  previously  stated, 
special  means  are  necessary  for  eiTccting  the 
proper  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  to  this 
end  forced  draft  fans  are  installed  wdiich 
drive  21)0,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
through  the  grates,  producing  an  intense 
heat  that  will  melt  all  but  the  most  refractory 
of  fire  brick- 

The  water  for  the  boilers  is  obtained  from 
artesian  wells  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
station.  It  is  j)uni[jed  to  a  reservoir  on  a 
neighboring  mountain  by  electrically  driven 
pumps  located  at  the  wells,  the  pressure  due 
to  the  elevated  position  of  the  reservoir  being 
sufficient  to  deliver  the  water  to  the  top  of 
the  1  lower  house,  Sr>  feet  aboxe  the  ground. 
Before  being  fed  to  the  l)oilers  the  water  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  by  means  of  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  station  auxiliary 
pumyjs.  The  sup])lying  of  water  to  the 
boilers  is  automatic  and  no  attention  to  this 
tletail  is  required  from  the  firemen. 

The  steam  from  the  boilers  is  passed 
through  superheaters  and  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  500  deg, — nearly  hot 
enough   to  melt   lead — whence  it  is  carried 


directly  to  the  turbines.  From  the  turbines 
the  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  condensers, 
which  are  of  the  Le  Blanc  type»  The 
condensing  apparatus  is  operated  by  hori- 
zontal steam  turbines  of  225  h.p,  each. 
About  000, noo  gallons  of  cold  water 
per  hour  are  required  to  condense  the 
steam  necessary  for  the  generation  of 
10,000  h.p.  After  passing  through 
the  condenser,  the  cooling  water  is 
discharged  into  long  pipe  lines  leading 
to  s|jray  nozzles  located  at  a  slight 
distance  above  ground  levcL  The 
water  is  here  converted  into  a  shower 
I'l  ft.  high,  and  in  falling  to  earth  is 
cooled  to  normal  temperature.  It  is 
then  drained  into  a  0  acre  cooling 
pond,  where  it  is  further  cooled  and 
then  returned  to  the  condensers.  This 
pond  will  hold  nearly  30,000,000 
gallons,  or  sufficient  w^ater  to  run  the 
plant  at  full  load  day  and  night  for 
three  months,  should  the  regular 
water  suj jply  fail .  The  building  of  this 
coohng  pond  entailed  some  of  the  most 
difficult  work  encountered  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  as  the  fonnation  of 
the  soil  at  this  point  consisted  of  earth  alter* 
nating  with  layers  of  hard  rock,  and  required  an 
immense  amount  of  dynamite  for  its  removal. 
There  are  at  present  installed  in  the  gen- 
erating room  one  500(1  kw.  (maximum 
rating)  and  two  1500  kw.  (Stt  percent,  rating) 
N'crtical  Curtis  steam  turbine  generator  sets 
These  sets  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  The  gen 
erators  are  three-jihase,  00  cycle  11,000 
volt  machines  and  arc  operated  in  parallel. 
Pro\^sion  is  made  for  additional  turbine-gen- 
erator sets,  and  when  finally  completed  the  sta- 
tion will  have  an  output  of  50,000  h.p.  or  more. 
In  Fig.  .3  arc  shown  the  exciter  sets,  two 
of  which  arc  100  kw.  machines  direct  con- 
nected to  horizontal  Curtis  steam  turbines* 
while  the  third  is  a  150  kw.  induction  motor 
driven  unit. 

The  switchboard  and  control  benchboard 
are  located  upon  a  gallery  extending  along 
one  side  of  the  generating  room.  A  vnew  of 
these  two  boards  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Six  KtOO  kw.  oil  and  water-cooled  step-up 
transformers  are  placed  at  cme  end  of  the 
exciter  gallery  and  enclosed  in  fireproof 
comf)artmcnts.  These  units  supply  current 
to  the  transmission  line  to  Nescopeck  and 
Berwick,  transforming  from  the  generator 
potential  of  11,000  volts  to  25,000  volts, 

The  transmission  lines  from  the  station  are 
l)rotected  from  lightning  and  other  static  dis- 
turbances b\' aluminum  cell  lightning  arrestci^ 
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THE  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE 

The  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Keams  on  the  use 
of  the  electric  automobile  by  gas  companies 
deals  with  one  phase  of  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  the  central  station  community 
as  well  as  to  manufacturers  of  electric 
vehicles.  To  say  that  the  question  contains 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  profitable 
central  station  operation  is  probably  over- 
stating the  case,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  wealth  of  profitable  day  load  to  be 
obtained  in  this  direction. 

According  to  a  table  of  figures  presented 
by  Mr.  Hermann  Spoehrer  before  the  Missouri 
Electrical  Association,  the  estimated  annual 
consumption  of  electric  vehicles  in  kilowatt- 
hours  will  be,  say  2400  for  a  pleasure  car,  7500 
for  a  two-ton  truck  and  11,000  for  a  five-ton 
truck.  It  is  therefore  a  simple  matter  to 
compute  the  effect  which  would  be  produced 
on  the  off-peak  demand  on  a  central  station 
by  the  sale  of,  say,  one  hundred  light  delivery 
trucks  to  the  merchants  of  any  town. 

Full  profit  will  not  be  made  out  of  these 
possibilities  without  close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  the 
power  companies,  as  there  are  obstacles 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  concerted 
action:  misapprehensions  exist  in  the  popular 
mind  as  to  charging  rates  and  maintenance 
costs;  the  majority  of  cities  are  totally 
unprovided  with  garage  accommodation;  in 
many  places  traffic  regulations  forbid  the 
waiting  of  vehicles  at  the  curb  and  therefore 
call  for  special  provision  for  waiting  cars; 
charging  voltages  of  various  cells  range  over 
such  wide  limits  as  to  militate  against 
economical  garage  operation;  while  there  are 
a  number  of  other  difficulties  which,  until 
successfully  negotiated,  will  adversely  affect 
both  the  manufacturer  and  the  power 
company. 

In  order  to  give  point  to  this  view^  mention 
should   be  made  of  the  way   in  which   the 


situation  has  been  met  by  the  interested 
parties  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  Boston 
Edison  Company  have  undertaken  to  supply 
electricity  free  of  charge  to  dealers  in  electric 
automobiles  for  the  j)uri)ose  of  sign  advertis- 
ing, and  will  also  provide  free  illumination 
of  a  large  sign  to  be  erected  for  the  display 
of  advertisements  representing  all  the  local 
electric  vehicle  agencies.  The  commodious 
new  garage  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
Edison  Company  will  be  placed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Electric  W^hicle 
Association  of  America,  and  expert  technical 
advice  and  assistance  will  thus  be  obtained 
on  the  spot;  a  capable  staff  of  salesmen 
has  been  organized  to  make  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  merchant  houses  of  the  city; 
an  extensive  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
has  been  inaugurated;  and,  in  short,  no  stone 
has  been  left  unturned  to  insure  the  wholesale 
introduction  of  the  electric  vehicle  into  the 
city. 

Alention  should  also  be  made  of  a  very 
enterprising  move  on  the  part  of  the  Anderson 
Electric  Carriage  Company,  of  Detroit, 
who  have  made  an  offer  to  sell  one  hundred 
electric  automobiles  at  factory  cost  to  any 
power  company  in  the  New  England  field, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
business  in  this  area. 

A  further  difficulty  which  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  lack 
of  organized  experimental  and  research  work 
on  the  machine  and  on  the  battery  equipment, 
together  with  well-collated  operating  data. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  Boston  Edison  Com- 
pany have  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
whereby  the  latter  will  undertake  laboratory 
research  work  with  regard  to  technical  elec- 
tric vehicle  questions,  as  well  as  an  investi- 
gation of  factory  and  garage  economy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  points  to 
receive  attention  will  be  the  standardization 
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of  voltage  rating  of  the  various  batteries 
wherever  possible. 

The  manner  in  which  the  situation  has  been 
handled  in  Boston  is  entirely  suited  to  the 
peculiar  difficulties  and  needs  of  the  i)()sition, 
and  should  serve  as  an  cxani])le  which  might 
be  i)rofitably  followed  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  number  of  large  cities,  of  which 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Minneai)olis  are 
notable  examples,  garages  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, maintenance  and  charging  of  eleclric 
vehicles  have  also  bccti  erected,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  as  this  exami)le  is  more 
widely  foll<nved,  so  will  one  of  the  greatest 
ol)Stacles  to  the  adoi)tion  of  the  electric 
vehicle  disai)pear.  At  these  institutions 
any  number  of  cars  may  be  handled  from 
20  uj)  to  SO  or  100,  and  the  usual  system 
is  to  charge  a  fiat  rate  of  §25  or  S^.^o  a  month 
for  storcige,  delivery,  maintenance,  charging 
and  small  repairs. 

In  Mr.  Kearns'  pa]jer  will  be  found  much 
useful  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  electric  vehicle  for  a  variety  of  commercial 
purpOvSes. 

OZONE 

The  article  by  Dr.  M.  \V.  Franklin  on  ozone 
and  the  ozonator  presents  much  useful 
information  regarding  the  use  of  ozone  for 
such  i)urposes  as  deodorizing  and  cleansing 
storage  rooms,  kitchens,  public  halls,  etc., 
and  gives  a  detailed  descri])tion  of  a  device 
called  the  ozonator  for  generating  this  gas 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Parts  of  this  article 
have  already  ap|)cared  under  Dr.  Franklin's 
name  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of 
April  8th  last,  and  are  rci)rinicd  now  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  that  ])aper. 

Dr.  Franklin  mentions  that  carbon  dioxide, 
if  breathed  into  the  lungs,  is  not,  itself,  in 
any  sense  poisonous,  and  is  only  to  be 
objected  to  in  so  far  as  it  replaces  ox\'gen 
in  the  air.  That  the  danger  from  this  source 
is  not  deadly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
human  being  may  continue  to  breathe  at 
high  altitudes  where  the  normal  proi)ortion 
of  oxygen  is  very  much  reduced,  the  rate  of 


breathing  naturally  being  increased  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency. 

Carbon  monoxide,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
dangerous  poison,  the  explanation  of  its 
action  on  the  human  system  being  found  in 
the  effect  which  it  produces  on  haemoglobin. 
Haemoglobin  is  the  main  constituent  of  the 
red  cori)uscles  of  the  blood  and  serv^es  iis 
the  agent  for  carrying  oxygen  from  the  lungs 
to  the  general  tissues  of  the  body.  It  readily 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  oxyhaemo- 
globin,  this  combination  taking  place  as  the 
haemoglobin  passes  through  the  lungs.  The 
com])Ound  is  an  unstable  one  and  the  loosely- 
combined  oxygen  is  given  off  again  as 
the  coqmsclcs  pass  through  the  capillaries, 
thereby  reducing  the  oxyhaemoglobin  to 
haemoglobin. 

With  carbon  monoxide,  however,  an  exceed- 
ing stable  compound  known  as  carboxy- 
hacmoglobin  is  formed,  which,  owing  to  its 
stability,  will  continue  to  circulate  through 
the  system  without  in  the  least  serving  as 
an  oxygen  carrier,  and  with  a  resulting 
impoverishment  of  all  the  tissues  to  be 
nourished.  In  extreme  cases  of  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning,  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  transfusicm  of  blood  in  order  that  the 
sui)|)l\'  of  haemoglobin,  necessary  to  carry 
the  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  other 
tissues,  may  be  maintained. 

Carbon  dioxide  possesses  no  such  deleteri- 
ous cfTect  on  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity 
of  the  blood,  and  it  is  therefore  the  function 
of  the  ozonator  to  prevent  the  inhaling  of 
the  i)oisonous  carbon  monoxide  into  the 
hmgs  by  converting  it  into  the  innocuous 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  study  of  the  whole  question  is  being 
])ursu(*d  in  various  quarters,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  great  deal  of  new  and  interesting 
matttT  will  shortly  come  to  light.  Experi- 
ments are  also  being  carried  out  w4th  regard 
to  the  ai)|)lication  of  ozone  as  a  cure  for 
various  alTcctions  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
the  results  of  these  investigations  w411  be 
published  at  a  later  date  through  the  proj^er 
channels. 
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DIELECTRIC  STRESSES  FROM  THE  MECHANICAL  POINT 

OF  VIEW* 

By  W.  S.  Franklin 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss 
dielectric  stresses  from  what  may  be  called 
the  mechanical  as  distinguished  from  the 
atomistic  or  electronic  point  of  view.  The 
discussion  is  based  on  two  ideas,  namely: 
(a)  That  dielectric  breakdown  occurs  at  a 
definite  electric  field  intensity;  and  (b)  that 
the  line  of  dielectric  breakdown  is  a  conduct- 
ing path. 

The  present  paper  discusses  dielectric 
stresses  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by 
variations  of  inductivity  and  shapes  of  metal 
parts;  fatigue  effects  (and  other  effects 
involving  time),  the  peculiar  breakdown 
characteristics  of  very  short  air  gaps,  the 
corona  discharge,  and  soon,w411  be  discussed 
in  a  second  paper  which  will  be  based  almost 
wholly  upon  the  electron  theory. 

The  ordinary  practical  units,  ampere,  ohm, 
volt,  coulomb,  farad,  volt-centimetre,  volt 
per  centimetre,  etc.,  are  used  exclusively  in 
this  paper. 

A  familiarity  with  the  condenser  is  taken 
for  granted.  The  equation  of  the  condenser  is: 
Q  =  CE  (1) 

in  which  E  is  the  electromotive  force  applied 
to  the  condenser  plates,  Q  is  the  amount  of 
charge  drawn  out  of  one  plate  and  forced 
into  the  other  plate,  C  is  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser. 

The  capacity  of  a  parallel  plate  condenser 
with  air  as  the  dielectric  is 

C  =  884X10  ''-  (2) 

.T 

in  which  a  is  the  area  of  one  of  the  plates 
(sectional  area  of  the  dielectric)  in  square 
centimetres,  and  .r  is  the  thickness  of  the 
dielectric  in  centimetres. 

To  substitute  oil  or  any  other  dielectric 
for  the  air  increases  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser in  a  certain  ratio  kj  so  that  the  capacity 
mav  then  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

C,,..,.,.  =  884X10      —  (3) 

.r 

The  factor  k  is  called  the  inductivity  of  the 

dielectric     (also     sometimes     called     specific 


capacity  of  the  dielectric).  Thus  the  induc- 
tivity of  kerosene  is  about  2,  which  means 
that  the  capacity  of  an  air  condenser  is 
doubled  if  kerosene  is  substituted  for  the  air 
dielectric. 

In  the  following  discussion  the  letter  B 
is'used  to  designate  the  factor  884X10"*®. 

Gauss's  Theorem 

A  theorem  of  fundamental  importance  in 
electrostatic  theory  is  as  follows:  The  total 
electric  flux  *  emanating  from  a  charged 
body  is  equal  to  Q-^B,  or  the  total  charge 
on  a  body  is  equal  to  B  <p,  where  Q  is  the 
charge  in  coulombs  and  *  is  electric  flux 
expressed  in  volt-centimetres  in  air.  (An 
electric  field  intensity  is  expressed  in  volts 
per  centimetre,  and  the  product  of  this 
field  intensity  by  an  area  in  square  centimetres 
gives  electric  flux  in  volt-centimetres,  the 
area  being  perpendicular  to  the  field.) 

When  applied  to  a  parallel  plate  air  con- 
denser, Gausses  theorem  may  be  derived  by 
multiplying  both  members  of  equation  (2) 
by  E  (the  electromotive  force  between  the 
plates),  giving: 

CE  =  Q,,,,,^.,=Ba^', 

but  E-^xh  the  electric  field  intensity  between 
the  plates  in  volts  ])er  centimetre,  so  that 
aXE-^x  is  the  electric  flux  from  plate  to 
plate  in  volt-centimetres  and  therefore, 
aXE-^x=  ^  whence  we  have 

Q  =  B4.  (4) 

Gauss's  theorem  may  be  derived  for  a 
parallel  plate  condenser  with  any  dielectric 
by  multiplying  both  members  of  equation 
(.1)  by  E  (the  electromotive  force  between  the 
plates),  giving: 

CE  =  Q  =  B.a.k- 

X 

but  E-^x  is,  as  before,  the  electric  field 
intensity  between  the  plates  and  kXE-^x 
may  be  defined  as  the  electric  flux  density  in 
the  dielectric,  so  that  aXkE-r-x  is  the  total 
flux,  and  we  thus  arrive  again  at  equation  (4). 


F  =  kf 


MAGNETIC  AND  ELECTRIC  PARALLEL 
B=txH 
Where  //  is  intensity  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses,  Tir,  r-i.       •*.        ri^-ru-  ^^ 

^  is  the  permeability  of  the  medium,  and  B  is  the  ^^'■'"'=.  ^  '"  >ntens.ty  of  clectnc  field  in   volts  per 

magnetic  flux  density. 


centimetre    {E-^x), 


•  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


k  is  the  inductivity  of  the 
medium,  and  F  is  the  electric  flux  density  in 
volt-centimetres  per  square  centimetre. 
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ELECTRICAL  STRESS  AND  MECHANICAL  STRESS 

The  stretching  force  per  unit  of  sectional  area  of  a 
rod  is  called  the  stress  on  the  rod,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  unit  length  of  the  rod  is  called  the  strain; 
and  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  stress.  That 
is,  strain  =  constant  X  stress. 


This  constant  is  the  reciprocal  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  and  it  is  large 
in  value  for  a  substance  like  rubber,  which  is 
greatly  stretched  by  a  moderate  stress. 

In  some  cavScs  electric  flux  density  (or  strain) 
is  given  instead  of  electrical  field  intensity 
(or  stress)  when  it  is  desired  to  si:>ecify  the 
condition  of  a  dielectric.  Now  electric  flux 
can  be  expressed  in  coulombs  according  to 
equation  (4),  B  being  a  numerical  factor. 
Therefore  electric  flux  density  (or  strain) 
may  be  expressed  in  coulombs  per  unit  area. 
Thus  electric  strain  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  coulombs  per  square  inch.^ 

Electric  Stresses  in  Plane  Layers  of  Different 
Dielectrics 

Consider  two  metal  plates  with  equal 
thicknesses  of  air  (^^1)  and  of  glass  {k  =  6) 


Fig.  1 


The  intensity  of  an  electric  field  in  volts  per  centi- 
metre (or  the  volts  per  centimetre  in  a  layer  of 
dielectric  betw^een  metal  plates)  is  frequently 
called  electrical  stress,  and  the  electric  flux  density 
kf  in  the  dielectric  is  frequently  called  the  elec- 
trical strain.     Therefore  we  have 

electrical  strain  =kXelectrical  stress. 

The  inductivity  of  a  dielectric  is  analogous  to  an 
elastic  constant  (reciprocal  of  what  is  called 
modulus  of  elasticity).  The  product  kf,  which 
we  call  electric  flux  density  or  electric  strain, 
was  called  dielectric  polarization  by  Maxwell. 

Consider  the  special  case  in  which  the  glass 
and  air  are  of  equal  thickness,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  1.  Then  six-sevenths  of  the  battery 
voltage  is  impressed  on  the  air  layer  and 
one-seventh  on  the  glass  layer.  If  glass  and 
air  are  each  1  centimetre  thick,  and  if  the 
total  voltage  is  35,000  volts,  then,  assuming 
the  air  not  to  break  down,  the  voltage  across 
the  air  w411  be  30,000  volts,  and  the  voltage 
across  the  glass  w411  be  5000  volts. 

If  the  glass  plate  is  removed,  leaving  2 
centimetres  of  air,  then  the  electrical  stress 


Fig.  2 


between  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
thing  which  is  constant  throughout  the 
region  betw^een  the  metal  plates,  that  is,  the 
thing  w^hich  has  the  same  value  in  glass  and 
air,  is  electric  flux  density,  kf^  because  there 
are  equal  and  oppOvSite  charges  on  two  plates 
and,  therefore,  according  to  Gauss's  theorem 
the  total  flux  passing  out  from  the  positively 
charged  plate  {  +  Q)  is  equal  to  the  total 
flux  passing  in  towards  the  negatively  charged 
plate  (  —  (?).  Now  since  kf  is  the  same  in 
the  glass  and  in  the  air,  and  since  ^  =  1  for 
air  and  k  =  i)  for  glass,  therefore  electric 
field  intensity  or  stress  in  volts  per  centi- 
metre (/■)  is  six  times  as  great  in  the  air  as 
in  the  glass. 

»  In  a  recent  paper  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  an  author  states  that  this  method  of  specifying 
electrical  strain  is  so  little  understood  that  he  deems  it  justifiable 
to  give  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  he  arrives  by  a  confused 
argument  to  the  wrong  result  "coulombs  per  inch  cube." 


on  the  air  will  be  17,500  volts  per  centi- 
metre. Therefore  the  electrical  stress  in  the 
air  between  two  plates  2  centimetres  apart 
is  increased  from  17,500  volts  per  centi- 
metre to  30,000  volts  per  centimetre  by 
filling  half  of  the  space  between  the  plates 
with  glass  of  inductivity  6. 

This  effect  can  be  shown  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner  by  connecting  tw^o  metal  plates  to  a 
high-voltage  transformer  and  adjusting  the 
plates  to  a  distance  such  that  the  intervening 
air  layer  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
voltage.  Then  if  a  glass  plate  be  introduced 
between  the  metal  plates,  the  electrical 
stress  in  the  remaining  air  will  be  increased 
sufllciently  to  break  the  air  down  at  each 
reversal  of  the  alternating  voltage,  as  shown 
by  the  bluish  luminosity  of  the  air  layer. 

The  above  discussion  of  the  stresses  in 
layers  of  glass  and  air  as  based  on  Fig.  1 
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can  be  simplified  as  follows:  Imagine  a  thin 
sheet  of  metal  w  w  to  be  placed  between  the 
air  and  glass  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  We  thus 
have  two  exactly  similar  condensers,  C  and 
C,  of  glass  and  air,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
glass  condenser  is  six  times  as  great  as  the 
capacity  of  the  air  condenser,  according  to 
equations  (2)  and  (3).  But  the  charges  on 
C  and  C  are  the  same  because  they  have  been 
charged  in  series.  Therefore  the  voltage 
across  the  glass  condenser  is  one-sixth  of  the 
voltage  across  the  air  condenser,  according 
to  equation  (1). 

The  concentration  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  voltage  upon  the  air  layer  in  Figs.  1  and 
2  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  concentration 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  magnetomotive 
force  of  a  dynamo  field-winding  upon  the  air 
gap  in  the  magnetic  circuit;  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  magnetomotive  force  is  re- 
quired to  force  the  magnetic  flux  through  the 
highly  permeable  iron,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  magnetomotive  force  is  required  to 
force  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  less 
permeable  air  layer.  A  small  portion  of  the 
battery  voltage  is  required  to  force  the 
electric  flux  through  the  highly  inductive 
glass  in  Fig.  1  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vol- 
tage is  required  to  force  the  electric  flux 
through  the  less  inductive  air. 

Mechanical  Analog  of  Fig.  1 

A  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  simple  mechani- 
cal idea  of  the  concentration  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  battery  voltage  on  the  air  layer 
in  Fig.  1  arises  from  the  following  fact:  the 
glass  and  the  air  arc  in  series  in  Fig.  1  (and 
the  electric  flux  densitv  or  electric  strain  or 


9teel 


'fuhber 
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yield,  in  the  two  is  the  same),  whereas  two 
mechanical  elements  have  the  same  stress 
when  they  are  in  series;  to  have  the  same 
strain  or  yield,  two  mechanical  elements  must 
be  in  parallel.    Thus  Fig.  3  shows  a  column 


of  steel  and  a  column  of  rubber  equally 
compressed  between  two  bars  A  and  B  (the 
steel  and  rubber  columns  are  in  parallel); 
the  easily  yielding  rubber  (high  inductivity) 
supports   a   small   part   of   the   compressing 


Fig.  4 

force,  and  the  still  steel  (low  inductivity) 
supports  a  large  part  of  the  compressing 
force. 

The  Graded  Cable  Insulation 

Influence  of  Variation  of  Inductivity  on 
Electrical  Stress. — Consider  unit  length  of 
the  wire  core  of  a  cable  and  let  Q  be  the 
amount  of  electric  charge  thereon.  Let  /  be 
the  electric  field  intensity  in  volts  per  centi- 
metre at  the  point  p  in  the  insulation  distant 
r  from  the  axis  of  the  cable  and  let  k  be  the 
inductivity  of  the  insulating  material  at  p. 
Then  kf  (see  Fig.  4)  is  the  electric  flux  density 
at  py  and  2  t  rXkf  is  the  flux  across  the  cylin- 
drical surface  cc  (of  unit  length);  that  is, 
2irrkf  is  the  flux  emanating  from  Q,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  equation  (4),  we  have 

Q  =  BX2Trkf 
or 


2tB 


rk  ' 


Therefore,  if  k  decreases  as  r  increases  so 
that  the  product  rk  is  constant,  then  the 
electrical  stress  /",  in  volts  per  centimetre, 
will  be  the  same  in  value  throughout  the 
cable  insulation. 

There  is  an  interesting  mechanical  analogy 
to  the  graded  cable  insulation.  If  a  thick 
walled  steel  tube  is  subjected  to  internal 
pressure  as  in  a  cannon,  the  material  next 
the  bore  is  stretched  to  its  stress-limit  before 
the  outer  portions  of  the  steel  are  brought 
into  full  action.  If  easily  >4elding  (high 
elastic  like  rubber)  steel  could  be  used  for 
the  inner  portions  of  the  gun  tube,  then  the 
greater  >4eld  of  the  inner  material  would  tend 
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to  bring  all  of  the  material  oi  the  tube  up  to 
the  limiting  stress  simultaneously.  There  is 
in  fact  but  little  variation  in  the  elastic 
coefficient  of  various  kinds  of  steel,  and  this 
method  of  gun  eotistruction  is  therefore 
impracticable.  There  are,  however,  great 
differences  in  the  induetivities  of  ditterent 
insulating  materials,  atid  therefore  the  grad- 


Fig.  5 

ing    of    cal.)le    insulation    is    to    some    extent 
practicable. 

Experimental  Effects  Dependent  upon  Inductivity 
The  lines  of  force  in  an  electric  field 
converge  upon  and  i:)ass  through  a  glass  rod 
(high  inductivityj,  and  the  fines  of  force  in  a 
magnetic  field  converge  ui)on  and  pass  through 
an  iron  rod  (high  permeability).  A  glass  rod 
suspended  in  an  electric  field  oscillates  to 
and  fro  through  an  eqtiilibrium  position 
parallel  to  the  field  in  the  same  way  that  a 
suspended  iron  rod  oscillates  in  a  magnetic 
field.     (Figs,  o  and  G.) 

A  glass  plate  is  drawn   into   the  intense 
electric  field  between  i)ositively  charged  metal 


placed  in  a  lantern  and  the  terminals  .i  and  B 
are  connected  to  a  Tocpler-Holtz  machine,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  9.  The  oil  (high  inductivity* 
is  drawn  up  as  shown,  and  eventually  a 
column  of  oil  is  formed  reaching  up  to  terminal 
.1.  In  the  same  way  a  magnetic  liquid 
(];ermeability  greater  than  unity)  would  be 
drawn  up  to  a  magnet  j^ole. 


Fig.  6 

Bubbles  of  air  rising  in  oil  in  front  of  a 
bluTit  metal  tenninal  (charged)  are  repelled. 

A  gold-leaf  electroscope  is  placed  in  a 
lantern,  and  the  plate  of  the  electroscope  is 
connected  by  a  fine  wire  to  an  insulated 
plate  PP  on  the  lecture  table,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  When  a  slab  of  paraffin  wax  \V  is 
placi^d  in  the  region  CC,  the  electroscoi)C 
leaves  fall  slightly.  The  capacity  of  the 
(.'ondenser  CC  has  been  increased  by  the 
paraffin  slab  and  a  greater  portion  of  the 
charge  on  the  insulated  system  flows  into  PP, 
thus  decreasing  the  charge  on  the  electro- 
scope    leaves.      If     we     had     two     inflated 
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Fig.  7 


plates  in  the  same  way  that  a  piece  of  iron 
is  drawn  into  the  intense  magnetic  field 
between  two  opposite  magnet  poles,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  ts.  In  the  same  way  oil  and 
especially  water  is  drawn  into  the  most  in- 
tense part  of  an  electric  field. 

A  thin  glass  cell  i)artly  filled  with  oil  and 
I^rovided   with  metal   terminals   .1    and  B  is 


rul)ber  bags  connected  by  a  tube,  and  the 
walls  of  one  bag  were  made  more  >4eldiny  by 
dissolving  olT  a  portion  of  the  rubber  (it  that 
were  possible),  then  the  weakened  bag  would 
swell  and  the  other  bag  would  shrink.  The 
I)late  of  paraffin  makes  the  dielectric  around 
PP  more  ^delding  and  some  charge  flows 
from  KE  into  PP. 
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Dielectric  Hysteresis 

The  most  prominent  kind  of  dielectric 
hysteresis  is  a  kind  which  is  closely  analogous 
to  what  is  technically  called  elastic  lag  in 
mechanics.  Glass,  for  example,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  mechanical  stress  takes  on  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  (deformation)  quick- 
ly,  after  which  the  strain  slowly  increases 


ings  are  connected  to  a  spark-gap  of  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half.  A  surface  of  contact 
of  two  dielectrics  of  different  inductivities 
is  electrically  very  weak,  even  when  it  is  free 
from  dirt  and  dust.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  for  the  simple  case  of  the  Leyden  jar  is 
as  follows:  Consider  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
11  (a  tube  of  electric  flux)  partly  in  air  and 


Pig.  9 

for  a  time;  and  when  the  stress  is  removed, 
a  remnant  of  the  strain  persists  for  a  time. 
This  kind  of  hysteresis  is  sometimes  called 
viscous  hysteresis  J  and  it  is  very  different  from 
the  magnetic  hysteresis  in  iron  or  steel, 
although  a  slight  amount  of  viscous  hysteresis 
does  exist  in  very  soft  iron. 

Dielectric  hysteresis  of  the  viscous  type 
has  long  been  known  to  exist,  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  so-called  ^'residual  charge'' 
which  accumulates  in  a  Leyden  jar  when  the 
jar  is  completely  discharged  and  allowed  to 
stand. 


gUu$ 
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Fig.  11 

partly  in  glass.  The  voltage  between  the 
tin-foil  coatings  is  concentrated  in  the  air 
portions  of  the  tube  of  flux  because  of  the 
high  inductivity  of  the  glass,  and  the  air 
portions  break  down.  Tubes  of  flux  then 
pass  between  the  charged  fringes  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  tin-foil,  and  the  action  is  repeated, 
and  so  on  until  a  spark  jumps  over  the  edge 
of  the  jar.  A  strip  of  window  glass  placed 
edgewise  in  the  spark-gap  of  a  Toepler- 
Holtz  machine  causes  a  spark  to  jump  one 
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A  Leyden  jar  is  charged.  The  coatings  of  the  jar 
are  then  momentarily  connected  by  wire,  and 
then  the  jar  is  left  standing  on  open  circuit. 
After  a  time  the  coatings  are  again  connected 
and  a  second  slight  discharge  is  obtained. 

A  rubber  tube  is  stretched.  This  stretch  corresponds 
to  the  electrical  strain  of  the  glass  walls  of  the 
Leyden  jar.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  momentarily 
released,  and  the  end  is  then  clamped  fast  in 
what  seems  to  be  its  equilibrium  position.  After 
a  time  the  end  is  again  released  and  a  second 
slight  "discharge"  or  movement  takes  place. 

Gleitfunken 

Everyone  who  has  used  Leyden  jars  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  spark  will  often 
jump  seven  or  eight  inches  over  the  edge  of 
a  jar  from  tin-foil  to  tin-foil,  when  the  coat- 


Fig.  12 

and  one-half  or  two  inches  when  a  one  inch 
spark-gap  (without  a  glass  strip)  is  connected 
in  parallel  with  the  spark-ga])  of  the  machine. 

Concentration  of  Electrical  Stresses  by  Points 

The  case  with  which  a  bar  of  hard  tool- 
steel  can  be  broken  when  a  sharp-bottomed 
nick  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  bar  is  well 
known.  Fig.  12  shows  the  lines  of  stress 
passing  around  the  bottom  of  a  sharp  groove 
in  a  bent  bar.  The  stress  is  very  greatly 
concentrated  near  the  bottom  of  the  groove, 
and  the  groove  deepens  by  the  formation 
of  a  crack.    The  stress  is  then  concentrated  at 
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the  edge  of  the  crack,  and  the  crack  is 
extended  farther  and  farther  until  the  bar  is 
broken  in  two. 

It  is  perhaps  not  universally  known  that 
the  glass-cutting  diamond  does  not  make  a 


Fig.  13 

scratch.  Such  a  scratch  would  1)0  a  shallow 
flat-bottomed  groove,  and  no  very  great 
concentration  of  stress  would  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  such  a  groove  when  the  jDane  of 
glass  is  slightly  bent.  The  end  of  a  cutting 
diamond  is  a  perfectly  rounded  "corner"  of 
a  natural  diamond  crystal  (the  diamond  is 
a  crystal  with  curved  faces),  and  when  a 
cutting  diamond  is  drawn  properly  across 
a  pane  of  glass  a  minute  crack  is  formed 
under  the  diamond  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive local  compression.     This  crack  causes  a 
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Fig.  14 

very  great  concentration  of  stress  when  the 
pane  of  glass  is  subjected  to  a  very  slight 
bending  action,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
crack  runs  through  the  pane.  When  a  dia- 
mond is  drawn  heavily  across  a  pane  of 
glass  a  very  considerable  exertion  is  required 
to  break  the  glass  and  the  crack  does  not 
always  follow  the  groove.  When  a  diamond  is 
drawn  properly  across  a  pane  of  glass  only  a 
very  slight  bending  movement  is  required 
to  break  the  glass,  and  the  break  nearly 
always  follows  the  minute  crack  produced  by 
the  diamond. 


A  very  interesting  accident  occurred  at 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
strengthen  a  crank-disk  by  shrinking  a  collar 
upon  it.  The  disk  had  a  crank-pin  on  one 
side,  and  the  disk  sheared  off  along  the 
dotted  line  ap  in  Fig.  13  on  account  of  the 
excessive    concentration    of    stress    at    the 


electric 
Unet  of  force 


Fig.  15 

re-entrant  angle  a.  The  fine  curved  lines 
show  the  approximate  trend  of  the  stress 
lines  in  the  disk  due  to  the  collar  CC. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  place  a 
small  piece  of  window  glass  on  a  flat  plate  of 
steel  (or  plate  glass)  and  press  a  sharp- 
pointed  file  against  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
The  stresses  in  the  window  glass  are  very 
greatly  concentrated  at  the  sharp  point  of 
the  file,  and  it  takes  but  little  force  on  the 


Fig.  16 

file  to  break  the  glass  to  pieces.  If,  however, 
a  bit  of  soft  copper  is  placed  under  the  point 
of  the  file,  one  cannot  push  hard  enough  to 
break  the  glass;  the  copper  yields  (breaks 
down  tnechanically)  and  distributes  the 
stress. 

When  a  voltage  is  applied  to  the  metal 
tenninals  MM  in  Fig.  15,  the  electric  lines  of 
force  (the  electrical  stress  lines)  converge 
upon  the  sharp  metal  point  and  the  electrical 
stress  is  very  greatly  concentrated  near  the 
point.  Indeed  a  comparatively  low  voltage 
will  rupture  the  glass  plate  in  Pig.  15  because 
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of  the  starting  of  an  electric  rupture  by  the 
excessive  concentration  of  the  stress  near  tho 
metal  point.  To  produce  this  result,  however, 
the  region  rr  must  be  filled  with  a  substance 
of  great  dielectric  strength  like  turpentine  or 
wax.  If  the  region  rr  is  filled  with  a  substance 
of  low  dielectric  strength  like  air,  the  portion 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  metal 
point  breaks  down  electrically  and  becomes 
a  conductor,  and  the  resultant  distribution  of 
electrical  stress  in  the  glass  plate  (which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  16)  is  the  same  as  if  the  glass 
plate  were  between  two  flat  metal  plates  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  Under  these  conditions 
the  electrical  stress  in  the  glass  is  nearly 
uniform,  and  a  very  high  voltage  is  required 
to  puncture  the  glass  plate  because  there  is 
no  region  of  concentrated  stress  to  start  the 
electrical  breakdown. 

Having  air  around  the  metal  point  in  Fig. 
15  is  like  having  a  bed  of  soft  copper  around 
the  point  of  the  file  in  Fig.  14.     The  copper 


breaks  down  mechanically  and  distributes  the 
stress,  thus  preventing  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  stress  near  the  i)oint  of  the  file  and  the 
starting  of  a  crack  thereby.  The  air  breaks 
down  electrically  and  distributes  the  stress, 
thus  preventing  excessive  concentration  of 
stress  near  the  metal  point  and  the  starting 
of  an  electric  puncture  thereby. 

An  electrical  breakdown  in  a  solid  dielectric 
(and  usually  in  liquid  and  gaseous  dielectrics 
also)  is  always  in  the  fonn  of  a  puncture, 
that  is,  the  breakdown  occurs  along  a  line, 
and  this  line  of  breakdown  is  an  electrical 
conductor.  Therefore  the  electrical  stresses 
in  the  dielectric  arc  concentrated  at  the  end 
of  an  incipient  puncture,  as  at  a  metal  ])oint, 
and  the  puncture  is  thus  carried  through  the 
dielectric  or  into  regions  where  the  electrical 
stresses  were  far  below  the  breakdown  value 
before  the  puncture  started.  These  details 
were   first   definitely  studied   by  Jean   ^   in 


1S58;  in  describing  his  results,  however, 
Jean  does  not,  of  course,  use  the  language  of 
mechanical  analogy  which  is  licre  employed. 
Fig.  IS'  shows  the  electric  Hnes  of  force 
between  two  metal  balls,  and  Fig.  19  shows 


Fig.   18 

how  the  electric  lines  of  force  rearrange 
themselves  when  an  electric  puncture  starts. 

The  voltage  required  to  i)uncture  a  homo- 
geneous layer  of  dielectric  is  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer, 
when  the  electrodes  are  flat  metal  plates  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17;  but  the  concentration  of 
stress  near  metal  balls  as  shown  in  Fig.  18 
and  near  a  metal  point  as  shown  in  Fig.  15 
introduces  a  comi)lication,  the  sparking 
voltage  being  far  from  being  ])roportional  to 
the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  between  balls 
or  points. 

\Iany  dielectrics  are  very  heterogeneous, 
containing  moisture  in  the  interior,  for 
example,  and  the  voltage  required  to  rupture 
such  a  dielectric  between  flat  plates  is  far 
from  being  projjortional  to  the  thickness. 

For  very  small  sparking  distances  in  air  at 
normal  atmospheric  pressure  the  break- 
down stress  in  volts  per  centimetre  becomes 
very  great.  That  is,  the  i)roportional  relation 
between  voltage  and  sparking  distance  does 
not  hold  for  very  short  spark  gaps  in  air  and 


Fig.  19 

perhaps  the  same  thing  is  true  of  liquid  and 
solid  dielectrics.  The  peculiar  breakdown 
characteristics  of  short  air  gaps  will  be 
considered  in  a  second  paper  in  which  the 
electron  theory  will  be  prominently  used. 

»  Compt.  rend.,  xlvi.  1«6.  18.'>8. 

'Figures  18  and  19  are  taken  from  Nichols  and  Franklin's 
"Elements  of  Physics,"  vol.  ii  (Electricity  and  Magnetism). 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1896. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  APPARATUS  TROUBLES 

Part  I,  By  D.  S.  Martin 


INTRODUCTORY 

In  this  series  of  articles  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  following  alternating  current 
apparatus : 

Alternators 

Synchronous  Motors 

Induction  Motors 

Transformers 

Rotary  Converters 
Each  of  the  above  sections  will  be  dealt 
with  separately  and  an  attem[)t  made  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  chief  troubles  which 
may  be  encountered  w^hen  setting  these 
various  ty]3es  of  aj:)paratus  to  work,  as  well 
as  faults  which  may  develop  after  the  appa- 
ratus has  been  operating  in  regular  service. 
The  list  of  troubles  will  be  followed  by  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  various  caUvSes  which 
inay  be  res])onsible  for  each  particular 
trouble  under  notice,  together  with  the 
procedure  which  should  be  follow^ed  in  order 


to  determine  which  of  these  causes  is  the 
origin  of  the  difficulty.  Finally,  a  few  notes 
will  be  added  as  to  the  remedy  which  should 
be  applied  in  order  to  overcome  the  trouble. 
Thus,  if  it  is  necessary  to  locate  and  remedy 
a  defect  in  any  given  piece  of  alternating 
current  apparatus,  it  is  suggested  that  some 
hyi)othetical  cause  be  assigned  for  the 
trouble  and  the  various  tests  made  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis.  If 
incorrect,  experiments  will  be  made  for  the 
next  hypothetical  cause,  until  the  source  of 
trouble  is  exactly  determined,  and  the 
approximate  remedy  for  overcoming  the 
defect  may  then  be  applied. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  troubles  due 
to  mechanical  causes,  such  as  heating  of  bear- 
ings, excessive  vibration,  etc.,  but  shall  devote 
our  attention  to  troubles  which  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  the  electrical  operation 
and  behavior  of  the  apparatus. 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  GENERATORS 


An  alternator  may  be  subject  to  any  of 
the  following  troubles: 

Defect  (A)     Failure  to  generate 
Defect  (B)     Undue  heating  of 

(a)  vStator,  or  armature 

(b)  Rotor,  or  field 

(c)  Collector  rings 

(d)  Hearings 
Defect  (C)     Bad  regulation 
Defect  (D)     Noise  and  vibration 
Defect  (E)     Defective  insulation 
A  consideration   of  defect   (A),   failure  to 

generate,  brings  us  at  once  to  troubles  which 
may  develop  in  the  exciter,  and  since  failure 
of  the  excitation  voltage  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  alternator  to  generate,  it  is  essential 
that  such  failure  of  the  exciter  be  analyzed  in 
detail.  It  will  thereof  ore  be  most  conven- 
ient to  first  consider  all  exciter  troubles 
(other  than  mechanical)  which  may  be  met 
wnth,  although  these  may  not  directly  alTect 
the  excitation  voltage  furnished  to  the  gen- 
erator at  the  collector  rings,  and  in  this  man- 
ner finally  dis])ose  of  the  exciter  question  and 
Tuake  the  way  clear  for  alternating  current 
matters  ])ro])er. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  must  i)ut 
aside  purely  altertiating  current  questions  for 
an  investigation  of  the  exciter,  and  consider 


the  troubles  which  may  be  ex])erienced,  both 
as  regards  the  failure  of  an  exciter  to  build  up 
voltage  when  first  set  to  work  and  its  failure 
to  operate  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  under 
actual  service  conditions. 

EXCITER  TROUBLES* 

(1)  Failure  to  Build  up  Voltage 

Cause  1.     Residual    magnetism    too    weak    or 
destroyed. 

Before  the  electro-magnetic  reaction  be- 
tween annature  and  field  can  take  place,  a  flux 
(of  a  certain  strength)  must  be  provided 
by  the  iron  of  the  field  pole  itself,  and  this 
is  sometimes  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of 
f)roviding  any  temiinal  voltage  when  cut  by 
the  armature  conductors.  Even  though  the 
machine  when  shipped  from  the  factory  was 
])ossessed  of  sufficient  residual  magnetism 
in  the  poles,  clumsy  handling  in  transit, 
resulting  in  jars  and  shocks  to  the  apparatus, 
may  be  sufficient  to  kill  this  magnetism. 
The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  placing 
the  machine  in  close  proximity  to  other 
electrical  machinery,  which  may  also  destroy 
its  residual  magnetism;  but  in  any  case  and 
by  whatever  means  this  destruction  of  resid- 
ual field  is  produced,  it  will  be  impossible 

*  The  analysis  oi  exciter  troubles  is  based  on  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Prof,  Crocker  and  Dr.  Wheeler  in  their  ▼altimble  creatute, 

'  Practical  Management  of  Dynamos  and  Motors  " 
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for  the  machine  to  build  up  its  own  full  field 
by  electromagnetic  action  without  the  helj) 
of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  outset. 

Symptom,  Test  the  pole  pieces  with  a 
bar  of  iron  or  a  compass.  Little  or  no 
attraction  will  be  observed. 

Remedy.  The  only  means  of  overcoming 
this  trouble  is  to  pass  a  current  from  some 
external  source  through  the  field  windings. 
Any  voltage  may  be  used,  n\)  to  the 
full  field  voltage,  though  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  full  voltage  will  ijrobably  be 
sufficient.  If  a  higher  voltage  than  normal 
is  the  only  su])ply  available,  this  may  be 
reduced  as  desired  by  any  resistance  at  hand, 
such  as  lamps,  rheostats,  etc.  When  once 
this  current  has  been  passed,  sufficient 
magnetism  should  thereby  be  given  to  the 
iron  to  provide  a  residual  field  strong  enough 
for  the  machine  to  build  up  when  connected 
in  circuit;  but  in  order  to  determine  whether 
this  is  the  case,  the  machine  should  be  run 
up  to  speed  (on  open  circuit  if  shunt  or 
compound  wound)  and  a  voltmeter  placed 
across  the  exciter  terminals.  If  no  voltage 
is  then  indicated  on  the  meter,  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  must  lie  elsewhere. 

Cause  2.     Shunt  field  of  exciter  connected  so  as 
to  oppose  residual  field. 

Here  the  failure  to  build  uj)  does  not  depend 
upon  the  direction  of  the  residual  field  of  the 
machine,  so  that  the  sei)arate  excitation  method 
mentioned  under  Cause  1  cannot  be  a])i)lied  in 
this  case.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the 
field  induced  by  the  current  provided  by  the 
residual  magnetism  tends  to  weaken  the 
residual,  then  if  the  direction  of  the  latter  be 
reversed,  the  direction  of  the  field  current 
wll  be  reversed  as  well,  resulting  in  again 
weakening  the  residual  field,  though  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Symptom.  Little  or  no  attraction  will  be 
shown  for  a  bar  of  iron  or  com])ass  when 
exciter  is  running. 

Remedy,  (a)  Reverse  the  field  terminals, 
keeping  annature  connections  the  same;  or 
(b)  reverse  armature  terminals,  keeping  field 
terminals  the  same;  or  (c)  reverse  direction 
of  rotation.  The  three  remedies,  a,  b,  and  c 
all  act  w^ith  the  same  eflect,  i.e.,  each  course 
u-ill  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  direction 
of  the  induced  current  flowing  in  the  field, 
and  thus  giving  the  induced  field  the  same 
polarity  as  the  existing  residual  field.  In 
certain    cases,    however,    it    may   be    found 


that  the  original  trouble  in  the  machine,  viz., 
reversed  direction  of  current  in  field,  has 
resulted  in  killing  the  residual  field,  and  in 
this  case,  after  the  remedy  has  been  applied, 
resort  must  be  made  to  the  separate  excitation 
method  mentioned  under  Cause  L 

Cause  3.  Reversed  connection  of  one  or  more  of 
the  field  spools. 

The  field  poles  of  the  exciter  should  be  alter- 
nately N  and  vS  aroutid  the  frame  of  the 
machine,  and  any  revcrsiil  of  one  of  the  poles 
will  tend  to  j)rcvent  the  exciter  from  building 
up. 

Symptom.  Se])arate  source  of  field  exci- 
tation will  again  be  required  in  this  case,  and 
the  |)olarity  of  all  poles  tested  with  a  compass. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  correct  alternation 
of  the  N  and  S  poles  is  not  observed,  but  that 
the  N  of  the  com])ass  will  be  attracted  or 
re])elled  by  adjacent  poles.  Failing  a  com- 
pass, the  test  tnay  l)e  made  with  a  bar  of 
iron,  a  long  nail,  etc.  Each  individual  pole 
will  attract  the  bar,  by  itself,  but  when  the 
iron  is  placed  in  the  field  of  both  poles  at  once, 
the  attraction  will  be  much  wxaker,  although 
when  actually  placed  against  the  spools 
the  iron  will  be  held  in  place. 

Remedy.  The  connections  of  the  faulty 
j:)ole  or  poles  should  be  remade  to  give  the 
correct  sequence  of  poles  around  the  frame. 
The  com])ass  or  iron  bar  test  should  then 
show  alternate  N  and  S  i)oles. 

Cause  4.  Rouf^h  or  dirty  surface  of  commutator y 
uneven  hearing  surface  of  brushes,  and 
incorrect  tension  adjustment  of  brushes. 

These  will  all  be  grouj)ed  under  one  head- 
ing, as  their  eficct  is  to  cause  a  partial  break 
between  the  commutator  and  the  external 
circuit.  This  may  cause  trouble  when  a 
machine  is  first  set  to  work,  as  the  increased 
resistance  may  considerably  reduce  the  vol- 
tage applied  to  the  field  windings,  and 
thus  prevent  the  flow  of  a  current  in  the 
field  winding  sufiicient  to  excite  the  machine 
and  thus  build  up  full  voltage. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  in  this  case 
are  all  visible  and  may  l)e  detected  by  close 
inspection  of  the  commutator  and  brush 
rigging. 

Remedy.  Commutator  should  be  stoned 
or  .sandpai)ered,  brushes  should  be  bedded 
true  to  the  curvature  of  the  commutator,  and 
the  tension  of  all  brtish  springs  adjusted 
to  the  correct  value. 
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Cause  5.    Incorrect  brush  position. 

In  the  list  of  troubles  enumerated,  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  failure  to  excite  through 
incorrect  position  of  the  brushes.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this,  but 
machines  nowadays  are  shipped  from  the 
factory  with  the  correct  brush  position  marked 
on  the  brush-rocker,  and  this  marking  should 
be  adhered  to.  Adjustment  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  best  operation  and 
this  may  be  made  as  required. 

Note  on  exciters  fitted  with  compound  winding  or  commutating 
poles,  or  both 

Shunt  wound  machines  have  been  referred 
to,  no  mention  having  been  made  of  com- 
pound winding  or  commutating  poles,  but 
the  procedure  for  machines  fitted  with  these 
additional  field  windings  is  substantially  the 
same.  The  exciter  may  still  be  considered  as  a 
shunt  wound  machine  and  built  up  for  the 
first  time  on  the  shunt  winding  only.  Some 
external  load  may  then  be  apphed  and  careful 
note  made  of  the  operation  and  of  any 
variation  in  the  terminal  voltage.  The  series 
winding  may  then  be  connected  in  circuit, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  the  terminal  voltage 
falls  rapidly  when  the  external  load  is  applied, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  compounding 
is  wrongly  connected. 

Similarly  for  a  machine  fitted  with  commu- 
tating poles:  the  operation  at  all  working 
loads  should  be  virtually  sparkless,  and  if  it 
is  found  that  the  operation  of  the  exciter 
becomes  worse  instead  of  better  when  the 
commutating  field  is  connected  in  circuit, 
this  is  an  indication  that  the  commutating 
field  is  incorrectly  connected. 

Some  differences  in  behavior  between 
shunt  wound  and  compound  wound  exciters 
will  be  noted,  such  as  may  be  seen  when  the 
machine  is  connected  to  an  external  circuit 
possessing  a  partial  or  dead  short  circuit. 
In  this  case  a  shunt  wound  exciter  would  fail 
to  build  up,  while  the  effect  on  the  compound 
wound  machine  might  be  to  cause  the  exciter 
to  build  up  very  rapidly.  The  simplest 
course,  as  we  have  indicated,  would  probably 
be  to  consider  the  machine  as  shunt  wound 
when  going  through  the  various  steps  of 
procedure  in  locating  and  remedying  the 
trouble. 


(2)  Exciter  Builds  up,  but  no  Voltage  is  Indicated 
at  Generator  Collector  Rings 

We  are  now  free  to  assume  that  all  troubles 
connected  with  the  failure  of  an  exciter  to 
build  up  its  voltage  have  been  dealt  with.  In 
practice  it  may  be  found  that  although  full 
voltage  may  be  read  across  the  terminals  of 
the  exciter,  no  voltage  or  a  less  voltage  will  be 
indicated  on  the  generator  collector  rings. 
Mention  should  therefore  be  made  next  of 
two  causes  that  would  be  responsible  for 
this. 

Cause  1.     Open  circuit  in  connections  between 
exciter  terminal  board  and  collector  rigging. 

Symptom.  Voltmeter  held  across  slip  rings 
will  show  no  voltage  or  reduced  voltage, 
although  full  voltage  is  read  across  terminal 
board.  This  will  point  to  the  fact  that 
connections  are  open  circuited,  and  proof 
of  this  may  be  obtained  with  magneto  or 
battery  and  bell. 

Remedy.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  there 
being  an  actual  break  in  the  connecting 
cable,  a  fresh  lead  should  be  run,  but  the 
trouble  is  more  probably  due  to  dirty  or 
loose  connection  on  exciter  terminals  or 
brush  rigging.  These  connections  should 
therefore  be  cleaned  and  tightened  up. 

Cause  2.     Short  circuit  in  connections  between 
exciter  terminal  board  and  collector  rigging. 

Symptoms.  If  the  exciter  is  giving  its 
full  voltage  on  open  circuit,  the  effect  of 
connecting  the  machine  to  an  external  circuit 
having  a  partial  short  circuit  wall  be  to 
cause  a  fall  in  terminal  voltage.  If  the 
exciter  (shimt  wound)  is  started  up  on  a  dead 
short  circuit,  it  will  fail  to  build  up,  while 
sometimes  a  comparatively  small  external 
load  or  a  partial  external  short  circuit  will 
have  the  same  effect.  Shunt  wound  exciters 
should  therefore  be  started  up  on  open  circuit 
wherever  possible. 

Remedy.  Here  again  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  fault  occurs  in  the  connecting  cables. 
Accidental  short  circuits  at  the  collector 
brush  rigging  are  usually  due  to  carelessness, 
and  careful  inspection  will  point  out  the 
remedy. 

{To  he  Coniinued) 
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It  hough  the  application  of  ozone  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  the  field  for  speculation  with  regard  to 
its  cotninercial  application  in  the  future 
would  seem  to  be  virtually  boundless.  It  is 
roposed  to  give  here  a  brief  descrifition  of  the 
Toperties  of  ozone  and  their  bearing  on  its 
practical  value,  together  with  some  details  of 
the  method  of  manufacture  of  the  gas  and  a 
description  of  an  apparatus  which  has 
recently  been  developed  and  placed  on  the 
market  for  the  supply  of  ozone  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 


Physical  Properties  of  Ozone 

Ozone  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  sharp 
[3enetrating  odon  In  high  dilutions  the  odor 
is  similar  to  that  of  chlorine,  but  when  the  gas 
is  more  concentrated  the  odor  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  moist  phosphorus.  The  gas  is  an 
unstable  one  under  most  conditions,  though 
it  decomposes  slowly ,  even  at  temperatures 
approximating  45^  or  51^  C,  In  the  pure 
slate  it  is  probably  stable  at  temperatures  up 
to  about  2G(f  C,  At  a  pressure  of  125 
atmospheres  at  — WA^  C,  ozone  becomes  a 
mobile,  dark  blue  liquid,  which  is  highly 
magnetic  and  less  active  chemically  than  the 
gas. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Ozone 

Ozone  is  an  endo thermic  compound,  i.e,, 
it  is  formed  with  the  absorption  of  heat. 
Most  endothermic  compounds  cannot  be 
formed  directly  from  their  elements,  and  in 
such  cases,  the  heat  of  formation  is  dctennined 
by  calculation*  Ozone,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
formed  directly  from  oxygen,  and  the  endo- 
thermic heat  has  been  determined  directly. 
Berthelot  has  determined  the  endothermic 
heat  of  ozone  by  oxidizing  arsenious  to 
arsenic  acid  by  oxygen  and  by  ozone,  and, 
by  comparison,  found  that  the  endothcnnic 
heat  is  2H,r)00  calories  to  each  gramme  mole- 
cule. Still  more  recently,  van  dcr  Meulen, 
by  decomposing  platinum  black  by  means  of 
ozone,  has  calculated  the  heat  at  .'jf),2()0 
ilories  to  each  gramme  molecule.  The  figure 
Pgiven  by  Berthelot  is  generally  accepted,  the 
reaction  formula  for  ozone  being  given  by: 

2  0,  =  ;i  01+2X29,000  calories. 

Like  all  endothermic  compounds,  ozone  is 
highly  explosive,  but  only  when  in  the  liquid 


state,  and  this  explosiveness  and  chemical 
instability  are  indices  of  the  great  activity 
which  renders  ozone  useful  and  valuable. 

The  chemical  s>"mbol  for  ozone  is  C>,  and 
in  the  presence  of  oxidizable  or,  in  general, 
organic  substances,  the  gas  readily  decom- 
poses into  O2,  while  the  third  atom  forms  a 
more  stable  compound  with  the  substance 
attacked.  This  chemical  instability  in  the 
presence  of  oxidizable  substances  renders 
ozone  the  most  active  oxidizing  agent  known. 

The  action  of  ozone  in  destroying  organic 
substances  is  so  certain  and  rapid  that  it 
cannot  exist  except  momentarily  in  air 
containing  organic  matter;  hence  its  presence 
in  air  is  an  indication  that  the  air  is  not  only 
sterile,  but  that  gases  and  products  of 
putrefaction  have  been  converted  into  stable 
oxides,  i.e.,  inert  matter;  and  the  gas  in 
consequence  of  this  great  oxidizing  activity 
is  a  powerful  and  rapid  disinfectant. 

Drone  in  Offices  and  Public  HalU 

The  ozonator  described  below  gives  a  flow 
of  about  4250  cu.  ft.  per  hour*  which,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  ozone^ 
will  sterilize  and  deodorize  a  room  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  the  completeness  of 
this  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
room  is  used  and  upon  the  ventilation 
afforded.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
ozonator  is  an  adjunct  to  the  usual  system  of 
ventilation.  Any  room  or  building  used  for 
the  habitation  or  congregation  of  human 
beings  should  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  air,  which  must  be  supplied  to  furnish 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  sustaining  life  and 
to  replace  the  burned  out  air  from  the  lungs. 
It  is,  however^  usually  imjjossible  to  furnish 
enough  fresh  air  thoroughly  to  replace  the  air 
which  has  been  consumed,  so  that  the  most 
that  may  be  hoped  for  is  to  dilute  it.  There 
always  remains  the  deca\4ng  and  putref>nng 
organic  matter;  matter  from  the  lungs, 
bronchial  passages  and  mouth,  and  the 
product  of  incomplete  combustion,  carbon- 
monoxide.  Ozone  does  not  take  the  place 
of  fresh  air,  but  it  oxidizes — '*bums  up'' — 
the  products  of  respiration,  changes  the 
harmful  carbon-monoxide  into  the  hannless 
carbon  di -oxide  (harmless  except  in  so  far  as 
it  replaces  good  air),  and  makes  the  room 
fresh,  clean-smelling  and  habitable. 
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Under  usual  conditions,  one  ozonator 
should  be  sufficient  for  a  room  of  at  least 
50,000  cubic  feet,  such  as  large  offices,  banks, 
hotel  kitchens,  theaters,  churches  and  other 
public  halls  of  medium  size.  For  larger 
s])aces  the  number  of  ozonators  may  be 
increased  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained. 
The  ozonator  is  a  powerful  ozone  producing 
machine,  so  that  a  multij^lication  of  units 
will  seldom  be  found  necessary  unless  the 
space  is  very  large  or  conditions  very  bad. 

Ozone  for  Storage  Rooms 

For  deodorizing  rooms  used  for  the  storage 
of  substances  giving  off  strong  odors,  a 
larger  amount  of  ozone  can  and  must  be  tised 
than  for  habitations.  Odors  from  cheese, 
fish,  meat,  etc.  are  due  to  extremely  small 
particles  of  the  substances  floating  in  the  air. 
The  ozone  attacks  these  organic  particles 
and  immediately  oxidizes  them,  *' burns 
them  up,"  thereby  rendering  the  air  free 
from  odor.  Where  the  substances  have  been 
stored  for  some  time,  stronger  and  longer 
ozonizing  is  necessary.  Undoubtedly,  ozone 
will  perform  this  task,  but  the  quantity  and 
time  necessary  for  deodorizing  will  have  to  be 
determined  to  a  certain  extent  by  ex])eri- 
ment. 

Ozone  in  the  Factory 

For  use  in  factories  where  foul  smelling 
odors  abound,  such  as  glue  factories,  abat- 
toirs, fertilizer  factories,  etc.,  similar  condi- 
tions have  to  be  met.  As  an  instance  of  the 
value  of  ozone  for  such  purposes,  a  case 
may  be  cited  in  which  an  ozonator  was 
installed  in  one  of  the  shops  of  a  firm  of 
manufacturing  engineers.  In  the  particular 
room,  known  as  the  varnish  or  ])asting  room, 
considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
offensive  character  of  the  fumes  and  vapor 
emitted  by  various  oils  and  varnishes.  On 
one  occasion,  the  whole  force  of  girls  was 
obliged  to  leave  owing  to  nausea  resulting 
from  the  conditions. 

The  problem  of  keeping  air  pure  and  toler- 
able and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
temi)erature  at  a  comfortable  point  was 
diffictilt  and  exj)ensive.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  steam  heating  appliances 
operating  at  maximum  capacity  and  to  have 
the  window^s  0[)en.  In  addition  an  elaborate 
system  of  ventilators  for  the  various  ma- 
chines was  designed  and  partially  installed. 
The  advent  of  the  ozonator  solved  the 
problem  in  an  inexpensive  and  simple  manner. 
The  air  was  rendered  almost  entirely  without 
odor  and   the   windo\vs  kept   open   only  as 


much  as  is  required  in  an  ordinary  room. 
The  heating  requirements  and  consequent 
expense  wxtc  thereby  greatly  diminished  and 
the  health,  and  hence  the  efficiency,  of  the 
employees  was  in  no  way  jeopardized. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  almost  every 
factory  in  the  land  and  similar  improvements 
can  be  made  with  manifold  benefit  to  the 
employees  and  the  employer. 

The  Preparation  of  Ozone 

If  a  pointed  conductor  is  raised  to  a  very 
high  electrical  potential,  the  electricity  flows 
out  through  the  point  and  a  so-called  electri- 
cal wind  is  formed.  The  discharge  is  oscilla- 
tory, as  may  be  ])roved  in  many  ways,  e.g., 
by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror  and  by  the 
evidence  of  a  hissing  sound.  In  the  dark  the 
discharge  is  distinctly  \dsible  as  a  small, 
whitish  ball  of  fire  at  the  point  and  a  \iolet 
elTluviinn  extending  from  the  ball.  The 
discharge,  when  in  air,  gives  rise  to  the 
characteristic  smell  of  ozone.  The  reaction 
which  takes  place  around  a  distinct  spark 
discharge  differs  from  that  of  the  silent 
discharge  only  in  degree,  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  spark  discharge  producing  more 
intense  reactions.  The  point  of  difference 
between  silent  and  spark  discharge  is  more 
or  less  ill  defined. 

There  are  characteristic  reactions  in  gases 
other  than  air,  when  the  electrical  charge 
on  the  conductor  is  sufficiently  intense,  e.  g., 
if  the  discharge  reaches  a  certain  critical 
intensity,  nitric  acid  as  well  as  ozone  is 
fonncd  in  the  air.  It  is  thus  essential,  in  the 
design  of  ozone  generators,  that  the  electric 
intensity  be  kept  below  that  value  at  which 
nitrogen  is  ionized.  Disregard  of  this  point, 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  production  of 
ozone  and  to  keep  the  dimensions  of  machines 
small,  has  rendered  some  forms  of  ozonizers 
useless. 

The  ideal  method  for  the  production  of 
ozone  is  to  employ  two  plates  or  curved 
surfaces  of  large  area,  between  which  the  air 
to  be  ionized  is  passed.  When  the  electrical 
intensity  of  surface  charge  upon  these  plates 
reaches  a  certain  definite  value,  the  electricity 
will  leak  into  the  air  between  the  plates  and 
the  energy  thus  absorbed  by  the  air  will 
cause  the  molecules  of  oxygen  to  become 
ionized. 

The  resulting  ions  will  possess  an  electrical 
charge  and  become  the  centers  of  aggregates 
of  atoms  and  thus  form  the  molecules  of 
ozone.  This  is  most  simply  explained  on  the 
following  hypothesis: 
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There  exists  at  all  times  in  air  a  small 
number  of  free  ions  possessing,  say,  a  negative 
charge.  When  an  electrostatic  stress  is  applied 
to  this  air  these  ions  begin  moving  toward 
that  pole  which  possesses  a  charge  opposite 
to  their  owm.  The  rapidity  of  this  niotion  is  a 
direct  function  of  the  |:>otenliaI  gradient,  and 
when  the  velocity  has  reached  so  high  a  value 
that  the  kinetic  energy  of  these  ions  is 
sufficiently  great,  they  will  ionize  molecules 
that  they  strike  in  their  passage  across  the 
field.  In  this  way  the  number  of  ions  in 
the  electric  field  is  increased.  This  results  in 
the  presence  of  free  atoms  of  oxygen,  each 
possessing  a  charge  of  electricity,  and  these 
atoms  are  continuously  moving  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  with  great  rapidity. 
They  are  incessantly  colliding  with  each  other 
and  with  unaffected  molecules  of  the  gas 
present,  and  in  consequence  are  continually 
causing  new  ionizations  and  combinations. 

There  are  three  such  ways  in  which  they 
can  combine,  viz,,  two  oxygen  atoms  can 
recombine  and  form  a  new  molecule  of 
oxygen,  or  an  atom  of  oxygen  may  combine 
with  a  molecide  of  oxygen  and  form  a  mole- 
cule of  ozone,  or  three  atoms  may  form  a 
molecule  of  ozone. 

The  Ozonator  for  the  Supply  of  Ozone   on   a   Com- 
mercial Scale 

The  ozonator  illustrated  in  Fig,  !  is  the 
concrete  result  of  investigations  and  experi- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Every  factor  entering  into  the  design  of  an 
ozonator  w^as  carefully  considered  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  and  every  facility  has 
been  employed  to  make  the  device  a  success. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  ease  is  placed  a 
transformer  which  changes  the  supply  voltage 
lo  a  value  sufficiently  high  to  produce  ojsonc 
w^hen  applied  to  the  generating  units.  Above 
the  transformer  is  a  horizontal  wooden 
partition  upon  which  rests  the  ozonator 
proper.  This  consists  of  a  number  of  glass 
tubes  to  the  outside  of  which  is  applied  a 
coating  of  copper  and  through  the  inside  of 
which,  separated  therefrom  by  a  small  air  gap, 
are  placed  alumimim  tubes.  One  high  voltage 
lead  from  the  transformer  is  connected  to  the 
outer  coatings  of  the  glass  tubes  and  the 
other  to  the  inner  aluminum  tubes, 

WTien  current  is  applied  a  violet  electrical 
discharge  takes  place  between  the  inner  side 
of  the  glass  and  the  aluminum  tube.  This 
discharge  through  the  air  in  the  small 
annular  air  gap  transforms  the  oxygen  of  the 
air   into    ozone.      The    small    but    powerful 


centrifugal  blower  mounted  on  the  top  of  the 
case  blows  air  into  the  ozone  chamber, 
through  the  generating  unit,  thence  through 
the  screen  and  int(j  the  room.  The  blower 
insures  a  flow  of  air  through  the  tubes  and  a 
thorough  expulsion  of  the  ozonized  air  into  the 
room,  increasing  greatly  the  effectiveness 
of  the  machine. 

Oneof  the  small  switches  shown  on  the  top 
of  the  case  is  for  putting  the  entire  machine 
in  or  out  of  service.  The  other  switch  is  a 
three  point  switch  in  the  transformer  circuit. 
At  the  off  point  the  transfonner  and  hence  the 
ozonator  are  disconnected  entirelv  from  the 


Fig,  1.     General  Electric  Oconator 

circuit.  At  the  first  point  only  a  compara- 
tively low  voltage  is  applied  to  the  ozone 
units,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  small 
amount  of  ozone.  At  the  second  point  a 
larger  amount  is  produced,  and  at  the  third 
point  the  full  capacity  of  the  machine  is 
obtained.  This  easy  method  of  varying  the 
amount  of  ozone  adds  materially  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  machine,  as  the  amount  of 
air  can  thereby  be  regulated  according  to  the 
time  of  day,  congestion,  humidity,  etc. 

The  connections  are  such  that  the  blower 
will  always  be  running  when  ozone  is  being 
produced.  Connections  to  the  interior  are 
made  by  means  of  spring  contacts  so  that 
should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  remove 
the  cover,  the  connections  would  be  auto- 
matically opened.  By  placing  the  blower  on 
the  top  of  the  case,  the  necessity  for  removing 
the  cover  for  oiling  is  avoided. 
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ESSAYS  ON  SYNCHRONOUS  MACHINERY 

Part  V 
By  V.  Karapetoff 


PHASE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SYNCHRO- 
NOUS MOTOR  UNDER  LOAD 

The  practical  significance  of  phase  charac- 
teristics is  explained  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  upper  curve  of  Fig.  ,'^  shows  the  general 
shape   of   a    phase   characteristic   when    the 


Fig.  6.     Vector  Diagram  of  Loaded  Synchronous  Motor 

motor  carries  a  considerable  load.  The 
variations  of  the  armature  current  in  this 
case  are  much  less  pronounced  than  at  no 
load,  because  the  current  comi)rises  a  com- 
paratively large  energy  component  w^hich 
remains  constant  for  all  the  points  of  the 
curve  (constant  kilowatt  input).  For  the 
same  reason,  the  power-factor  curve  also 
shows  lesser  variations  than  the  no  load 
curve. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
to  calculate  phase  characteristics  for  a 
given  machine  under  load.  The  vector 
diagram  of  a  loaded  synchronous  motor  is 
shown  in  Fig.  0,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
loaded  alternator  (Review,  April  1911,  p.  195), 
except  that  the  energy  component  ii  of  the 
current  is  reversed.  This  is  evident  because 
a  motor  takes  power  from  the  line,  while  an 


alternator  delivers  power  to  the  line.  The 
motor  is  assumed  to  be  over-excited  so  that 
the  armature  current  /  leads  the  line  voltage 
0A'(=  —e)  by  an  angle  </>.  As  in  Figs.  4  and 
o,  OA  =f  is  the  terminal  voltage,  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  line  v^oltage;  OA  corresponds 
to  the  terminal  voltage,  e,  of  the  alter- 
nator in  Fig.  2. 

The  induced  counter-e.m.f.  E  of  the  motor 
is  obtained  by  cidding  the  ohmic  drop  ir  and 
the  inductive  drop  ix  to  the  terminal  voltage 
c.  This  induced  counter-e.m.f.  consists  of 
two  components,  Ei  and  Eo,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  comi)onent  E\  is  induced 
by  the  main  flux,  which  is  excited  by  the 
field  coils  /  and  by  the  fictitious  coils  (1) 
(Fig.  1,  February  1911,  Review,  page  55). 
The  e.m.f.  E^  is  induced  by  the  flux  excited 
by  the  fictitious  coils  (2),  which  reprCvSent  the 
cross-magnetizing  action  of  the  armature 
currents.  It  is  explained  on  page  Tio  that 
in  a  motor  the  fictitious  poles  lead  the  actual 
poles;  therefore  E2  is  shown  in  a  leading 
quadrature  with  respect  to  E\. 

The  phase  characteristic  is  su])posed  to  be 
drawn  for  a  constant  in]jut  to  the  motor. 
Therefore  the  energy  component  i\  of  the 
current  is  known,  and  the  problem  consists 
in  finding  the  values  of  the  field  ami)ere-turns 
for  assumed  values  of  the  reactive  component 
{->.  The  solution  is  similar  to  that  of  voltage 
regulation  of  alternators,  given  in  the  third 
article  of  the  series  (April  1911,  Review). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fig.  G  and  the  necessary 
formulae  can  be  obtained  directly  from 
Fig.  2  by  turning  the  vector  /  clockwise  until 
the  phase  angle  </>  =  .1  OH  becomes  larger  than 
90  degrees.  It  is  more  convenient,  however, 
to  consider  the  acute  angle  0,  between  the 
line  voltage  and  the  line  current  to  be  the 
phase  angle  (Fig.  0)  and  to  deduce  formulae 
directly  applicable  to  the  synchronous  motor. 

By  analogy  with  equations  (10)  (April  1911, 
Review,  page  195)  we  have  from  the  figure 
OABD. 

E  cos  a  =  e  —  ir  cos  <t>+ix  sin  0  =  ai  ';   ,     . 

E  sin  a  =  ix  cos  4^+ir  sin  4>  =  bi        j  ''"^^ 

Here  d]  and  bi  are  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  to  denote  the  known  values  of  the 
right-hand  side  of  equations  (20).  Replacing 
i  cos  4>  and  i  sin  0  by  n  and  it   we   obtain 

a^--e-ixr+itx\ 

b,=iix+itr       j  (20a) 
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Squaring  equations  (20)  and  adding  them 
together  we  get: 

£^=\W  +  bi^  (21) 

or  very  nearly 

£:  =  ai+j^  V/fli  (21a) 

because  bi  is  usually  small  as  compared  to  ai. 

Dividing  the  second  equation  (20)  by  the 
first  gives 

tan  a  =  bi/ai  (22) 

Angle  /3  can  be  determined  from  the  triangle 
ODF.    Thus  we  have 

si9t  &  =  EJEx  (2:]) 

where  E2  is  determined  bv  formula  (7) 
(February  1911,  Review,  page  58).  The 
internal  energy  component  C\  of  the  current 
which  enters  into  equation  (7)  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  triangle  Oil K: 

Ci  =  icos(<i>'  +  fi).  (24) 


The  upper  ampere-curve  in  Fig.  3  is 
plotted  by  using  the  calculated  values  of  M  as 
abscissae  against  the  total  armature  current 

i=  \/J^'i~2^ii  cos  0  (29a) 

as  ordinates.  The  ordinates  of  the  power- 
factor  curve  represent  the  values  of  cos  0 
=  /i  i. 

Xumerical  Illustration.  It  is  required  to 
calculate  the  full-load  phase  characteristics 
(current  and  power  factor)  of  the  same 
synchronous  motor  that  was  used  as  an 
illustration  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
coraputations  for  seven  points  on  the  curves 
are  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  energy 
component  of  the  current  is  zi  =  530/(0.0 X 
V  3)  =cibout  47  amp.  The  following  terms  in 
equation  (2()a)  have  the  same  value  for  all  the 


FULL-LOAD  PHASE  CHARACTERISTICS 
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7760  7730 

69:{()  6930 

6()55  5S()(>  24°  35'  695     »>495  r>520 

<")51()  560!)  i:{°  10'  370     5970  6110 
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Substituting  the  value  of  C\  from  (24)  into 
(7)  and  denoting  the  known  part  by  /!,\>', 
we  have 

£2  =  iB.V  cos  (0'  +  ^)  (2:)) 

where 

E^'^kokk,n  n.  V  (20) 

Substituting  the  value  of  £"2  from  (25)  into 
(23)  and  solving  for  ^  we  obtain 

tan  0={cos  4>')   \E/E'/  +  sin  <t>'].  (27) 

Knowing  angle  0  we  find 

Ei=^Ecos/3  (28) 

and 

C2  =  i  sin  (<t>'  +  0).  ^  (20) 

It  is  shown  on  i)age  .lo  that  in  a  motor  the 
leading  reactive  current  demagnetizes  the 
field.  The  demagnetizing  ampere-turns  Mi 
can  be  calculated  from  formula  (5).  The 
required  field  excitation  .1/  is  a  sum  of  Mi  and 
of  the  net  excitation  M„  necessary  to  produce 
the  voltage  Ei  at  no  load.  The  value  of  M„ 
is  obtained  from  the  given  no-load  saturation 
of  the  machine.  (See  page  58  in  regard  to  an 
increase  in  the  magnetic  leakage  between  the 
poles  when  the  machine  is  loaded.) 


points  on  the  ampere  curve:  /'i  .v  =  (>5S  volts; 
e  —  ii  r  =  ()5.*j()  volts.  From  the  no-load  satur- 
ation curve  we  find  v=  1.35  volt  [)er  ampere- 
turn  on  the  lower  straight  part  of  the  curve. 
Consequentlv, 

E'/  =  0.30  X  ().00()  X  1  X  3  X  1 0  /  X  1 .35 
=  1S.S  /  volt.  (29b) 

Formula  (5)  becomes 

.1/1=0.75X0.000X1X3X10  r2  =  34.S  r. 
amj)ere  turns,  or,  combined  with  equation  (20), 

.l/,=3-l.S  i  sin  {<t>'  +  fi).  (2!)c) 

The  order  of  (X)mputations  is  as  follows: 
First,  various  values  of  the  reactive  com- 
ponent of  the  annature  current  are  assumed, 
both  leading  and  lagging,  as  given  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table.  From  these  the 
corresponding  values  of  power  factor  and  the 
total  current  are  calculated.  The  values  of 
E  and  a  are  found  from  equations  (21a)  and 
(22),  using  the  values  of  Oi  and  ^i  computed 
from  equations  (20a).  Knowing  a,  the 
values  of  0' =</>-{-«  are  determined.  After 
this,  the  values  of  the  angle  fi  are  calculated 
according  to  equation  (27),  using  the  values 
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values  of  /  ami  cos   o  arc  plotted  in   Fig.  :> 
a;,'ainst  .!/  a^  ahx-issac. 

For  eumparison,  the  last  eoltimn  of  thf 
taljle  eontains  vakies  of  field  exeitation  found 
from  an  actual  test  on  the  machine.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  ealetilaled  results  check  quite 
well  with  the  experimental  valties. 
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in<;s  containing'  -ISO, ()(){.)  feel  of  floor  sjKice  are 
de\-olcd  to  the  various  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, store  rooms  and  oilices. 

Ordinarily,  central  station  power  wotild  bt 
used  for  a  small  motor  instalhition  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  isolated  generatinj;,'  plant,  Imt  as 
steam  is  required  for  heating  and  for  the 
various  j)rocesses  of  shirt  and  collar  nianu- 
faiiuring,  this  company  generates  its  own 
t'lci'trical  energy  for  lK)th  lighting  and  power. 

The  boiler  room  contains  six  large  water 
iuIh'   boilers   which    sup])Iy   steam    at    al'.»oui 


r.L-^-.r.i-G^r.cra-.cr  Sc:  and  Exciter 
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500  kw,,  or  625  kv-a.,  at  a    power    factor 
of    O.S. 

In  addition  to  this  unit  the  engine  room 
contains  a  large  reciprocating  engine  of  the 
Corliss  type  direct  connccLcd 
to  a  450  kw.  General  Electric 
alternator,  and  a  7.1  kw. 
generator  of  the  same  manu- 
facture belted  to  a  small 
engine.  The  former  unit  is 
held  in  reserve,  while  the 
lattQT  is  used  when  the  main 
factor>"  is  not  in  operation. 
The  25  kw.  Curtis  turbine 
exciter  shown  in  Fig.  1  is 
used  for  exciting  the  turbine 
unit  when  starting  up,  but  a 
20  kw.  induction  motor-gener- 
ator set  is  used  after  the  plant 
is  in  operation.  A  voltage 
regulator  acting  upon  the 
exciter  field  insures  constant 
v^oltage  at  the  switchboard. 

Three-phase  60  cycle  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  the  power 
circuits  at  220  volts,  while  the 
lighting  circuits  are  operated 
at  127  volts  from  the  separate  phases  of  the 
Y  connected  armature,  the  neutral  of  which 
is  brought  out.     A  black  enamel  slate  switch- 
board controls  the  distribution  of  energy  from 
the  generators  to   the  various   parts  of  the 
factory;  provision   also  being  made  to   take 
wer   from   the  city   mains  for  emergency 
Sighting, 
Wherever    practicable,     the    transmission 
h}es  are  carried  to  the  various  departments 
the  outside  of  the  building  in  order  to 
duce  the  possibility  of  fire. 
One  hundred  and  forty-four  motors,  mainly 
size  below  10  h,p.,  are  connected  to  the 
wer   circuits.      The    aggregate    output    of 
icrse  machines   is   G62   h.p.      With   two  or 
ree  exceptions  the  power  required  for  the 
ation  of  individual  machines  is  only  a 
ction  of  a  horse  power  and  group  drive  is 
ployed  in  most  departments.    The  squirrel 
,gc  induction  motor  is  used  as  standard,  as 
runs  at  nearly  constant  speed  and  has  no 
ing   contnacts;    exceptions,   however,  arc 
ade  in  the  cases  of  the  large  motors  in  the 
ashing    departments,    which    are   designed 
vdth  internal  starting  resistances,  and  some 
of  the  elevator  motors,    which  are    of    the 
alip   ring    type  designed   for  variable  speed 
operation. 
I        The  cloth  is  first  shrunk  and  dried,  and 
HUien    carried    to   the   cutting   departments, 


where  it  is  unrolled  on  long  benches.  The 
cutting  machines  used  for  making  collars 
arc  large  presses,  each  of  which  forces  several 
properly  shaped  steel  dies  through  a  large 


Ftg.  2.     Sewing  Machin«a  in  Shirt  Stitchioc  Department 


number  of  thicknesses  of  clotji.  Seven  of 
these  machines  are  employed,  and  are  driven 
in  two  groups  by  5  h.p.  motors  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  The  operation  is  inter- 
mittent, biit  the  motor  load  is  well  regulated 
by  large  fly  wheels  on  each  machine. 

Cloth  for  shirting  is  cut  by  a  special 
machine,  consisting  of  a  rapidly  moving 
knife  directed  by  hand  and  operated  by  a 
small  motor,  the  whole  outfit  is  easily 
guided  through  the  cloth,  and  by  means  of  a 
flexible  cord  and  sliding  contact  can  be 
operated  continuously  across  the  entire  length 
of  the  room.  The  capacity  of  the  cutter 
is  about  175  thicknesses  of  cloth  at  each  cut, 
and  one  pattern,  marked  on  the  top  breadth 
of  cloth,  is  a  sufficient  guide  for  cutting  the 
entire  quantity,  The  pieces  w^hich  go  into 
the  make-up  of  the  completed  shirts  and 
collars  are  sorted  by  hand  and  sent  in  individ- 
ual bimdles  to  the  stitching  departments. 

A  tyfjical  motor  arrangement  in  the  shirt 
stitching  department  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Motors  of  S  h.p,  capacity  are  used  as  standard 
and  are  back-geared  to  a  counter  shaft  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  table*  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  machines  are  driven  from  one  motott 
each  sev^ing  machine  being  controlled  by  the 
operator  through  a  friction  clutch. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  followed  in  the 
collar  stitching  rooms  and  in  the  button-holing 
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of  £/  from  formula  f29l>).  Knowing  0,  the 
induced  e.m^f.  £i  is  found  from  equation  (28). 
The  demagnetizing  ampere-turns  J/|  are 
determined  from  formula  (29c},  and  the  net 
excitation  iM,,,  corresponding  to  Eu  is  found 
from  the  nO'Ioad  saturation  curve.  Adding 
M„  and  Mi  together,  the  required  field 
excitation    i/   is  obtained.      The    calculated 


values  of  i  and  cos  ^  arc  plotted  in  Fig.i 
against  M  as  abscissae. 

For  comparison,  the  last  column  of  th 
table  contains  values  of  field  excitation  foua 
from  an  actual  test  on  the  machine.  It 
be  seen  that  the  calculated  results  check  quil^ 
well  with  the  expcrimenlal  values. 


THE  USE  OF  ELECTRIC  DRIVE  IN  THE  SHIRT  AND 
COLLAR  INDUSTRY 

By  W.  D.  Bearce 


♦  I 


The  facility  with  which  electric  drive  may 
be  adapted  to  almost  any  condition  of  service 
is  so  generally  recognized  by  industrial 
authorities  that  all  modern  plants  are  now* 
designed  for  electrical  operation,  and  many 
others  originally  designed  for  mechanical 
drive  are  being  rearranged  for  the  use  of  the 
electric  motor. 

The  manufacturing  equipment  of  Cluett, 
Peabody  and  Com|>any  is  of  particular 
interest  as  an  example  of  the  application 
of  electric  drive  to  a  variety  of  machinery 
requiring  for  its  operation 
comparatively  small  quan- 
tities of  energy.  In  installa- 
tions of  this  kind  cleanliness, 
reliabiHty,  and  unobstructed 
workrooms  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  cost  of  energy 
transmission  and  consump- 
tion, since  the  cost  of  energy 
represents  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  of 
the  finished  product. 

The  firm  of  Cluett,  Pea- 
body  and  Company  operates 
five  ]:jlants  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shirts  and 
collars,  constituting  the 
largest  groui>  of  factories  of 
this  kind  in  the  world.  These 
plants  are  located  at  Troy, 
Rochester  and  Corinth,  New 
York,  and  at  Leominster, 
Mass.,  and  South  Nor  walk. 
Conn. ;  they  are  all  electrically 
equipped,  and  a  new  plant  now  being  built 
at  St.  John,  N.B..  will  also  be  electrically 
driven. 

The  Troy  factory  is  the  largest  of  the  five 
and  contains  the  most  up-to-date  electrical 
equipment.     Ten  large  interconnected  build- 


~i 


ings  containing  480,000  feet  of  floor  space  j 
devoted  to  the  various  manufacturing  op 
tions,  store  rooms  and  oflices. 

Ordinarily,  central  station  power  would  j 
used  for  a  small  motor  installation  in  pr 
ence  to  an  isolated  generating  plant,  but  i 
steam  is  required   for  heating   and   for 
various  processes  of  shirt  and  collar  manu- 
facturing,  this   company   generates  its  o^ 
electrical  energy  for  both  lighting  and  pov 

The  boiler  room  contains  six  large  wa^ 
tube   boilers  which  supply  steam  at  al 
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Fll.  1.     500  Kw,  Curtis  TurbiTi«-G«Qerator  S*t  and  Exciter 


100  lb.  pressure  to  the   engine   rooni* 
main  generating  unit  is  a  Curtis  turbine 
of  the  horizontal  type  (Fig.    I)   using  ste 
at   100  lb.   condensing.     The  turbine  has] 
rated  capacity  of  500  kw.   at  3G00  rp.nt 
while  the  generator  is  capable  of  deliver*" 
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department.  Although  these  operations 
necessitate  several  ditTcrent  t y])cs  of  machines, 
the  power  requirements  differ  very  little. 
For    stitching     operations    alone,     fifty-five 


Fiig,  3,     Colter  Stamping  Machine 
Driven  by  2  H  F-  Motor 


2  and  3  h.p.  motors  arc  employed,  driving 
about  1200  sc^^nc^  machines  of  various  types. 

After  the  completed  shirts  and  collars  are 
properly  examined  for  defects  they  are 
carried  to  the  stamping  departments,  where 
the  name,  size,  etc,  are  printed  on  each 
ganncnt.  Fig.  3  shows  one  of  the  2  h.p. 
motors  in  the  collar  stamping  department 
which  serves  to  drive  Hi  stamping  machines 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  machines  are  driven  from  two  line 
shafts,  which,  in  tuni,  are  connected  to  the 
motor  by  means  of  belts  and  a  back  gear. 

Unlike  the  larger  part  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  shirt  and  collar  manufacturing,  the 
washing  machinery  requires  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  power.  Fig.  4  shows  one  of 
the  collar  washing  machines  and  the  driving 
motor  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  A  75  h.p. 
motor  drives  this  group,  which  comprises 
washing  machines  and  centrifugal  extractors, 
w^hile  a  similar  motor  rated  at  50  h.p.  drives 
the  shirt  washing  section.  These  motors  are 
equipped  w^th  an  internal  starting  resistance 


which  limits   the  current  required   to  start 
the  line  and  counter  shafting. 

After  the  washing  operations  are  completed* 
it  is  necessary  to  exercise  unusual  precautions 
to  prevent  the  goods  from  getting  soiled, 
and  the  use  of  electric  drive  assists  materially 
in  maintaining  clean  rooms  and  machinery, 
k  The  starching  room  contains  thirteen 
machines,  all  driven  from  the  floor  below 
by  tw^o  motors  rated  respectively  1  h.p. 
and  1*2  h'p.  The  starched  goods  are  first 
dried  and  then  dampened  for  ironing. 
Fig.  r>  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  dampen- 
ing machines,  a  3  h.p.  motor  being  geared  to 
a  eoimtershaft  from  which  six  machines  are 
driven. 

Collar  ironing  is  performed  entirely  by 
machinery,  but  shirt  ironing  is  done  largely 
by  hand.  However,  one  group  of  machines 
driven  by  a  H  h.p.  motor  is  employed  for 
ironing  neck  bands  and  cuffs.  Fig.  ()  is  a  \'iew 
in  the  collar  finishing  department  showing 
one  of  the  ironing  machines  direct  driven 
by  a  %  h.p.,  1<S00  r.p.m.  induction  motor. 
The  gear  covering  is  removed  to  show  the 
method  of  connecting  the  motor  to  the  driving 
shaft.     These  machines  were  originally  belt 
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Fig.  4, 


SO  HP   and  75  H.p.  Motors  in 
Wa&hing  Department 


driven  through  a  pulley  which  oectipied  the 
space  now  taken  up  by  the  gear  and  pinion. 
Fourteen  machines  are  used,  all  equipped 
with  ?'4  h.p.  motors. 
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As  a  large  proportion  of  the  collars  are  of 
the  turn-down  style,  it  is  neccssar\-  to  iron  the 
reverse  side  of  the  tips.  This  operation  is 
pcrfonned  very  rapidly  by  the  siiecial  iruncrs 
called  '*  tippinj^  machines/*  Twelve  machines 
are  group  driven  by  a  10  h.p.  motor 
arranged  with  intennediate  countershaft  for 
speed  reduction. 


The  examination  and  packing  of  the  finished 
materials  |>lay  an  important  part  in  the 
l>raductioii  of  a  uniform  quality  of  goods. 
Much  of  this  work  is  necessarily  done  by 
hand,  but  the  wrapping  and  labclHng  of  boxes 
is  largely  taken  care  of  by  the  box- wrapping 
machines  shown  in  Fig,  8.  Each  of  these 
machines  has  a  capacity  of  about  4*,000  boxes 


Fig.  6.     Collar  Ironing  Machine  Individuuny  Driven  by  *i  H.P.  Motor 


Fig.  7  shows  a  3^  h,p.  motor  geared  to  a 
countershaft  for  operating  the  fold-shaping 
|inachines   that   perform    the    final    operation 
f before  inspection  and  packing.     This  motor 


Fig'  5.     Collar  Dampening  Machine*  in  Laundry 

[arrangement  gives  unusual  freedom  from  dust 
and  dirt  and  occupies  a  minimum  amount 
of  space;  these  features  accounting  for  its 
general  application  to  small  group  drives. 


per  day,  completely  wrajiped  and  labelled. 
The  motor  is  rated  H  h,p.  and  is  back-geared 
to  the  countershaft  from  which  the  machines 
are  driven. 

Besides  ojjcrating  the  machines  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars, 
electricity  is  used  for  power  for  a  variety  of 
factory  machinery.  Ten  motors  totaling 
88  h.p.  are  used  for  the  operation  of  as  many 
ele viators.  Two  of  these  motors  are  of  the 
slip-ring  type  arranged  for  electric  control, 
while  the  remainder  are  in  continuous 
operation  with  mechanical  control. 

The  machine  and  carpenter  shops  are 
electrically  driven,  as  well  as  the  printing 
department.  Ventilation  is  an  important 
factor  in  a  factory  of  this  size,  and  approxi- 
mately 70  h.p.  in  motors  is  employed  in 
dri\ing  exhaust  fans,  A  vacuum  cleaner  is 
installed  in  the  engine  room,  with  pipe 
connections  to  various  parts  of  the  factory, 
to  facihtate  the  removal  of  dirt  and  inflam- 
mable dust.  This  outfit  is  driven  by  a  20 
h.p.  motor  running  at  1200  r.p.m. 

The  lighting  is  done  almost  entirely 
by   tungsten   lamps,    in    (»(),     100    and    250 
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watt  sizes.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
lighting  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  sewing  machines  in  the  foreground  are 
pro\'ided  with  adjustable  brackets  and  five 


factory  of  this  kind ;  tlic  source  of  power  is ' 
reliable  and  the  motons  maintain  a  uniformly 
constant  speed  particularly  suited  to  factories 
where  adjustable  speed  is  not  required. 


Fig.  7.     H  H,P.  Motor  Drivini, 

watt,  10  volt  tungsten  lamps,  while  the 
current  is  supplied  by  lamp  transformers 
similar  to  those  used  in  sign  Hghting.  All 
sewing  machines  are  to  be  similarly  equipped, 
thus  cHminating  the  swinging  drop  cords 
now  used, 

GENERATING  UNITS 


:<pmg  Maclninca  in  Laimdry 


Rating 

VolU 

240 

Driven  by 

ATB. 

2-625-3tiOO 

Turhine 

ATB- 

72-450'  100 

240 

Direct  connected 
Harris  Co  diss 

ATB. 

8-  7.=..  900 

240 

Belted  Fishkill  Corliss 

C- 

2-  25-3600 

125 

Turbine 

MPC- 

6-  20-1200 

125 

Direct  connected 
induction  motor 

INDUCTION   MOTORS 

OpemtiDff 

Number 

H.P. 

Stitching 

55 

163 

Washing  machinerv 

2 

125 

Laundry  machinery 

22 

:^5}4 

Cutting  machinery 

5 

18 

Stamping  machinery 

a 

6 

Elevators 

10 

88 

Printing  and  box  making 

i 

26 

Exhaust  fans  and  blowers 

19 

711^ 

Wood  working 

4 

31 

Machine  shops 

4 

16 

Miscellaneous  and  spares 

i:-i 

J^H 

The  combination  of  a  steam  turlnnc  unit 
with  squirrel  cage  type  induction  motors 
gives    untisually    satisfactory    servic?e    in    a 


The  accompanying  table  gives  in  general  the 
distribution  of  the  motor  equipments  to  the 
different  departments.    The  electrical  appa- 


I 


Fie.  8.     Bo3c  Wrappins  Machine  in  Packmii  Roaoi 

ratus  throughout  the  factory,  including  the 
generating  equipment  listed  below,  was 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
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LUMINOUS  AND  FLAME  ARCS  VERSUS  OPEN  AND  ENCLOSED 
CARBON  ARCS  FOR  STREET  ILLUMINATION* 

By  W.  D^A.  Ryan 
Illuminating  Engineer,  General  Electric  Company 


I  wish  to  present  graphically  the  relative 
illuminating  values  of  certain  direct  current 
series  lamps  available  for  street  lighting,  and 
to  emphasize  particularly  the  advance  in 
the  art  through  the  introduction  of  the  large 
unit  luminous  and  the  low  amperage  flame 
arc  lamps. 

The  use  of  candle-power  curves  and  illu- 
mination charts  in  their  application  to  lighting 
problems  is  playing  a  more  important  part 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  those  who  wish  to  study  illumination 
must  be  capable  of  interpreting  such  diagrams. 
Now%  it  is  true  that  a  common  difficulty 
encountered  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  study  of  curves  is  due  to  what  might 
be  termed  psychological  opposition.  At  first 
glance  the  characteristics  appear  complicated 
and  technical  and  are  not  immediately  intelli- 
gible, and  that  usually  settles  it.  In  reality 
they   are   very  simple   and  not   difficult   to 


6.6  ampere  carbon  enclosed  arc.  70  to  7')  volts, 
consuming  in  practice  from  4.50  to  500  watts; 
commercially  rated  at  480  watts.  Equipped 
with  light  opal  inner  globe,  clear  outer  globe  and 
street  reflector.     Electrode  life  100  to  1.50  hours. 

4  ampere  luminous  arc,  75  to  80  volts,  consuming 
in  practice  300  to  .320  watts;  commercially  rated 
at  310  watts.  Equipped  with  clear  outer  globe, 
internal  concentric  diffuser,  and  magnetite  elec- 
trode.    Electrode  life  150  to  200  hours. 


6.6  ampere  luminous  arc,  75  to  80  volts,  consuming 
in  practice  from  495  to  530  watts;  commercially 
rated  at  510  watts.  Equipped  with  clear  globe, 
internal  concentric  difTuser  and  magnetite  elec- 
trode. Electrode  life  75  to  125  hours.  (Large 
unit.) 

6.6  ampere  Boston  flame  arc,  75  to  80  volts,  con- 
suming in  practice  from  495  to  530  watts; 
commercially  rated  at  510  watts.  Equipped 
with  26  in.  concentric  diffuser  and  light  opal 
outer  globe.  Electrode  life  20  to  25  hours. 
(Large  unit.) 


Lamps 


Amps. 


Volts 


Watts 


Hs.  C.P. 


Watts  per 
Hs.  C.P. 


S.C.P. 


I  Watts  per 
I      S.C.P. 


ToUl 
Lumens 


Downward 
Lumens 


Open  arc   . 
Enclosed  arc 
Luminous  arc 
Luminous  arc 
Flame  arc 


9.6 

6.6 

4 

6.6 

6.6 


50 
70-75 
75-80 
75-80 
75-80 


480 
480 
310 
510 
510 


813 

505 

523 

1328 

2964 


.59 
.95 
.59 
.38 
.17 


540 
310 
276 
718 
1821 


.89 
1.55 
1.12 

.71 

.28 


6800 
3900 
3500 
9000 
23000 


5100 
3180 
3300 
8300 
18600 


analyze,  and  if  you  will  free  your  mind  from 
this  adverse  feeling  you  can  readily  interpret 
the  following  diagrams. 

The  subject  of  relative  operating  costs  is 
greatly  influenced  by  local  conditions  and 
forms  a  distinct  commercial  problem  apart 
from  the  lighting  power  of  the  units.  Such 
analysis  will  not  be  attempted  in  this  pai)er. 

Lamps 

The  lamps  under  comi)arison  arc  as 
follows: 

9.6  ampere  carbon  open  arc.  50  volts,  consuming 
in  practice  from  450  to  .500  watts;  commercially 
rated  at  480  watts;  equipped  with  clear  globe  and 
no  reflector.  Electrode  life  16  to  20  hours. 
This  lamp  is  normally  designated  as  2000  c-p. 
This  rating,  however,  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
trade  name  and  is  not  an  indication  of  the 
illuminating  value. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  9.0  ampere  open  arc  is  familiar  to  all, 
and  in  order  that  the  relative  candle-power 
and  illumination  values  of  the  other  lamps 
can  be  readily  appreciated  this  unit  is  herein 
used  as  the  common  basis  of  comparison. 
Additional  general  detail  can  be  obtained 
from  the  above  tabulation. 

Polar  Curves 

Fig.  1  is  commonly  known  as  a  polar 
curve  sheet  and  illustrates  the  characteristics 
of  distribution,  showing  the  intensity  of  light 
given  in  ditlerent  directions. 

The  light  thrown  in  a  horizontal  direction 
is  indicated  where  the  curves  intercept 
the  line  running  horizontally  through  the 
center  of  the  chart.  By  following  this  line 
from  the  center  out  you  can  read  directly 
the  candle-power  of  the  respective  lamps. 
The  candle-power  projected  vertically  is 
indicated  on  the  vertical  lines. 
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The  candlo-povvcT  at  any  desired  anj;le 
can  be  read  by  noting  where  the  curves 
inlercei)t  the  spherical  lines;  for  exami)le,  the 
curve  representing^'  the  old  open  arc   touches 


Fig.  1 
Candle-Power  Curves 


the  horizontal  line  at  about  .'300  c-p.;  at 
45°  it  is  at  a  maximum  rej:,'isterinpj  12r)0  c-p. 
It  ai)proaches  the  vertical  line  at  100  c-p. 
We  can  therefore  readily  see  that  there  is  not 
much  light  thrown  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
horizontal  and  consequently  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  light  would  not  be  i)rojected 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  lam[).  The 
strong  light  at  45°  indicates  a  bright  band  of 
illumination  on  the  street  not  far  from  the 
pole,  while  the  weak  vertical  illumination 
indicates  a  shadow  below  the  lamp. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  enclosed 
arc  gives  more  light  than  the  open  arc 
between  the  horizontal  and  10°  below,  where 
it  must  go  a  greater  distance;  relatively  less 
light  at  45°  or  thereaboiits;  and  a  stronger 
illumination  in  the  vicinit\'  of  the  vertical. 
This  indicates  more  light  going  to  the  distant 
points,  not  so  strong  a  band  near  the  lamp, 
and  better  illumination  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pole.  These  conclusions  are 
borne  out  in  practice  and  arc  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  this  lamp  has  superseded 


the    open    arc,    notwithstanding    that    the 
latter  gives   a   greater   total   luminous  flux. 
We  next  observe  the  four  ampere  luminous 
arc,  with  a  strong  peak  at  about   10°  below 
tiie  horizontal  and  a  more 
gradual  reduction  of  light 
from    this    point     to    the 
vertical,   showing   another 
advance  in  the  art  on  the 
ba.sis  of  distribution  favor- 
able    to    street    illumina- 
tion. 

The  ().(>  ami)ere  luminous 
arc  has  the  same  excellent 
characteristic  as  the  smaller 
unit  of  the  same  type,  but 
is  vastly  higher  in  efficiency 
and  not  only  gives  stronger 
light  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
horizontal,  but  at  45°  an 
illumination  equal  to  the 
old  open  arc. 

The    Boston    flame    arc 
has  a  somewhat   different 
characteristic,    but     gives 
vastly    increased    can- 
dle-power   at    all    angles 
over    the    other    units    in 
comparison.     While  this  is 
an  index  of  what  the  lamp 
is    doing    in    the    ])resent 
stage  of  development,  the 
characteristic      and      effi- 
ciency may   undergo   cer- 
tain   changes,    either    for     the     purpose    of 
increasing  the  life  of  the  electrodes   or  im- 
proving the  distribution,  and  shotild  not  be 
regarck'd  as  final. 

I  would  like  also  to  explain  that  while  the 
polar  curve  is  useful  in  studying  the  relative 
directions  in  which  the  light  is  thrown,  it  is 
liable  to  mislead  the  interpreter  in  comparing 
the  total  volume  of  light  delivered;  not  only 
because  the  lamps  are  of  different  wattages, 
l)ut  because  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve 
is  not  a  correct  measure  of  the  flux  of  light. 
In  other  words,  it  would  aj^pear  by  looking 
at  this  chart  that  the  flame  arc  w^as  giving 
four  or  five  times  as  much  light  as  the  G.6 
am])ere  luminous,  when  in  reality  it  is  gi\nng 
only  about  twice  as  much.  If  we  wish, 
however,  to  study  the  total  amoimt  of  flux, 
or  light  sent  out  by  the  lamp,  we  must  resort 
to  the  spherical  or  hemispherical  chart. 

Spherical  and  Hemispherical  Chart 

The  average  candle-power  given  by  a  lamp 
in  all  directions,  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere, 
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is  not  a  true  index  of  its  value  as  a  street  illu- 
minant;  Jievertheless,  comparisons  on  this 
basis  are  useful  as  an  indication  of  the  flux 
available.    This  comparison  is  ^iven  in  Fig.  2. 


DIRCCT  CURRENT  SERIES  LAMPS 

MtAN  SP+CRCAL  AND  MEAN  HCN,*iSPHEPlCAL 

canolC  power  per  watt 
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Fig.  2 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  how  spheri- 
cal candle-power  is  measured,  it  is  sulHcient 
to  know  that  if  we  surround  a  lam|)  by  an 
imaginary  sphere  and  average  the  candle- 
powers  of  the  light  source  projected  to  every 
point  of  the  sphere,  we  will  have  the  spherical 
candle-power,  and  this  divided  by  the  watts 
consumed  by  the  lamp  will  give  the  si)herical 
candle-power  per  w^att. 


s.c-p. 
watts 


:  s.c-p.  per  watt. 


Likewise  if  we  should  average  the  light  in 
the  lower  hemisphere,  that  is,  below  the 
horizontal,  we  would  have  the  lower  hemi- 
spherical candle-power  (commonly  known  as 


hemispherical  candle-power),  and  by  dividing 
this  by  the  watts  we  obtain  the  hemispherical 
candle-power  per  watt. 

hs.c-p.     , 

=  hs.c-p.  per  watt, 
watts  ^     ^ 

In  the  chart  the  spherical  candle-j)Owers 
are  given  for  lamps  without  reflectors,  and  the 
hemispherical  candle-i)owers  for  lam]js  with 
street  reflectors  as  ordinarily  employed. 
You  will  observe  that  the  spherical  candle- 
power  of  the  open  arc,  for  example,  is 
represented  by  a  circular  disc  and  the 
hemisi)herical  candle-power  by  a  semicircular 
disc,  and  that  the  candle-i)ower  per  watt 
values  can  be  read  directly  from  the  column 
on  the  left.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
o])en  arc  gives  1.2  s.c-p.  i)er  watt  as  com- 
pared with  o.O  for  the  Boston  flame  arc;  and 
1.7  hs.  c-p.  per  watt  as  compared  with  5.S; 
showing  in  both  cases  ai)i)roxirnately  three 
times  the  flux  per  watl  for  the  Boston  flame 
arc. 
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Foot  Candle  Curves 

Having  studied  the  characteristics  of  dis- 
tribution and  the  relative  spherical  and  hemi- 
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spherical  efficiencies,  we  may  now  devote  our 
attention  to  the  illumination  obtained  on  the 
street.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  These 
curves  are  calculated  from  the  polar    curves 


The  enclosed  carbon  arc  lamp  shows  less 
illumination  at  20  feet  and  crosses  the  open 
carbon  arc  at  about  80  feet.  From  this 
point  on  it  gives  relatively  more  light. 


100  FEET  200  FEET 

DIAGRAM  ILLUSTRATING  NORMAL  RAVG 


Fig.  4 


^ 


;,« 


I 


(Fig.  1),  and  represent  the  intensity  falling 
upon  surfaces  normal  to  the  rays  of  light  to 
distances  up  to  200  feet  from  the  pole. 
The  normal  ray  is  the  light  strik- 
ing the  surface  at  right  angles  to 
its  plane,  as  illustrated.  This  was 
taken,  after  careful  consideration, 
for  street  comparisons  in  preference 
to  light  falling  on  the  horizontal 
surface,  since  it  is  the  more  useful 
light  in  illuminating  objects,  ob- 
structions or  irregularities  in  the 
street  (see  Fig.  4). 

A  foot-candle  is  the  intensity 
of  illumination  that  would  be 
obtained  from  a  light  having  the 
strength  of  one  candle  falling  on  a 
surface  perpendicular  to  the  ray 
one  foot  from  the  source. 

The  distances  from  the  pole  arc 
recorded  at  the  foot  of  the  chart, 
while  the  foot-candles  for  the  dif- 
ferent distances  can  be  read  from 
the  intensity  figures  on  the  left. 
These  results  are  based  on  arcs 
suspended  25  feet  above  the  street, 
the  measurements  4  being  made 
about  5  feet  from  the  ground. 

At    a   glance   you   will    observe 
that  the  open  arc  gives  a  strong 
light  about  20  feet  from  the  pole. 
This  falls  off  rai)idly  at  a  distance  of    100 
feet. 
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The  4  ampere  luminous  is  more  subdued 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  and  stronger  beyond 
80  feet. 
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The  6.6  ampere  luminous  gives  about  the 
same  illumination  near  the  pole  as  the  open 
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arc,  but  relatively  increased  light  at  all  points 
beyond.  The  Boston  flame  runs  to  G.7  foot 
candles  near  the  pole  and  throws  stronger  illu- 
mination to  distances  where  it  is  most  needed. 
While  Fig.  3  is  clearly  readable  up  to  100 
feet,  the  relative  intensities  for  distances 
beyond  can  not  readily  be  interpreted  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  which 
is  unavoidable  owing  to  the  wide  difference 


of  intensities  from  the  pole  to  400  feet.  The 
100  to  400  foot  interval  is  in  reality  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  comparison,  and  a 
large  scale  of  this  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  merging  of  the 
lines  of  the  open  arc,  enclosed  arc,  and  4  amp. 
luminous  arc  lam])s,  at  80  feet  or  there- 
abouts. From  this  point  on  the  open  arc 
falls    off   rapidly,    showing  .'the    diminishing 


DIRECT  CURRENT  SERIES  LAMPS 

CANDLE  POWER  BELOW  HORIZONTAL 


DISTANCE  FROM  POLE  AT  WHICH  RAY  INTERSECTS  STREET 
ARCS  SUSPENDED  2a  25i  3a  40  &  50  FEET 


Fig.  6 
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intensity  as  contrasted  with  the  light  from  the 
other  lamps.  At  250  feet  the  relative  foot- 
candles  are  as  follows : 

Open  carbon  arc  =  ().()()() 

Enclosed  carbon  arc  =  ().()()S 

4  am])erc  luminous  =  ().()  10 

O.f)  am])cre  luminous  =  0.02.'^ 

(>.()  Boston  flame  =  0.o;]l) 


Height  of  Lamp 

It  is  common  [)ractice  in  America  to  place 
lamps  anywhere  from  IS  to  20  feet  above  the 
street,  the  limitation  bein^  determined  largely 
by  trees  and  other  li^ht  intercepting  objects. 
Where  it  is  possible,  the  average  height 
shoidd  be  increased  to  25  or  30  feet  for 
intermediate   units,   such   as   the   open   and 


DIRECT  CURRENT  SERIES  LAMPS 

CANDLE  POWER  BELOW  HORIZONTAL 


DiSTANCE  FROM  POLE  AT  WHCH  RAY  INTERSECTS  STREET 
ARCS  SUSPENDED  20,  25,  30,  40  &  50  FEET 


Fig.  7 
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enclosed  carbon  arcs  and  the  low  current 
luminous  lamps;  and  30  or  50  feet  for  large 
units,  such  as  the  6.6  ampere  luminous  and 
the  Boston  flame  arc.  This  not  only  removes 
the  light  further  from  the  direct  line  of  vision 
but  reduces  the  intensity  near  the  pole  and 
projects  the  useful  light  to  a  greater 
distance. 

A  ready  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
candle-powers  and  resulting  intensities  for 
different  spacings  and  heights  of  lamps  is 
furnished  in  the  elevation  candle-power 
chart,  Fig.  6.  As  an  illustration:  assuming 
we  have  open  arc  lamps  spaced  at  300  foot 
intervals  and  25  feet  high,  and  wish  to  know 
how  much  we  would  increase  the  illumination 
half  way  between  the  lamps  by  substituting 


at  shorter  intervals,  refer  to  Fig.  7,  which  is 
similar  to  the  foregoing  chart  and  gives  the 
light  falling  at  15°  and  30°  below  the  hori- 
zontal. 

Area  Lighted  for  Equal  Minimum  Illumination 

While  it  is  true  that  street  arcs  are  employed 
largely  for  linear  lighting;  that  is,  up  and 
down  the  street,  there  arc  many  cases  where 
open  squares,  parks,  or  other  places  must  be 
illuminated,  and  a  comparison  of  the  area 
over  which  the  various  lamps  will  project 
a  given  minimum  light  is  interesting  and 
valuable! 

Area  diagram.  Fig.  8,  ilhistrates  that  an 
open  arc  at  250  feet  radius  will  throw  a 
certain    minimum    illumination    covering    a 
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Fig.  8.     Areas  Lighted  for  Equal  Minimum  Illumination.     Basis:  Open  Arc  at  250  ft. 


Boston  flame  arcs:  we  refer  to  the  chart  and 
find  that  at  this  height  the  10°  ray  of  light 
would  strike  the  ground  at  142  feet,  this  being 
approximately  one-half  way  between  the 
lamps  mentioned.  The  open  arc  projects 
510  c-j).,  while  the  Boston  flame  arc  projects 
2575  c-p.,  or  approximately  five  times  the 
light.  Inasmuch  as  the  distance  is  fixed,  the 
intensity  at  the  i)oint  midway  between  the 
lamps  would  be  directly  pro|)ortional  to  the 
candle-power;  that  is,  we  would  have  ?i\(i 
times  the  illumination.  The  comparisons 
for  the  other  lamps  are  obtained  in  the  same 
manner. 

Xow,  if  the  lamps  are  spaced  600  feet  apart 
we  use  the  left  of  the  chart  and  find  that  the 
ray  in  order  to  strike  the  ground  approxi- 
mately 300  feet  from  the  lamp  would  be 
projected  5°  below  the  horizontal,  and  in 
this  comparison  we  find  that  the  Boston 
flame  arc  is  giving  approximately  six  times  as 
much  light  at  the  intermediate  point,  and 
so  on. 

For  making  comparisons  of  lamps  spaced 


circular  area  that  may  be  taken  as  unity. 
Xow,  compare  with  this  the  area  over  which 
the  other  lamps  project  the  same  minimum 
illumination.  We  find  that  the  Boston  flame 
will  light  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  625  feet, 
or  a])proximately  six  times  the  area  of  the 
other  lamps  falling  within  these  limits. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  condition  to  find 
lamps  spaced  500  feet  apart,  as  represented 
by  the  smallest  disc,  and  in  many  cases  1000  to 
1200  feet  apart  as  represented  broadly  by  the 
largest  disc.  This  shows  that  the  public  has 
been  more  or  less  satisfied  with  making  one 
lamp  light  anywhere  from  5  to  28  acres;  at 
least  the  lamp  would  be  doing  this  if  placed 
in  an  open  space. 

In  the  lighting  of  European  cities  the  wat- 
tage used  per  linear  foot  of  street  will  be 
commonly  found  to  exceed  our  practice  any- 
where from  two  to  three  times,  and  the  light, 
o\ving  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  units 
employed,  is  in  excess  of  this. 

While  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  all 
directions  to  improve  our  street  illumination, 
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the  improvement  must  be  very  great  before 
we  can  approach  anything  like  extravagant 
lighting,  particularly  in  residential  or 
suburban    districts,    where    we   have  hardly 
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be    called 


Foot-Candle  Values  for  Equal  Distances 

In  Fig.  9  the  sector  disc  on  the  left  shows 
that  the  open  arc  at  a  radius  of  250  feet 
(500  foot  spacing)  gives  a  peripheral  illumi- 
nation of  0.00(1  foot-candles,  while  the  Boston 
flame  lamp  gives  O.O^i^O  foot-candles — an 
illumination  of  GJ-i  to  1. 

The  sector  disc  on  the  right  show\s  the 
open  arc  at  ()2o  foot  radius  (1250  foot  spacing) 
as  gi\'ing  0.0009  foot-candles,  or  an  illumi- 
nation equivalent  to  one  candle  at  33  feet, 
and  the  Boston  flame  as  giving  six  and  one- 
half  times  this  illumination.  While  this 
intensity  is  absurdly  low,  it  indicates,  as 
previously  stated,  the  requirements  that  we 
frequently  place  upon  the  lamps. 


The  relative  illuminating  power  of  the 
various  units  for  distances  of  250  feet  and 
beyond  is  given  broadly  in  the  lamp  ratio 
figures,  indicating  the  number  of  lamps 
required  of  each  type,  if 
massed  at  one  point,  to 
equal  one  Boston  flame 
arc,  as  follows: 

6.6    ampere    Boston 
flame  arc  .      1  lamp 

6.6  ampere  luminous 

arc         ...      2  lamps 
4  ampere  luminous 
arc         ...      4  lamps 

6.6  ampere  enclosed 

carbon  arc  .      5  lamps 

9.6  ampere  open  car- 
bon arc  .      7  lamps 

It  should  be  understood 
that  these  comparisons  rep- 
resent the  relationship  of 
the  lamps  under  laboratory 
conditions  and  do  not  take 
into  account  the  inherent 
variations  incident  to  com- 
mercial practice.  Further- 
more, by  referring  to  Fig.  1 
it  will  be  observed  that  a 
slight  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  horizontal 
in  some  of  the  lamps  makes 
a  big  difference  in  the  can- 
dle-power. In  other  words, 
we  are  working  in  what 
might  be  called  critical 
angles.  At  the  best 
these  distance  comparisons 
should  be  regarded  as  only 
roughly  approximate  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  draw  contracts. 

X  Values 

At  the  1907  meeting  of  this  Association, 
specifications  for  street  lighting  were  estab- 
lished to  supersede  the  specifications  of  1894. 
In  order  to  determine  the  relative  values  of 
difTcrcnt  arc  lamps  in  service,  extensive  tests 
were  made  on  a  large  number  of  lamps  in 
various  cities.  The  measurements  were 
taken  at  a  distance  of  250  feet  from  the  pole 
and  are  naturally  more  accurate  than  the 
estimated  values  calculated  from  photometric 
curves  and  differ  from  them,  being  generally 
lower. 

Briefly,  the  X  value  indicates  the  relative 
strength  of  the  light  as  compared  with  a 
standard   16   c-p.   incandescent  lamp   at  a 
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fraction  of  the  distance.  An  arc  lamp,  for 
example,  having  an  X  value  of  4,  gives  the 
same  light  as  a  16  c-p.  incandescent  lamp  at 
one-fourth  the  distance,  and  a  lamp  having 
an  X  value  of  5  gives  the  same  illumination 
as  the  16  c-p.  incandescent  lamp  at  one-fifth 
the  distance;  the  measurements,  of  course, 
being  made  in  accordance  with  definite  given 
specifications. 

By  referring  to  the  X  value  chart,  Fig. 
10,  you  will  observe  the  vertical  column 
gi\4ng  an  X  value  of  4  for  the  open  arc.  The 
highest  lamp  measured  in  the  test  is  indicated 
by  the  upper  triangle  directly  above  the 
column;  the  lowest  lamp  by  the  triangle  on  the 
face  of  the  column.  The  top  of  the  column 
represents  the  average  finally  selected  and 
this,  as  you  will  note,  is  considerably  less  than 
the  average  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
lamp. 


shows  the  same  maximum  as  the  open  arc, 
but  a  higher  minimum  and  consequently  a 
higher  average.     In  order,  however,  to  mini- 
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Compariaon  "X"  Values 
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Foot  Candle  Values 
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The  6.6  ampere  enclosed  carbon  arc  taking 
the  same  energy  as  the  9.6  ampere  open  carbon 
arc,    which    it    has    practically    superseded, 


mize  the  number  of  standards  it  was  given 
the  same  X  value  as  the  open  arc,  namely  4. 

The  4  ampere  luminous  lamp  has  an  X 
value  of  5J^.  This  was  the  largest  unit  in 
use  at  the  time  the  specifications  were  made. 

If  we  should  treat  the  0.0  ampere  luminous 
on  the  same  bavsis,  it  should  be  credited  with 
an  X  value  of  8,  and  while  it  is  rather  early 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  Boston  flame 
lamp  we  have  given  it  a  temporary  value  of  1 1. 
In  the  course  of  development  this  may  vary 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  not  intended  to 
suggest  that  these  readings  be  included  at  the 
present  time,  but  they  arc  interesting  by  way 
of  comparison  on  the  X  value  basis. 

Fig.  11  is  a  comparison  of  the  street 
illumination  tests  and  X  values  with  the 
laboratory  candle-power  results.    It  serves  to 
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show  the  variation  in  units.  The  X  vahies, 
represented  by  the  short  horizontal  Hnes, 
generally  fall  below  the  foot-candle  values 
calculated  from  laboratory  tests. 

This  should  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  nut 
only  arc  lamps  but  incandescent,  gas  and  all 
other  artificial  lights  undergo  inherent  and 
operating  depreciations  and  changes  which 
have  varying  ratios  between  the  initial  and 
the  average  amount  of  light  delivered  through- 
out their  useful  life. 


buildings  is  quite  as  important  in  giving  the 
city  the  appearance  of  being  well  illuminated 
as  the  amount  of  light  projected  directly 
on  the  street  surface. 

Large  units  shotild  be  placed  30  to  5t»  feet 
high  and  intermediate  size  units  25  to  30  feet 
high  when  possible.  Where  it  is  the  practice 
(in  the  suburbs  particularly)  to  space  arcs  at  i 
very  long  intervals,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
good  results.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  use  small  units,  such  as 
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Fig  I  12.     Copley  Square,  Bo«t<in 


Fig,  11  is  a  diagram  of  Copley  Square  in 
Boston  and  shows  the  lighting  of  approxi- 
mately five  acres  by  fotir  Boston  flame  lamps 
on  ."i(j  foot  poles.  This  represents  first  class 
practice  for  the  illumination  of  an  open  square. 

CoTiclusion 

The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  large 
and  small  units  resolves  itself  largely  into  a 
problem  of  local  requirements  and  conditions. 
In  generah  it  is  good  practice  to  use  large 
tmits  to  h*ght  the  principal  streets  of  a  city. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
large    volume    of   light    reflected    from    the 


Mazda  lamps,  at  shorter  intervals.  This  is] 
especially  true  where  the  btiildings  arej 
considerably  removx^d  from  the  sidewalk  lineT 
and  do  not  assist  in  the  general  effect  by  i 
reflection;  that  is  to  say,  in  cases  where  the 
direct  projection  of  the  light  from  the  source  | 
must  do  all  the  work. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  a  sttidy  ofl 
the  illuminating  strengths  of  the  different  f 
lamps  is  generally  useful  and  can  be  applied 
in  a  measure  in  determining  the  size  of  unit  i 
best  suited  to  meet  practical  requirements. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  location  of  lamps  J 
is  fairly  well  fi.xed  by  established  practice  Oft 
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otherwise.  Lamps  are  commonly  located  on 
street  comers  and  in  certain  sections  possibly 
one  or  two  in  the  interv^enin^  space. 

With  present  pole  spacing  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  lighting  is  possible  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  4  aniperc  himiiKius  arc  for  the 
open  carbon  arc  and  the  enclijscd  carbon  arc. 
In  cases  where,  for  aesthetic  or  other  reasons, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  further  obstruct  the 
street  by  increasing  the  number  of  lamps  or 
poles  per  mile  a  still  higher  standard  of  illu- 
mination can  be  obtained  by  sul:>stituting  the 
large  units  herein  referred  to.  While  these 
large  units  are  more  expensive  to  operate 
and  should  therefore  demand  a  higher  rate 
per  Iam]>.  the  increased  expense  to  the  city 


would  be  relatively  low  in  ] proportion  to  the 
improvement  in  the  lighting. 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  art  is  that 
we  now  have  available  three  high  efficiency 
units  which  can  be  operated  in  series  on  the 
same  circuit,  namely: 

The  (j.«i  ampere  luminous  arc  for  lighting 
the  principal  streets. 

The  (j.ii  ampere  Boston  flame  arc  for 
lighting  parks,  squares  and  other  open  places. 

The  0.13  ampere  Mazda  units  for  residential 
and  incidental  lighting. 

This  should  encourage  and  materially 
assist  in  a  marked  advancement  and  general 
improvement  of  our  street  illumination. 


TRANSFORMER  OPERATION  AND  ECONOMY* 

Bv  J.  L   Buchanan 


The  importance  of  low  core  loss  and 
copper  loss,  together  with  good  regtdation 
for  distributing  transformers,  has  been  so 
frequently  brought   to  the  attention  of  the 
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central  stations  by  the  various  manufacturers 
that  a  discussion  of  these  features  would 
hardly  be  an  interesting  topic  at  the  ])resent 

^P    On  the  other  hand,  points  concerning  loca- 
tion of   transformers,  selection  of  capacities 

•  Pftp«r  rc*i1  before  Kan»«»  Ga*.    Water,    Electric   Light   and 
Street  Rjii}«r*y  A5»odation. 


and  re-location  as  the  system  enlarges,  have 
as  great  a  bearing  on  the  economical  operation 
of  a  system  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  transformers. 

Obviotisly,  the  ideal  location  of  a  trans- 
former is  at  the  center  of  its  distributing 
system,  this  location  being  determined  by  the 
connected  load  at  each  point  of  the  system. 
Practical  conditions  will  always  vary  this 
somewhat »  as  such  a  point  might  be  on 
private  property;  this  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  connected  load  at  any  one  point  is  not 
always  an  indication  of  the  proportion  of 
power  used, 

A  determination  of  the  theoretical  center 
of  distribution  should  be  an  aid,  however,  in 
reaching  a  decision  as  to  the  proper  location 
for  a  transfonner.  This  can  be  very  easily 
worked  out  by  the  fo! towing  method: 

A  diagram  should  be  made  referring  all 
receivers  to  two  rectangular  axes.  Multiply 
the  current  to  be  delivered  to  each  receiver 
by  the  distance  of  the  receiving  point  from 
one  of  the  axes,  and  then  divide  the  algebraic 
sum  of  these  products  by  the  sum  of  the 
currents.  Next  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  used  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the 
above  quotient.  The  center  of  distribtUion 
win  lie  on  this  line.  A  similar  computation 
referred  to  the  other  axis  will  detennine  a 
second  line  which  will  intersect  the  first. 
The  point  of  intersection  represents  the 
center  of  distribution.  For  example,  take  the 
case  outlined  in  Fig.  I* 
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200  amperes  at  A 
50  amperes  at  B 
25  amperes  at  C 

200X11=2200 

25  X   5=    125 

50  X   7=   :^50 

275  2675 

2075 

^_„  =9.7  (thus  determinini^  line  OX) 
2/0 

200  X  3=    000 

25  X  4=    100 

50  X  9=  450 
275  1150 

.  =4.2  (thus  determining  line  ML) 

The  intersection  of  the  lines  OX  and  ML 
determine  the  position  of  the  point  "£>, '^ 
which  is  the  center  of  distribution. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
involving  the  installation  of  a  transformer  is 
the  selection  of  an  economical  capacity. 
If  a  transformer  supplies  but  one  consumer, 
there  must  be  capacity  to  carry  the  total 
connected  load,  as  the  demand  may  be  equal 
to  this  several  times  during  a  year's  service, 
although  under  ordinary  conditions  the  trans- 
former may  operate  at  less  than  one-fourth 
of  its  normal  output  and  therefore  under  a 
very  poor  load  factor. 

A  7.5  kw.  transformer  will  often  replace 
ten  1  kw.  transformers  when  a  number  of 
consumers  can  be  conveniently  taken  care 
of  from  one  distributing  point.  Such  a 
change  represents  a  saving  of  approximately 
65  per  cent,  in  investment  and  also  adds 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The 
combined  core  loss  of  the  ten  1  kw.  trans- 
formers would  be  about  200  watts  compared 
with  02  watts  for  the  7.5  kw.  size.  The 
larger  transfonner  operating  at  a  higher 
load  factor  also  helps  to  improve  the  power 
factor  of  the  system. 

As  new  customers  are  added  to  the  lines 
the  center  of  distribution  necessarily  changes 
and  a  periodical  checking  of  load  conditions 
will  often  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  several 
transformers. 

With  transfonners  properly  located  the 
question  of  power  factor  should  be  of  little 
concern  as  regards  the  transformers  them- 
selves. A  5  kw.  transformer  having  a  core 
loss  of  45  watts  and  an  exciting  ciirrent  of 
5   ])er  cent,   would   have   a   power  factor  of 


approximately  20  per  cent,  at  no  load.  A 
load  of  two  50  watt  lamps,  or  l/50th  of  its 
capacity  would  increase  the  power  factor 
to  over  50  per  cent.  These  values  would  be 
relatively  higher  in  practice,  as  the  value 
assumed  for  exciting  current  is  high;  so  that 
a  transformer  with  any  load  at  all  will 
operate  at  a  high  power  factor. 

Considerable  savings  in  transformer  capac- 
ity can  often  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
compensators,  these  being  applicable  in 
transformations  where  the  differences  in  the 
voltages  is  sHght,  or  where  there  is  no 
objection  to  having  a  metallic  connection 
between  the  high  and  low  tension  circuits. 

When  used  in  a  two  to  one  transformation, 
an  ordinary  transformer  operated  as  an 
auto-transformer  will  have  its  output  doubled. 
The  division  of  currents  and  the  method  of 
determining  the  capacity  of  an  auto-trans- 
former is  shown  by  the  diagram  of  Fig.  2. 

Assuming  the  losses  to  be  negligible  with 
10  amperes  flowing  in  at  220  volts,  the 
current  in  BC  must  be  the  current  in  the 
220  volt  circuit.  This  current  in  BC  causes 
a  current  of  like  value  to  flow  in  AB  and 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  currents  in  AB  and  BC  unite  at  5, 
sending  20  amperes  into  the  110  volt  side, 
which  divides  at  A  again.  To  determine  the 
actual  transformer  capacity,  BC  may  be 
considered  as  the  primary  and  AB  the 
secondary.  The  voltage  across  BC  multiplied 
by  the  current  flowing  will  give  the  volt- 
ampere  capacity  of  the  primary,  which  is  the 
actual  transformer  capacity  of  the  de\'ice. 
In   the  above  combination  the  transformer 


/o^mperes 


^o^mperes 

\ 


^ 220  yo/ts — -^ 

B 
^jfmperes    /O^mperes 

20 Amperes    20/fmperes 

Fig.  2 

capacity  is  1.1  kw.,  although  2.2  kw.  is  being 
changed  from  220  to  110  volts  or  vice  versa. 
This  use  of  the  compensator  is  also  applic- 
able to  the  3-phase  2-phase  Steinmetz 
connection  and  the  saving  in  capacity  by  such 
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a  combination  is  very  great.  This  arrange- 
ment often  has  practical  value  for  use  in 
tying  3-phase  and  2-phase  systems  together. 

The  use  of  taps  to  compensate  for  line 
drop  on  distributing  systems  where  trans- 
formers remain  on  the  lines  continually  is 
not  good  practice.  When  the  transformer  is 
fully  loaded  (a  condition  which  may  occur 
only  for  a  few  hours  in  24)  the  line  drop  may 
be  such  that  the  use  of  a  tap  gives  proper 
voltage  for  normal  operation.  During  the 
periods  of  partial  load,  however,  the  voltage 
rises,  the  core  loss  and  exciting  current  of  the 
transformer  are  very  materially  increased  and 
any  customers  wishing  to  use  current  at  such 
times  will  subject  their  lamps  to  excessive 
voltage.  The  economical  remedy  for  line 
drop  on  a  distributing  system  is  to  use 
larger  conductors  and  to  add  more  feeders. 

The  method  of  connecting  transformers 
is  an  important  factor  in  successful  operation, 
especially  on  three-phase  systems.  If  three 
single-phase  transformers  are  wired  with  a  Y 
connection  on  the  primaries  and  no  delta 
on  the  secondaries,  a  triple  harmonic  voltage 
will  be  induced  in  each.  This  triple  harmonic 
tends  to  produce  an  unstable  neutral  and 
causes  an  increase  in  voltage  which  results  in 
a  heavy  strain  on  the  transformers.  A  closed 
delta  in  a  three-phase  bank  of  transformers 
allows  the  triple  harmonics  to  dissipate 
themselves  in  the  delta  and  the  above 
conditions  do  not  occur.  If  the  customer 
must  operate  with  a  Y  connection  on  the 
secondar}'  side,  the  primary  neutral  of  the 
transformers  should  be  connected  to  the 
neutral  of  the  generator.  This  produces 
the  same  effect  as  the  delta  connection  on 
the  secondaries. 

In  operating  three-phase  four-wire  systems, 
however,  the  neutral  of  the  primary  of  the 
transformers  must  not  be  connected  to  the 
generator  if  the  secondaries  are  in  delta, 
as  any  unbalancing  of  voltages  between 
outside  lines  and  neutral  will  tend  to  set  up 
circulating  currents  in  the  delta.  A  slight 
unbalancing  of  voltage  will  cause  very  heavy 
currents  to  circulate  and  these  added  to  the 
load  current  of  the  transformer  are  liable  to 
result  in  a  burn-out.  If,  however,  the  cus- 
tomer is  operating  with  a  four-wire  Y  con- 
nection on  the  secondary,  the  neutral  of  the 
primary  should  be  connected  to  the  generator 
neutral. 


In  other  words,  the  following  connections 
will  give  successful  operation : — 

Primary  Y — secondary  delta — no  neutral 
connection. 

Primary  Y — secondary  Y — neutral  of  pri- 
mary connected  to  generator. 

The  following  connections  should  not  be 
used : — 

Primary  Y — secondary  Y — no  neutral  con- 
nection. 

Primary  Y — secondary  delta — neutral  con- 
nection. 

Open  delta  operation  of  transformers  is 
permissible  on  voltages  below  10,000.  Trans- 
formers when  connected  in  this  way  operate 
at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  15  per  cent,  idle  current  flows 
in  the  windings,  resulting  in  a  higher  copper 
loss  and  poorer  regulation  for  a  given  kilo- 
watt capacity.  On  systems  above  10,000 
volts,  very  serious  disturbances  may  result 
when  switching  or  from  arcing  grounds.  * 

In  connecting  up  two  banks  of  trans- 
formers for  parallel  operation  on  a  three-phase 
system,  ten  phase  combinations  are  possible, 
six  of  which  will  operate  successfully  as 
follows : 

Designating  the  banks  as  A  and  B, 


LOW 

VOLTAGE 

SIDE 

IllOn  VOLTAGE  SIDE 

A 

B 

A                 B 

1. 

A     

.       A 

A     A 

2. 

Y   

.    Y 

Y   Y 

3. 

A     

.    Y 

A   Y 

4. 

Y   

.  .       A 

Y     A 

5. 

A     

.  .       A 

Y   Y 

6. 

A     

.    Y 

Y     A 

The  remaining  four  will  not  parallel 
successfully: 

7.         A     A  A     Y 

S.         A     A  Y     A 

9.      Y   Y  A   Y 

10.      Y   Y  Y   A 

Years  of  study  and  experimenting,  together 
with  experience  in  manufacture,  have  enabled 
the  designer  to  effect  unlooked  for  improve- 
ments and  economies  in  transformer  products; 
yet  a  proper  realization  of  these  efforts  to 
attain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
durability  will  always  depend  upon  the 
operator. 

*  While  this  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  open  delta  has 
notwithstanding  been  used  in  high  tension  systems  with  entire 
success. — Ed. 
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THE  ENGINEER  SALESMAN  * 

By  Fred  M.  Kimball 
Manager  Small  Motor  Department,  General  Electric  Company 


In  treating  of  the^ qualities  of  a  salesman 
and  commenting  on  how,  when  and  where 
he  should  perform  his  duties,  I  must  of 
necessity  go  over  old  ground,  and  reiterate  a 
great  many  truisms  which  have  been  spoken 
and  written  by  the  multitude  who  have  been 
dealing  with  this  important  subject  for 
centuries.  One  can  say  little  about  the 
subject  that  is  original,  and  all  that  I  can 
hope  to  do  on  this  occasion,  is  to  co-ordinate 
and  bring  forward  many  old  ideas — possibly 
in  a  "new  dress, "  and  I  hope  in  an  attractive 
form.  In  the  small  motor  department,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  departments  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  we  have  a  school 
for  salesmen,  and  to  every  one  pursuing  his 
novitiate  we  present  a  written  statement 
in  respect  to  the  qualities,  the  aims  and  the 
duties  of  a  salesman,  which  is  as  follows: 

'*A  salesman  in  our  business  must  first 
of  all  be  a  man  who  possesses  good  health, 
correct  habits,  and  a  determination  to 
succeed.  He  must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work, 
should  have  a  good  technical  education, 
considerable  general  knowledge,  must  be 
thoroughly  honest  and  energetic,  and  prefer- 
ably should  have  had  some  experience  in 
construction  and  shop  work. 

*Treferably,  no  man  should  seek  to  become 
a  salesman  in  our  line  who  takes  up  the 
occupation  simply  and  entirely  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  for  in  all  likelihood  he  will 
achieve  but  mediocre  success  if  he  does  not 
fail  altogether.  Again,  the  monetary  returns 
during  the  first  few  years  will,  alone,  rarely 
induce  a  man  to  put  that  concentration  and 
labor  into  the  preparation  necessary  to 
become  a  high  grade  salesman,  or  subsequently 
support  him  in  that  enthusiasm,  activity  and 
persistent  effort  required  to  secure  the  largest 
achievements  and  rewards.  A  prerequisite 
to  conspicuous  success  in  this  field  is  a  real 
liking  for  and  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  occupation  for  itself. 

''The  standing  and  compensation  of  a 
salesman  are  not  so  much  dependent  on  the 
gross  volume  of  his  sales  'per  se,'  as  on  the 
volume  of  his  profitable  sales.  In  judging 
the  value  of  a  salesman,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  volume  of  j)rofitable  business  which  he 

*  "A  Talk  on  Salesmanship"  to  the  Student  Salesmen  of  the 
General  Electric  Companv  at  the  Harrison  Lamp  Works,  May 
27th.  HHl.  by  Fred  M.  Kimball. 


secures;  the  discriminating  economy  which 
he  uses  in  incurring  traveling  and  other 
expenses;  the  completeness  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  merits,  in  detail,  of  the  products  made 
by  his  employer,  with  their  value  in  com- 
parison with  the  products  made  by  com- 
petitors and  his  ability  to  use  this  knowledge 
effectively  in  inducing  customers  to  choose  his 
employer's  products,  and  in  maintaining  such 
I)rices  as  may  be  determined  by  his  principals. 

**A  salesman  will  also  be  judged  by  the 
promptness,  persistence,  reliability,  tact  and 
generalship  he  displays  in  handling  business 
and  negotiations  entrusted  to  his  care; 
by  his  success  in  holding  old  and  securing 
new  customers,  and  making  valuable  affili- 
ations; by  his  honesty,  his  loyalty  and  his 
exercise  of  painstaking  care  to  insure  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  in  all  his  orders, 
contracts  and  correspondence;  and  finally — 
and  most  important  as  to  results — by  the 
new  business  he  actually  digs  out  of  the 
ground.  Manufacturers  are  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  their  salesmen  for  seeking  out 
and  securing  new  customers  and  introducing 
and  exploiting  new  products;  but  their  office 
forces  and  clerks  can,  in  large  measure,  care 
for  the  current  needs  of  existing  customers 
and  the  distribution  of  well-known  and  widely 
used  items  of  their  regular  manufacture,  the 
merits  of  which  have  already  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

^^Salcsmen  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  obvious  way  is  the  easy  way,  and  almost 
any  man  can  travel  that  path.  The  employer 
stands  most  in  need  of  salesmen  who  are 
ever  alert,  who  can  exercise  initiative,  discover 
those  ])ossibiIities  for  business  which  are  not 
immediately  obvious,  and,  when  discovered, 
follow  them  actively,  persistently  and  intel- 
ligently to  a  successful  culmination. 

**A  salesman  should  be  systematic  in  la\dng 
out  and  carrying  on  his  work.  He 
should  use  his  time  honestly  and  economi- 
cally, in  the  highest  grade  of  work  of  which 
he  is  capable;  and  to  that  end,  exercise  his 
best  judgment  in  discriminating  between 
that  work  which  requires  and  justifies  the 
ex])cnditure  of  much  of  his  own  time  and 
that  which  can  be  referred  to  the  office  force 
or  dismissed  with  minor  attention.  He  should 
not  allow  himself  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
routine,  but  cultivate  the  faculty  of  turning 
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the  unimportant  details  of  his  operations 
over  to  the  office  force  with  such  concise 
directions  as  will  secure  accuracy  and  prompt- 
ness in  dealing  with  them.  He  should  aim 
high  in  all  things  and  never  permit  himself 
to  act  perfunctorily  or  get  into  a  rut. 

"Every  salesman  should  aim  to  secure  at 
least  one  new  permanent  customer  each  week, 
and  should  make  it  a  point  to  visit  all  his 
customers  regularly,  and  endeavor  to  present 
at  least  one  new  and  definite  suggestion 
leading  to  increased  activities  on  the  occasion 
of  each  visit. 

"Finally,  let  the  salesman  always  remember 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  employer 
is  most  interested  in  the  man  who  digs  up 
new  and  profitable  customers  and  business, 
who  thinks  actively,  broadly,  and  to  a 
purpose,  and  who,  thus  thinking,  initiates, 
follows  up  and  achieves." 

This  talk  being  a  very  intimate  and 
informal  one,  I  wish  to  touch  on  the  subject 
of  personal  habits.  I  assume  that  all  the 
gentlemen  before  me  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  under  any  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  be  placed;  but  there  are  certain 
points  in  a  salesman's  bearing  and  conduct 
that  merit  particular  emphasis. 

When  a  salesman  visits  a  customer,  he  is, 
for  the  time  being,  the  embodiment  of  his 
employer;  and  in  your  cases,  your  appearance, 
your  conduct  and  your  character,  as  reflected 
by  your  conversation,  will  be,  to  the  customer, 
the  appearance,  the  conduct  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Your  action,  your  speech,  and  your  expressed 
attitude  on  all  matters  of  business  or  ethics, 
will,  in  the  customer's  estimation,  reflect  the 
similar  characteristics  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  so  that  it  is  imperative  for  you 
to  insure  that  the  reflection  be  a  truthful  one. 
To  this  end  you  should  be  dignified  without 
being  unapproachable,  cheerful  without  being 
volatile,  friendly  without  being  familiar, 
helpful  without  being  officious,  polite  without 
being  servile,  and  frank  without  being 
indiscrete. 

Your  first  object  must  be  to  secure  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  your  customers,  and 
an  exhibition  of  the  qualities  referred  to 
above  will  go  far  to  enable  you  to  achieve 
this  end. 

Be  brief  in  your  visits,  without  an  exhibi- 
tion of  haste.  Emphasize  on  your  customer's 
mind  that  your  time  is  valuable,  and  respect 
the  value  of  his  time  as  you  do  the  value 
of  your  own. 


Beware  of  too  much  story  telling.  There 
is  no  objection  to  an  occasional  story  which 
aptly  illustrates  a  point  or  carries  a  moral, 
but  avoid  telling  any  stories  that  you  would 
not  tell  to  your  wife  or  mother.  There  is  a 
decided  objection  to  acquiring  the  habit  of 
telling  questionable  stories;  not  only  is  this 
habit  apt  to  grow  on  one,  but  the  man  who 
habitually  tells  stories  of  this  class  must 
necessarily  lower  his  own  moral  tone,  as  well 
as  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  his  best 
customers. 

Be  very  careful  how  you  entertain.  Under 
no  circumstances  try  to  buy  a  man's  confi- 
dence or  business  with  dinners,  drinks  or 
cigars.  When  properly  used,  entertaining 
is  an  excellent  means  of  securing  closer 
relations  with  a  customer  and  cementing 
friendships,  but  it  should  never  be  offered 
in  a  ''crass"  fashion.  I  remember  that  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  Manager  of  the  New 
England  vSupply  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  one  of  the  concerns  from 
whom  we  made  large  purchases  sent  a  new 
man  into  the  territory.  The  head  of  the 
firm  sent  me  an  advance  copy  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  which  had  been  given  to  this 
new  salesman,  with  the  request  that  I  give 
him  as  much  attention  and  encouragement 
as  possible,  on  his  first  trip.  Having  in  mind 
my  own  earlier  experiences  as  a  salesman, 
I  was  glad  to  make  the  young  man's  visit  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible.  I  there- 
fore asked  my  vStock  Clerk  to  make  up  a 
good  order  for  standard  material  which  we 
could  hand  to  the  young  man  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit.  We  did  this  w^th  some  little 
hesitation,  because  it  happened  that  our 
stock  of  the  merchandise  which  the  young 
man  sold  was  very  complete  at  that  time. 
In  due  course  the  man  called,  and  sent  in 
his  card.  I  sent  word  that  I  would  see  him 
at  once.  As  he  came  in  at  my  door,  I  arose 
to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome.  In  crossing 
the  room,  as  he  extended  his  right  hand  in 
salutation,  with  his  left  he  drew  a  large  cigar 
from  his  pocket  and  offered  it  to  me,  even 
before  he  was  seated,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  smoking  and  neither 
was  I.  This  exceedingly  raw  attempt  at 
promoting  the  '* entente  cordiale"  resulted 
in  my  cutting  the  man's  visit  short,  with- 
holding the  order,  and  putting  him  down, 
mentally,  as  a  ''boor"  and  a  man  with  whom 
I  did  not  care  to  do  business.  I  could  not 
but  put  the  mental  question:  "Do  I  look 
as  if  I  could  be  bought  with  a  cigar?" 
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Of  all  varieties  of  entertaining,  perhaps 
the  most  innocuous  is  the  invitation  to  lunch 
or  dinner.  For  myself,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  offer 
any  entertainment  to  a  customer  unless  there 
is  a  most  obvious  reason  for  so  doing,  until 
our  negotiations  are  substantially  completed, 
or  until  they  are  at  least  pretty  well  advanced. 
I  adopt  this  course  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
cause  my  prospect  any  embarrassment,  nor 
give  him  any  cause  to  feel  that  I  am  trying 
to  put  him  under  sj^jccial  obligation,  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  a  lack  of  straight- 
forwardness on  his  })art. 

If  you  are  to  meet  a  customer  for  the  first 
time  and  feel  that  a  little  suitable  entertain- 
ment may  serve  to  "break  the  ice,"  select 
the  proper  hour  for  seeing  your  man,  tell  him 
your  time  is  limited  and  your  engagements 
pressing;  you  wish  to  spend  as  much  time 
with  him  as  possible,  and  as  you  both  must 
lunch  or  dine,  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  in  order  to  utilize 
both  his  time  and  your  own  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  a  prospect  accepts  an  invi- 
tation of  this  nature,  be  modest  in  your 
expenditures;  do  not  embarrass  him  by 
offering  too  lavish  nor  too  long  an  entertain- 
ment, and  devote  your  conversation  to 
matters  of  general  interest  until  the  meal  is 
approaching  its  end.  To  offer  a  very  elab- 
orate menu  or  expensive  wines,  or  to  plunge 
immediately  into  business  is  exceedingly 
bad  form  on  such  an  occasion. 

A  salesman  should  always  be  considerate 
of  the  best  interest  of  a  customer,  because 
in  the  long  run,  the  interest  of  the  customer  is 
the  interest  of  your  company  and  of  yourself. 

Never  sell  a  customer  an  article  that  you 
have  good  reason  for  believing  will  be  unsuited 
to  his  use,  until  you  have  cautiously  called 
his  attention  to  your  doubts,  and  your 
reason  therefor.  Avoid  urging  a  customei 
to  overstock. 

Never  misrepresent  any  article  you  sell, 
but  always  remember  that  the  best  way  to 
serve  the  interest  of  your  employer  is  by 
acting  fairly,  squarely  and  honestly  toward 
the  customer. 

In  respect  to  bearing  and  dress,  remember 
that  appearance  really  counts  for  a  great  deal. 
Stand  erect,  walk  smartly,  do  not  loll  in 
your  chair,  be  alert.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  fop,  but  it  is  essential  that  you  be 
neatly  dressed,  and  that  your  clothing  and 
your  linen  be  clean  and  whole.  A  salesman 
bedecked  in  spotted  clothing,  dirty  linen, 
uncleaned  shoes  and  disarranged  necktie, 
cannot  impress  a  prospective  customer  very 


favorably,  no  matter  how  pleasant  his 
conversation  or  how  valuable  his  offerings 
may  be.  Try  to  keep  yourself,  as  they  say 
in  the  army,  *'wt11  set  up.''  Be  well  dressed, 
but  not  over-dressed. 

Avoid  anything  conspicuous  in  your  action, 
your  speech  or  your  clothing.  If  you  were 
selling  horses,  you  might  well  wear  clothing 
so  loud  in  design  that  your  coming  would  be 
known  before  you  were  seen;  but  quiet,  neat 
and  unostentatious  dress  should  characterize 
salesmen  who  represent  a  company  possessing 
the  standing  and  dignity  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

Never  take  liberties  with  your  customer 
or  presume  to  be  too  familiar  with  him. 
Do  not  assume  to  know  him  so  well  that 
you  can  enter  his  office  while  smoking,  or 
begin  smoking  without  asking  permission. 
Do  not  help  yourself  to  a  seat  without  an 
invitation,  unless  your  friendship  is  of  long 
standing;  do  not  handle  his  books  and  papers, 
monopolize  his  desk  and  chairs;  do  not 
gossip  with  his  stenograi}hers,  or  otherwise 
indulge  in  similar  familiarities. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  never  put  yourself 
under  obligation  to  your  customer,  for  once 
under  obligation,  you  are  always  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  dealing  with  him,  both  in  your 
individual  capacity,  and  as  a  representative 
of  your  employer. 

Be  candid;  and  while  you  should  under 
no  circumstances  permit  an  injustice  to  be 
done  to  the  reinitation,  the  product,  or  the 
finances  of  your  employer,  you  should  not 
(juibble  with  customers  about  trivialities, 
and  under  no  circumstances  attempt  to 
justify  a  self-evident  defect  in  service  or 
material.  An  attempt  to  excuse  a  fault 
in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  necessary  to 
remedy  it  and  set  the  customer  right,  is  to 
indulge  in  a  very  dangerous  policy.  Your 
employer  wishes  honestly  to  give  every 
customer  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  service  or 
material  for  every  dollar  which  is  received 
therefor;  and  to  haggle  about  the  cost  of 
making  good  a  self-evident  defect,  or  to 
protract  a  settlement  unduly,  will  frequently 
be  the  cause  of  alienating  a  customer,  if 
many  limes  rei)eated. 

In  similar  manner,  a  salesman  shotdd  never 
|)ermit  himself  to  be  stampeded  by  unsup- 
ported claims  in  respect  to  poor  service  or 
defective  goods.  He  shotdd  never  take 
conccs.sions  until  he  has  carefully  investigated 
the  cause  for  complaint,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  it  is  legitimate  and  has  occurred  through 
no  fatdt  of  the  customer. 
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In  commenting  ftirther  on  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  by  a  salesman,  I  will  quote  a 
few  excerpts  from  an  address  to  a  body  of 
motor  salesmen,  which  I  made  not  long  since, 
and  the  gist  of  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  lamp  salesmen. 

**A  salesman  should  never  approach  a 
prospective  customer  until  he  has  first  made 
a  careful  survey  of  the  tmdertaking  to  be 
accomplished  for  his  prospect.  It  is  well  to 
make  an  inspection  of  any  premises  where  an 
installation  is  to  be  made,  before  you  inter- 
view the  proprietor.  The  possibilities  of  the 
situation  can  be  much  better  sized  up  during 
a  leisurely  preliminary  inspection  than  when 
in  company  with  the  prospective  customer, 
who  must  necessarily  receive  the  principal 
share  of  the  salesman's  attention  on  such  an 
occasion. 

Again,  valuable  pointers  may  frequently 
be  obtained  from  the  workmen  or  other 
employees,  if  the  proprietor  is  not  present, 
and  the  salesman  is  in  no  great  haste.  All 
this  requires  time.  It  is  advantageous 
always  to  be  courteous  to  subordinates,  for 
frequently  they  are  able  to  assist  a  salesman 
materially  with  information,  indirectly  or 
directly,  or  even  to  influence  their  employer's 
decision. 

The  salesman  should  sketch  out  a  number 
of  alternative  plans  for  making  each  instal- 
lation, compare  them  carefully,  criticise  each 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchaser,  and 
finally  determine  which  plan  will  best  meet 
the  imposed  requirements  at  the  least  initial 
cost,  insure  the  largest  advantages,  and  be 
capable  of  o])erating  at  the  least  expense. 
He  should  then  marshal  the  arguments  in 
support  of  his  proposition  in  due  order,  and 
fix  them  thoroughly  in  his  mind,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
the  prospective  customer  will  probably  ask, 
and  promptly  meet  objections  by  sound  and 
definite  statements  in  support  of  his  recom- 
mendations. By  so  doing  the  salesman  wall 
be  able  to  approach  the  customer  with  what 
we  may  call  a  dominant  mind.  In  other 
words,  he  will  know  more  about  the  whole 
subject  than  the  customer  docs,  and,  there- 
fore, be  on  the  defensive  as  well  as  the  offen- 
sive, and  at  a  distinct  advantage  in  discussing 
the  proposition. 

To  prepare  for  such  a  campaign  requires 
careful  study  and  patient  investigation,  and 
a  man  can  neither  do  his  employer  nor  him- 
self justice  if  his  mind  is  distracted  by  the 
pressure  of  other  and  entirely  dissimilar 
duties. 


A  salesman  should  never  deal  in  'glittering 
generalities.'  He  should  have  his  subject 
so  well  in  hand  that  he  can  make  definite 
recommendations  and  give  definite  facts, 
which  alone  are  convincing. 

A  salesman  should  never  call  on  a  customer 
when  he  is  not  in  good  bodily  health  and 
perfect  mental  poise.  A  man  with  a  bad  cold 
or  laboring  under  acute  nervous  strain,  is 
rarely  in  the  best  condition  to  exercise  a 
dominant  influence  over  the  person  to  whom 
he  is  presenting  his  proposition.  There  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  making  the  first 
attack  properly,  and  a  salesman  should  not 
only  be  in  perfect  condition  himself  when 
approaching  the  customer,  but  he  should 
be  tactful  enough  to  choose  an  opportune 
time  for  introducing  his  business. 

If  during  a  visit  a  prospective  customer 
shows  an  indisposition  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  issue,  the  subject  should  not  be  pressed 
to  a  point  where  he  becomes,  in  any  way, 
annoyed.  A  salesman  should  never  allow  a 
customer  to  say  ''No!"  The  moment  he 
thinks  that  the  customer  is  about  to  do  so, 
he  should  immediately  change  the  subject  or 
take  his  departure.  This  leaves  an  opening 
for  returning  at  another  time.  Many  men, 
if  they  once  decide  against  a  proposition, 
will  not  reopen  it,  particularly  if  it  does  not 
appeal  to  them;  but  if  they  are  never  pressed 
to  the  point  of  refusal,  the  salesman  may  come 
back  again  and  again. 

One  should  always  acquire  his  customer's 
confidence,  if  possible,  before  bringing  up  the 
main  vSubject  of  the  interview,  and  it  may 
require  several  visits  to  do  this.  There  is 
always  some  channel  of  conversation  through 
which  a  prospect  may  be  successfully 
approached.  If  he  will  not  talk  your  business 
at  once,  then  lead  u])  through  another 
subject.  Nearly  every  man  has  some  hobby 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  if  one  can  but 
find  out  what  this  hobby  is,  he  may  in  a 
reasonably  short  time  pave  the  way  for  a 
better  reception  of  his  proposition  than  if  he 
broaches  it  immediately.  One  can  usually 
determine  what  particularly  interests  a 
prospective  customer  by  observing  his 
surroundings.  If  one  sees  a  bag  of  golf 
clubs  in  a  corner,  he  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  a  little  talk  on  golf  will  be  well 
received.  If  there  is  a  fishing-rod  or  a 
rifle  in  evidence,  an  off-hand  remark  about 
fishing  or  hunting  may  make  a  geod  opening. 
If  a  roll  of  films  is  on  his  desk,  photography 
may  furnish  a  channel  through  which  the 
man's  attention  may  be  secured.    The  subject 
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should  never  be  'thrown'  at  a  prospect 
with  nervous  haste  or  without  previous 
preparation.  To  do  so  is  frequently  to 
invite  a  rebuff  and  a  refusal  to  consider, 
which  may  delay  further  progress  for  weeks 
or  months. 

If  the  customer  has  radical  ideas  of  his 
own  in  regard  to  what  equipment  he  needs, 
he  should  not  be  immediately  opposed,  but 
be  accorded  careful  attention  until  he  has 
exhausted  his  ideas;  after  which  the  salesman 
may  gradually  and  carefully  suggest  changes 
and  modifications.  If  the  salesman's  reasons 
for  proposed  changes  are  sound  and  well- 
supported  by  facts,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  leading  the  customer  to  ado])t  them,  for 
no  man  will  knowingly  purchase  that  which 
is  inadequate  for  his  needs  or  unduly  expen- 
sive to  install  or  operate.  The  shrewd 
salesman  will  never  assume  an  *  arbitrary 
attitude,  nor  urge  a  prospective  customer 
to  purchase  more  or  larger  equijjment  than 
is  really  necessary;  but  will  rather  coax  his 
prospect  along  by  suggestion  and  gentle 
persuasion,  and  induce  him  to  make  only 
such  investments  or  contracts  as  will  be  for 
his  real  advantage. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  a  salesman  be 
acquainted  with  the  largest  number  of  uses 
to  which  current  may  be  applied;  otherwise 
he  will  not  appreciate  the  possibiHties  which 
are  continually  being  presented  to  enlarge 
his  sales  along  new  lines. 

A  good  collection  of  photographs  showing 
typical  installations  is  of  great  value  in 
interesting  a  prospective  cUvStomer,  as  well 
as  keeping  constantly  in  the  salesman's 
mind  the  wide  range  of  uses  for  electricity. 
He  should  also  keep  copious  and  systematic 
notes  of  his  work  and  recommendations. 
These,  with  a  scrap  book,  in  which  may  be 
preserved  clippings  describing  and  illus- 
trating novel  uses  of  electric  service,  may 
serve  a  very  useful  ])urpose. 

When  a  salesman  is  walking  about  through 
a  city  or  town  he  should  always  be  alert  to 
note  any  latent  opportunity  for  developing 
a  new  customer;  and  with  that  end  in  view, 
should  make  a  mental  analysis  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  sale  of  electrical  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  business  carried  on 
in  every  building  that  he  passes.  From  vsuch 
a  mental  analysis  he  may  frequently  deduce 
a  latent  possibility  of  introducing  electric 
service,  which,  if  followed  up,  will  jdeld 
a  customer. 

When  the  initial  installation  has  been 
made,    the   work   is   but   just   begun.      The 


customer  should  frequently  be  visited  and 
a  real  interest  manifested  in  the  success  of 
his  undertaking  and  the  satisfactory  opera- 
tion of  the  equipment  installed.  Such  visits 
are  not  only  of  great  value  in  building  up 
confidence  in  the  salesman  and  his  principals; 
but  they  make  for  better  acquaintance,  and 
offer  the  best  possible  opportunities  of 
introducing  other  uses  of  current  or  sug- 
gestions for  extensions  of  the  class  of  ser\4ce 
already  being  rendered. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  inadvisable  for  a 
salesman  to  spend  too  much  time  in  elaborat- 
ing the  technical  side  of  the  propositions 
which  he  presents  to  customers.  It  is  better 
to  make  the  principal  argument  along  the 
lines  of  general  results  to  be  secured  and  the 
ultimate  advantages  to  be  gained.  As  a  rule, 
prospective  customers  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  a  technical  description  of  the 
apparatus  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish 
them,  as  they  are  in  receiving  information 
as  to  its  fitness  for  proposed  use,  cost  of 
operation,  or  economics  to  be  secured.  A 
vacillating  customer  may  frequently  be  led 
to  close  a  contract  through  a  visit  to  an 
existing  installation  similar  to  the  one 
which  he  is  contemplating.  Salesmen,  there- 
fore, should  keep  themselves  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  success  which  attends 
every  installation  which  they  make,  and  the 
attitude  which  the  owner  may  be  expected  to 
assume  when  advising  a  x'isitor  in  regard  to 
the  satisfaction  that  he  has  obtained  from 
electrical  service. 

When  starting  a  new  salesman  on  his  work, 
I  think  no  better  directions  can  be  given 
him  than  these: 

Be  honest  in  your  representations  and  ad\'ice. 
Make  your  employer's  business  your  own,  and 
remember  that  the  unreserved  approval  of 
satisfied  customers  is  the  best  asset  that 
both  an  em|)loyer  and  a  salesman  can  enjoy. 

Be  observant  of  every  possibility  and 
op])ortimity  for  the  use  of  electricity. 

Be  receptive  for  every  new  and  valuable 
idea,  every  hint  and  every  suggestion  for 
obtaining  new  business  or  new  customers. 

Be  enthusiastic;  for  enthusiasm,  tempered 
with  good  judgment  and  joined  with  accurate 
knowledge,  will  surely  bring  success. 

Be  aggressive  in  following  up  every  pros- 
pect, and  in  endeavoring  to  find  legitimate 
purposes  for  which  every  customer  may  use 
more  electricity. 

Be  determined  that  you  will  achieve  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  salesman  in  the 
business. '' 
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A  salesman  must  not  only  use  his  physical 
eye  in  looking  for  business,  but  must  cultivate 
the  use  of  his  mental  eye  as  well.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  cite  the 
following  instance.  A  few  years  since,  I 
visited  a  large  city  where  the  General  Electric 
Company  had  a  selling  agency,  that  con- 
sidered itself  to  be  very  active.  The  Company 
felt  that  the  city  was  not  yielding  all  the 
business  that  it  should,  however,  and  having 
occasion  to  be  in  that  vicinity,  I  called  on 
this  agent.  After  a  very  pleasant  reception, 
he  volunteered  to  show  me  the  evidences 
of  his  activity  in  selling  motors.  As  we 
started  down  the  principal  street,  he  remarked 
that  he  was  turning  by  electricity  every  wheel 
that  could  possibly  be  thus  turned,  at  that 
time. 

We  came  to  a  large  brick  building, 
four  stories  in  height,  with  fireproof  shutters 
securely  closed.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
signs  of  life  in  the  building,  but  as  we  came 
opposite  the  first  of  two  doors,  I  noticed  on 
the  sidewalk  something  which  caused  me 
to  stop,  while  my  companion,  not  noticing 
my  halt  for  a  moment,  walked  on.  He  soon 
turned,  came  back  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
looking  at.  I  pointed  to  the  sidewalk  and 
suggested  that  there  was  evidence  of  a 
possibility  of  using  motors  in  that  building. 
"No,''  he  said,  *'that  building  is  a  store 
house.  There  is  no  machinery  in  there,  and 
it  is  used  but  very  little."  I  pointed  out  a 
number  of  thin  parallel  ridges  of  flour  on 
the  sidewalk,  which  showed  that  barrels  had 
been  rolled  between  the  door  and  the  curb. 
**Now,''  said  I  to  him,  "there  is  probably 
flour  in  that  building,  and  very  likely  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  it.  If  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  floors 
must  be  utilized  for  storing  it.  As  a  barrel 
of  flour  is  heavy,  there  must  be  some  means 
of  hoisting  it  from  floor  to  floor.  If  there  are 
hoists,  then  there  is  a  probable  use  for 
motors."  As  I  thus  commented,  we  had 
walked  along  until  we  were  opposite  the 
second  door  which  was  open;  and  glancing 
in,  we  could  see  four  burly  stevedores 
pulling  on  the  down  haul  of  an  old-fashioned 
rope  hoist,  with  which  they  were  hoisting 
flour.  Further  investigation  showed  that 
there  were  several  of  these  rope  hoists  in  the 
building  (which  was  a  wholesale  grocery 
and  provision  warehouse,  well  filled)  and 
that  manual  labor  for  hoisting  was  employed 
altogether.  Furthermore,  lanterns  were  used 
in  the  darkened  rooms.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  application  of  both  light  and 


power  that  my  friend  had  not  noticed, 
although  he  had  been  walking  by  this  building 
every  day  for  several  years.  His  mental  eye 
had  not  been  alert  to  this  particular  situation. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  called  to  his 
attention,  he  was  able  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  immediate  installation  of  both  light 
and  power. 

Having  now  touched  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  some  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  salesman's  qualifications  and  methods 
of  work,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  ensuring  that  your  capital,  which  is  your 
knowledge,  experience,  and  particularly  your 
favorable  and  wide  acquaintance,  yield  the 
largest  and  most  constant  returns;  and  while 
I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  securing 
new  customers,  I  feel  that  too  little  emphasis 
is  usually  laid  on  the  necessity  for  retaining 
the  old  ones,  and  systematically  making 
attempt  to  enlarge  their  purchases  or  secure 
information  from  them  which  will  lead  to 
new  business  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  which  we 
incur  to  discover  new  customers,  and  the 
activity  and  labor  which  supplement  it 
when  a  new  prospect  is  discovered,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  in  the  absorption  of  developing 
new  business  with  new  customers  a  very 
large  and  profitable  field,  and  one  which  is 
directly  at  the  salesman's  hand,  is  frequently 
overlooked,  or  at  least  unexploited  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  to  which  it  is  capable. 
I  refer  to  the  additional  business  which 
may  be  secured  from  those  who  are  already 
one's  customers.  In  the  case  of  these  people 
no  adv^ertising  and  no  introduction  is  neces- 
sary. The  preliminary  visits,  the  diplomatic 
phrases  and  guarded  advances  frequently 
employed  at  a  first  inter\aew,  are  not  required. 
We  were  obliged  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  these  old  customers  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  dealings; 
and  if  our  business  with  them  has  been 
properly  conducted  their  initial  confidence 
has  probably  been  strengthened  and  con- 
finned,  so  that  we  need  spend  no  time  in 
preliminaries  but  can  address  ourselves  to 
the  matter  in  hand  almost  at  once  without 
reservation  and  \\nthout  diffidence.  Further- 
more, the  old  customer  will  talk  with  us  more 
freely,  allow  us  more  latitude  in  seeking  to 
develop  possibilities  where  just  cause  may  be 
shown  for  urging  further  purchases,  and 
altogether  be  more  mellow  and  responsive 
than  the  brand-new  customer.  Too  often 
a  salesman,  having  effected  a  sale  and  believ- 
ing that  the  customer  will  afford  no  more 
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business  in  the  immediate  future,  not  only 
fails  to  express  an  interest  in  the  results 
which  have  attended  the  first  business 
undertaking,  but  entirely  fails  to  follow  up 
the  customer  properly  thereafter,  and  thus 
does  not  take  advantage  of  what  may  be 
a  great  latent  opportunity.  If  full  advantage 
were  taken  of  all  the  latent  possibilities 
which  exist  in  connection  with  or  through 
our  present  line  of  customers,  we  should 
most  of  us,  I  feel  sure,  be  enjoying  a  very 
considerably  greater  volume  of  business 
than  at  present. 

If  the  customer  has  been  induced  to  light 
his  store  or  factory,  the  salesman  who  closed 
the  contract  should  make  a  point  of  dropping 
in  frequently,  not  only  to  felicitate  his  patron 
on  the  improved  appearance  of  his  store  in 
general,  but  an  elTort  should  be  made  each 
time  to  pick  out  and  emphasize  some  special 
benefit  which  has  resulted  from  his  enter- 
prise, or  to  draw  sharp  contrasts  with  less 
efficient  means  of  illumination  employed 
elsewhere.  A  real  live  interest  should  also 
be  manifested  in  ascertaining  that  all  the 
apparatus  furnished  is  in  proper  adjustment 
and  operating  with  the  best  results.  After 
a  time  an  effort  should  be  made  to  enlist 
the  customer's  interest  in  other  uses  of 
electricity,  including  any  specialties  which 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  business 
in  any  way.  If  the  inertia  of  a  householder 
has  been  overcome  to  an  extent  that  he 
ado])ts  electric  lighting,  the  salesman  who 
made  the  sale  should,  before  his  x)ersonality  is 
forgotten,  or  before  he  loses  touch  with 
the  customer,  approach  him  again  in  an 
effort  to  develop  his  interest  in  electric 
heating,  cooking,  the  use  of  sewing  machine 
motors,  electrically  operated  ice  cream  freez- 
ers, washing  machines,  irons  and  all  other 
devices  which  find  place  in  domestic  use. 
It  would  not  be  desirable  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  all  these  electrical  services  at  once,  but 
they  should  be  taken  up  one  at  a  time  and 
as  soon  as  each  has  been  ado])ted  another 
should  be  i)ressed  without  undue  delay. 
Calls  on  the  women  of  the  household,  if 
])roperly  timed  and  made  by  a  salesman 
of  easy  address,  who  can  enlarge  on  the 
value  of  electrical  apj)lications  in  the  house- 
hold in  an  interesting  way,  and  who  really 
knows  enough  of  domestic  needs  to  meet 
the  women  on  commr)n  ground,  are  fre- 
qucTitly  prr)ductive  of  good  residts. 

I  am  vcTv  confident  that  the  majority  of 
salesmen,  especially  the  younger  ones,  having 
sold    an    equipment    of    lighting    or    power 


ajjparatus,  fail  to  follow  it  up  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner,  and  assure  themselves  that 
it  is  operating  to  the  customer's  satisfaction. 
After  such  an  installation  has  been  made  and 
the  customer  has  paid  his  bill,  not  only  is  it 
a  source  of  i:)articular  gratification  to  him 
if  the  man  who  sold  it  is  interested  enough 
to  come  in,  once  in  a  while,  to  ascertain 
if  he  is  satisfied,  and  the  apparatus  or  ser\4ce 
is  continuing  to  give  good  results;  but, 
as  well,  such  visits  betoken  the  agent's 
confidence  in  the  ser\'ice  and  apparatus 
which  he  sells  and  beget  new  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  customer.  The  display 
of  such  interest  goes  very  far  to  cement 
friendship  and  strengthen  that  '*  entente 
cordiale"  which  must  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  salesman's  stock  in  trade.  A 
man  who  does  this  can  obtain  a  hearing 
in  presenting  a  new  proposition  when  a 
stranger,  although  provided  with  the  strongest 
letters  of  introduction  or  coming  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  would  not  be 
heard.  Furthermore,  a  customer  thus  looked 
after  can,  and  frequently  will,  voluntarily 
give  the  salesman  remarkably  good  points 
concerning  the  wants  of  others  with  whom 
he  may  be  acquainted,  or  will  even  divulge 
a  latent  interest  in  some  nebulous  plan  of 
his  own,  which  he  would  not  dream  of 
disclosing  to  a  comparative  stranger,  and 
which  still  may  be  crystallized  into  an  order 
by  a  resourceful  salesman.  He  will  allow 
the  salesman  in  whom  he  has  confidence 
to  go  over  his  factory  or  his  store  and  make 
the  most  intimate  investigations  into  the 
additional  i)ossibilities  for  utilizing  other 
electrical  devices,  and  otherwise  afford  him 
facilities  and  opportunities  quite  out  of 
reach  of  the  new  salesman.  I  think  that 
every  solicitor  should  make  it  a  definite  part 
of  his  routine  work  to  visit  all  his  customers 
frequently  enough  to  preserve  their  close 
acquaintance  and  full  confidence;  and  when 
business  is  somewhat  quiet  and  routine 
work  diminished  in  consequence,  then 
is  an  auspicious  time  to  work  over  the  old 
ground  and  take  out  whatever  values  have 
been  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  the  rush 
of  past  activities. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  let  me  reiterate  that 
a  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  successful  sales- 
man must  love  his  work ;  be  indefatigible  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  his  business  in  general, 
and  the  products  he  sells  in  particular;  cultivate 
a  conservatively  optimistic  and  cheerful  dis- 
position; take  a  broad  view  of  life;  aim  high; 
be  strictly  honest  and  ever  industrious. 
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The  vicissitudes  and  trials,  the  achievements 
and  conquests  of  one  who  aims  to  be  a  true  sales- 


—  If) 


If  you  can  keep  your  bead  when  all  about  you 
Arc  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  yuu 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 
T  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lic^, 
r  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating, 
d  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 


If   you   can   dream — and    not   make   dreams   your 

master; 
If  you  can  think^and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim. 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  these  two  impostors  just  the  same; 
^i  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you*ve  spoken 
"wisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
r  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 
nd  stoop  and  build  *em  up  with  worn-out  tools; 


man  and  therefore  a  true  man,  are  well  summed 
up  in  one  of  Kipling's  latest  poems^  "  If": 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings. 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  ure  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them:    "Hold  on!*' 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 
Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch; 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  hut  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds*  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 
And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  man,  my  son* 


USE  OF  ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  BY  GAS  COMPANIES 

By  J,  E.  KEAFiNS 


general  discussion  of  this  subject 
aaturally  divides  itself  under  two  distinct 
headings,  principally  because  of  the  com- 
ncrcial  situation.  The  first  di\4sion  covers 
the  use  of  electrically  i>ropclled  vehicles  by 
corporations  whose  entire  interest  is  confined 


Stectrlcally  Propelled  Vehictr«  Cantatnltig  a  Motor  1 
CentfifuBAl  Pump 

to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  when  used  by 
eh  companies  the  motive  is  primarily 
siness  economy,  it  being  found  that  the 
wer^operated    vehicle    is    less    expensive 

han  wagons  drawn  by  horses. 


The  second  division  deals  with  the  increas* 
ing  tendency  of  companies  marketing  both 
gas  and  electricity  to  use  storage  battery 
vehicles  for  reasons  other  than  purely  opc^rat* 
ing  economy;  that  is,  to  present  to  the  public 
a  working  demonstration  of  the  practicability 
of  electric  wagons  and  thereby 
stimulate  the  local  use  of  such  wagons. 
This  results  in  another  source  of 
revenue  in  the  sale  of  electric  current 
for  battery  charging. 

In  this  article  no  attempt  will  be 
mEide  to  set  forth  any  facts  on  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  com- 
mercial electric  power  wagon  versus  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  because  almost 
every  case  must  be  studied  separately. 
A  few  general  statements  derived  from 
reliable  sources  after  an  experience  of 
ten  years  are  nevertheless  interesting, 
the  most  important  of  which  are: 

First:  Any  vehicle  user  wiio  can 
so  arrange  his  work  as  to  keep  a 
motor  wagon  busy  t>()  per  cent,  of 
the  time  will  find  it  cheaper  than 
to  do  the  same  work  with  horses. 

Second :     Motor     transportation 
economies  do  not  necessitate  the  use 
of  a   large  number  of  machines,  as 
many  concerns  using  but  one  motor 
wagon  find  it  profitable. 

Third:  One  electric  vehicle  will,  in  gen- 
eral^ do  the  w^ork  of  two  horse-drawn  wagons, 
reducing  the  time  of  labor  on  trucking  and 
delivery  from  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent» 
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Fourth:  Counting  every  item  entering' 
into  the  cost  of  operation,  results  show  that 
the  electric  commercial  vehicle^  used  instead 
of  horses,  will  save  its  cost  during  the  third 


iM 


^UL 


Fig.  2.     Another  View  ol  the  Elpcinc  Pumping  Vehicle 
Shown  in  Pig.  1 

year  of  its  use  and   sometimes  during  the 
second  year. 

Fifth:     The   accepted   life   of   an    electric 
vehicle  is  from  8  to  10  years,  based  upon  the 


labor  piu-poses  required  by  the  business  of 
a  gas  company,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
of  Philadelphia  employs  regularly  at  its 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works  six  wagons  of  2000 
pounds  capacity  and  one  of  two  tons  capacity, 
while  the  Central  Union  Gas  Company  of 
New  York  has  two  3- ton  machines  in  its 
service.  The  New  England  Gas  and  Coke 
Company  employs  three  3I2  ton  trucks, 
while  the  combined  service  companies  ofi 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  New  1 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Denver,  Colo,,  and  others,! 
have  long  used  them  with  success  and 
economy,  for  delivering  meters,  gas  ranges, 
water  heaters  and  cooking  appiiances.  The 
vehicles  owned  by  the  above  mentioned 
companies  were  all  manufactured  by  the 
General  Vehicle  Comi>any  of  Long  Island 
City,  who  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  1 
cuts  appearing  in  this  article  and  the  con- 
densed specifications  of  their  different  sized 
vehicles  given  below.  h 

Figs.  1 ,  2  and  3  show  an  original  and  | 
novel  electric  vehicle  which  this  company 
recently  built  for  the  Edison  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Compan  y  of  Boston .  They  present  very 
clearly  the  interesting  uses  to  which  similar 
outfits  could  be  [mt  by  other  companies. 
As  seen,  the  wagon  carries  a  motor-driven 
direct-connected  centrifugal  pump,  which  is 
used  for  pimiping  out  manholes  and  flooded 
conduits.  Electric  light  and  telephone  com- 
panies are  using  other  types  of  electric 
wagons,  equipped  for  their  various  needs 
with  hoists,  winches  and  windlasses  suitable 
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Capacity    . 

1000  LB. 

Delivery 

2000  LB. 
Express 

2  TONS 

Express  Truck 

'■ 

3  H  TONS 

Freight  Truck 

5  TONS 

Slow  Freighter 

Type  of  vehicle 

High     1     Low 

High 

Low 

Beer      Standard 

Wagon 

Wagon 

Seat 

Seat 

Seat 
8 

Seat 

Truck 

Trufk 
7 

SiJt'i-tl  in  miles  j)LT  huur 

12 

10 

9 

0 

8 

•r 

Mik-age  travel  on  one  charge 

4o 

45 

45 

45 

40 

40 

35              35 

Whctl-basc 

8.3  H' 

102' 

iim' 

1 1 1  lu' 

125' 

125' 

129'           ins* 

Gauge 

5'/ 

t>0' 

61' 

er 

65' 

65' 

mH'      60  J/ 

Overall  length 

126" 

loOH' 

181  .4' 

16()V 

199' 

184' 

203'           215' 

Overall  width 

67' 

72* 

74  H' 

74  H' 

79" 

79' 

7^'             79' 

width 

41' 

48' 

56' 

56' 

60" 

60* 

65'             72' 

Clear  loading  space 

lenKth 

72* 

9e' 

137' 

120' 

154' 

ia7' 

160* 

lar 

heiiiht 

60' 

66' 

72* 

72' 

72' 

72* 

72' 

72* 

Height  of  platform  loaded 

32* 

36  W' 

42' 

42* 

40  M' 

40  H' 

41 H' 

*m 

excellent   condition    of   hundreds   that    have 
been  operating;  from  <5  to  S  years. 

The  practicability  of  the  modern   electric 
truck  for  all  general  trucking,  delivery  and 


for  drawing  cable  through  conduits,  erecting 
poles,  stretching  wires,  etc.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  before  long  gas  compaTiies 
will   make   use   of   labor  and    construction 
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wagons  electrically  operated,  equipped  wnth 
motor  driven  tools  for  pumping  out  street 
main  drips,  tapping  mains ^  threading  pipes, 
and  performing  many  similar  operations, 
the  necessary  power  being  taken  from  the 
storage  battery  equipment.  It  may  be  found 
necessary,  however,  when  tapping  mains,  to 
use  a  flexible  driving  shaft  in  order  to  keep 
the  motor  away  from  escaping  gas. 

For  general  commercial  work  within  its 
working  radius,  that  is,  within  the  mileage 
capacity  of  the  modem  storage  battery,  the 
electric  vehicle  is  found  to  be  far  more 
economical  and  reliable  than  the  gasolene 
machine,  while  its  greater  safety  from  fire 
risks,  smooth  and  quiet  operation,  freedom 
from  disagreeable  odor  and  dirt,  simplicity 
and  greater  durability,  represent  additional 
advantages  of  great  value. 

In  considering  the  second  subdivision, 
that  is,  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  by  com- 
bined gas  and  electric  companies,  we  shall  not 
consider  the  large  number  of  companies 
who  are  at  the  present  time  using  electric 
vehicles  for  such  work  as  general  trucking  and 
motor  wagons,  repair  trucks,  construction 
wagons,  wagons  for  overhead  repair  and  arc 
light  trimming,  as  they  have  already  found 
the  investment  highly  profitable  by  compar- 
ison with  horse  haulage  costs.  We  shall  refer 
particularly  to  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  electric  central  stations  and  combined  gas 
and  electric  plants,  in  showing  the  local 
nierchants  the  many  advantages  and  econ- 
omies of  motor  trucking  and  deliver\^ 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  mer- 
chants is  that  the  cost  of  battery  charging  and 
operation  is  high.  It  therefore  seems  quite 
e\'ident,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly   all 


central  stations  maintain  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day  a  large  unused  load,  that  they 
could  stimulate  a  local  interest  by  offering 
a    reduced    rate    to    the    public   for   storage 


Fift,  3. 


Netti  View  of  Pump  and  Motor  InitaLled  in 
Vehicle  of  Fig,  1 


batter>^  charging,  since  they  can  arrange  to 
charge  the  batteries  at  such  times  as  their 
load  IS  low.  This  additional  revenue  wotild 
entail  practically  no  expense,  as  the  current, 
labor  and  other   details   are  available,   and 


Figi.  4  and  5.     2000  Lb.  ElectricsUy  Propelled  Trucka 
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every  central  station  could  make  use  of 
them  without  an  additional  investment  and 
practically  no  increase  in  operating  expense. 


Fig.  6.     QcnerBl  Utility  Truck.  Electrically  Propelled 

A  few  statements  as  to  how  this  may  be 
brought  about  might  be  presented.  In  the 
first  place  it  should  be  carefully  understood 
that  the  average  automobile  agent  trained 
in  the  selling  of  pleasure  cars  only,  is  of 
practically  no  service  in  the  selling  of  power 
wagons.  The  arguments  and  methods  used  in 
the  sale  of  pleasure  ears  carry  lit  tie  weight  in 
selling  power  vehicles  and  the  successful  agent 
must  be  capable  of  grasping  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  working  capacity  of  the  vehicle  he  olTers. 
The  agent  must  select  for  the  customer  the 
correct  size,  that  is,  determine  whether  it  is  to 
be  of  1000  pounds,  one^  two,  three  and  one- 
half,  or  five  tons  capacity,  and  how  many 
machines  of  each  size  will  do  the  work  effi- 
ciently-  In  addition  to  this  he  must  be 
familiar  with  the  various  routes,  number  of 
trips,  handling  of  loads,  etc,  in  order  to 
give  his  customer  the  advantage  of  all  the 
savings  possible  in  the  use  of  the  electric 
vehicle.  This,  one  can  readily  see,  is  a  very 
diiferent  problem  from  selling  an  ordinary 
pleasure  car. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  vehicle  industry 
the   manufacturers    can    canvass   thoroughly 


only  the  largest  industrial  centers  and  cannot 
expect     to     reach    every     central     station, 
even   through   the    medium   of    advertising. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  if  the  central 
station  would   take   advantage   of   this 
additional    field   of  revenue,   they    ^ill 
necessarily  have  to  push  it  on  their  own 
initiative,   just    as    they    have    pushed 
electric   cooking,  lighting,  motors,  etc., 
and  in  the  case  of  combined  gas   and 
electric  companies,  the  sale  of  gas  and 
gas  ranges.      This  may  necessitate  the 
building  of  a  garage  and  the  organizing 
of  a  vehicle  department,  with  inspectors  I 
and  salesmen  of  ability;  in  which  case 
the    local    agency   for   some  first   class] 
vehicle   should  be  secured,   and   profit  [ 
derived  not  only  from  the  sale  of  power 
for  charging  batteries  but  also  from  the  | 
sale  of  the  \'ehicle.     In  this   way   the  i 
interests  of  the  local  business  men  can  be 
furthered  by  oiTering  them  inducements 
to  use  electric  vehicles  that  the  ordinary 
local  agent  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  offer. 
In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  necessarv  1 


Fig.   7.     2000  Lb.  Electrically  Propelled  Track 

to  have  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  electric  vehicle  manufacturer, 
central  station  management,  the  user  and 
the  consumer. 
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SERIES  LIGHTING  TRANSFORMERS 
By  J.  J.  Frank 


Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
series  incandescent  lamps  in  locations  where 
the  only  available  source  of  power  was  a 
series  arc  lij^htin^^  circuit.  For  the 
operation  of  such  incandescent  lamps 
in  places  where  the  potential  of  a  scries 
circuit  is  objectionable,  there  has  been 
developed  a  new  line  of  lighting  trans- 
formers designed  for  series  operation. 
The  j>rimary  winding  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  arc  circuity  and  under 
all  conditions  of  load  on  the  secondary 
carries  the  full  current  of  the  series 
circuit.  The  secondary  circuit  supplies 
constant  current  to  the  group  of  series 
incandescent  lamps.  The  connections 
are  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  L 

For  satisfactory  operation  of  the  in- 
candescent   lamps    it    is    desirable    to 
obtain   as   nearly   constant    current    as 
possible  in  the  secondary  circuit.     The 
design  of  the  transformers  is  such   as 
to  secure  a  regulation  of  the  secondary 
current    within    2   per  cent,   above   or 
below  normal  from  no-load  to  full-load. 
In  such  a  transformer  it  is  also  desirable 
that  the  secondary  voltage  shall  not  rise  ex- 
cessively if  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened 
while  the  full  current  in  the  primary  winding 
>ntinues  to  flow.     A  drooping  characteristic 
the  secondary  voltage  has  been  secured  by 
1  designing  the  core  of  the  transformer  that 


150  per  cent,  of  its  normal  full-load  value. 
A  characteristic  regulation  curv-e,  from  a 
O.o  kv-a.,  5.5  ampere,  1:1  ratio  transfonner, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Olflgram  of  Connccticmi  of  Series  LtKhtinB 
TrAnsformer 

section  of  the  niagnctic  circuit  is  con- 
tracted at  several   points.     This   permits  of 
ituration  of  the  iron  \^^th  no  current  in  the 
econdary    winding    and    limits    the    open 
reuit  secondary  \'oltage  to  approximately 


Fig.  2.     Charvcterittic  Rcs\ilation  Curve,  obtained  from  H  kv-m.  S-S 
Ampere  Seriei  Lightinft  Traniformer 

The  general  construction  of  such  a  trans« 
former  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  containing 
box  or  case  consists  of  a  funnel  shaped  casting, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a  shelf  or  bracket 
with  slots  for  bolting  the  transformer  to  the 
cross  arm  of  a  pole  or  other  support.  In  the 
lower  end  of  the  box  is  a  large  porcelain 
bushing  through  which  pass  the  primary  or 
high  tension  leads  in  a  double  conductor 
rubber  insulated  cable.  The  secondary  or 
low  tension  cable  is  brought  through  the 
back  of  the  case  beneath  the  overhanging 
bracket. 

The  coils  are  form  wound,  and  after  being 
insulated  are  assembled  together  with  the 
secondary  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  primary. 
The  primary  winding  is  insulated  from  both 
secondary  and  core  to  withstand  a  test  of 
20,000  volts.  The  core  forms  the  central 
outside  surface  of  the  transforrner  and  is 
surmounted  by  the  cover »  in  the  top  of  which 
is  an  eye  bolt  for  convenience  in  lifting. 
After  the  case,  transformer,  and  cover  have 
been  assembled  and  tightly  bolted  together, 
the  interior  is  filled  with  hot  insulating 
compound,  poured  in  through  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  cover.     The  windings   arc    thus 
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encased  in  a  solid  mass  of  insulating  com- 
pound, which  assists  in  conducting  the  heat 
to  the  outside  surface. 

Fig.    3    illustrates    the    standard    outdoor 
construction.     The  transformer  mav  be  con- 


The  40- watt  transformer,  Fig.  5,  was  developed 
particular!}-  for  the  Rochester  Railway  & 
Light  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  have 
already  acquired  some  250  of  them  for  use 
in  connection  with  their  system  of  lighting 


r^^  i,     fnmtttmt.  ^.^ir^^je  Cgactractioo  of  Series 
Z^ttfU'-JAC  T?«e3«£winer 

•-*r^ .,».'',  r//,  '.v:  >yy^j&iyA  "Hub way*'  type  by 
•AnAui'/Aii  y.i*.  ^rx^ .zr-^rrA^/Ti  of  the  primary-  and 
^-.'vvwiti-.' ;  v<v.;>.^-/..  F:;;.  4  illustrates  a  40 
r  ii .  .niV'*' «:;  ir^r.  r'orrr.frr,  showing  the  metal 
i/u::t!U/   '/;    V'.w'.r.  rr,rirj:r,^ion  is  made  to  the 


The  secondarv 


Fie.  S.     40  Watt  Tmsfonner  for  Lighting  3.5 
Ampere  liasda  Lamps 

fire-alarm  boxes  by  means  of  40-watt,  3.5 
ampere  tur.i:s:en  lamps.  An  interesting 
description  of  the  scheme  is  given  in  an 
article  entitled  "Lighted  Fire- Alarm  Boxes 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,"  Electrical  World, 
December  2vi.  1910. 

WT.ervver  these  transformers  have  been 
installtxi  they  have  proved  satisfactory  in 
operarior..  Their  extension  to  series  arc 
livrhtir.*:,  where  the  high  potential  of  the 
series   ciroi:::   is  objectionable,  has  widened 


ri«.  4      40  Watt  Subway  Transformer  ihcv.?«  lkl(C«:  Gl£ihcD<s  for  Coonccting 
to  Lead  Armor  o£  S^bw-ay  CjtSie 


/ : .    •  / .  •  \ .'.  r ^/ ;  :•; r.  h  =.  ma i i  ir-:-::  v : v-c . 

/■\'.y  r:/rif\f;  to  a  cor.^^T  yiv-o 

•  i    r,  '■':.(.  iroT:  pioo  bv  a  star.viard 

r 

',•■     --//r.r    ^levelopmeni    these 
■A^.'-    f.r-Iir;:-:   a   ready  market* 


:h<*.r  ,;'/vlioai:iv>n  to  many  problems  of  rural 
,i:u;  v'::cnor  lighting.  Their  light  weight  and 
:^i'.:  x.v:::,utie<l  construction,  with  none  of  the 
«^::t*:tviuic  troubles  of  oil  filled  transformers, 
nuke  clfeem  desirable  wherever  such  trans- 
ficNnms  ai^  ncjuirecL 
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NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION 


The  1910-1911  session  of  the  Schenectady 
section  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  2oth 
April  when  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
Mr.  Willcox,  assistant  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  Company's  lamp  works,  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  read  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  the 
metal  filament  lamp  to  the  illuminating 
industry.  Mr.  Willcox,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  Euro] jo 
and  South  America,  drew  many  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  position  of  the 
industry  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 
He  showed  that  the  development  of  the 
metal  filamiCnt  lamp  had  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  every  branch  of  the  illuminating 
industry,  and  further  expressed  the  belief 
that  it  was  destined  for  marked  development 
and  extended  application  in  the  future. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  Mr.  A.  A.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Baldwin  were  among  the 
contributors  to  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper. 

The  success  of  the  Schenectady  section 
during  the  past  session  has  been  an  index 
of  the  general  activity  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  throughout  the  country. 
The  membership  has  continued  to  show  a 
marked  increase  from  month  to  month,  and 
signs  of  health  and  activity  are  everywhere 
in  evidence;  so  that  the  results  of  the  session 
of  1911-1912,  which  commences  on  October 
1st,  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  New  York  during  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  June  .'M.  The  business 
program  includes  Ki  sessions,  at  which  24 
papers  and  nearly  40  committee  reports 
will  be  presented,  and  the  program  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  imi)ressive  one. 

During  convention  week  the  Schenectady 
section  will  be  in  j^ossession  of  a  suite  of 
offices  located  in  the  Engineering  Building 
on  ^^9th  Street,  and  stenographic  assistance 
will  also  be  placed  at  its  disposal.  The 
members  of  the  Section  will  therefore  be  fully 
posted  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
and  will  be  placed  in  possession  of  information 
other  than  may  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  technical  press. 

Very  considerable  interest  will  center  in 
the  transactions  of  the  commercial  section  of 
the  Association  at  the  National  Convention. 


Although  of  recent  birth,  this  section  can 
show  a  membership  of  some  700  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  convention  week  this  will  have 
reached  the  thousand  mark;  there  should  be 
little  difficulty  in  attaining  this  figure  if  the 
advantages  of  membership  are  fully  realized 
by  all  sections  of  the  electrical  community. 
Copious  reports  illustrated  with  plans,  blue 
prints  and  photographs  will  be  presented  at 
the  meetings  of  the  various  committees.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  includi'  i)c>wer  applica- 
tions, ornamental  street  lighting,  sign  illumi- 
nating, residence  business  and  application  of 
electricity  in  rural  districts;  and  these  reports 
and  publications,  continued,  as  they  probably 
will  be,  from  year  to  year  will  constitute  a 
compendium  of  infonnation  upon  commercial 
electrical  matters  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
members  of  the  commercial  section. 

PRESENTATION   OF  EDISON   MEDAL 
TO  F.   J.   SPRAGUE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  10,  1911,  on  which 
occasion  the  Edison  Medal  was  presented 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Sprague  for  meritorious  achieve- 
ments in  the  development  of  electric  traction 
and  other  branches  of  electrical  engineering. 

The  program  included  the  presentation 
of  the  medal  and  certificate  of  award  by 
Professor  D.  C.  Jackson,  President  of  the 
Institute,  followed  by  several  addresses 
relating  esj)ecially  to  those  lines  of  electrical 
work,  the  deve^o})ment  of  which  has  been 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Sprague's  genius. 

]\Ir.  W.  S.  Andrews,  consulting  engineer 
with  the  General  Electric  Company,  was 
invited  to  attend  the  above  fimction  as  guest 
of  honor,  as  a  graceful  compliment  in  con- 
sideration of  his  early  association  with  Mr. 
Frank  Sprague  in  central  station  work. 

THE  FIRST  ALTERNATOR  BUILT 
IN   AMERICA 

On  May  4th,  the  fourth  annual  dinner 
of  the  Pittsfield  section  of  the  A.I.E.E.  was 
held  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  commercial  application 
in  this  country  of  the  transformer  and  the 
alternating  current  generator.  Mr.  William 
Stanley,  the  pioneer  of  alternating  current 
transmission  work  in  America,  delivered  the 
principal  speech  of  the  evening,  upon  the 
subject,  "Our  First  Alternating  Current  Plant 
and  How  it  Started.'*     The  keynote  of  the 
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whole  function  wtis  naturally  one  of  reminis- 
cence and  a  number  of  interesting  incidents 
and  experiences  were  related  by  the  other 
speakers  of  the  eveninj^'  n.en  who  in  the 
^eighties  were  assisting;  in  the  uphill  pioneer 
work,  and  whose  names  are  now  household 
words  throughout  the  industry. 

The  souvenir  nxnu  issued  on  tliis  occasion 
contains  a  coj)y  of  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Stanley  for  the  Electrical  Review  in  Feb- 
ruary, HK)2,  in  which  the  author  describes 
his  original  generator  imjx^rted  from  England 
and  his  transformers  designed  for  stei)i.)inj^ 
ut)  from  500  to  oOOO  volts  and  down  a^'ain 
from  3000  to  oOO.  He  also  tells  of  the  research 
and  experiments  upon  which  he  based  the 
design  of  the  first  Westinghouse  alternator 
installed  at  Buffalo  in  the  fall  of  iSSli.  This 
machine  normally  o];erated  at  400  volts,  and 
had  the  wonderfully  good  regulation  of  less 
than  o  per  cent,  when  the  load  was  increased 
from  one  lamjj  to  full  load. 

The  whole  subject  was  but  imijcrfectly 
understood  and  designing  was  largely  a  matter 
of  guesswork,  but  in  the  early  'nineties  trans- 
formers were  operating  ujj  to  10,000  volts. 
In  1002  Mr.  Stanley  mentioned  that  a  system 
was  in  operation  at  00,000  volts  and  ])ro])h- 
esied  that,  reckoning  from  thai  time,  the 
next  20  years  would  probably  witness  as  re- 
markable a  development  as  the  two  preceding 
decades.  Half  of  this  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  ])ro])h- 
esics  are  destined  to  be  fully  borne  out. 

COMING  CHICAGO  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  A.   I.   E.  E. 

We  have  received  an  advance  notice  of 
the  forthcoming  annual  convention  of  the 
A.  I.  E.  E.  to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Shennan, 
Chicago,  on  Jime  2()th  to  .'iOth  inclusive.  The 
list  of  paj^ers  to  be  presented  at  the  conven- 
tion is  not  yet  comjjlete,  but  a  glance  at  the 
partial  list  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  prac- 
tically every  i)hase  of  electrical  activity  will 
receive  expert  treatment. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  convention  has 
been  held  in  Chicago,  although  the  electrical 
attractions  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  are 
excejUicmal  in  interest  and  variety.  Due 
advantage  will  l)c  taken  of  the  oiJ])ortunity 
afforded  in  this  direction,  and  the  ])rogram 
will  include  a  number  of  vn.sits  to  these  points 
of  interest ;  various  social  functions  will  also 
be  held,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  UUl  convention  of  the  Institute  will  be 
one  of  the  most  sucoessEul  in  its  history. 


IOWA  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION 

'i^he  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa 
It)lectrical  Associatic^n  was  held  in  Davenport, 
l(nva,  April  1 0th  and  20th.  The  opening 
address  of  President  Crawford  was  followed 
by  tiiC  reports  of  the  various  committees. 
That  of  the  comniittee  on  grounded  second- 
aries is  particularly  interesting  and  comprises 
son.e  results  of  tests  made  on  various  ground- 
ing devices,  including  plates  of  iron,  copper 
and  aluminium,  as  well  as  piping  of  various 
bores,  in  earth  and  in  charcoal.  The  general 
(oriclusion  arrived  at  would  .seem  to  be  that 
galvanized  iron  ])ipe  is  capable  of  providing 
the  best  ground,  and  also  that  plates  buried 
in  charcoal  pro\^ide  a  less  efficient  ground 
than  when  buried  in  plain  Iowa  soil. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  were  also 
presented  dealing  with  such  .subjects  as  record- 
ing charts  for  transmission  systems,  refriger- 
ating considered  both  as  actual  central  station 
ice  making  and  also  as  a  central  station  load, 
underground  distribution,  systems  of  rating, 
electric  automobiles,  ornamental  curb  illumi- 
nation, industrial  heating  loads,  etc.  We 
have  no  sj)ace  here  to  report  these  papers  in 
full,  but  the  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  scope  included  by  these  contributions. 

Particidar  mention  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, of  the  re])ort  of  the  comniittee  on  facts 
and  factors,  as  this  constitutes  a  very  com- 
plete record  of  Iowa  central  station  activity. 
The  re])ort  includes  a  table  showing  returns 
from  thirty-one  central  stations,  which  should 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  interested  in 
central  station  economy,  as  authentic  data  of 
this  kind  is  usually  hard  to  come  by.  The 
returns  are  divided  u])  into  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  ])0])ulation  of  the  district  served  by 
each  individual  station.  Results  for  1900  and 
for  1011  are  given  and  the  tabulated  figures 
include*  p<)pulation  of  districts  served,  ais- 
tomers  per  hundred  of  population,  station 
rating,  ratio  of  station  rating  to  connected 
load,  average  load,  annual  load  factor,  with 
further  statistics  as  to  investment,  gross 
income  and  expenditure.  Averages  for  each 
grou])  are  given,  as  well  as  the  grand  averages 
for  all  grou])s.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
of  100!)  and  lOl  I  show  that  the  station  rating 
])er  cai)ita  has  increased  very  considerably, 
and  Mr.  Austin  Burt,  comjMler  of  the  report, 
draws  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  the 
advc'iU  of  the  tungsten  lamp  has  favorably 
influenced  the  demand  for  electric  ser\'ice. 

The  tal)le  referred  to  is  excellently  arranged 
and  is  rei)roduced  in  full  by  the  Electrical 
World,  Ai)ril  27th. 
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THE  CENTRIFUGAL  COMPRESSOR  FOR 
CUPOLA  USE 

Modem  processes  for  the  production  of  all 
grades  of  steel  have  been  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  that  this  metal  has  to  a 
large  extent  superseded  cast  iron  in  many 
engineering  structures  and  machines.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  engineers  this  tendency  has 
perhaps  been  carried  too  far,  with  the  result 
that  steel  and  wrought  iron  are  often  em- 
ployed for  duties  which  could  be  pcrfnnned 
by  cast  iron  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 
The  problem  upon  which  the  iron  founder  is 
at  present  engaged  is  to  obt&in  a  cast  iron 
of  a  sufficiently  high  grade  as  to  uniformity, 
tetiacityt  hardness  and  density,  to  enable  it 
to  regain  its  old  position  in  the  eyes  of 
mechanical  engineers  for  certain  classes  of 
work — ^a  position  which  has  been  usurped  by 
steel  or  wrought  iron,  phosphor  bronze  or 
other  more  costly  alloy. 

Conservatism,  or  the  tendency  to  cling  to 
tradittonal  practice,  has  in  the  past  hampered 
the  iron  founder's  art  and  retarded  its 
progre^ss;  but  of  recent  years  greater  enter- 
prise has  been  e\ndenced,  and  close  attention 
is  now  being  paid  to  ways  and  means  of 
perfecting  all  the  details  of  the  craft  which 
go  towards  impro^nng  the  nattire  of  the 
finished    product. 

The  chemistry  of  the  subject  alone  requires, 
and  is  recei\4ng,  the  attention  of  men  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  research  is  carried 
otit  to  determine  the  mixture  of  pig  irons 
which  will  produce  the  best  results,  and 
the  correct  percentage  of  all  the  various 
elements  in  the  mixture,  carbon,  silicon, 
phosphorus,  manganese  and  sulphur.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  question  of 
molding  constitutes  in  itself  a  study  for  the 
specialist,  and  presents  a  large  field  for  the 
introduction  of  labor-sa^4ng  machines;  and 
although  the  personal  element  in  this  depart- 
ment will  always  he  conspicuous,  machine 
molding  is  obtaining  a  wide  popularity  for 
a  variety  of  work.  The  intermediate  stage 
concerns  the  design  and  operation  of  the 


cupola  itself,  and  any  advantage  which  may 
be  obtained  from  other  refinements  may  be 
negatived  through  neglect  of  the  importance 
of  this  stage. 

In  the  operation  of  the  cupola  one  of  the 
most  important  points  to  be  considered  is 
the  source  of  power  that  supplies  the  air  to 
the  fxiel ;  and  this  lirings  us  to  the  question  of 
the  requirements  which  must  be  fulfilled  by 
the  fan  or  compressor,  or  whatever  device  is 
employed  for  furnishing  the  driving  power 
of  the  air  supply. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint,  pressure  itself 
is  not  required  for  assisting  combustion 
of  the  fuel  in  the  cupola,  but  simply 
to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen; 
it  therefore  serv^es  as  a  motive  power  for 
carrying,  or  rather  driving,  the  oxygen  to 
the  carbon  in  the  fueL  From  a  mechanical 
standpoint,  however,  pressure  is  required,  as 
it  serves,  to  a  certain  extent,  actually  to  sup- 
port the  charge  in  the  cupola.  In  order  that 
the  operation  of  the  cupola  may  be  steady 
and  regular,  it  is  essential  that  the  charge 
descend  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  that  the  air 
pressure  be  even  and  steady.  Of  all  machines 
that  have  been  devised  for  suppUHng  the  air 
pressure  there  is  none  which  is  capable  of 
providing  this  steady  action  to  the  extent 
achieved  by  the  centrifugal  compressor.  The 
introduction  of  this  type  of  machine  is  of 
recent  date,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the 
success  with  which  it  has  already  met  will 
ensure  its  extended  application  for  foundry 
use  in  the  future.  Regarded,  too,  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  the  centrifugal  com- 
pressor is  a  desirable  machine.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  energy  used 
in  the  compressor  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
melted  in  the  cupola  in  a  given  time,  this  type 
of  machine  shows  a  greater  economy  than 
any  other  known  type. 

We  are  publishing  on  page  309  of  this 
issue  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  H,  Rice,  in  which 
will  be  found  a  full  description  of  the  operation 
of  the  centrifugal  compressor,  and  a  more 
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detailed  explanation  of  the  advantages  which 
are  obtained  with  this  type  of  machine  for 
cupola  use.  A  further  point  %vhich  the  author 
brings  out  in  this  paper  is  that  the  mistake 
of  over-estimating  the  quantity  of  air  required 
is  frequently  made.  The  point  which  is 
usually  lost  sight  of  in  such  conditions  is 
that  all  air  forced  into  the  cupola  undergoes 
an  increase  in  temperature  before  it  can  enter 
into  combustion;  and  if  a  greater  quantity 
enters  the  cupola  than  can  be  utiUzcd  in  com- 
bustion, the  surplus  will  simply  absorb  useful 
heat  and  thus  tend  to  retard  the  meltings 
besides  causing  an  tinnecessary  destruction 
of  the  cupola's  Uning. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE 
CONVENTION 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
XationaJ  Electric  Light  Association  was  held 
m  New  York  from  May  30th  to  June  3rd» 
The  growth  of  the  Association  was  impres- 
sivcly  illustrated  by  the  record  attendance; 
but  more  than  this,  the  presentation  of 
seventy  papers  and  reports,  and  their  unusually 
thorough  discussion,  proved  beyond  question 
that  the  serious  business  of  the  convention 
was  sticccssfully  accomplished ;  and  a  mighty 
isDpetiu^  was  given  to  the  industry  through  the 
imtl«d  efforts  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  most 
reipODsible  central  station  men  of  the  country, 
sut  well  ai*  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
fiijuiiifaclunng  organizations. 

Valuable  reports  of  these  proceedings  are 
to  be  frjrund  in  the  columns  of  the  weekly 
prcsi  and  elsewhere,  and  to  attempt  further 
repmductton  would  require  many  issues  of 
the  Gekekal  Electric  Review.  Perhaps 
wc  may  be  excused,  how^ever,  for  adverting 
to  the  fthare  which  the  manufacturer  takes  in 
tht*  forward  movement.  Valuable  as  are  the 
redtalfi  of  practical  experience  by  the  opera- 
tifijK  engineer  concerning  the  behavior  of 
ejer;trica)  ajiparatiis  under  service  conditions, 
an  equal  value  attaches  to  the  work  of 
the  maMufacturer  in  the  design  of  the 
i$lfffuritixiu  and  in  the  research  upon  which 
u$f\i  *h  Avn  is  based;  and  perhaps  the  most 
ortunt  feature  of  a  meeting  such  as 
New  York  convention,  is  the  ming- 
I'T  cm  coTntnon  ground  of  the  two 
^.  /  .^  •  ,o,t  intimately  concerned  in  the  ad- 
.  ,/,7  *  u.*  nr  nf  the  industry^  w^here  full  oppor- 
•  ,'  ,   /  N'd  fur  unrestrained  discussion 

',/  ' !  '  v/!]Tf4i  have  to  be  faced,  and 

iit/  lated  to  solve  them. 

'  late  the  importance  of 

"t  opinion,  and  thl'  manu- 

.  r^  r«^.,.fe  . ui;>  view  point,  regards  such, 


conventions,  in  a  sense,  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  manufacturing  year.  One  of  the 
main  planks  in  the  general  policy  platform 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  co-opera- 
tion with  the  central  station.  Where  it  has  been 
able  to  render  assistance  to  the  power 
companies^  such  assistance,  we  venture  lo 
believe,  has  been  found  forthcoming,  not  only 
in  its  contributions  to  educational  data 
regarding  economical  operation,  but  in  i^ 
policy  of  doing  its  share  in  assisting  the  central 
stations  to  meet  competition.  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  able  to  render  material  assistan 
in  these  directions,  the  General  Electric  Com^ 
pany  welcomes  the  conventions  where  el 
relations  with  the  operating  engineer  may 
cultivated,  and  where  it  may  take  stock, 
it  were,  of  the  electrical  sitviatiou  as  it  exis 
at  the  present  time.  Further  opportuniti 
will  be  afforded  in  these  directions  at  thi 
annual  con\^ention  of  the  American  Institu. 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  will  be  held 
Chicago  June  2Gth  to  30th  inclusive,  and  a 
preliminary  notice  of  w^hich  appeared  in  our 
June  issue. 

The  keynote  of  such  a  convention  is 
it  represents  the  latest  of  everything,  and  t 
observer   cannot   fail   to    be   struck   by   t 
fact  that  here  is  a  record  of  all  that  has  bei 
accomplished  up  to  the  present,  with  a  point 
as  to  the  flirection  in  which  energy  sJiouli 
be  applied  in  the  future.     Mr.  Hew^lett,  f( 
instance,    in    the    discussion    on    Electric 
Apparatus,   at   the   third    technic^al    session, 
described  the  residts  of  experiments  whic' 
had  been  carried  out  at  the  General  Electric 
Company's   Works,  on  fusible  cut-outs  foi 
potential  transformers  on  high   voltage  cir 
cuits;  these  results  being  obtained  within  tin 
last  few^  wrecks,  and  thus  giving  a  report 
progress  made  practically  up  to  the  time 
the  very  meeting  itself.     Similarly  upon  th< 
power  transmission  question,  industrial  Ught 
ing,   transformer   design,   and  in    fact  upoL 
nearly  every  phase  of  the  purely  technicall 
side  of  the  program,  data  were  provided  byj 
the  manufacturing  engineers  embod>nng  tl 
latest  results  from  the  laboratory  and  ti 
test  room,  such  data  being  indispensable 
a  comprehensive  treatment  of  each  individu; 
question. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  publi 
in  this  issue,  an  article  from  the  pen  of  ^' 
Charles  F.  Scott,  in  which  he  arapH ' 
view     that     the    manufacturing     <:*.>• 
have  constituted  one  of  the  principal  sour 
supplying     the     scientific     and     cngineen 
knowledge,  which  have  formed  the  basis  f< 
the  present  practice  of  electrical  engineeringi 
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CENTRAL  STATION  COMMERCIAL  ENGINEERING^ 

By  Egbert  Douglass 


Fi«,  1. 


Sale  of  Electric  Service 

In  recent  years  the  managers  of  electric 
light  and  power  companies  have  come  to 
realize  that  electric  service  can  be  success- 
fully sold  only  by  the  same  means  that  indus- 
trial establishments  employ  to 
market  their  products.  Modem 
commercial  methods  are  neces- 
sary, and  no  central  station  to- 
day is  complete  without  a  well 
organized  force  of  salesmen. 

The  gradual  lowcrinj^  of  prices 
for  electric  service  for  light  and 
power  purposes  has  opened  xxp 
new  fields  for  the  use  of  electrii  i  t  > , 
and  as  prices  are  further  reduced 
the  field  for  the  application  of 
electric  service  will  rapidly  widen. 

The    development    by    manu- 
facturing:   electrical   engineers  of 
special  lines  of  apparatus  for  in- 
dustrial   apijlication,    has  called 
into    requisition   the  services   of 
engineers  who  possess  a  more  or 
less  intimate  knowledge  of    the 
processes  of    machine    operation 
for  which  each  partictilar  device 
is  intended ;  and  in  order  to  present 
to    the  prospective   customer  in 
the  most  attractive  manner  the  advantages 
of   special    electrical    machinery    for    some 
new  process,  a  type  of   engineer  has  been 
developed  known  as  the  engineer  salesman. 
In     addition    to    his    technical    knowledge, 
this    functionary    is    required     to     possess 
some    of    the    attributes    of    the   successful 
salesman. 

Similarly,  in  the  sate  of  central  station 
electric  service,  new  problems  and  special 
applications  are  encountered  from  time  to 
time.  The  solution  of  each  requires  technical 
knowledge,  and  the  effective  presentation  of 
the  subject  to  a  prospective  customer  requires 
salesmanship.  This  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  profession  known  as  central 
station  commercial  engineering,  which  includes 
within  its  scope  illuminating  engineering 
and  industrial  engineering. 

Illuminating  Engineering 

The  ordinary  layman  is  inclined  to  judge 
the   value  of  light  source  by  its  intrinsic 

*  Pm^tr  rr«d  brfor^  SaWtcnvn  of  MUwauktre  Ekctric  RftilWAy 
M  Company, 


brilliancy,  i.e.,  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye 

by  looking  directly    at    the    lamp,    but   it 
must  be  understood  that  this  is  a  misleading 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  light  source. 
The  principal  units  of  measure  encountered 


Di5f  :         i         ;       .,       4  .     .  i,  „         x„         u  _i- of  S<iu«Te,  16  ft. 

Intensity  of  Plane  of  niumination,  41  foot  candlet.     Watt*  per 
square  foot,  0.976.     Dark  Wall  and  Ceilins 

in  illuminating  engineering  practice  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  easily  comprehended. 

Fool  candle  is  the  intensity  of  light  on  a 
point  on  a  plane  one  foot  distant  from  a  light 
source  of  one  candle-power. 

lUumination  intensity  is  measured  and 
calculated  on  the  plane  of  illumination,  this 
being  the  plane  on  which  merchandise  is  dis- 
played and  sold,  or  work  executed.  The  plane 
of  illumination  varies  in  different  classes  of 
business,  e.g.,  in  a  drygoods  store,  the  plane 
would  be  the  top  of  the  counters;  in  a  shoe 
store,  the  floor;  in  an  office,  the  desk  tops.  In 
a  department  store  various  sets  of  conditions 
would  be  met  with  in  the  several  sections 
such  as  departments  for  wall  papers,  rugs,  etc. 
Here  the  plane  of  illumination  w^ould  vary, 
and  the  material  would  require  to  be  illu- 
minated at  many  angles. 

Intensity  of  illumination  on  the  plane 
varies  materially  with  the  use  to  which  the 
light  is  put.  A  dim  light  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory  for  a  church,  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  for  a  store  or  unsuitable 
for  a  ball-room,  although  the  tendency  to 
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exceed  the  limits  of  eflfective  illumination  and 
produce  a  glare  should  be  avoided  as  care- 
fully as  too  little  intensity. 

Intensity  may  be  largely  governed  by  the 
class  of  material  displayed,  color  of  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  in  the  following  table  will  be 
found  intensities  which  are  recommended  for 
various  classes  of  ser\acc. 

Distribution  deals  wnlh  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  light  sources  and  the  deter- 
mination of  candle-power,  the  object  in  vie%v 
being  to  obtain  uniform  brilliancy  on  the 
working  plane  or  within  a  given  space,  rather 
than  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  Ught  source. 
A  room  uniformly  lighted,  even  though  com- 
paratively dim,  gives  the  effect  of  much  better 


tungsten  filament  lamp,  with  an  efficiency  of 
1.1  to  L3  watts  per  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power,  and  producing  about  eight  lumens  per 
watt  {clear  bulb).  However,  this  cannot  be 
termed  effective  Ituncns  on  the  working  plane, 
as  a  large  percentage  of  the  light  is  given  of 
on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lamp  filament  and 
must  be  properly  redirected  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  working  plane. 

A  large  number  of  types  of  shades  have 
been  designed  and  placed  on  the  market 
Typical  curves  of  the  distribution  of  light  in 
a  vertical  plane,  for  three  types  of  holophane 
glass  reflectors,  are  shown  in  accompanying 
curve  sheet,  Fig.  2,  the  nominal  candle-power 
of  the  lamp  without  shade  being  200. 


Class  of  Buildinff 


Foot 
Candles 


WATTS  PER  SQ.  »t. 

TUNOSTXSC  tAMP 

B0LOFHAM1E  RXFUECrOB 


Drafting  room 

Factory,  general  illumination  only,  where  additional  special  illumiwa- 

tion  of  each  machine  or  bench  is  provided  

Factory,  complete  illumination 

Hotel,  halls 

Hotel,  guest's  room       ... 
Hotel,  parlors         .... 
OfBce,  waiting  or  consulting  room 
Office,  private  office  or  board  room    . 

(No  individual  desk  lighting) 
Office,  general  office  or  book-keeping         . 

(No  individual  desk  lighting) 
Office,  private  or  general  (general  illuminatiun  only  where  individual 

desk  hghting  will  be  used  in  addition)  .... 

Residence,  halls     .        , 

Residence,  sleeping  rooms 

Residence,  living  rooms  ,  .  . 
Saloons,  depending  on  effects  desired 
Store,  book,  furnittire  .  .  ,  . 
Store,  light-colored  fabrics,  china,  drug,  shoe,  hardware,  etc. 

Store,  dark-colored  fabrics,  clothing 

Train  sheds  ,        , 

Window  lighting 


5 

2 

5 

1 

2 

L25 

1.25 

3 

4.5 


1,5 
1 

U5 
2 

2 

3.5 
4.5 
6 

25 


Light  WaUs 

Dark  W«Ili 

and  Ceilings 

and  Ceilinfs 

LOO 

1.25 

.40 

.60 

l.OO 

1.25 

.20 

.30 

.50 

,70 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.50     - 

.60 

.75 

.90 

1.20     1 

.30 

.45 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.45 

.50 

.75 

,50 

.75 

.76 

l.OO 

.90 

1.20 

1.20 

L60 

.30 

.50 

5.0 

6.U 

I 


illumination  than  a  room  where  there  is  a 
great  brilliancy  at  some  parts  and  compara- 
tively little  at  others.  Such  a  condition  is 
undesirable,  and  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  curve  in  Fig.  1  shows  the  resultant 
intensity  secured  in  a  typical  case  of  space 
lighting  where  due  attention  has  been  paid  to 
location  and  height  of  units  and  type  of 
reflector  used. 

Developments  mth  regard  to  light  sources 
have  been  very  rapid  recently  from  a  stand- 
point of  efficiency  and  color  value.  Tliis  is 
especially  true  of  the  vacuum  bulb  lamps. 
The  latest  refinement  in  this  direction  is  the 


When  the  intensity  has  been  determined^ 
the  next  step  in  the  design  of  a  lighting 
installation  is  the  question  of  size  and  spacing. 
This  is  largely  governed  by  room  dimenssons, 
height  of  ceiling  and  architectural  restrictions. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  lamps  to  be 
installed,  large  size  units  are  preferable 
to  small,  both  in  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance, without  sacrificing  the  primaiy 
functions  of  good  illumination,  while 
units  are  preferable  to  clusters  of  equal  ^ 
value  on  the  same  grounds,  and  also  on 
score  of  simplicity.  The  cluster  method 
provide    no    better    distribution    or    higher 
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intensity  than  the  single  unit  system,  although 
the  latter  possesses  the  disadvantage  that 
failure  of  a  single  unit  may  cause  greater 
derangement  of  the  whole  scheme  than  in  the 
case  of  the  cluster  method.  Accessibility  of 
lighting  units  would  have  considerable  bearing 
in  determining  which  system  was  the  more 
suitable  for  a  specific  case. 

For  general  space  lighting  such  as  large  stores, 
etc.,  it  is  found  that  the  250  watt  unit  equipped 
with  proper  reflector  gives  great  satis- 
faction provided  the  ceiling  is  of  such  a  height 
that  even  distribution  can  be  obtained.  The 
height  above  the  plane  should  be  at  least  one* 
half  of  the  width  of  the  area  to  be  lighted,  the 
limit  of  w^hich  can  be  approximately  275  sq.  ft. 

Industrial  Engineering 

Central  Station  Industrial  Engineering  at 
the  present  time  covers  the  two  broad  fields  of 

(a)  Applications  of  Electric  Motors;  and 

(b)  ApphcationSj   of     Electric      Heating 

Devices. 

Motor  Applications 

The  application  of  electric  motors  to  indus- 
trial plants  has  become  so  universal  that 
to-day  there  are  few  fields  of  industry  into 
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Lamp,  with  HoloptiAne  Reflector 


which  the  electric  drive  has  not  penetrated. 
The  expiration  of  practically  all  broad  patent 
claims  on  the  design  of  electric  motors  has 
thrown  the  manufacturing  field  open  to 
almost  endless  competition,  and  the  evolution 
of   the   motor   has   now   reached   the  stage 


beyond  which  further  refinements  are  largely 
a  question  of  detail.  These  conditions  have 
brought  the  cost  of  motors  doivn  to  the  point 
where  their  use  for  factory  driving  is  well 
within  the  required  limits  of  first  cost  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  the  mechanical 
drive,  which  is  therefore  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete. 

At  a  glance  this  would  seem  greatly  to 
simplify  the  task  of  the  power  user  in  making 
selection  and  purchase  of  the  proper  factory 
equipment;  but  the  situation  sometimes 
becomes  more  complicated  for  the  reason 
that  to  the  inexperienced  user  of  motors  there 
is  a  strong  incHnation  to  use  too  many  motors 
and  sub-divide  the  power  too  far.  In  this 
manner  the  first  cost  of  equipment  is  readily 
increased  beyond  the  point  of  profitable 
investment.  There  are  industries,  however, 
where  individual  motor  applications  are  very 
desirable  apart  from  the  questions  of  saving 
in  power  or  increase  in  production.  The  lino- 
type and  monotype  printing  machines  are 
examples  of  this,  the  uniformity  of  speed 
necessary  for  successful  operation  justifying 
the  use  of  the  individual  drive. 
I.  Other  conditions  are  met  where  individual 
motors  are  desirable  solely  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness.  The  individual  drive,  for  instance, 
in  a  laundry  or  printing  shop  makes  possible 
the  elimination  of  overhead  shafting  and 
belts,  and  is  thus  the  means  of  removing  much 
undesirable  dirt. 

There  are  certain  applications  where  the 
nature  of  the  service  would  indicate  the 
group  method  as  being  preferable,  on  account 
of  rapidly  fluctuating  load  conditions^  but 
where  the  nature  of  the  finished  product 
renders  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of 
this  drive.  The  ribbon  loom  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  machine  takes  little  power  and  gives 
rather  an  erratic  load,  and  as  far  as  load  is 
concerned,  grouping  is  desirable.  The  nature 
of  the  product,  however,  is  such  that  belts 
are  undesirable  as  the  frictional  electricity 
from  them  tends  to  distort  the  silk  threads 
and  make  the  fabric  crooked.  On  account  of 
high  cost  of  material,  few  second  grades  can 
be  tolerated,  with  the  result  that  individual 
motors  are  here  very  desirable. 

The  amount  of  power  is  sometimes  over- 
estimated »  and  in  the  absence  of  accurate 
information  on  average  commercial  load  con- 
ditions, plants  are  often  over-motored,  and 
with  the  desire  to  play  safe,  motors  are  usually 
too  large  rather  than  too  small.  This  is  often 
due  to  a  neglect  of  the  load  factor  of  machines 
or  groups  of  machines,  while  in  some  cases 
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places  where  its  use  has  been  found  desir- 
able; while  the  bakery  and  eonfectionery 
trades  are  hkely  fields  for  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

As  an  example  of  the  advanta^'es  it  has 
over  live  steam,  the  newsjjaper  industry  for 
matrix  drying  may  be  cited.  In  this  work 
temperatures  as  high  as  450  degrees  fahr. 
may  be  safely  used,  and  since  time  is  a  vital 
factor  in  getting  out  extra  editions,  this  high 
temperature  is  very  desirable  as  it  greatly 
reduces  the  time  required  to  dry  a  matrix. 
To  secure  this  high  temperature  requires 
such  high  steam  pressure  that  the  use  of 
electric  heat  has  i>rQved  its  superiority.  The 
temperature  increase  with  various  steam 
pressures  is  as  follows: 


Stettixi  Pf cisurt  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch 

fetnp«rattiiT 
Degrees  Fahr. 

125 
140 
195 
235 
435 

352 
361 
385 
4O0 
456 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  abo\'e  that 
prohibitive  steam  pressures  are  reached 
long  before  the  desirable  temperatures  are 
approached. 

The  initial  temperature  of  the  matrix 
drying  ai:»paratus  can  in  many  cases  be 
secured  at  times  when  other  power  is  not 
being  used;  wliich  arrangement,  under  mod- 
ern rates,  secures  the  energy  for  the  heating 
at  relatively  low  rat€*Sj  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  maximimi  service  demand  is 
not  increased. 

The  held  is  in  fact  so  broad  that  it  is  im- 
possible  here  to  treat  the  matter  in  more  than 
a  ver>' general  way;  the  central  station  com- 
mercial engineer,  however,  realizes  that  the 
solution  of  the  power  problem  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  furnishing  of  electric  heating 
dences  for  industrial  purposes. 

Units  of  Measurement 

While  units  of  measurement  are  quite 
generally  understood,  the  application  of  these 
tenns  is  sometimes  so  varied  that  classifica- 
tion becomes  necessary. 

Horse  power  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
genera]]}^,  and  the  one  that  is  most  used; 
likewise,  the  most  abused  (so  far  as  power 
costs  are  concerned).  Steam  engines  are 
usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  indicated  horse 
power  and  gas  engines  are  sold  on  the  basis 
of  brake  horse  power.    Motors  are  sold  on  the 


brake  horse  power  ratings  and  the  power  and 
energy  to  run  them  are  sold  on  the  kilowatt 
and  kiJowatt  hoiu*  basis  respectively,  which 
results  in  the  application  of  the  term  *'  horse 
power  input.  " 

Commercially,  the  terms  kilowatt  and 
kilowatt  hour  have  often  been  used  synony- 
muusly. 

Kilowatt  is  the  unit  of  meas\ire  of  power, 
and  kilowatt  hour  is  the  unit  measure  of 
energy. 

Power  is  the  time  rate  at  which  energy^  is 
exerted,  and  energy^  is  the  exertion  of  force 
through  distance. 

In  the  commercial  application  of  electric 
servicCj  equitable  and  uniform  rates  are 
necessary,  the  adjusting  of  such  rates  intro* 
ducing  two  factors  for  fixing  the  cost  of 
service,  one  for  the  amount  of  power  and  one 
for  the  energy  consumption. 

These  factors  bring  into  use  other  terras^ 
as  follow^s: 

Maximum  Demand,  IMaximiim  Service, 
Individual  Demand ,  and  Axerage  Demand, 

Maximum  Demand  is  the  maximum  load 
(if  a  consumer's  premises  as  made  up  of  all 
the  individual  or  group  demands  simulta- 
neously. 

Maximum  Service  Demand  is  the  resultant 
demand  of  the  several  individual  applications 
under  commercial  conditions,  and  is  usually 
referred  to  as  Maximum  Demand. 

Individual  Demand  is  the  demand  of  a 
single  motor,  whether  it  be  driving  a  group  of 
machines  or  a  single  machine. 

Average  Demand  is  the  average  load  in  a 
consumer's  plant.  It  could  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  consumption  of  the  plant  in 
kilowatt  hours  by  the  number  of  hours  the 
plant  was  operated  during  any  given  period. 

Power  Costs 

The  costs  of  producing  power  can  be  divided  ^ 
generally  into  two  groups,  viz., 

(A)  Fixed  CostSy  which  for  a  given  size  of 
plant  do  not  vary  with  the  load  thereon  or 
the  number  of  hours  during  the  year  that 
such  load  is  carried.  These  costs  include  the 
following  items:  Return  on  Investment, 
Depreciation,  Taxes,  and  Fire,  Boiler  and 
Flywheel  Insurance. 

(B)  So-called  Variable  Costs,  which  vary 
more  or  less  with  the  magnitude  of  the  load 
and  the  number  of  hours  during  the  year  that 
such  load  is  carried.  In  reality,  these  costs 
do  not  vary  directly  with  either  the  magnitude 
of  the  load  or  the  number  of  hours  such  load 
is  carried  J  but  tend  to  increase  at  a  less  rapid 
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rate  than  output;  i.e.,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
'^energy  output  tends  to  decrease  with  in- 
creasing output.  These  so-called  variable 
costs  may  be  further  subdiAaded  into: 

t(  1 )        J^ixrd  Operaiing  Costs ^  such  as  salaries 
of  engineers,   a  large  part  of   the 
_  expense  of  other  labor  around  plant, 

■  fixed    fuel    consumption    of    plant 

I  including  fuel  losses  through  grates, 

I  radiation   losses   from    boilers   and 

I  piping,  fixed  steam  consumption  of 

i  prime  mover,  steam  consumption  of 

I  auxiliaries,    and     maintenance     of 

r  apparatus. 

(2)         Variabie  Operating  Costs,   such   as 
r  fuel   to  supply  the  variable  steam 

P  consumption  of  prime  movers  and 

lubricating  oiL 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  variable  operating 
costs  in  a  moderate  sized  factory  do  not  form 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  so-called 
variable    costs.      The    combination    of    the 
!        ** Fixed   Costs   (A)'*  and   ** Fixed   Operating 
Costs  (B)  (1)"  results  in  a  sum  comprising  a 
l^^ver}'   large  part  of  the  total  costs  of  power 
^■production.      Were   it   possible   properly   to 
^^  distribute     the    various    items    of    expense 
I       between  the  three  items  '* Fixed  Costs  (A)," 
I        **  Fixed  Operating  Costs  (B)  (1)'*  and  "Var- 
I        iable  Operating  Costs  (B)   (2),'*  and  divide 
[        the  first  two  items  by  the  kilowatts  demand 
!"       and  the  third  item  by  the  kilowatt  hours  of 
i       energy    produced,    it    would    be    found  that 
the  demand  charge  was  large  and  the  energy 
charge  smalL 

■         Return  on  Investment 

_  In  figuring  on  the  relative  cost  of  operating 

^■individual  or  group  drive,  steam  or  gas 
^B  engines,  or  purchasing  or  manufacturing 
f  one*s  power  supply,  we  are  inclined  to  place 
the  rate  of  interest  at  5  or  ti  per  cent.  In  the 
average  industrial  establishment,  money  is 
invested  with  the  expectation  of  a  higher  rate 
1  or  return  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest. 
New  industries  are  not  regarded  in  flourishing 
condition  if  they  earn  less  than  eight  or  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  money  invested  in  the  plant. 
In  computing  therefore  the  relative  economies 
we  should  look  at  our  problems  from  the  view 
point  of  the  stockholder  who  invests  his 
money  and  expects  a  reasonable  return 
thereon,  If  a  reasonable  return  be  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  we  should  in  comparing  econ- 
omies, figure  return  on  investment  at  not  less 
than  eight  per  cent.  One  device  might  prove 
the  more  economical  if  interest  were  figured 
at  five  per  cent,  and  more  costly  if  returns  on 
investment  were  figured  at  eight  per  cent. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MANU^ 

FACTURING  COMPANIES 

TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

By  Chas.  F.  Scott 

In  the  opening  address  at  the  Pitts- 
field-Schenectady  mid-year  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
I  directed  attention  to  the  important  part 
which  large  electric  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  taken  in  the  electrical  engi- 
neering advancement  of  the  country  along 
scientific  as  well  as  commercial  lines.  While 
these  companies  are  primarily  manufac- 
turing companies  whose  purpose  is  to  pro- 
duce machinery  and  electrical  appliances 
and  sell  them  at  a  commercial  profit,  they 
have  in  addition  devoted  large  amounts  of 
money  and  effort  to  scientific  research,  to 
painstaking  development  which  converts 
novel  ideas  into  practical  forms;  and  these 
comp^anies  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
sources  from  which  have  come  the  scientific 
and  engineering  knowledge  which  have  formed 
the  basis  for  the  present  practice  of  electrical 
engineering. 

For  example,  the  papers  which  were 
presented  at  the  mid-year  convention  were 
very  largely  devoted  to  investigations  of 
various  phenomena  dealing  with  the  advanced 
problems  of  transmission  and  the<^  protection 
of  apparatus  and  the  like.  These  are  problems 
requiring  the  highest  skill  as  well  as  ability 
and  money  for  their  solution,  and  all  these 
facilities  have  been  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The  contributions  made  to  the 
pages  of  the  Institute  proceedings  by  the 
papers  from  the  General  Electric  Comi>any 
at  this  convention  add  very  materially  to 
the  value  of  these  proceedings  and  to  the 
advancement  of  engineering  knowledge.  This 
is  a  particular  instance;  and  a  review  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  will  show  that 
a  very  important  part  of  its  valuable  papers 
have  been  contributed  by  engineers  con- 
nected with  manufacturing  companies. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  electrical 
industry  has  made  necessary  this  research, 
experimental  and  development  work  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  themselves.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  depend  upon  independent 
scientific  research  and  invention.  Such  work 
is  likely  to  be  misdirected  and  does  not  meet 
the  immediate  pressing  and  practical  problems 
which  the  mamifacturer  is  called  upon  to 
solve.     He  must  furnish  all  that  is  necessary 
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for  a  complete  system — dynamos  and  trans- 
formers alone  are  insufficient — they  may  be 
inoperative  withoiit  switches  and  lightninj^,^ 
protection.  Hcnce»  the  problems  of  the  oil 
switch  and  the  lightning  arrester  have  forced 
themselves  forward  and  made  imperative  the 
research,  experimental  work,  observ^ation  and 
mamifactiiring  development  which  will  pro- 
duce the  practical  apparatus  which  is  essential 
to  successful  operation.  Obviously,  the 
most  efficient  place  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  interrelated  apparatus  is  the  commercial 
factory,  where  the  problems  arise,  and 
where  there  are  groups  of  men  who  can  deal, 
not  only  with  the  individual  questions,  but 
with  the  interrelated  problems  which  pertain 
to  the  various  elements  which  nnist  work 
together  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  large 
system. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  the 
scientific  research  and  the  experimental 
development  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  manufacturing  companies,  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  advance  in  electrical  machinery 
and  appliances  for  the  generation,  trans- 
mission and  api>Iieation  of  electrical  power 
which  has  brought  electrical  operation  to 
its  present  state  of  cfiknency. 

Nearly  every  step  in  the  progressive 
advance  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
from  the  small  dynamos  and  the  elementary 
lighting  service  of  those  days  up  to  the 
present  tiine,  has  been  made  through  the 
efforts  of  the  manufacturing  companies.  The 
growth  of  electric  generators,  throagh  various 
types  from  the  small  bipolar,  direct  current 
dynamo  to  the  modern  turbo-generator;  the 
development  of  the  elementary  transformer 
of  a  few  kilowatts,  wound  for  a  thousand 
volts,  to  the  modem  transmission  transformer 
of  10,000  kw,  and  100,000  volts;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  motor,  from  the  days 
when  the  pioneers  labored  to  make  a  5  or 
10  h.p.  run  a  car,  to  the  monster  locomotives 
of  different  types  which  are  handling  the 
railway  traffic  in  the  terminals  of  the  metropo- 
lis are  all  examples  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished almost  entirely  through  the  energies 
of  companies  whose  normal  purpose  is  usually 
considered  to  be  manufacturing  standard 
apparatus. 

A  large  part  of  this  new  knowledge  has  not 
been  held  as  secret,  but  has  been  widely 
published.  The  papers  presented  to  scientific 
bodies   by   the   engineers   of  manufacturing 


companies;  the  ptiblications  by  the  companies 
themselves  covering  the  principles  and  opera^ 
tion  of  their  apparatus ;  the  opening  given  t* 
young  men  in  the  works  and  laboratories  ol 
the  companies,  who  have  afterwards  gon^ 
out  into  various  fields  such  as  consuJtingj 
engineering,  the  operation  and  management 
of  plants  and  as  professors  in  technical  schools, 
are  all  means  by  which  these  companies  have 
contributed  to  the  general  knowledge  and 
advancement  of  electrical  engineering.  While 
the  technical  school  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  furnishing  trained  men  to  the  electrical 
industry,  the  industry  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technical  school.  It  has  not 
only  supplied  men  of  practical  training  to  the 
schools,  but  there  has  been  a  general  freedom 
of  relation  between  them  and  its  practising 
engineers,  and  by  suggestion,  advice  and 
direct  aid  it  has  been  instrumental  in  making 
the  schools  more  effective  in  the  training  c£ 
young  men. 

The  fact  that  the  manufacturing  company 
is  a  commercial  company  and  that  its  prime 
purpose  is  to  operate  at  a  profit,  raises  a 
question  in  some  minds  as  to  the  proper 
relation  between  an  engineer  of  such  a 
company  and  a  professional  society*  In  my 
view  such  an  engineer  is  entitled  to  take  a 
full  and  active  part  in  society  matters,  and 
to  deal  with  those  stibjects  and  those  engineer- 
ing questions  in  which  he  and  his  company 
are  concerned.  It  is  proper  that  he  should, 
as  an  individual,  put  his  own  name  and 
reputation  back  of  the  statements  which  he 
makes,  and  that  he  should  make  them  clear 
and  correct.  It  is  proper  that  he  should 
present  the  engineering  features  of  commercial 
apparatus,  and  that  he  should  deal  with  the 
technical  side  of  apparatus  and  methods 
which  are  of  commercial  importance.  He 
should  be  interested  in  the  advancing  of 
engineers  in  general  and  in  the  advancement 
of  the  art.  He  is  dealing  with  questions 
upon  which  operating  engineers  and  the 
public  depend  for  the  successful  operation  of 
electrical  apparatus.  It  may  be  readily 
granted  that  proper  limits  may  be  over- 
stepped and  that  commercialism  may  be 
unduly  prominent.  The  true  criterion  is 
engineering  merit,  and  it  is  as  important  to 
recognize  merit  where  it  is  due  as  it  is  to 
resent  and  condemn  the  improper  overstep- 
ping of  the  limits  of  propriety  and  good-taste 
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THE  CENTRIFUGAL  COMPRESSOR  FOR  CUPOLA  USE* 

By  Richard  H,  Rice 


The  problem  of  providing  a  proper  supply 
of  air  for  the  operation  of  a  foundry  cupola  is 
in  many  respects  similar  to  the  jiroblcm  of 
p^o^^ding  a  proper  supply  of  air  to  a  blast 
furnace.  The  blast  furnace  requires  much 
larger  volumes  of  air,  and  under  more  arduous 
conditions,  since  its  operation  is  continuous 
for  many  months;  whereas  the  foundry  cupola 
is  in  operation  only  through  a  few  hours  each 
day.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to 
the  great  variations  in  conditions  of  operation 
which  occur  in  blast  furnaces  due  to  this  long 
continuous  operation,  and,  moreover,  operates 
under  improved  conditions  owing  to  the 
differences  between  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  charge  of  pig  iron,  as  compared 
with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  ores 
which  are  charged  in  the  blast  furnace.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  bhist  conditions  in  the 
cup}ola  are  much  more  uniform  than  they  are 
in  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  requirements  for 
properly  operating  a  cupola  under  all  con- 
ditions can  be  met  by  apparatus  which  pro- 
duces practically  a  constant  pressure; 
whereas,  in  the  blast  furnace  apparatus, 
constant  volume  is  the  prime  requisite,  and 
apparatus  must  be  pro\aded  capable  of  w^ork- 
ing  under  a  considerable  range  of  pressures 
in  order  to  meet  the  fluctuating  conditions 
encountered  in  the  operation  of  the  furnace. 

Centrifugal  compressors  have  been  used 
for  some  five  or  six  years  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  consisting  generally  of  one  or 
more  rotating  impellers  in  series,  taking  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  and  compressing 
it  to  pressures  required  for  the  service  of  the 
blast  ftimace,  that  is  to  say,  12  to  15  lbs. 
average  pressure,  and  25  to  30  lbs.  maximum, 
\%nth  provision  for  passing  air  at  a  constant 
rate;  but  no  machines  of  the  type  mentioned 
were  put  on  a  blast  furnace  in  this  country 
pre\ious  to  March  1910,  when  the  first  was 
put  in  servncc  at  the  Oxford  Furnace  of  the 
Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Oxford 
Furnace,  N.  J,  This  apparatus  has  been 
found  to  be  excellently  adai>ted  for  the 
requirements  of  blast  furnace  blowing,  and 
a  number  of  machines  of  various  capacities 
are  tuider  construction  for  similar  situations 
as  a  result  of  the  good  performance  of  these 
first  machines*  Similarly  mth  regard  to 
cupola  work  in  the  iron  foundry,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  type  of  apparatus  is  per- 
fectly adapted  for  use  in  connection  w^ith 


a  furnace  for  melting  iron;  and  the  same 
reasons  which  render  it  suitable  for  blast 
furnace  service  are  also  found  to  apply  in 
the  case  of  the  cupola. 

One  of  the  important  points  in  connection 
\\4th  this  apparatus,  which  is  of  benefit  in 
cupola  work,  is  the  extreme  steadiness  of  the 
blast.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
steady  melting  of  iron  and  the  steady  descent 
of  the  charge  from  the  cupola  are  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  uniform  conditions  of 
air  pressure,  because  the  charge  in  the  cupola 
is,  to  some  extent,  supported  by  the  pressure 
of  the  blast;  so  that  if  this  pressure  varies,  the 
charge  is  likely  to  descend  in  a  more  or  less 
irregular  manner,  causing  an  irregular,  un- 
satisfactory  working  of  the  cupola.  The 
uniform,  steady  blast  produced  by  the 
centrifugal  compressor  therefore  produces 
more  uniform,  steady  conditions  of  melting. 

Another  point  which  is  of  importance  in 
this  connection,  is  the  high  cfliciency  of  the 
centrifugal  compressor,  and  the  maintained 
efficiency  after  long  periods  of  service.  This 
efficiency  is  due  to  improvements  made  in 
the  design  of  the  apparatus,  as  compared 
with  the  centrifugal  fans  which  have  often 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  which  are, 
by  comparison,  very  wasteful  in  power 
absorbed.  In  the  case  of  the  centrifugal 
compressor,  the  velocity  impressed  on  the 
air  by  the  movements  of  the  impeller,  is 
changed  into  pressure  by  the  gradual  slowing 
down  of  the  air;  and  the  fxmdamental  prin- 
ciple which  is  responsible  for  this  improv^e- 
ment  in  efficiency,  and  which  has  been 
observed,  is  that  the  slowing  down  of  the  air 
must  be  done  in  a  perfectly  definite  manner, 
and  without  the  production  of  any  eddies. 

Having  obtained  this  high  efficiency,  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  it.  The  apparatus  in 
question  is  peculiarly  suited  for  this,  since 
there  are  no  rubbing  parts  whatever  inside 
the  compressor,  and  the  efficiency  does  not 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  such  rubbing 
parts  in  their  original  condition.  Since  the 
impeller  is  the  only  moving  part  of  the  com- 
.  pressor,  and  since  this  impeller  rotates  with 
ample  clearance  on  all  sides,  it  always  com- 
presses air  w*ith  the  same  efficiency*  The 
parts  which  slow  the  air  down,  as  above 
indicated,  are  stationary  and  are  not  subject 

•  Pap«r  pn:fl«nied  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amencan  Poundrymen^s 
Association,  Pittsburg,  Pa..  May  25.  1911. 
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to  wear;  so  th[it  no  matter  how  lon^  the 
machine  may  be  in  operation,  assuming  that 
this  operation  is  ttnat tended  by  aecident,  the 
efficiency  will  remain  absolutely  unchanged- 


Fig.  1-     CentrifugaJ  Air  Comprnaor  Connected  to  50  H>P,  Cyrti«  Turbine 


Now,  as  regards  the  actual  efficiencies 
obtained,  the  best  way  to  discuss  this  question 
is  to  compare  the  ccutrifugal  compressor  with 
other  forms  of  blowing  apparatus  for  cupolas. 
I  do  not,  howx^vcr^  propose  here  to  enter  into 
scientific  discussions  of  the  question  of  effi- 
ciency, because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
strictly  scientific  comparison  of  the  various 
types  of  apparatus  used  for  blowing  cupolas. 
This  is  ownng  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  for  blowing  the  cupola  is  the 
positive  pressure  blow^er,  and  this  blower  is 
very  ditTicult  to  test  for  volume,  as  it  dischar- 
ges its  air  in  the  form  of  a  pulsation  or  wave 
of  air,  which  causes  the  pressure  in  the  dis- 
charge pipe  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  usual  method  of  determining  the  vohmie 
discharged  by  a  blower  of  this  type  is  to 
calcidate  the  displacenient  of  the  imjiellers 
per  revolution,  and  from  this.by  detennination 
of  the  speed,  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  air 
which  is  discharged.  This  quantity  of  air  is 
called  *' displacement  air;*'  and  such  experi- 
ments as  we  have  been  able  to  make  indicate 
that  the  displacement  air  may  be  15  or  20 


per  cent,   in   excess  of  the  actual    quantity 
delivered  by  the  blower. 

The  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  lest 
the  volume  of  air  discharged  by  apparatus 
of  this  nature,  do  not  give  a 
true  average  if  the  quantities 
measured  are  fluctuating  in 
amount,  as  they  are  when 
the  air  is  discharged  from  a 
reciprocating  compressor  or  a 
positi%'e  pressure  blo\ver;  and 
therefore,  the  means  of  actu- 
ally  testing  the  air  from  such 
apparatus  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate  to  give  a  thoroughly 
scientific  test.  Approxima- 
tions can  be  made  and  these 
approximations  are  always  in 
favor  of  the  positive  pressure 
or  reciprocating  machine  since 
the  quantities  of  air  given  by 
these  methods  are  always  too 
great.  However,  if  prccau* 
tions  arc  taken  to  measure 
the  pressure  and  volume  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pipe  of  large 
capacity  so  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  flow  and  pressure  are 
smoothed  down  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  fairly  accurate 
results  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  also  legitimate  to 
operate  blowers  of  different 
types  on  a  furnace^  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  in  order  to  determine  the  power 
input  of  these  blowers  and  the  output  of 
the  furnace  in  tons  of  iron  melted,  and  this 
method  fonns  an  excellent  means  of  com- 
paring such  apparatus.  Such  comparisons 
have  been  made  with  the  fan  blower  and  with 
the  positive  pressure  blow-er  in  competition 
with  the  centrifugal  compressor  blower  which 
I  am  describing,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  power  input  required  to  melt  down  the 
same  quantity  of  iron  is  less  with  the 
centrifugal  compressor  than  wHth  any  of 
the  other  forms.  The  positive  pressure 
blower  comes  nearer  to  the  compressor  than 
the  fan  blower  by  a  consideraljle  extent,  but 
there  is  still  a  reasonable  margin  of  difference 
between  the  positive  pressure  blower  and  the 
centrifugal  compressor  blower  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

We  have,  therefore,  the   following  points 
w^hicli  are  of  importance  as  determining  the 
superiority  of  the  centrifugal  compressor  for 
blowing  cupolas: 
1.     High  efficiency. 


I 
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2.     Maintained  efficiency. 

M.  L'nifurm,  steady  blast  producing 
steady,  uniform  operation  of  the 
furnace. 

There  are  other  disadvantages  of  some- 
what less  importance  attendant  upon  the  tise 
of  the  positiv^e  pressure  blower  and  the  fan 
blower.  Positive  pressure  blowers  occupy 
much  greater  floor  space,  and  with  their 
greater  weight  require  stronger  floors  to 
support  them  or  stronger  foundations,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  larger  number  of  bearings  are 
required,  while  the  maintenance  costs  are 
heavy,  due  to  the  wear  of  the  parts  and 
necessity  of  making  good  such  wear.  Tlie 
centrifugal  compressor  on  the  other  hand 
has  two  bearings^  automatically  lubricated, 
which  do  not  ever  come  in  metallic  contact, 
and  therefore  do  not  wear;  and  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  of  repairs  in  the  compressor 
end  of  the  machine  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  attention  and  nominal  cost  for 
maintenance. 

Figs.  1  and  2  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  centrifugal  com- 
pressor, which  consists  of  a  shaft  supported 
in  two  bearings,  carrying  on  one  end  an  impel- 
ler of  the  most  ragged  and  substantial  con- 
struction, and  on  the  other,  between  the  two 
bearings,  the  rotor  of  an  electric  motor »  or 
turbine  wheel  of  a  steam  turbine.  In  the 
case  of  motor  drive,  the  motor  may  be 
actuated  by  alternating  current  or  direct 
current.  The  design  of  the  high  speed  motors 
is  the  result  of  extended  experience,  and  the 
machines  are  reliable  and  satisfactory.  In 
the  case  of  a  steam  turbine,  the  steam  may 
be  at  any  pressure  from  100  lbs.  upward,  and 
may  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere,  or  be 
run  condensing-  The  turbines  are  of  great 
simplicity  and  of  high  efficiency,  and  since 
compressor  and  turbine  are  of  best  efficiency 
when  running  at  high  speed,  the  combination 
of  the  two  is  effident  and  desirable. 

The  principal  difliculty  which  has  been 
met  with  in  the  installation  of  such  com- 
pressors in  connection  with  iron  foundry 
practice,  has  been  that  the  requirements  for 
air  have  been  over-estimated  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  in  many  cases  the  apparatus 
which  was  installed  was  found  to  be  too 
large.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  data 
which  have  been  compiled  on  the  require- 
ments  of  air  on  the  cupola  have  been  based 
on  figures  of  displacement  made  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
estimate the  quantity  of  air  required.  Tests 
have  been  made  under  mv  direction  on  a 


cupola  in  actual  service  melting  iron  in  an 
efficient  fashion,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  quantity  of  air  required  for  melting  iron 
in   the   cupola  was  considerably  less     than 


Fig,  2.     Centrifugal  Air  Compresvor  Cimnected  to  S  H  H.R 
Induction  Motor 


that  usually  supposed.  For  instance,  the 
well  established  rule  for  the  selection  of 
positive  pressure  blowers  for  iron  foundry 
cupolas  is  based  on  allowance  of  3fM*00  cu* 
ft.  displacement  for  one  ton  of  iron.  This 
rule  has  been  reinforced  by  computations  of 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for 
burning  one  pound  of  carbon  to  CO,  and  the 
further  fact  which  has  been  established  exper- 
imentally^ that  one  pound  of  coke  is  sufficient 
to  melt  ten  pounds  of  iron.  The  computation 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  150 
cu.  ft?  of  air  are  reqidred  to  one  pound  of 
carbon  burned  to  COj.  assumes  that  coke  is 
pure  carbon,  which  is  not  the  case.  Coke 
contains  only  about  90  per  cent,  carbon  and 
is  not  all  burned  to  CO,;  a  great  deal  is  burned 
to  CO,  so  that  the  quantity  of  air  required  is 
only  about  90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  which 
would  be  required  if  all  the  coke  were  burned 
to  COj,  The  result  of  these  qualifications 
is  that  only  SO  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
amount  of  air  above  computed  is  actually 
needed.  This  80  per  cent,  efficiency  of  the 
air    necessary     is     also     about     the     ratio 
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between  the  actual  air  discharged  by  a  pos- 
itive pressure  blower  and  the  computed »  or 
displacement  air.  The  rule  is  therefore 
correct  for  positive  pressure  blowers  and  is 
not  correct  for  computations  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  air  needed.  The  tests  above 
mentioned  confirm  these  figures.  They 
showed  that  one  pound  of  coke  would  melt 
from  10  to  12  pounds  of  iron^  the  variation 
apparently  being  due  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  of  the  iron  tapped  olT  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  ratio  of  one  to  ten 
commonly  used  is  reasonably  correct. 

The  tests  involved  accurate  measurements 
of  the  cjuantity  of  air  passing  into  the  cupola, 
by  means  of  pitot  tubes  and  by  the  most 
acctu'ate  methods  of  measuring  quantity; 
and  these  tests  showed  that  24,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  was  sufiGcient  to  melt  a  ton  of  iron,  or 
in  other  words  that  400  cu.  ft*  of 
air  per  min,  would  be  required  for  each  ton 
per  hour.  We  know  that  this  figure  agrees 
exactly  with  the  :>OJKIO  cu.  ft.  of  displacement 


air  usually  assumed  in  positive  pressure  blower 
work  and  a  volumetric  efficiency  of  SO  per  cent. 
Enough  tests  have  been  made  on  the  foundr>' 
cupolas  to  warrant  the  statement  that  these 
figures  arc  correct  and  should  be  used  in  pro* 
portioning  blowers  for  cupolas  which  are  to  be 
made  on  the  centrifugal  compressor  design. 

Tests  made  by  the  above  method  on  appa- 
ratus delivering  a  steady  blast  without 
pulsations,  i.e.j  on  fan  blowers  or  centrifugal 
compressors,  are  extremely  accurate;  and  the 
accuracy  of  such  tests  and  quantities  may  be 
detenuincd  with  a  possible  error  of  not  even 
one  to  two  per  cent. 

Tests  have  also  been  made  by  piping  up  a 
positive  pressure  blower  and  centrifugal  com- 
pressor to  the  same  furnace,  in  such  wise  that 
cither  one  of  these  machines  could  be  operated 
at  will ;  and  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  quantity 
of  iron»  produced  with  the  same  input  of 
current,  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  centrif- 
ugal compressor  than  in  the  case  of  the 
positive  pressure  blower. 


HIGH  TENSION  SUBSTATION 


By  C.  M.  Hackett 


Simplicity  in  design,  and  the  absence  of 
special  features,  are  the  most  desirable  char- 
acteristics that  a  high  tension  substation 
may  possess.  Consideration  of  these  points 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  station  itself 
but  also  extended  to  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  a  sufficient  study  made  of  site 
and  ]>osition  of  building  on  same  to  insure 
a  direct  and  imcomplicated  apfjroach  for 
transmission  lines  and  the  avoidance  of 
crosses  in  either  lines  or  pha.ses. 

The  type  of  line  anchorage  and  entrances, 
being  to  a  considerable  degree  involved  with 
the  design  of  building  and  its  location,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  witlf  other 
features  of  the  general  layout*  If  ground 
space  is  available  an  ancliorage  tower  12  ft. 
or  more  in  height,  located  close  to  the  build- 
ing in  such  a  position  as  to  give  short  direct 
nms  of  cables  to  line  entrances^  possesses  the 
advantages  of  giving  a  substantial  anchorage, 
as  well  as  providing  for  horn  gaps  with  their 
operating  mechanism  in  a  location  where 
they  will  be  convenient  for  operation  and  can 
be  readily  observed.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits of  the  use  of  either  roof  or  wall  entrances 
for  lines  without  involving  structtu-al  features 


of  the  building  to  as  great  a  degree  as  other 
types  of  anchorage  and  horn  gap  supports. 

In  case  it  is  foimd  advisable  to  place  the 
line  anchorage  and  horn  gap  supports  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  this  portion  of  the  work 
should  be  planned  in  conjunction  with  the 
arrangement  of  a^jparatus  inside  the  station, 
as  not  only  will  the  placing  of  arrester  tanks 
and  the  operation  of  them  be  affected,  but 
the  bringing  of  lines  into  the  building  and  the 
arranging  of  operating  mechanism  for  horns 
can  be  done  in  a  way  to  permit  interior 
portions  of  the  equipment  to  be  placed  to 
the  best  advantage, 

Horn  gap  supporting  towers,  if  eombmed 
with  line  anchorage,  will  of  necessity  be 
rigid,  and  this  condition  should  obtain  also 
if  an  indeix*ndent  structiu*e  is  used,  especially 
where  the  voltage  is  very  high.  A  supporting 
structure  wliich  is  so  light  as  to  vibrate  easily 
from  wind  or  the  operation  of  the  horns,  is 
likely  to  cause  breakage  of  the  insulators, 
w^hich  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  large  and 
heavy  for  very  high  potentials.  Connections 
to  these  insulators  from  lines  should  be  made 
so  as  to  avoid  putting  lateral  strain  on  them, 
or  rendering  it  possible  for  any  effects  of  line 
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whipping  to  reach  them.  The  method  which 
naturally  suggests  itself,  is  a  dead  end  anchor- 
age of  lines,  with  a  short  flexible  tap  to  horns 
from  lines.  The  taps  from  horns  to  entrance 
bushings  should  also  be  short  and  arranged 
so  as  to  avoid  strains  on  the  insulators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operation  of 
horn  gaps  is  to  some  extent  involved  with  the 
control  of  the  balance  of  the  arrester  equip- 
ment the  operating  shafts  and  levers  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  station  attendant  can 
be  certain  of  moving  the  proper  levers  and  by 
no  chance  become  confused  and  either  fail 
properly  to  charge  the  arresters  or  cause  a 
short-circuit  on  the  system. 

If  the  horns  are  mnunted  on  a  tower  along- 
side  of  station,  the  entire  arrester  control  can 
be  either  inside  the  building  or  in  the  open 
air,  as  desired,  while  if  the  horns  are  mounted 
on  the  roof  of  the  station  the  arrester  control 
will  normally  be  inside  the  building.  Open 
air  installation  of  the  whole  arrester  equip- 
ment possesses  several  advantages,  the  chief 
among  which  are:  reduction  in  number  of 
line  entrance  bushings,  smaller  building, 
concentration  of  the  entire  equipment  for 
any  line  where  its  operation  can  be  observed, 
and  the  reduction  in  fire  risk.  The  ad  van  - 
tages  of  inside  installation  are :  closer  atten- 
tion and  greater  degree  of  care  from  the 
operator,  security  from  outside  interference, 
protection  from  weather,  greater  efficiency 
and  longer  life,  and  ability  to  make  emer- 
gency repairs  or  changes  at  any  time. 

Climatic  conditions  are  frequently  the 
detcnnining  feature  in  locating  arrester  equip- 
ment in  a  building  or  in  the  open.  In  regions 
where  zero  F.  temperature  is  common  with 
severe  storms,  it  will  be  found  economical  to 
place  arrester  tanks  in  the  station.  In  ver>^ 
warm  climates  the  tanks  should  be  shaded 
and  this  can  often  he  done  most  economically 
by  placing  them  in  the  building.  In  sections 
located  between  the  two  temperature 
extremes,  each  installation  should  be  con- 
sidered individually,  and  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  local  conditions. 

Line  entrances  for  high  voltages  are  at 
present  largely  in  an  experimental  stage  and 
there  are  about  as  many  methoils  for  bringing 
lines  into  stations  as  there  are  high  voltage 
developments  supplying  power.  The  test 
of  time,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory  one  for 
this  piece  of  equipment,  has  not  been  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  period  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  say  that  any  of  the  methods  in  use, 
either  in  its  present  or  modified  form,  will  be  the 
one  finally  adopted  for  this  particular  service. 


This  paper  will  therefore  consider  only  the 
general  features  of  entrances  which  affect  the 
building. 

Roof  entrances  for  lines  are  the  simplest  to 
install  and  in  most  cases  cause  the  least 
modification  in  the  structure  to  accommodate 
them,  and  generally  make  it  possible  to  bring 
the  lines  in  at  the  points  which  give  max- 
imum saving  in  space  and  direct  wiring.  This 
type  of  entrance  is,  however,  exposed  to  all 
weather  conditions  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
accidentally  injured.  The  protected  entrance 
is  the  one  most  generally  used,  and  is  usually 
sheltered  by  a  projection  of  the  roof  if  hor- 
izontal or  set  at  an  angle,  or  mounted  in  a 
hood  if  vertical.  The  latter  method  gives  the 
best  protection  and  makes  it  possible  to 
arrange  for  convenient  inspection  and 
cleaning. 

If  the  substation  is  an  intermediate  one 
the  transmission  lines  should  have  a  short 
direct  rotite  in  their  passage  through  the 
building,  and  the  entrance  conditions  should 
be  dupHcatcd  on  both  sides  of  the  structure. 
The  building  necessary  to  house  high  tension 
switch  and  bus  equipment  will  be  of  small 
size  if  the  po%ver  is  supplied  by  a  single  line 
and  an  oil  switch  is  provided  merely  to  cut 
the  transformers  from  line.  If,  however, 
power  is  supplied  by  duplicate  lines  with 
oil  switches  on  both  the  incoming  and  out- 
going sides  of  the  station  in  addition  to 
those  on  the  transformer  banks,  and  with 
disconnecting  switches  arranged  to  cut  all  of 
the  oil  switches  from  lines  and  buses,  the 
space  required  for  the  high  tension  part 
of  station  will  be  large,  for  voltages 
around   100,000. 

The  space  needed  for  the  low  tension 
portion  of  the  apparatus  will  usually  be 
small,  as  stations  of  this  type  are  seldom 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  large  number 
of  low  tension  feeders  required  for  a  diver- 
sified service  can  be  economically  run  from 
them  direct. 

All  high  tension  conductors  in  the  .station 
should  preferably  be  of  tubing  with  sleeves 
both  inside  and  outside  at  joints,  carefully 
fitted,  pinned  and  soldered.  The  tubing 
should  Iw  supported  by  either  post  or  sus- 
pension insulators  placed  not  more  than  10 
ft.  centers  on  straight  runs,  while  for  curved 
or  offset  runs,  the  supports  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  insure  that  the  tubing  cannot 
either  by  straightening  or  twisting  under 
short  circuits,  bring  the  different  phases  into 
an  unsafe  proximity  to  each  other,  or  to 
ground.    The  phase  centers  should  be  6  ft.  or 
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over,  with  33  in,  to  30  in,  to  ground  for 
100,000  volts. 

Open  wiring  is  preferable  for  high  tension 
connections  and  shonld  be  kept  as  far  above 
the  main  floor  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
without  difficulty  by  proper  spacing  of  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  supports  for  insulators 
so  as  to  give  ample  i>assage  for  conductors. 
The  elimination  of  corona  can  usually  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  shields  formed  to 
suit  the  special  conditions  of  each  case. 

The  static  charge  on  the  steel  framework 
of  the  building  may  at  times  become  heavy 
enougli  to  be  dangerous  unless  arrangements 
are  made  for  its  discharge.  Thorough  ground- 
ing of  columns,  supplemented  by  bonding  to 
them  of  that  portion  of  the  steel  framing 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  high  tension  con- 
ductors, will  usually  meet  the  case,  but  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination  and  test  after  operation  is  begun,  and 
such  additions  and  modifications  made  as  are 
necessary  to  take  care  of  any  special  trouble 
which  may  develop. 

It  will  generally  be  fotmd  that  owing  to  the 
considerable  width  of  the  building  there  will 
be  economy  if  a  flat  roof  is  used,  and  the 
interior  cokimns  needed  for  its  support  can  be 
arranged  to  carry,  in  conjunction  with  the 
walls,  all  the  horizontal  and  vertical  framing 
necessary  for  the  mounting  of  insulators  to 
svipport  choke  coils,  disconnecting  switches, 
relays,  buses  and  connections  to  them* 

The  portion  of  substation  containing  high 
tension  apparatus  \\411  as  a  general  proposition 
have  a  ground  floor  only,  on  which  will  be 
placed  transformers  and  oil  switch  and 
lightning  arrester  tanks.  The  oil  and  water 
piping  required  for  satisfactory  and  efficient 
operation  of  a  station  should  be  run  in  such 
a  manner  that  little,  if  any,  of  it  need  be 
removed  when  transformers  or  switches 
require  to  be  shifted,  A  basement  conven- 
iently located  under  part  of  the  building  will 
accommodate  oil  storage  tanks,pumps,heating 
plant  and  conveniences  for  operators. 

The  radius  of  crane  operation  can  be  con- 
fined to  a  space  suflicient  for  assembling 
transformers,  and  the  use  of  a  transfer  car 
will  take  care  of  any  shifting  that  may  be 
required.  The  tracks  on  which  the  trans- 
fonncrs  are  placed  should  be  elevated  a  suffi- 
cient amount  above  the  transfer  car  track  to 


permit  a  car  of  simple  and  economical  design 
to  be  used.  Doorways  of  ample  size  to  pennit 
convenient  removal  of  large  pieces  of  appara- 
tus should  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  reached  without  interfering 
seriously  with  other  apparatus  or  the  oper- 
ating  of  the  station. 

The  lighting  of  a  high  tension  station  will 
not  difl'er  materially  from  that  of  one  of  low 
voltage.  It  should  if  anything  be  more 
liberal,  as  the  spaces  to  be  lighted  are  larger, 
and  inspection  must,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  made  at  a  considerable  distance  from  many 
parts  of  the  equipment.  Natural  lighting 
should  be  from  the  side,  and  windows  should 
be  as  plentiful  and  large  as  good  building 
design  will  permit.  Artificial  lighting  will 
normally  be  from  service  transformers,  ajid, 
if  a  battery  is  required  for  switching  or  other 
service  in  the  station,  it  should  be  of  size 
sufficient  to  permit  of  its  use  on  an  enner- 
gency  lighting  circuit. 

In  addition  to  the  grounding  of  all  sted 
columns  in  the  building  a  well  distributed 
system  of  ground  points  should  be  provided 
for  all  arrester,  switch,  and  transformer 
tanks,  as  well  as  the  usual  grounding  for  low 
tension  apparatus.  A  convenient  method  of 
doing  this  work  is  to  run  a  copper  band 
around  the  entire  building,  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  wall  about  a  foot 
below  grade.  This  band  should  be  brought 
inside  the  building  to  a  connection  board  at 
one  or  more  points  and  arranged  to  permit  of 
the  condition  of  the  ground  being  tested.  All 
ground  connections  from  apparatus  mil  be 
connected  to  this  copper  band  \\4th  as  direct 
runs  as  possible.  The  grounding  points  proper 
may  be  of  iron  pipe  or  rod  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  driven  their  full  length  into  the 
ground  a  few  feet  from  the  wall  of  building,  and 
solidly  connected  to  groimd  bus  with  copi>er 
ribbon  or  wirej  all  joints  being  well  soldered. 

The  number  of  grounding  points  may  with 
reason  vary  with  the  capacity  of  station  and 
condition  of  earth.  There  should,  however, 
seldom  if  ever  be  less  than  twenty,  and  unless 
the  connections  from  apparatus  to  ground  bus 
are  grouped,  they  may  be  equally  spaced 
around  the  building.  This  type  of  grounding 
is  highly  efficient  when  properly  installed  and 
is  quickly  and  cheaply  renewed  or  enlarged  if 
occasion  requires. 
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ESSAYS  ON  SYNCHRONOUS  MACHINERY 

Part  VI 
By  \\  Karapktoff 
OVERLOAD  CAPACITY  OF  SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR 

(Firat  Method) 


It  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the  maxi- 
mum  load  at  which  a  synchronous  motor 
falls  out  of  step.  In  some  cases  a  certain 
overload  capacity  must  be  guaranteed  at  the 
rated  voltage,  in  other  cases  the  operatini^ 
engineer  wishes  to  know  the  maximum  load 
that  the  motor  can  pull  throuj^^h  when  the 
line  voltage  is  say  10  or  20  per  cent,  below 
normal.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
show  how  the  overload  capacity  of  a  given 
synchronous  motor  can  be  predetermined 
by  means  of  the  general  diagram  (Fig.  6 
June  Review,  1911,  page  262),  A  modifi- 
cation of  this  method  is  given  in  the  next 
article*  One  or  the  other  method  is  the  more 
convenient  in  numerical  applications,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When 
using  either  method  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  the  overload  is  assumed  to  be 
applied  gradually,  so  that  the  revolving  part 
has  time  to  assume  a  ne%v  stable  yiosition 
with  rt^spect  to  the  armature  magnetomotive 
force.  With  a  sudden  overload,  the  inertia 
of  the  field  structure  swings  it  back  past  the 
stable  position,  and  as  a  result,  the  motor 
falls  out  of  step  at  a  load  which  it  could  pull 
through  if  it  were  applied  more  gradually. 

The  true  power  input  into  the  motor,  per 

phase,  is  eii  (Fig.  0).    The  part  of  this  input 

hich   is   transmitted    through    the   electro- 

agnetic  torque  into  the  secondary  is  equal 
to  Ei  cos  0',  because  E  is  the  total  counter- 
electromotive  force  of  the  motor  and  i  cos  0' 
IS  the  component  of  the  current  in  phase  with 
it.  Resolving  the  voltage  E  into  its  compo- 
nents E^  and  £,,  and  the  current  into  the 
corresponding  comfionents  c^  and  c^,  the 
preceding  exj^ression  for  the  power  becomes 
E,c^+E^J. 

The  expression  EiCi  can  be  deduced  as  fol- 
lows: The  torque  between  the  armature  and 
the  revolving  structure  is  proportional  to 
(armature  current  in  phase  with  flux)X 
(number  of  armature  turns) X (flux).  The 
output  is  proportional  to  the  above  expres- 
sion times  the  speed,  or  is  proportional 
to  (armature  current  in  phase  with  flux)  X 
(number  of  armature  turns)  X  (flux)  X (speed). 
But  the  product  of  the  three  last  factors  is 
proportional  to  the  e.m.f.,  Ei,  induced  by  the 


flux.  Consequently,  the  output  is  propor- 
tional to  the  current  in  phase  with  the  net 
flux  times  the  induced  e,m,f,,  or  is  propor* 
tional  to  fiEj.  By  using  the  proper  imits  and 
coefficients  in  this  proof  one  can  readily  show 
that  the  output  is  not  only  proportional  but  is 
equal  to  ciEi.  A  similar  proof  holds  for  EjCj^ 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  maximum  of  the 
input  into  the  field,  or 

P  —  E]Ci-^  E^c^  =  m  ax .  ( 30 ) 

for  a  given  value  of  ike  field  curreni.  The 
latter  condition  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for 
the  overload  capacity  depends  essentially 
upon  the  field  flux  and  hence  upon  the 
exciting  current.  In  all  contracts  in  which 
the  overload  capacity  of  a  synchronous  motor 
is  guaranteed,  the  value  of  the  field  current 
must  be  definitely  stated.  For  instance, 
'*the  machine  must  stand  momentarily  a 
100  per  cent,  overload  at  85  per  cent,  line 
voltage.  When  performing  this  test  the 
field  current  mil  l>e  atl justed  to  a  value 
which  corresponds  to  IK)  per  cent,  leading 
power- factor  at  full  rated  load  and  voltage.*' 
in  formula  (30)  both  E's  and  both  c*s  are 
unknown;  the  problem  is  solved  by  express- 
ing them  through  the  given  quantities  r,  r»  x^ 
and  by  introducing  the  demagnctissing  and 
the  cross-magnetizing  ampere-turns  given  by 
fonnuke  (5)  and  (7)  (see  Review,  February, 
lOU). 

Let  the  direction  of  E\  be  the  axis  of 
reference,  and  let  the  projections  of  the 
terminal  voltage  e  upon  E\  and  upon  Et  be  e\ 
and  r-j  respectively.  Projecting  the  figure 
OA  BDO  tipon  the  direction  of  Ex  we  have: 

E  cos(E,  Ei)=^e  cos(e,  Ei)  +  ir  cos  (f,  Ex) 
-^ix  sin{i,  Ei),  (31) 

or 

Ei  =  ei-cir+CfX.  (32) 

Projecting  the  same  figure  upon  the 
direction  E^  we  get 

E2  =  et'-  c^r  —  cix,  (33) 

In  this  expression  £j  can  be  replaced  by 
its  value  from  equation  (7),  or 

k^k.kj^n  Tc\  r  =  ^2  —  Cf f  —  f iJC, 
from  which 

et  =  Ci{x+Xt)+ctft 
where 


(34) 
(35) 


Brr^tt,  Jmxm  RKVtKW»  page  2G3:  Equation  (23)  ahould  read  sin  ff^EtlE;  2nd  column ,  Hue  7  sbould  tmmd  -ii/^. 
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The  quantity  Xi  may  be  defined  as  the 
fictitious  reactance  which  replaces  the  action 
of  cross-magnetizing  ampere-turns.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  equations  we  have 

ei^+e2^  =  e\  (36) 

The  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  the  solution 
of  the  simultaneous  equations  (30),  (32), 
(34)  and  (36).  The  number  of  equations 
is  not  sufficient,  but  an  additional  condition 
connecting  the  unknown  quantities  is  that 
they  must  satisfy  the  given  no-load  saturation 
curve  of  the  machine.  The  saturation  curve 
cannot  be  very  well  represented  by  an 
equation,  and,  even  if  it  could,  the  five 
equations  thus  obtained  would  be  too  compli- 
cated for  a  practical  solution.  Two  methods 
can  be  used  to  obviate  this  difficulty: 

(1)  The  equations  are  solved  by  trials, 
using  different  values  of  Ei  taken  from  the 
no-load  saturation  curve. 

(2)  The  saturation  curve  within  the 
working  range,  between  no  load  and  the 
maximum  load,  is  replaced  by  a  straight  line. 

The  first  method  is  explained  in  this 
article,  while  the  second  method  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  article  of  the  series. 

Let  El  be  an  assumed  value  of  the  net 
counter-e.m.f.,  and  let  M„  be  the  net  ampere- 
turns  required  to  induce  this  voltage  at  no 
load.  Since  the  field  excitation  M  of  the 
motor  is  fixed,  the  difference  between  the 
total  and  the  net  excitation  is  due  to  the 
armature  reaction,  and  we  have 

Mi  =  M-M„  (37) 

where  Afj  is  the  direct  armature  reaction 
expressed  by  equation  (5).  Having  assumed 
El  and  found  the  corresponding  value  of 
M„  from  the  no-load  saturation  curve,  the 
value  Ml  of  the  armature  reaction  is  calcu- 
lated from  equation  (37).  Knowing  Afi,  the 
internal  reactive  component  C2  of  the  current 
is  calculated  from  equation  (5). 

Now,  the  equations  (32),  (34),  and  (36) 
contain  only  three  unknown  quantities, 
ci,  ^1,  and  ^2,  and  can  be  solved  as  simultaneous 
equations.  The  value  of  Ci  is  needed  for 
eq.  (30),  therefore  we  eliminate  ci  and  ^2. 
Substituting  the  values  of  ei  and  €2  from  (32) 
and  (34)  into  (36)  and  rearranging  the  terms 
we  get  the  following  quadratic  equation  for  ci : 
Ci'[{x+X2V+r^]+2  Cir(Ei  +  C2X2)- 
le^-{Ei-C2xy-C2Y]  =  0-  (38) 

The  positive  root  of  this  equation  is 

ci  =  [\/z^A^'+r'B'  -  rB]/z^  (39) 
where 

A^  =  e^-{Ei-C2xy-C2^r\  (40) 

B  =  Ei+C2X2y  (41) 

z^  =  (x+X2y+f*.  (42) 


The  calculations  are  simplified  in  practice 
because  the  armatiu-e  resistance  r  is  small 
as  compared  to  the  reactance  x.  The  square 
of  r  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  (x-j-«i)*, 
so  that  approximately  z  =  x+*i.  Besides, 
the  term  r^B^  can  be  neglected  under  the 
radical  sign.    Therefore,  approximately 

ci  =  A/(x+X2)  -  rB/ix+x^y  (43) 

where  

A=Ve'-{Ei~-C2x)'  (44) 

and  B  is  expressed  by  equation  (41).  The 
second  term  in  formula  (43)  is  small  as 
compared  to  the  first  so  that  the  value  of 
B  needs  to  be  calculated  only  approximately. 
For  most  ordinary  cases,  equations  (43)  and 
(44)  are  sufficiently  accurate.  There  are 
instances,  however,  when  r  is  exceptionally 
large,  so  that  the  correct  expression  (39)  must 
be  used.  Such  a  case  arises,  for  instance, 
when  the  motor  is  located  at  the  end  of  a 
long  transmission  line  of  comparatively  small 
cross-section.  If  the  voltage  is  maintained 
constant  at  the  generating  end  of  the  line, 
the  resistance  and  the  reactance  of  the  line 
must  be  added  to  those  of  the  motor  armature, 
because  the  line  drop  may  be  considerable 
when  the  motor  is  heavily  overloaded.  In 
this  instance  r  may  be  rather  large,  and  it  is 
safer  to  use  the  correct  formula  for  ci. 

Having  assumed  Ei  and  found  the  corres- 
ponding values  of  c,  and  Cj,  as  explained  above, 
the  value  of  jE,  is  found  by  substituting  the 
the  value  of  €2  from  eq,  (34)  into  (33).  This 
gives 

£,  =  cix,  (44a) 

The  values  thus  found,  values  are  substituted 
into  formula  (30)  and  the  output  P  is  calcu- 
lated. After  this,  another  value  of  Ei  is 
assumed,  a  new  value  of  ci  is  found,  and  the 
corresponding  output  calculated,  etc.  In  this 
way,  by  successive  trials  the  value  of  Ei  is 
found  for  which  P  is  a  maximum.  The  output 
F  represents  in  reality  the  input  into  the 
revolving  part,  so  that  in  order  to  find  the 
useful  power  obtainable  on  the  shaft,  the  iron 
loss,  friction,  and  windage  must  be  subtracted 
from  P. 

Numerical  Illustration.  It  is  required  to 
determine  the  pull-out  load  of  an  18  pole, 
530  kv-a.,  400  r.p.m.,  6600  volt,  three-phase 
Y-connccted  synchronous  motor,  at  a  field 
excitation  Af  =  6300  amp.-tums  per  pole.  (*) 
The  machine  has  16  turns  per  pole  per  phase, 
the  winding  being  distributed  in  2  slots  per 
pole  per  phase,  with  a  winding  pitch  of  100 

*  The  manufacturer's  noUtion  of  the  machine  is  ATB-IS-JSIO- 
400-66(M)  V.-C.  The  daU  are  taken  from  G.B.  Technical  Report 
No.  7225.  The  excitation  of  6800  amp.  turns  gives  a  sligfatlr 
leading  current  at  the  rated  load. 
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per  cent.  The  equivalent  armature  resistance 
is  1.35  ohms  per  phase  of  delta,  while  the 
armature  reactance  x  is  estimated  to  be 
about  14  ohms,  according  to  the  rules  given 
in  the  second  article  of  the  series.  The 
demagnetizing  ampere-turns,  according  to 
formula  (5).  are  A/i  =0.75X0.966X3X16  C2 
=  34-8  d.  The  results  of  calculation  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  value  of  Xi  used  in  these  calculations 
is  figured  out  according  to  formula  (35); 
W».,jrj  =  0.23X0.9G6X3X16XL35=14.2ohms. 
In  this  expression  v=l .35  is  taken  from  the 
no-load  saturation  curve  of  the  machine,  and 
the  cocfBcient  of  cross-magnetization  kt  is 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  0.23  {see  Review 
February,  1911,  page  58),  This  is  different 
from  the  value  of  ki  =  0,30  used  in  the  preced- 
ing   illustrations    of    voltage    regulation    of 


reactive  current  c^  are  determined  from  the 
expression  given  above:  d-Mi/M.H.  The 
values  of  ^,  B,  and  C|  given  in  the  next  three 
columns  are  calculated  according  to  formulcC 
(44J,  (41)^  and  (43);  the  values  of  E^  are  com- 
puted from  eg,  {44a].  The  gross  output  P  is 
found  from  equation  (30)  and  the  values  are 
multiplied  by  v'3  in  order  to  get  the  output 
of  the  three  phases.  Subtracting  iron  loss 
and  friction  the  net  output  is  found  as  given 
in  the  last  column.  It  mil  be  seen  that  the 
output  is  a  maximum  for  /ii  =  4o00  volt,  and 
is  equal  to  1920  kw.  The  overload  ratio  of 
the  machine  at  an  excitation  of  6300  amp. 
turns  per  pole  is  1920/530  =  3.6  times  the 
rated  output  of  the  machine. 

It  is  sometimes  desired  to  know  the  value 
of  the  current  and  the  power-factor  at  which 
the  motor  falls  out  of  step.     These  can  be 


OVERLOAD  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A 

SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR 

IndnMd 

Field 

Arm  attire 

Current 

Catrent 

Induced 

OroM 

Iron  Lots 

B.M.F. 

Excitation 

Reaction 

Com' 

A 

B 

Com- 

B.II.F. 

Output 

and 

Net 

El 

Xfn  at 

Mi. 

ponent 

Volt. 

Vok. 

ponent 

Hi 

PrictifMi 

Output 

Volt. 

no  load. 
Amp.  Turns 

Amp,  TuraB 

Amp. 

3745 

Amp. 

Vdt 

Kw. 

Kw 

6000 

4850 

1450 

41.4 

6588     i 

121 

1720 

1380 

19.2 

1360 

5500 

4300 

2000 

57.1 

4635 

6311 

154 

2190 

1687 

17.2 

1670 

5000 

38U0 

2500 

71,4 

5250 

6014     ! 

171 

2430 

1780 

14.7 

1765 

4500 

3350 

2950 

84,2 

5705 

5696     , 

196 

2780 

1933 

12.7 

1920 

4000 

2950 

3350 

95.7 

6040 

5359 

209 

2970 

1920 

10.7 

1910 

alternators  and  phase  characteristics  of  syn- 
chronous motors.  The  reason  is  that  even 
at  full  non-inductive  armature  current  the 
effect  of  cross-magnetization  is  comparatively 
sniall.  and  by  assuming  a  somewhat  large 
value  for  Jfea,  some  secondary  factors  are 
thereby  taken  into  consideration  which  are 
not  accounted  for  in  the  theory*  But  near 
the  pull-out  point  the  current  is  several 
imes  larger  than  at  the  rated  load^  and  the 
~^ect  of  the  transversal  reaction  is  quite 
considerable*  Therefore,  it  is  not  permissible 
to  take  an  exaggerated  value  of  h.  The 
value  of  *2  =  0.23  has  been  found  to  give 
results  consistent  with  the  experimental  data 
quoted  in  the  next  article. 

The  first  two  columns  in  the  table  give  the 
assumed  values  of  Ei  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  the  net  excitation  M„  taken  from 
^  the  no-load  saturation  curve  of  the  machine. 
^H^he  third  column  contains  the  values  of  the 
^^armature  reaction  calculated  according  to 
f  formula  (37),  in  which  Af  =  6300  amp.  turns. 
I       Knowing  Mi^  the  corresponding  values  of  the 


readily  calculated  from  the  values  obtained 
above.    We  have,  with  reference  to  Pig.  6, 
i=\/ci^+c?.  (44b) 

The  angle  ^  is  a  difference  between  the  angles 
H^OF  and  AOF,  consequently 

cos   i>  =  COS[i4>'  +  0)-ia+/S}], 

or 

cos  4»  =  C0S  (i>*  +  ^)cOs{a  +  0)  + 

This  can  be  written  in  the  form 
cos  ^-  (ci/i)  (ci/e)  +  {c2/'i)  (en/e) , 
or 

cas  ip  =  (ciei+C2€t)/ie,  (44c) 

The  values  of  Ci  and  c«  are  taken  from  the 
table»  the  values  of  ^i  and  e^  are  calculated 
from  equations  (32)  and  (34).  Formula  (44c) 
gives  the  value  of  the  power-factor»  but  does 
not  say  whether  the  current  is  leading  or 
lagging.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig,  6  that 
when  the  current  is  leading  the  angle  H*OF 
is  larger  than  .4  OF.  But  /d«  WOF ^  ct/c^  and 
Ian  AOF  =e':/ei.  Consequently,  the  current 
leads  the  voltage  when  cl/ci  >€t/e\,  and  lags 
behind  the  voltage  w^hen  Ctfci  <  et/eu 
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Introductory 

Many  central  stations  and  isolated  plants 
find  it  both  convenient  and  economical  to 
combine  their  lighting  and  power  loads  on 
single-phase  circuits.  To  successfully  build 
up  this  dual  field,  a  single-phase    motor   is 


General  Electric  Repuliioa  Induction  Motor 


required  whose  design  and  operating  char- 
acteristics will  allow  favorable  comparison 
with  the  starting  torque,  maximum  overload 
capacity,  efticiency,  power-factor,  mechanical 
simplicity  and  general  reUability  of  the 
polyphase  induction  type. 

The  resistance-reactance  type  of  motor  is 
already  so  well  known  as  to  need  but  a 
moment  ^s  comment.  This  motor  will  con- 
tinue to  fill  those  service  requirements  for 
which  it  was  specifically  designed,  that  is» 
constant  speed  duty  and  the  acceleration  of 
loads  requiring  light  or  moderate  starting 
torque  up  to  150  per  cent,  of  normaL 

For  variable  speed  service  and  to  accelerate 
loads  whose  static  friction  or  inertia  demands 
a  reserve  of  torque  in  excess  of  the  inherent 
limitations  of  the  ^^ split  phase'*  or  resist- 
ance-reactance motor,  the  repulsion  type 
has  been  developed. 

The  succeeding  paragraphs  will  be  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  theory  of  design, 
and  the  electrical  characteristics  of  the  single- 
phase  repulsion  motor  as  manufactured  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

Theory  of  Design 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  direct 
current  series  wound  motor  operating  through 
a  wide  range  of  speed  and  torque,  are  well 


known.    This  type  has,  however,  no  inherent 
speed  regulation  and  its  use  is  consequent!) 
confined   either  to  fixed  loads  like   fans  or 
pressure  blowers,  or  to  varying  loads  whe 
the   motor  controUing  device  is    constantly] 
under  the  operator's  guidance.     The  speed,] 
torque  and  load  characteristics  of  the  com-^ 
mutator    series    alternating    current    motor 
is  distinctly  analagous  to  that  of  its  direct 
current  prototype,  and  this  design  therefore^ 
fails  to  meet  the  reqtiirements  of  constant 
speed  service ;  this  service  demanding  a  motor 
that  will  maintain  good  regulation  after  hav- ' 
ing  once  been    brought   up   to   speed,    withj 
torque  values  increasing  at  satisfactory^  effi- 
ciency as  speed  decreases.     In  other  words,  I 
the   characteristics  of  a  motor  for   constant! 
speed  service  should  aj)proach  those  of   thej 
direct  current  compound  motor  having   thftj 
usual  proportion  of  series  field  winding. 

The  repulsion  induction   motor   possesses] 
this  combination  of  series  and  shunt  char- 
acteristics;   namely,    a   fimited   speed,    ^ith 
increase  of  torque  with  decrease   in  speed. 
To  secure  the  necessary  starting  torque  in 
the  straight  repulsion  motor^  a  direct  current  ^ 
armature  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  excited 
by  an  alternating  current  and  short  circuited 
through   brushes  set  with   a  predetermined^ 
angular    relation    to    the    stator   field,      To^ 
further  improve  the  operating  characteristics] 
of  the  plain  repulsion  motor,  a  second  set  of  j 
brushes^  viz  ,   the  compensating  brushes,  isj 
Ijlaced  at  9U  electrical  degrees  from  the  main , 
short  circuiting  brushes,  or  energy  brushes. 
The  compensating  field  is  auxiliary   to  the 
main  field  and  impresses  upon  the  armature 
an  electromotive  force  in  angular  and  time 
phase  with  the  electromotive  force  generated 
by  the  main  field.    In  addition  to  correcting 
phase  relation  between  current  and  voltage, 
thus  gi\^ng  approximately  unity  power  fac- 
tor at  ftdl   load  and    power-factors    closely 
approaching   unity   over   a   wider   range  of 
load,  the  compensating  field  serv^es  to  restrict 
the  maximum  no-load  speed;  and  also  per- 
mits, where  varying  speed  service  is  involved, 
slight  increase  over  synchronous  values.    The 
compensated    repulsion    induction    motor  is 
capable  of  operating  either  above  or  below 
synchronous  speed,  and  possesses  heavy  start- 
ing torque  and  high  power-factor  at  all  loads 
as  well  as  excellent  effidencv  constants.    This 
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motor  has  no  tendency  to  spark  or  flash  over, 
since  the  armature  coils  successively  short 
circuited  by  the  energy  brushes  are  not 
inductively  placed  in  the  magnetic  field  and 
have  consequently  only  to  commutate  their 
generated  voltage. 

Power*Factor 

The  importance  of  power-factor,  i.e.,  the 
relation  of  true  to  apparent  power,  in  an 
alternating  current  circuit  and  its  effect 
upon  both  generator  capacity  and  voltage 
regulation  demand  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration in  all  cases  where  electrical  apparatus 
of  an  inductive  nature,  such  as  arc  lamps, 
slatic  transformers  and  induction  motors,  is 
to  be  employed.  While  the  belief  is  current 
that  a  decrease  in  power-factor  from  unity 
value  does  not  demand  an  increase  of  mechan- 
ical input,  this  is  not  strictly  true,  since  gener- 
ator and  line  losses  become  larger  with 
decrease  in  power-factor  and  manifest  them- 
selves as  heat;  the  waste  energy  to  produce 
this  heat  being  supplied  by  the  prime  mover. 
Apart  from  the  jjoor  voltage  regulation  of 
alternating  current  generators  requiring  ab- 
normal field  excitation  to  compensate  for  low 
power-factor,  a  part  of  the  station's  rated 
output  is  rendered  unavailable  and  con- 
sequently produces  no  revenue.  The  poor 
steam  economy  of  underloaded  engines  is  also 
a  serious  source  of  fuel  waste. 

Careful  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
power-factor  of  industrial  plants  using 
induction  motors  of  various  sizes,  with 
changing  load  cycles,  averages  between  70 
and  SO  per  cent.  For  plants  supplying  cur- 
rent to  underloaded  motors,  a  combined 
factor  as  low  as  50  per  cent,  might  be  expected . 
Since  standard  generators  are  seldom  designed 
to  carry  their  rated  load  at  less  than  80  per 
cent,  power-factor,  the  net  available  gener- 
ator output  is  therefore  considerably  reduced. 

With  repulsion  induction  motors  of  mixed 
sizes,  operating  between  ?4  and  full  load, 
the  combined  plant  power-factor  should 
equal  or  exceed  00  per  cent.  At  half  load, 
this  combined  value  should  not  be  less  than 
85  per  cent. 

Starting  Current  and  Torque 

To  render  efllcicnt  scr\'ice,  single-phase 
motors  must  be  able  to  develop  sufficient 
turning  moment,  or  torque,  to  accelerate 
from  standstill  loads  po.ssessing  large  inertia 
or  excessive  static  frictions,  such  for  example 
as  meat  choppers  and  grinder,  sugar  or 
laundry   centrifugals,    heavy    punch   presses 


and  group  driven  machines  running  from 
countershafts  with  possibly  over-taut  belting, 
poor  condition  of  alignment  and  lubrication, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  starting  torque  demanded  by  the 
average  type  of  industrial  drive  will  be 
found  to  vary  between  100  per  cent,  and 
300  per  cent,  of  normal.  The  repulsion 
induction  motor,  if  started  by  directly  closing 
the  line  switch,  will  develop  from  250  per  cent, 
to  300  per  cent,  full  load  torqae,  with  current 
in  like  proportion. 

From  standstill  these  motors  attain  full 
speed  under  load  in  from  two  to  hve  seconds, 
with  normal  frequency  and  voltage.  The 
motors  are  ordinarily  fused  for  200  per  cent, 
of  normal  full  load  current,  exception  being 
made  for  special  service  conditions  where  the 
percentage  of  starting  to  full  load  torque  is 
excessive.  As  a  general  rule,  starting  boxes 
are  not  required  up  to  and  including  the  2 
h.p.  sizes,  while  from  2  to  5  h.p.  the  use  of  a 
rheostat  is  optional,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  care  to  be  exercised  in  maintaining 
voltage  regulation.  Starting  boxes  should 
preferably  be  used  on  the  7,5,  10  and  15  h.p. 
sizes,  especially  where  light  and  power 
circuits  arc  combined. 

If  motors  of  2  h.p.  and  larger  are  installed 
on  the  same  secondaries  with  arc  or  incan* 
descent  lamps,  or  where  it  is  otherwise  deemed 
essential  to  minimize  current  rush  at  starting, 
the  use  of  a  rheostat  will  secure  full  load 
torque  with  225  per  cent,  full  load  current. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  high  power 
factor  of  the  repulsion  induction  motor,  cur- 
rent values,  both  at  starting  and  full  load,  arc 
markedly  below  those  of  other  single-phase 
induction  motors.  If  we  compare,  say  a  3 
h.p.  repulsion  motor  with  a  3  h.p.  squirrel 
cage  motor,  each  having  a  full  load  efliciency 
of  77  per  cent.,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
motor,  which  we  will  designate  as  ^'A*' 
motor,  has  a  tested  full  load  power-factor  of 
98  per  cent.,  wlule  the  second  motor,  which 
we  will  call  the  **B**  motor,  has  a  tested  full 
load  power-factor  of  SO  per  cent.  Both  motors 
are  guaranteed  to  develop  full  load  torque 
with  2}  i  times  full  load  current.  On  this 
basis  motor  A  wdll  require  31.5  amps,  and 
motor  B  36.5  amps.  The  example  should 
clearly  indicate  that  the  proper  method  to 
determine  the  preferable  motor  should  always 
consider  true  ampere  values  rather  than 
percentage  of  starting  current  to  full  load. 
In  the  case  at  hand,  motor  A  will  develop  the 
same  torque  with  87  per  cent,  of  the  current 
required  by  motor  B. 
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Application 

Repulsion  induction  motors  are  entirely 
automatic  and  may  be  thrown  on  the  line 
without  the  use  of  rheostat,  clutch  coupling, 
or  other  external  starting  device.  They  are 
particularly  suitable  for  operating  refrigerating 
machines,  air  compressors,  house  pumps  or 
other  similar  apparatus  where  a  float  switch 
or  pressure  regulator  is  used  to  close  or  open 
the  supply  circuit.  Should  the  power  service 
fail  and  the  motor  switch  remain  closed, 
these  motors  will  not  be  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree  when  the  power  on  the  line 
is  resumed.     Furthermore,   no   damage  can 


result  by  opening  or  closing  the  line  switdi 
when  the  motor  is  at  any  point  in  its  cycle  of 
acceleration  or  deceleration. 

Repulsion  induction  motors  safely  permit 
carrying  very  heavy  overloads  without  spark- 
ing,  down  to  or  near  standstill.  This  inval- 
uable feature  is  not  attainable  with  single- 
phase  motors  operating  at  full  speed  as 
induction  motors,  since  upon  excessive  over- 
load the  motor  will  decelerate  to  the  point 
where  the  automatic  swdtch  opens.  A  critical 
point  may  therefore  exist  where  such  a  motor 
will  hunt  and  become  unstable,  burning  its 
switch  contacts  and  otherwise  causing  trouble. 


HIGH  VOLTAGE  D.C.  RAILWAY  SWITCHBOARDS 

By  S.  W,  M AUGER 


When  the  direct  current  500  volt  railw^ay 
switchboard  was  developed  up  to  the  **  panel  '^ 
type   of   construction   with   standard    t^ener- 


this  was  10  or  17  years  ago,  there  has  been  no 
sufficient  reason  for  changing  the  idea  of 
panel   switchboards.     As  a   matter   of    fact, 


PIkb.  1  mad  2.     Front  «ad  Rear  View  of  Panel*  for  1 200  Volt  Direct  Current  Railway  Switchboard 


ator  and  feeder  panels,  it  was  felt  that  the 
zenith  of  design  had  been  reached.    Although 


there  has  been  little  change  in  the  general 
design   of   these   railway   panels   and   their 
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lest^  has  in  the  main  been  followed  in 
rmaking  up  other  standard  panels  j  office 
building  switchboards  being  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Even  alternating  current  panel 
design  follows  the  general  scheine  of  the 
original  railway  panels,  with  modifications 
necessary  on  account  of  the  use  of  oil  switches. 
The  recent  development  of  the  1200  volt 
railway  system  seemed  to  require  a  change 
from  the  design  of  the  regular  fiOO  volt  panel, 
as  w4th  the  higher  voltage  it  became  imper- 
ative    that     the     possibility    of    accidental 


design  and  construction  of  these  1200  volt 
switchboard  panels. 

The  panels  arc  nine  inches  higher  than  the 
ordinary  90  inch  railway  panels,  and  it  will 
be  seen  from  Figs,  1  and  2  that  the  circuit 
breaker  and  main  switch  are  located  at  the 
top.  The  appearance  of  the  assembled  switch- 
board is  showTi  in  the  photograph  which 
appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue.  The  main 
operating  handles  are  similar  to  the  standard 
oil  switch  handles  and  are  mounted  in  about 
the  usual  position.    They  are  connected  to  the 
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contact  with  current  carrying  parts  be 
prevented.  When  the  design  of  the  1200  volt 
direct  current  panels  w^as  laid  out,  it  was 
realized  that  many  systems  now  operating 
at  500  or  600  volts  would  change  over  in 
part  to  the  higher  voltage,  and  that  the  same 
switchboard  attendant  w^ould  be  called  upon 
to  operate  panels  of  high  voltage  as  well  as 
low  voltage;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  the  same  method  of  operation  should  be 
used  for  both. 
^B  The  following  description  and  accompany- 
^Kng   illustrations   will    give   an   idea   of   the 


circuit  breaker  and  single  pole  main  switch 
by  means  of  bell  cranks  and  levers  carried  at 
the  back  of  the  panels,  the  necessary  pro- 
vision being  made  to  insure  that  the  operating 
handles  are  efficiently  insiilated  from  the  live 
parts  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  swtch. 

With  regard  to  the  instrtiments,  the 
animeters  are  provided  with  a  moulded 
compound  insulated  cover;  the  watt-hoiu* 
meters  are  fitted  with  a  special  cover  having 
no  connection  with  the  live  parts  of  the 
instrument;  while  the  potential  receptacles 
are  provided  with  bushings  designed  to  pre- 
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Fig.  5.     Switchboard  for  1200  Volt  Railway  Service, 
Generator  Panel,  Two  Machines  in  Series 


Fig.  6.     Switchboard  for  1200  Volt  Railway  Service, 
Rotary  Converter  Panel,  Two  Machines  in  Series 


Fig.  7.     Switchboard  for  1200-600  Volt  Railway  Service 

Generator  Panel,  with  One  Spare  Generator  on  1200 

or  600  Volt  Side 


/uJe 


Fig.  8.      Switchboard  fqr     aoO-ftOO  Volt  RaUway  Service, 
Generator  Panel 
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vent  accidental  contact.  The  field  switch 
(where  such  is  provided)  is^  mounted  at  the 
back  of  the  panel  with  the  operating  handle 
in  front;  and  the  whole  design  is  such  as  to 
render  the  front  of  the  panel  entirely  safe 
from  the  operator's  point  of  view. 

The  back  of  the  board  is  designed  to  obtain 
sufficient  clearance  between  Hve  parts,  and 
in  some  cases  where  it  is  deemed  advisable, 
the  connecting  strips  are  taped  vnth  suitable 
insulation. 

From  the  diagrams  of  connections  w411  l^e 
seen  the  method  of  connecting  resistances  in 
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Pit-  9.     Switchboard  for  UOO  600  Volt  Railway  Service, 
Generator  Panel 

series  with  circuit  breaker  low  voltage  release 
coils  and  wattmeter  potential  coils,  to  obtain 
the  minimum  strains  on  insulation. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  use  natural 
black  slate  for  1200  volt  switchboards  with- 
out any  special  means  of  insulating  the  live 
parts  from  the  panel ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  use  any  other  known  grade  of  slate  on 
account  of  the  possible  presence  of  metallic 
veins.  For  voltages  above  1200,  where 
slate  is  desired,  insulating  bushings  must  be 
used*  Marble  may  be  used  without  insula- 
ting bushings  up  to  about  2000  volts. 

There  are  varying  conditions  to  be  met  with 
in  these  high  voltage  systems  and  Figs.  3  to 


9   show    the    connections    for  the  loOowing 

sets  of  conditions: — 

(a)  Generators  or  rotary  converters  of  full 

voltage,  Figs.  3  and  4. 

(b)  Generators  or  rotary  converters  of  half 

voltage  operated  in  series,Figs.5  and  6, 

(c)  Same  as   (b)   wHth  provision  for  con- 

necting a  spare  machine  to  either  the 
high  or  low  side,  Fig.  7. 

(d)  Same  as  ( b)  with  provision  for  operating 

at  600  or  1200  volts,  Figs.  8  and  «. 

In  connection  with  switchboards  for  1200 
volts  and  above^  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  switchboard  framcw^ork,  etc.,  should  be 
grounded  or  not  is  a  matter  w^hich  has  been 
difficult  to  decide,  there  being  advantages 
and  disadvantages  for  both  plans.  The 
practice  has  been  on  500  volt  switchboards 
to  insulate  from  ground,  thereby  reducing 
the  chances  for  short  circuits  caused  by 
accidental  contact  or  from  leakage  to  ground. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  there  is 
less  chance  for  shocks  to  switchboard  attend- 
ants if  all  non-current  carrying  parts  are 
grounded.  On  1200  or  1500  volt  switch- 
boards»  it  is  possible  to  ground  such  parts 
without  experiencing  great  difficulty  as  regards 
the  insulating  of  live  parts;  but  on  higher 
voltages,  the  expense  of  and  space  occupied 
by    this    insulation    increases    considerably. 

There  has  recently  been  ordered  for  foreign 
installation  a  high  voltage  railway  switch- 
board, to  operate  in  connection  with  gener- 
ators giving  2400  volts,  and  boosters  to  bring 
the  voltage  up  to  3500  volts.  It  has  Ix'cn 
possible  wnth  slight  modifications,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  porcelain  insulating  bushings, 
to  use  the  same  design  as  laid  out  for  1200 
volts,  although  certain  special  features  have 
been  required  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
operating  the  feeders  either  with  or  without 
the  boosters.  One  very  interesting  feature 
is  the  curve  drawing  ammeter,  which  is  being 
designed  so  that  the  chart  can  be  safely 
changed  while  the  instrument  is  connected  in 
circuit.  Watthour  meters  are  not  included 
in  the  equipment  of  the  panels  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  parts  and  the 
large  resistance  w^hich  would  be  required  in 
series  with  the  potential  coils.  The  curve 
drawing  ammeter  seemed  to  fill  the  require- 
ments, in  view"  of  the  fact  that  the  generators 
were  waterwheel  driven  and  a  record  of 
energy  generated  was  not  so  essential  as  a 
record  of  load  fluctuations. 

It  is  hoped  to  publish  a  fuller  description 
of  the  3500  volt  direct  current  switchboard 
in  an  early  issue. 
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CURTIS  TURBINES  FOR  TRAIN  LIGHTING  ON  STEAM  RAILROAD 

SUBURBAN  SERVICE 


The  use  of  turbine  driA^cn  generating  sets 
represents  an  almost  ideal  system  for  train 
lighting  on  suburban  serviee*  Danger  from 
fire  is  practically  elinninated,  cleanliness  and 
brilliant  and  steady  illumination  are  prac- 
tically assured,  while  the  first  cost  and 
operating  costs  are  low. 


Fii.  I.     Curtu  Turblne-GCQa^ator  Set  for  Train  Ligbtiiifi 


Fig.  1  shows  a  turbine-driven  generating 
unit  which  consists  of  a  high  pressure  Curtis 
turbine  running  at  a  speed  of  4500  r.p^m, 
and  direct  connected  to  a  continuous  current 
compound  wound  generator  fitted  with  com- 
mutating  poles.  The  standard  ratings  of 
these  generators  are  20  kw.  and  25  kw.,  the 
lighting  supply  being  00/80  or  110/125  volts. 

The  unit  may  be  located  either  on  the 
boiler,  where  a  saddle  casting  with  suitable 
pads  and  bolt  holes  corresponding  to  the 
feet  of  the  turbine  is  provided,  or  on  the 
smoke  box.  In  the  latter  case,  a  heavy 
lagging  must  be  placed  under  the  turbine 
set  to  prevent  the  generator  from  becoming 
over-heated  through  its  proximity  to  the 
hot  smoke  box;  and  the  design  of  the  loco* 
motive  in  question  will  determine  which 
location  will  be  the  better.  If  possible,  a 
short  connection  should  carry  the  exhaust 
close  to  the  stack,  where  it  can  enter  the 
loctjraotive  exhaust  and  cannot  interfere 
with  the  view  of  the  engineer.  High 
pressure  steam  is  used  directly  in  the  turbine 
without  the  use  of  reducing  valves.  Live 
steam  is  taken  direct  from  the  dome,  and 
is  controlled  by  a  suitable  valve  having  an 
extension  handle  terminating  in  the  cab. 


The  two  main  cables  from  the  generator 
are  run  in  conduit  back  to  the  switchboard 
{janel  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  cab,  this  con- 
duit also  containing  the  field  connection  to  the 
rheostat,  which  is  located  under  the  cab 
roof  within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer. 
The  cable  from  the  turbine  has  a  special  oil 
filled  asbestos  insulation,  to  withstand 
the  high  temperature  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  hot  boiler.  The 
switch  panel  for  the  control  of  the 
lighting  supply  is  mounted  in  the 
cab  in  any  convenient  place, 
the  equipment  of  the  panel  including 
circuit  breaker,  snap  switches,  volt- 
meter, etc.  The  voltmeter  is 
provided  with  special  jewels  and 
shock  absorbing  base,  and  is  thus 
peculiarly  suitable  for  train 
service. 

Train  Cable 

The  train  cable,  consisting  of  three 
conductors  which   may  be  made  up 
into  a  single  cable,  runs  through  the 
train,  connected  from  car  to  car  by 
flexible  cables  and  connectors.     The 
train    cable    should     be    installed     in    con- 
duit to  prevent  injury  by  water  and  abrasion* 
This    three- wire    system,   called    **1oop    sys- 
tem,*' is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  an  exces- 
sive   voltage    drop,    and    consequently    dim 
lights   in   the  last  ear.     One  of  the  outside 
cables  is  connected  to  the  positive  side  of 
the  generator,  the  middle  cable  to  the  nega- 
tive side;    and  in  the  rear  connector  on  the 
last  car  this  cable  is  connected  to  the  other 
outside   cable  by   winding  a  ratchet   wheel 
in    the    female    connector.      The    lamps   are 
connected  between  the  outside  cables. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  corresponding 
cables  on  each  car  shall  be  joined  properly 
irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  car  or  the 
connector,  it  is  necessary  that  the  outside 
cables  on  each  car  and  connector  be  trans- 
posed once,  the  middle  cable  running  straight 
through. 

Connectors 

Special  connectors  are  required  for  con- 
necting from  car  to  car.  One  male  and  one 
female  three  finger  connector  constitutes  one 
pair,  and  two  pairs  of  these  connectors  are 
necessary  per  car.  A  female  three  finger 
connector  is  rigidly  fastened  to  each  end  of 
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each  car,  either  just  beneath  the  platform 
or  under  the  platform  hood,  dependinj^  on 
the  construction  of  the  cars.  The  jumper 
for  use  between  cars  consists  of  two  male 
heads,  connected  together  with  three  flexible 
cables.  These  cables  are  about  48*  long  for 
open  cars  and  40"  long  for  standard  vestibule 
cars. 


A  male  three  finger  connector  with  flexible 
cables  is  iised  to  connect  the  train  cables  to 
a  train  shed  connector  in  the  station  circuit, 
if  lighting  is  required  before  the  locomotive 
is  attached  or  after  it  is  detached  from  the 
train.  This  train  shed  connector  is  also  used 
between  engine  and  tender  and  on  rear  of 
tender  for  the  train  cables. 


RESEARCH  AS  A  FINANCIAL  ASSET* 

By  W.  R.  Whitney 
Director  Research  Laboratory,  General  Electric  Company 


It  is  only  in  our  century  that  there  could  be 
much  significance  to  such  a  title  as  "  Research 
as  a  Financial  Asset."  This  is  an  industrial 
century,  and,  whether  we  are  proud  of  it  or 
not,  we  are  an  industrial  people.  For  some 
reasons  it  may  be  thought  unfortunate  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  man's  energies  should 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  industries.  In  some 
eras  we  find  that  there  was  a  predominance 
of  art  over  industry;  in  others  literature  was 
predominant,  in  still  others  war  and  conquest. 
Once  territorial  discovery  and  acquisition 
predominated,  and  now,  in  our  own  times, 
the  principles  of  community  interest  have  so 
greatly  developed  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  many  people  who,  instead  of  directly 
producing  their  own  necessities  of  life,  are 
more  generally  producing  some  one  little 
article  which  contributes  in  the  lives  of  others. 
This  we  recognize  as  a  natural  tendency  to  a 
higher  efficiency.  Our  intricate  and  deli- 
cately balanced  system  of  work  is  becoming 
continually  more  complex,  but  is  certainly 
still  covered  by  the  elemental  laws  of  demand 
and  of  sur\avaL  New  discoveries  in  our  day 
are  largely  mental,  instead  of  geographical, 
and  the  old  battles  of  conquest  have  become 
wars  wnth  ignorance.  They  are  struggles  to 
overcome  inefficiencies,  attempts  to  broaden 
the  common  mental  horizon,  as  our  ancestors 
broadened  their  physical  horizon.  Very  few 
people  realize  the  rapidity  with  which 
technical  advances  are  being  made.  Few 
realize  how  the  way  of  this  advance  has 
itself  advanced.  I  might  make  this  more 
clear  by  an  illustration. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  increasing 
uses  of  chemical  elements  and  compounds. 
New  combinations  in  alloys,  medicines,  dyes, 
foods,  etc.,  and  new  uses  and  new  materials, 
are  being  produced  daily.    For  a  more  simple 
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comparison,  consider  only  the  advances 
in  our  technical  uses  of  the  metallic  chemical 
elements. 

Copper,  iron  and  five  other  metals  were 
known  and  used  at  the  time  of  Christ.  In  the 
first  ISOO  or  1900  years  of  our  era,  there  were 
added  to  the  list  of  metals  in  technical  use 
(pure  or  alloyed)  about  eight  more.  There 
has  been  so  much  industrial  advance  made 
within  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years  that 
fourteen  new  metals  have  been  brought 
into  commercial  use  within  this  period.  This 
is  almost  as  many  in  our  quarter  century  as 
in  the  total  preceding  age  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  this  rate,  as  applied  to  metals, 
apparently  can  not  continue,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  possibility  of  the 
general  advance  it  indicates.  For  centuries 
a  single  metal  was  made  to  serve  for  all  uses 
which  that  metal  could  fill.  Then  two  metals 
divided  the  fields  each  being  used  where  it  was 
preferred  for  any  reason.  Alloys  began  to 
displace  metals  to  a  limited  extent.  While 
the  engineer  still  uses  iron  for  his  railroad, 
iron  for  his  buildings  and  iron  for  his  tools » 
these  irons  are  different  and  have  been 
specially  developed  for  those  uses.  The 
electrical  engineer  prefers  copper  for  his 
conductor,  certain  irons  for  the  frames  of 
apparatus,  other  special  irons  and  steels  for 
the  shafts,  the  magnetic  fields,  etc.,  and  the 
specialization  to  best  meet  specific  wants  is 
still  under  way.  I  suppose  that  this  kind 
of  complex  development  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  research  laboratories, 

A  research  laboratory  is  a  place  where  men 
are  especially  occupied  u4th  new  problems, 
presumably  not  too  far  in  advance  of 
technical  application.  This  group,  by  devoting 
its  entire  attention  to  the  difficulties  of 
meeting  already  well  defined  necessities,  or 
of  newly  defining  and  meeting  together, 
increases  the  efficiency  of  these  processes. 
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Men  specially  trained  for  this  very  purpose 
are  employed  and  they  are  usually  just  as 
unfitted  for  successfully  manufacturing  as 
those  who  cfiiciently  reprodvice  arc  of  dis- 
covering or  inventing.  It  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  maximum 
efficiency.  A  man  with  his  entire  attention 
devoted  for  months  or  years  at  a  time  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  single  problem  should  be 
better  able  to  reach  a  solution  than  the  man 
who  can  devote  only  irregular  intervals  to  it. 
He  should  then  also  be  the  better  prepared 
for  a  second  problem. 

A  research  laboratory  is  also  a  place 
equipped  with  apparatus  specially  designed 
for  experimental  work.  In  a  busy  mami- 
facturing  plants  if  a  foreman  has  an  idea 
pointing  towards  an  improvement  of  his 
product  he  frequently  has  great  difliculty 
in  finding  the  time,  the  necessary  idle  ai)pa- 
ratus,  the  raw  materials  and  the  incentive 
to  try  it.  In  the  laboratory  all  of  these  are 
combined  and  there  is  added  a  system  of 
co-operation,  of  permanently  recording  results, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  research. 

The  mathematics  of  co-operation  of  men 
and  tools  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 
Se})aratcd  men  trying  their  individual  experi- 
ments contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  their  work  may  be  called 
mathematically  additive.  The  effect  of  a 
single  piece  of  apparatus  given  to  one  man 
is  also  additive  only,  but  when  a  group  of 
men  arc  co-operating,  as  distinct  from  merely 
operating,  their  work  rises  with  some  liigher 
power  of  the  number  than  the  first  power. 
It  approaches  the  square  for  two  men  and 
the  cube  for  three.  Two  men  co-operating 
with  two  different  and  si)ecial  pieces  of 
apparatus,  say  a  special  furnace  and  a 
pyrometer,  or  an  hydrauHc  press  and  new 
chemical  substances,  are  more  powerful 
than  their  arithmetical  sum.  These  facts 
doubtless  assist  as  assets  of  a  research 
laboratory. 

When  a  central  organization,  such  as  a 
laboratory,  has  access  to  all  parts  of  a  large 
manufacturing  plant  and  is  forced  sooner 
or  later  to  come  into  contact  with  the  various 
processes  and  problems,  the  various  possi- 
bilities and  appliances,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
apply,  in  some  degree,  the  above  law  of 
powers. 

As  a  possible  means  of  illustrating  the 
almost  certain  assistance  wliich  one  part 
of  a  manufacturing  plant  may  give  another 
when  they  are  connected  by  experimenting 
departments    or   research    laboratories,    and 


how  one  thread  of  work  starts  another,  I 
will  briefly  review  part  of  a  single  fairly 
connected   line   of  work   in   our  laboratory. 

In  1901  the  meter  department  wanted 
electrical  conducting  rods  of  a  million 
ohms  resistance.  These  were  to  be  one 
quarter  inch  diameter  by  one  inch  length. 
In  connection  with  this  work  we  had  to 
become  fairly  fatniliar  with  published 
attempts  at  making  any  type  of  such  high 
resistances.  Some  kind  of  porcelain  body 
containing  a  very  little  conducting  material 
seemed  a  fair  starting  formula  after  the 
resistance  of  almost  all  kinds  of  materials 
had  been  considered.  Our  own  porcelain 
department  was  of  great  help  in  showing 
us  how  to  get  a  good  start.  We  learned 
how  and  what  to  mix  to  get  a  fair  porcelain, 
and  we  found  that  small  quantities  of  carbor- 
undum or  of  graphite  would  give  us  the 
desired  resistance  about  once  in  a  hundred 
trials.  The  rods  could  be  made,  but  the 
difference  in  their  resistance  when  taken 
from  the  porcelain  kiln  and  when  they  w^ere 
made  as  nearly  alike  as  we  could  make  them, 
was  often  so  many  thousand  fold  that 
something  new  had  to  be  done  to  make  a 
practical  success.  A  small  electric  furnace 
was  then  devised  for  bakuig  the  rods  and 
this  was  so  arranged  that  the  rate  of  rise 
of  temperatiu"e,  the  maximum  temperature 
reached  and  the  duration  of  heat  at  any 
temperature  was  under  control  and  was  also 
recorded.  The  desired  result  was  obtained 
and  this  work  was  thus  finished.  It  gave  us 
a  certain  stock  of  knowledge  and  assurance. 

At  that  time  a  very  similar  problem  was 
bothering  one  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ments* Lightning  arrester  rods,  part  of 
the  apparatus  for  protecting  power  lines 
from  lightning,  were  needed.  Their  dimen- 
sions were  ^4X6  inches  and  they  needed 
to  have  a  definite  but,  in  this  case,  low 
resistance,  and  could  apparently  not  be 
baked  in  a  porcelain  kiln.  The  usual  temper- 
ature variations  in  such  a  kiln  are  so  great 
that  in  practice  many  thousand  rods  were 
repeatedly  fired  and  afterward  tested  to 
yield  a  few  hundred  of  satisfactory  product. 
All  the  cost  of  making  an  entire  batch 
would  have  to  be  charged  against  the  few 
units  which  might  be  found  satisfactory, 
and  in  many  cases  there  were  none  good  in 
a  thousand  tested.  It  was  e\ident  that 
regulation  and  control  of  temperature  was 
necessary.  This  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  case  any  considerable  number 
were  to  be  fired  at  one  time,  as  the  heated 
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mass  was  so  great  that  the  rods  near  the 
walls  of  the  retort  received  a  very  different 
heat  treatment  from  those  near  the  middle 
and  were  consequently  electrically  different. 
This  was  still  the  case  even  when  electrically 
heated  muffles  were  used.  This  difficulty 
led  to  experiments  along  the  line  of  a  heated 
pipe,  through  which  the  rods  could  be 
automatically  passed.  Some  time  was  spent 
in  trying  to  make  a  practical  furnace  out 
of  a  length  of  ordinar>^  iron  pipe,  which  was 
so  arranged  as  to  carry  enough  electric 
current  to  be  heated  to  the  proper  baking 
temperature.  Troubles  here  with  oxidation 
of  the  iron  finally  led  to  substitution  of 
carbon  pipes.  This  resulted  in  a  carbon  tube 
furnace,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  six- 
foot  carbon  pipes ^  embedded  in  coke  powder 
to  prevent  combustion,  and  held  at  the  ends 
in  water  cooled  copper  clamps^  which 
introduce  the  electric  current.  By  control 
of  this  current  the  temperature  could  be 
kept  constant  at  any  point  desired.  When 
this  was  combined  with  a  constant  rate  of 
mechanical  feed  of  the  air  dried  rods  of 
porcelain  mixture,  a  good  product  was 
obtained.  For  the  past  seven  years  this 
furnace  has  turned  out  all  the  arrester 
rods,  the  number  produced  the  last  year 
being  over  100,000  units. 

In  this  work  we  were  also  forced  to  get 
into  close  touch  with  the  electroplating 
department.  The  rods  had  to  be  copper 
plated  at  the  ends,  to  insure  good  electrical 
contact.  The  simple  plating  was  not  enough. 
This  introduced  other  problems,  which  I  will 
pass  over,  as  I  wish  to  follow  the  line  of 
continuous  experiment  brought  about,  in 
part,  at  least,  by  the  single  investigation. 
The  electric  funiace  consisting  of  the  carbon 
tube  packed  in  coke  was  a  good  tool  for  other 
work,  and  among  other  things  we  heated 
the  carbon  filaments  for  incandescent  lamps 
in  it.  We  were  actuated  by  a  theory  that 
the  high  temperature  thus  obtainable  would 
benefit  the  filament  by  removal  of  ash 
ingredients,  which  we  knew  the  ordinary 
firing  methods  left  there.  While  these  were 
removed,  the  results  did  not  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  theory,  but  rather  the 
usefulness  of  tr>ing  experiments.  It  was 
found  by  experiment  that  the  graphite  coat 
on  the  ordinary  lamp  filament  was  so  com- 
pletely changed  as  to  permit  of  a  hundred 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  lamp  life  or  over 
twenty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  lamp  for  the  same  life,  so  that  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years  a  large  part  of  the 


carbon  lamps  made  in  this  country  have  been 
of  this  improved  type.  This  is  the  metallized, 
or  Gem  lamp.  Naturally,  this  work  started 
a  great  deal  of  other  work  along  the  lines 
of  incandescent  lamp  improvement.  At  no 
time  has  such  work  been  stopped,  but  in 
addition  to  it,  the  new  lines  of  metallic 
filament  lamps  were  taken  up.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  oiu"  entire  work  has 
been  done  along  the  line  of  metallic  tungsten 
incandescent  lamps.  In  this  way  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  in  the  van  of  this  line 
of  manufacture.  The  carbon  tube  furnace 
has  been  elaborated  for  other  purposes, 
so  as  to  cover  the  action  under  high  pressures 
and  in  vacuo.  Particularly  in  the  latter  case 
a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been 
carried  out,  contributing  to  work  such  as 
that  connected  with  rare  metals.  In  such 
a  furnace,  materials  which  would  react  with 
gases  have  been  studied  to  advantage. 
Our  experience  with  the  metallized  graphite 
led  to  production  of  a  special  carbon  for 
contact  surfaces  in  railway  signal  devices, 
where  ordinary  carbon  was  inferior,  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  our  contributing 
to  improvements  in  carbon  motor  and 
generator  brushes.  On  the  basis  of  our 
previous  experience  and  by  using  the  usual 
factory  methods,  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  in  producing  carbon  and 
graphite  motor  brushes  with  the  reliability 
and  regularity  demanded  by  the  motor  art. 
FiuTiace  firing  was  a  prime  difficulty.  Here 
again  we  resorted  to  special  electrically 
heated  muffles,  where  the  temperatures, 
even  below  redness,  could  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  automatically  recorded.  This 
care,  aided  by  much  experimentation  along 
the  line  of  composition,  of  proportionality 
between  the  several  kinds  of  carbon  in  the 
brush,  etc.,  put  us  into  shape  to  make  really 
superior  brushes.  The  company  has  now 
been  manufacturing  these  for  a  couple  of 
years,  with  especial  reference  to  particularly 
severe  requirements,  such  as  railway  motors. 
In  such  cases  the  question  of  selUng  price 
is  so  secondary  that  we  can  and  do  charge 
liberally  for  delicacy  and  care  of  operation 
in  the  manufacture. 

This  carbon  work  naturally  led  to  other  ap- 
plications of  the  identical  processes  or  materi- 
als. Circuit  breakers,  for  example,  are  now 
equipped  with  a  specially  hard  carbon  contact, 
made  somewhat  as  motor  brushes  are  made. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  connect  all  of 
the   laboratory   work   to   the   thread   which 
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seemed  to  connect  these  particular  pieces 
of  work,  but  rather  to  show  the  possible 
eflfect  in  accumulating  in  a  laboratory, 
experiences  which  might  affect  an  inventory. 

Among  other  considerations  which  appeal 
to  me  is  one  which  may  be  worth  pointing 
out.  Probably  ahnost  every  manufacturing 
plant  develops  among  its  workmen  from 
time  to  time,  men  who  are  particularly 
endow^ed  with  aptitude  for  research  in  their 
line.  They  are  usually  the  inventors  of  the 
company.  They  are  often  discoverers  in 
spite  of  opposition.  They  are  always  trying 
new  things.  They  are  almost  of  necessity 
somewhat  inefhcient  in  the  routine  production. 
In  many  plants  they  are  merely  endured, 
in  a  few  they  are  encouraged.  To  my  mind 
their  proper  utilization  is  a  safe  investment. 
A  research  laboratory  assists  in  such  a 
scheme.  Sooner  or  later  such  a  laboratory 
becomes  acquainted  w4th  this  type  of  men 
in  a  plant  and  helps  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  ideas. 

It  is  not  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to 
measure  the  value  of  a  research  laboratory 
at  any  one  time.  In  the  minds  of  some, 
the  proper  estimate  is  based  on  the  profit 
already  earned  through  its  work,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  earned  by 
the  company.  This  is  a  fair  and  conservative 
method  which  in  our  generation  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  when  applied  not  too  early  to 
the  laboratories.  It  does  not  take  into 
accoimt  what  we  may  call  the  good  will  and 
inventory  value,  both  of  which  should  be 
more  rapidly  augmenting  than  any  other  part 
of  a  plant.  The  experience  and  knowledge 
accumulated  in  a  genera!  research  laboratory 
is  a  positive  quantity.  In  our  own  case  we 
expended  in  the  first  year  not  far  from  110,000, 
and  had  little  more  than  expectations  to 
show  for  it.  Our  expenses  rapidly  rose  and 
our  tangible  assets  began  to  accrue.  Perhaps 
I  can  point  to  no  better  criterion  of  the  value 
of  a  research  laboratory  to  our  company  than 
the  fact  that  its  force  was  rapidly  increased 
by  a  company  which  can  not  be  particularly 
interested  in  purely  accdemic  work.  Our 
annual  expenditures  passed  the  $100,000 
mark  several  years  ago.  My  own  estimate 
of  the  value  would  probably  be  greater  than 
that  of  others^  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
proper  scientific  research  is  practically 
required  by  the  existing  conditions  of  our 
technical  age. 

Without  going  into  exact  values,  which 
are  always  difficult  to  determine,  consider 
for  a  moment  the  changes  w^hich  incandescent 
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lighting  has  witnessed  in  the  past  ten  years- 
In  this  field  our  laboratory  has  been  activei 
in  contributing  to  both  carbon  and  to  metallic 
filaments.  Aloreover,  all  of  the  improve-  i 
ments  in  this  field  have  been  the  product  I 
of  research  laboratories  of  trained  men.  I 
In  the  case  of  our  metallized  carbon  filament, 
which  has  now  been  in  use  several  >'ears, 
the  efiiciency  of  the  light  was  increased 
by  about  twenty  per  cent.  Among  the 
carbon  lamps  of  last  year  these  were  sold 
to  the  extent  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

A  broader,  but  admittedly  less  accurate 
impression  of  changes  recently  produced, 
may  be  gained  by  considering  the  economy 
now  possible  on  the  basis  of  our  pre-sent  ^ 
incandescent  lamp  purchases  in  this  country  ^ 
and  that  which  would  have  resulted  if  the 
lamps  of  only  ten  years  ago  were  used  in 
their  stead.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
present  rate  of  lamp  consumption  is  equiv* 
alent  to  about  eighty  million  25  watt  tung- 
sten lamps  per  year,  and  on  the  basis  of 
one  and  a  quarter  watts  per  candle-power 
as  against  3.1  of  the  earlier  lamps,  with 
power  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour, 
we  get  as  a  result  a  sa\ang  of  $240,000,000 
per  year,  or  two  thirds  of  a  million  per  day. 
Naturally,  this  is  a  saving  which  is  to  be 
distributed  among  producers,  consumers  and 
others,  but  illustrates  very  well  the  possibili- 
ties. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are 
still  very  far  removed  from  a  perfect  incan- 
descent illuminant,  when  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  maximum  theoretical 
light  efficiency. 

I  see  from  advertisements  that  65,000  of 
the  magnetite  arc  lamps,  originally  a  product 
of  the  laboratory,  are  now  in  use.  These 
must  have  been  sold  for  something  near 
$2,000,000.  The  supplying  of  electrodes, 
which  we  make  and  which  are  consumed 
in  these  lamps,  should  amount  to  about  ^ 
$60,000  per  year.  | 

Our  study  of  the  properties  of  the  mercur>' 
arc  produced  our  rectifier,  w^hich  has  been 
commercially  developed  within  the  past 
few  years.  Of  these,  about  6,000  have  been 
sold.  As  they  sell  for  not  far  from  S200  per 
set  J  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  also  represents 
a  sale  of  over  a  million  dollars.  The  adi'antage 
of  these  outfits  over  other  available  apparatus 
must  also  be  recognized  as  not  far  from  $200 
for  each  hour  through  which  those  already 
sold  are  all  operating. 

In  such  a  complex  field  as  insulations  and 
molded  materials  there  have  been  many 
changes    produced.     As   far   back    as    1906 
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we  were  using  annually,  in  a  certain  appara- 
tus, 30,000  specially  drilled  and  machined 
soapstonc  plates,  which  cost  $1.10  each. 
As  the  result  of  experiments  on  substitutes 
for  such  material,  it  was  found  that  they 
could  be  molded  by  us  in  the  proper  shape, 
with  holes  in  place  and  of  a  material  giving 
increased  toughness,  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost.  As  the  result  of  this  fact,  the  price 
of  the  purchased  material  was  reduced  to  us 
from  $1.10  to  60  cents,  which  in  itself  would 
have  paid  for  the  work.  But  further  develop- 
ments proved  that  the  new  molded  material 
could  be  made  for  30  cents,  which  the  foreign 
material  could  not  equal,  so  we  have  since 
produced  it  ourselves.  This  caused  a  sa\4ng 
of  approximately  $24,000  annually  for  this 
one  molded  piece.  1  have  heard  of  other 
cases  where  prices  to  us  have  gone  down, 
when  we  hav^c  obtained  a  little  promise 
from  our  experimental  researches. 

In  considering  the  research  laboratory 
as  a  financial  asset  there  is  another  %dcw 
which  might  not  be  visible  at  first  sight.  It 
is  the  question  of  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  useful  discovery  when  purchased 
from  competitors  in  the  business  and  when 
made  by  one's  owti  company.  It  is  not 
usually  pleasant  to  have  to  purchase  inven- 
tions after  their  value  is  known,  no  matter 
from  whom,  but  to  have  to  pay  a  com|>etitor 
for  such  a  discovery  is  doubly  irksome. 
One  is  naturally  unduly  fearful  of  its  value 
lo  the  competitor,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  over- 
estimating another's  power  to  use  it.  The 
purchaser's  profit  is  apparently  limited  to  the 
diflferences  between  his  efiicieocy  of  operating 
it  and  that  of  the  original  owner. 

I  was  recently  informed  by  an  ofhcer  of 
another  large  manufacturing  company,  where 
much  chemical  work  is  done  and  where 
a  research  laboratory  was  established  several 
years  ago,  that  the  most  important  values 
they  got  from  their  laboratory  was  the 
assurance  that  they  were  keeping  ahead 
and  are  at  least  prepared  for  the  new,  if 
they  can  not  always  invent  it  themselves. 
Incidentally^  he  said  that  from  one  part  of 
iheir  research  work  they  had  produced 
processes,  etc.,  which  had  saved  SsOO,onO 
a  year.  They  are  at  present  spending  in  their 
several  research  departments  a  total  of 
about  $300,000  a  year. 

We  hear  frequent  reference  to  the  German 
research  laboratories  and  a  brief  discussion 
may  be  in  place.  For  the  past  fifty  years 
that  country  has  been  advancing  industrially 
beyond    other    countries.      Not    by    newly 


opened  territories,  new  railroads,  new  farm 
lands,  new  water  power  cities,  but  by  new 
technical  discoveries.  In  fact,  this  advance 
may  be  said  to  be  largely  traceable  to  their 
apparent  over-production  of  research  men 
by  well  fitted  universities  and  technical 
schools,  Every  year  a  few  hundred  new 
doctors  of  science  and  philosophy  were 
thrown  on  the  market.  Most  of  them  had 
been  well  trained  to  think  and  to  experiment; 
to  work  hard,  and  to  expect  little.  The 
chemical  manufactories  began  to  be  filled 
with  this  product  and  it  over-flowed  into 
every  other  calling  in  Germany.  These 
well  educated  young  men  became  the  docents, 
the  assistants  and  the  professors  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  country.  They  worked  for 
$300  to  $500  per  year.  They  were  satisfied 
so  long  as  they  could  experiment  and  study 
the  laws  of  nature,  because  of  the  interest 
in  these  laws  instilled  into  them  by  splendid 
teachers.  This  condition  soon  began  to  make 
itself  manifest  in  the  new  making  of  things — 
all  sorts  of  chemical  compounds,  all  kinds  of 
physical  and  electrical  devices.  I  might  say 
that  pure  organic  chemistry  at  this  time  was 
academically  most  interesting.  Its  laws  were 
entrancing  to  the  enthusiastic  chemist  and 
consequently  very  many  more  doctors  were 
turned  out  who  wrote  organic  theses  than 
any  other  kind.  What  more  natural  than 
that  organic  chemistry  should  have  been 
the  first  to  fee!  the  stimukis?  Hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  new  commercial  organic 
products  arc  to  be  credited  to  these  men  and 
to  that  time.  All  the  modern  dye  stulls 
are  in  this  class.  Did  Germany  alone  possess 
the  raw  material  for  this  line?  No!  England 
and  America  had  as  much  of  that.  But 
Germany  had  the  prepared  fnen  and  made 
the  start. 

It  seems  to  me  that  America  has  made  a 
start  in  preparing  men  for  the  research  work 
of  its  industries.  For  example,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  go  abroad  to  get  the  particular 
training  in  physical  chemistry  and  electro- 
chemistry which  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
sidered desirable.  Advanced  teaching  of 
science  is  little,  if  any,  more  advanced  in 
Germany  today  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
In  my  opinion  the  quality  of  our  research 
laboratories  will  improve  as  the  supply  of 
home  trained  men  increases,  and  the  labora- 
tories of  this  kind  will  be  increasingly  valuable 
when  analyzed  as  financial  assets.  I  am 
certain,  too,  that  the  industries  will  not  be 
slow  in  recognizing  the  grownng  value  of 
such  assets.    They  merely  want  to  be  shown. 
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Probably  in  tnost  industries  there  are 
what  I  may  call  spots  particularly  vulnerable 
to  research.  For  example,  the  efficiency  of 
steam  boilers,  based  upon  the  heat  energy 
of  the  coal  used  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  using  the  steam,  are  continually 
being  raised*  We  may  expect^  until  the 
maximum,  calculable  efficiency  is  reached, 
that  this  advance  will  continue.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  a  vulnerable  spot. 
Improvement  is  possible.  A  small  increase 
in  efficiency  of  a  power  plant  is  an  ever- 
continuing  profit.  Great  numbers  of  steam 
power  plants  exist  and  so  inv^cntors  are 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  new  improvements 
may  result  in  enormous  total  economies. 
Every  rule  of  the  game  encourages  them. 
I  can  make  this  clccirer  by  illustrations. 

Artificial  light  is  still  produced  at  frightfully 
poor  efficiency.  Electric  light  from  incan- 
descent lamps  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  this  respect,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
greater  economies.  It  is  still  a  vulnerable 
spot. 

In  the  case  of  iron  used  in  transformers, 
we  have  another  such  vulnerable  spot.  A 
transformer  is  practically  a  mass  of  sheet 
iron,  wound  about  with  copper  wire.  The 
current  must  be  carried  around  the  iron  a 
certain  number  of  times  and  the  copper  is 
chosen  because  it  docs  the  work  most  eco- 
nomically. No  more  suitable  material  than 
copper  seems  immediately  probable,  nor  is 
there  any  very  promising  way  of  increasing 
its  efficiency,  but  in  the  iron  about  which  it 
is  wound  there  is  a  vulnerable  spot.  The 
size  of  the  iron  about  which  the  copper  is 
wound  may  possibly  be  still  much  further 
reducible  by  improvements  in  its  quality. 
In  other  words ^  we  do  not  yet  know  what 
determines  the  magnetic  permeability  or 
the  hysteresis  of  the  iron,  and  yet  we  do 
know  that  it  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
the  past  few  years  and  that  it  can  still  be 
greatly  improved. 

Let  us  make  this  vulnerable  point  a  Httle 
clearer  by  considering  the  conditions 
in  Boston.  I  assume  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  kw.  of  alternating  current 
energy  used  here.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  sub- 
ject to  the  losses  of  transformers.  If  the 
transformers  used  with  this  system  were 
made  more  than  ten  years  ago,  they  probably 


involve  a  total  loss,  due  to  eddy  and  hystere- 
sis, of  about  $1,000  per  day,  at  the  ten-cent 
rate.  Transfomicrs  as  they  are  made  today, 
by  using  improved  iron,  are  saving  nearly 
half  of  this  loss,  but  there  still  remains  over 
S500  loss  per  day,  to  serve  as  a  subject  for 
interesting  research  work. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Boston  uses 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  alternating 
current  energy  of  this  country. 

Consider  for  a  moment  two  references  to 
the  sciences  and  industry  in  Germany  and 
England.  Dr.  O.  N.  Witt,  professor  in  the 
Berlin  Royal  Technical  High  School,  report- 
ing to  the  Gemiaii  government  in  1903, 
says:  ^*What  appears  to  me  to  be  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  German  chemical 
industry  than  its  predominant  appearance 
at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair,  is  the  fact 
which  fmds  expression  in  the  German  exhibits 
alone,  that  industry  and  science  stand  on 
the  footing  of  mutual  deepest  appreciation, 
one  ever  influencing  the  other/*  etc*  As 
against  this.  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  of 
entirely  corresponding  prominence  and  posi- 
tion in  England,  says  of  England:  **Our 
policy  is  the  precise  reverse  of  that  followed 
in  Germany,  Our  manufacturers  generally 
do  not  know  what  the  w^ord  research  means. 
They  place  their  business  under  the  control 
of  [practical  men,  who,  as  a  rule,  actually 
resent  the  introduction  into  the  work  of  the 
scientifically  trained  assistants.  If  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  to  do  even  its  fair  share  of  the 
work  of  the  world  in  the  future,  its  attitude 
must  be  entirely  changed.  It  must  realize 
that  steam  and  electricity  have  brought 
about  a  complete  revolution,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  and  methods 
is  becoming  so  universal  elsewhere  that  all 
here  who  wish  to  succeed  must  adopt 
them.'' 

So  long  as  motors  burn  out,  so  long  as 
subways  are  tied  up  by  defective  apparatus, 
so  long  as  electric  motors  run  too  hot.  so 
long  as  street  cars  may  catch  fire  from 
so-called  explosions  of  the  current,  so  long 
as  the  traffic  of  a  whole  city  can  be  stopped 
by  defective  insulation  or  a  ten  cent  motor 
brush,  there  will  probably  be  the  equivalent 
of  research  laboratories  somewhere  connected 
with  the  electrical  industries,  where  attempts 
will  be  continually  made  to  improve. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  APPARATUS  TROUBLES 

Part  1 1 
By  D,  S.  Martin 


In  Part  I  of  this  series  under  the  heading 
**  Failure  of  an  Alternating  Current  Gen- 
erator to  Generate,"  we  considered  a  failure 
of  the  exciter  to  build  up  its  voltage.  Before 
leaving  exciters,  wc  will  consider  other  defects 
to  which  they  are  liable,  the  first  of  these 
being  sparking. 

Sparking 

The  causes  for  bad  commutation  of  the 
exciter  may  be  divided  under  three  headings. 
The  trouble  may  be  due,  firstly,  to  any  factor 
which  will  cause  imperfect  contact  and  vari- 
able contact  resistance  between  each  indi- 
vidtial  brush  and  the  commutator;  secondly, 
to  an  incorrect  setting  of  the  brush  rocker  or 
incorrect  spacing  between  a  pair  of  brush 
studs;  thirdly,  to  a  defect  in  the  armature 
circuit  or  field  circuit  of  the  machine. 
These  causes  may  be  further  sub-d!\4ded,  and 
the  following  analysis  considers  them  in 
detail  in  the  above  order. 

Some  of  these  defects  may  be  present  w^hen 
the  machine  is  first  set  to  work,  while  others 
will  show^  up  only  after  the  machine  has  been 
running  in  service  for  some  time.  In  making 
the  following  analysis  under  the  headings  of 
catise,  symptom  and  remedy^  we  would  point 
nut  that  the  word  symptom  is  not  used  in  its 
medical  sense,  but  must  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting stiitable  tests  which  should  l>e  applied 
to  locate  the  trouble  and  the  directions  iti 
which  observ^ation  should  be  made. 

Cause  J,  Bad  commutation  may  be  due  io 
a  brush  or  brushes  not  btift!^  bedded  true  to  the 
curvalure  of  the  commutator. 

Symptom,  This  defect  w^ill  be  ob\4ous 
upon  inspection  after  removing  brush  from 
brush-holder. 

Remedy.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule 
that  when  a  machine  is  set  to  work,  an 
inspection  of  the  face  of  the  brushes  be  made, 
and  in  cases  where  the  whole  face  of  the 
brush  is  not  truly  bedded,  the  sandpaper 
method  should  be  resorted  to,  the  paper 
being  placed  face  upwards  on  the  com- 
mutator and  drawm  across  the  face  of  the 
brush  with  the  latter  pressed  well  down»  the 
process  being  repeated  until  the  brush  face 
has  taken  the  correct  curvature. 

Cause  2,  Incorrect  tension  of  brush 
springs. 


Symplom.  If  the  tension  is  very  slack,  the 
trouble  may  be  detected  by  testing  the 
springs  of  all  brushes  by  hand,  but  this 
should  not  be  relied  upon  in  every  case.  As 
a  general  rule,  carbon  brushes  require  a  pres- 
sure of  2? 2  potmds  per  sq.  in,  while  in  some 
cases  brushes  of  special  composition  are 
employed  retjuiring  a  pressure  of  5  to  0  lbs. 
The  exact  pull  which  the  spring  is  giving 
should  be  measurc^d  on  a  spring  balance. 
Loose  tension  will  cause  sparking  through 
high  contact  resistance,  while  too  great 
tension  will  cause  excessive  friction  and  a 
resultant  heating  of  the  commutator. 

Remedy,  The  required  adjustment  should 
be  made  on  the  spring  release,  depending  on 
the  particular  device  employed. 

Ca u se  3 ,     Di ri y  s urface  of  commutator. 

Symptom.  This  will  be  obvious  upon 
inspection. 

Remedy.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
where  the  surface  has  been  slightly  blackened 
through  yioor  commutation*  the  trouble  may 
be  remedied  by  running  the  machine  and 
cleaning  the  surface  of  the  commutator  w4th 
sandpaper.  In  cases  where  the  dirt  is  the 
result  of  injudicious  lubrication,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  excess  with  some 
dry  w^aste.  In  cases  where  the  surface  has 
become  thoroughly  blackened  through  vicious 
sparking,  it  will  be  best  to  remove  the  brush 
rocker  and  thoroughly  to  stone  the  com- 
mutator. During  the  application  of  the 
stone  or  bath  brick,  a  great  quantity  of 
finely  divided  powder  will  be  given  off  as 
the  stone  is  ground  away,  as  well  as  copper 
dust.  Therefore,  air  possible  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  dust  lodging  in  the 
armature  or  field  windings  of  the  machine, 
as  this  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  ven- 
tUating  passages;  and  after  the  method  has 
been  applied,  the  exciter  should  be  thoroughly 
blown  out  with  a  compressed  air  cleaner  or 
a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  failing  these,  viith  hand 
bellows.  When  applying  this  remedy,  if  the 
brush-rocker  is  not  removed,  at  least  the 
brushes  must  be  removed  from  the  holders, 
as  the  copper  dust  given  off  during  the 
process  is  sufficient  to  form  a  distinct 
copper  coating  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
brush,  if  these  are  left  on  the  commu- 
tator. 
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Cause  4^  Loose  seUing  of  brushes  due  to 
loose  rocker  J  loose  studs  ^  or  loose  brush- holders, 
an  undersized  brush,  or  an  oversized  holder. 

Symptom  and  Remedy.  Such  defects  as 
these  will  be  obvious  upon  going  over  the 
parts  and  feeling  with  a  spanner  and  screw- 
driver, and  any  loose  nuts  or  screws  should 
be  tightened  up.  Evidence  of  a  loose  fit  of 
any  one  brush  in  its  holder  would  be  given 
by  the  appearance  of  the  brush  face  after 
running  for  some  time.  Although  properly 
bedded  at  the  start,  the  bearing  surface  will 
gradually  become  reduced,  as  the  tilt  of  the 
brash  in  its  holder  makes  itself  evident* 

Cause  5.     Grooves  in  commutator. 

Symptom,  These  may  be  seen  on  careful 
inspection  at  slow  speeds.  Also  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  grooves  are  often  caused  through 
lack  of  continuous  end  play,  the  test  may  be 
made  by  running  the  exciter  on  a  small  load 
and  holding  the  armature  pressed  against 
one  end  with  a  stick.  If  the  pressure  is  then 
ai-iplied  at  the  other  end,  the  grooves  in  the 
commutator  will  cause  a  ** climbing''  of  the 
brushes^  and  this,  owHng  to  the  imperfect 
contact  fonned,  will  cause  sparking. 

Remedy.  Commutator  should  be  trued  in 
a  lathe.  Grooves  may  be  caused  by  unequal 
mechanical  pressure  of  all  brushes,  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  brushes  are  not  f/roperly  stag- 
gered, this  causing  an  unequcd  distribution 
of  pressure  over  the  whole  active  surface 
of  the  commutator.  These  points  should  be 
taken  care  of  when  the  initial  trouble  has 
been  remedied, 

Cfiuse  6.  High  commutator  bars.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  one  or  more  of  the 
commutator  bars  will  work  loose  during 
running  service.  This  is  in  all  cases  due  to  a 
defect  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  mica  cone 
insulating  rings,  which  are  placed  around  the 
inside  of  the  assembled  commutator  before  the 
end-tightening  rings  are  placed  on  the  com- 
mutator. As  these  latter  rings  are  tightened 
up,  the  mica  cone  rings  are  subjected  to  com- 
pression and  a  weakness  at  any  one  point 
will  cause  a  diminished  pressure  on  the  cor- 
responding copper  segment,  with  the  result 
that  this  segment  may  become  loosener!  when 
the  machine  is  running  and  will  be  thrown  out 
possibly  two  or  three  hundredths  of  an  inch- 
sufficient  to  kick  each  brush  as  it  passes.  In 
the  manufacture  of  exciters,  it  is  usual  to 
apply  a  **whiriing"  test  to  the  commutator 
before  assembly  on  the  armature  shaft,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  bar  has  a 
tendency  to  be  thrown  out.  This  is  per- 
formed by  rotating  the  commutator  by  itself 


at  a  high  speed,  say  50  per  cent,  above  nor* J 
mal,  for  a  period  of  a  few  minutes. 

Symptom,  A  test  for  a  high  commutatoH 
bar  may  be  made  with  a  wooden  stick  about , 
twelve  inches  long.  The  machine  is  run  upi 
to  speed  and  the  stick  touched  upon  the] 
commutator;  when  the  tester  places  his  earl 
to  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  any  high  I 
bar  will  cause  a  distinct  kick  at  each  rev- 
olution. 

Retncdy.  Commutator  should  be  trued  t 
up  in  a  lathe.  If  the  same  trouble  dev^elops  ' 
again,  probably  the  only  satisfactory  solution  ( 
will  be  to  replace  the  defective  mica  cone  ring  j 
with  a  new  one. 

Cause  7.      High    mica    insulation    between l 
segments.     This   may   often   be   detected  by 
hand,  although  the  test  with  a  wooden  stick, I 
mentioned    under    Cause    6,    may    also    be' 
applied. 

Remedy.  Commutator  should  be  trued  up 
in  a  lathe.  Trouble  from  this  cause  is  usually  i 
the  result  of  working  the  commutator  to  an 
excessively  high  temperattire.  In  the  remotej 
event  of  one  mica  insulating  strip  being 
thoroughly  defective^  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  down  the  whole  commutator  and  replace  j 
the  strip  in  question  with  fresh  mica. 

Cause  S.     Commutator    out    of   true. 

Sytnptoni.  The  armature  should  be  rotated! 
slowly  and  careful  watch  kept  upon  the  I 
position  of  any  one  brush  in  its  holder.  Au  j 
eccentric  commutator  will  cause  a  gradual] 
rise  and  fall  of  a  brush  in  its  holder  once 
during  every  revolution. 

Remedy.  Commutator  should  be  trued  up. 
This  trouble  is  very  often  catised  by  excessi\*e 
heating  of  the  commutator,  while  it  is  also] 
sometimes  due  to  a  structural  defect. 

Cause  9.  Incorrect  position  of  brush  rocker  A 
giving  incorrect  lead  to  each  stud  of  brushes. 

Symptom.  Commutation  will  be  bad  or  I 
good  as  the  brush  rocker  is  shifted  backward  ] 
or  forward. 

Remedy,  The  position  of  the  brush  rocker| 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  point  of  best  oper- 
ation. Xowadays  this  adjustment  will  seldom  ^ 
be  necessary,  as  the  machines  are  shipped  | 
from  the  factory  with  the  correct  brush 
position  marked  upon  the  rocker,  and  this| 
marking  should  usually  be  adhered  to. 

Cause  W.     Incorrect  spacing  between   indi- 
vidual   studs  J   although  rocker   may   be   set  in  I 
correct  position. 

Symptom  and  Remedy.     This  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  a  strip  of  paper  around  the  i 
surface  of  the  commutator  and  thus  obtaining  j 
the    length    thereon    of   one-quarter   of   the! 
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entire  periphery  (one  sixth  in  the  case  of  the 
G-pole  exciters)  and  by  then  adjusting  spacing 
between  indi%adnal  studs  in  accordance  with 
this  measurement.  The  same  result  may  be 
achieved  by  counting  the  number  of  segments 
in  the  entire  commutator,  and  making  adjust- 
ment in  this  way. 

Cause  IL  Although  position  of  rocker 
fid  spacing  of  individual  studs  may  be  cor- 
rect, the  setting  of  the  brushes  may  he  incorrect 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
armature,  depending  on  the  particular  type 
of  holder  used  and  the  angle  which  each  brush 
must  make  with  the  commutator. 

Symptom,  This  defect  will  usually  be 
obvious  upon  inspection.  When  the  exciter 
is  running  any  inequality  or  roughness  in  the 
surface  of  the  commutator  will  cause  a 
chattering  of  the  brushes  and  slight  sparking, 
while  frequently  the  brushes  may  become 
chipped. 

Remedy,  Correct  adjustment  should  be 
made  by  changing  position  of  brush-holders 
on  studs  and  moving  the  rocker  if  necessary. 

Cause  IB,  Open  circuited  coil  or  coils  in 
armature  winding. 

Symptom,  This  defect  will  cause  violent 
sparking,  even  when  the  machine  is  rotat€*d 
at  a  slow  speed.  In  certain  cases  where  there 
is  a  break  in  one  coil,  the  circuit  \\nll 
become  open  only  when  the  machine  is 
^rotated  at  full  speed.  The  best  method  for 
itactly  detennining  the  positi4)n  of  an  open- 
Nrcuited  coil  is  by  the  potential  drop  test. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  describe  this  test 
in  detail,  but  briefly  it  consists  in  appHHng 
to  the  whole  armature  a  low^  voltage  current, 
measuring  the  drop  in  millivolts  across  each 
pair  of  segments.  Ordinarily  this  current 
would  di\4de  at  the  Icading-in  point  and 
w^ould  have  two  paths  open  to  it  in  parallel 
with  one  another,  but  where  one  of  these  is 
open  circuited,  only  one  path  will  be  taken. 
In  this  path  there  will  be  a  small  voltage  drop 
across  each  pair  of  segments,  this  being  the 
same  for  each  pair,  and  the  aggregate  of  all 
these  small  deflections  will  equal  the  voltage 
drop  as  read  across  the  leadiiig-tn  points.  In 
the  other  or  open-circuited  path  of  the 
armature  winding,  no  voltage  drop  will  be 
recorded  during  the  bar  to  l>ar  test,  since 
lere  is  no  current  flowing;  but  when   the 

vo  segments  are  reached   which   hold   the 

pn  circuited  coiJ,  there  \\ill  be  a  deflection 
equal  to  the  total  drop  across  the  leading  in 
points, 

kin  the  case  of  an  open  circuit  in  the  arma- 
re,  it  will  rarely  be  found  in  the  winding 
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itself,  but  is  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  end 
connection  between  conductor  and  com- 
mutator. This  connection  should  therefore 
be  closely  inspected  w^hen  the  defective  coil 
has  been  located. 

Remedy.  Replacement  of  defective  coil  or 
coils  by  new  parts.  In  the  case  of  faulty  end 
connections  the  trouble  can  usually  be  rem- 
edied without  difficulty  by  resoldering  the 
conductor  and  the  end  connecting  pieces. 
In  cases  of  an  open  circuited  annature  coil, 
where  it  is  essential  that  the  machine  be  run 
on  load  and  it  is  not  possible  to  repair  the 
fault  at  once,  the  difficulty  may  be  tempor- 
arily tided  over  by  connecting  together  the 
two  commutator  bars  which  hold  the  open- 
circuited  coil.  This  may  be  done  by  a  layer 
of  solder  run  over  the  mica  insulation,  placed 
on  the  bars  to  clear  the  brushes  and  smoothed 
down  as  nearly  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
commutator  as  possible.  In  this  manner  the 
open-circuited  coil  will  be  cut  out  and  the 
continuity  of  the  armature  winding  main- 
tained. 

Cause  IS,  Short  circuited  coil  in  armature. 
Symptom,  The  exciter  will  require  con- 
siderable power  to  drive  even  on  no  load,  and 
provided  the  machine  is  giving  its  full  voltage 
w^th  no  external  load,  a  short  circuit  cir- 
culating current  may  be  set  up  in  the  defective 
coil  rising  to  many  times  the  normal  full  load 
value,  so  that  probably  the  first  indication 
of  this  trouble  will  be  given  by  the  smell  of 
burning  varnish.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
exciter  should  be  shut  down  and  the  defective 
coil  located  by  feeling  around  the  armature  with 
the  hand.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  detemiine  a  short  circuited  coil,  resort 
should  be  made  to  the  fiotential  drop  test 
referred  to  under  Cause  12.  In  this  case 
when  the  voltmeter  reading  is  taken  across 
the  two  segments  which  hold  the  defective 
coil,  a  low  drop  will  be  indicated  on  the  nru^ter, 
owing  to  the  low  resistance  between  these 
points. 

Remedy,  Replacement  of  defective  coil  or 
coils  by  new  parts.  A  short  circuit  of  one 
or  more  amiaturc  coils  is  frequently  caused 
through  particles  of  copper  lodging  between 
the  commutator  segments  and  thus  bridging 
across  from  one  segment  to  the  other.  Con- 
stant inspection  is  required  in  order  to  insure 
that  this  trouble  does  not  develop. 
Cause  14'  Reversed  armature  coiL 
Symptom,  The  presence  of  a  reversed 
annature  coil  will  generally  not  show  itself 
when  the  machine  is  running  on  open  circuit, 
and  will  probably  only  cause  slight  sparking 
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when  the  exciter  is  running"  on  fnll  load.  For 
determining  the  position  of  the  rev^crscd  coil, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  bar  to  bar  test  of  the 
commutator,  in  order  to  find  out  the  direction 
of  the  induced  current  in  each  armature  coil. 
This  may  be  ]>erformed  by  applying  an 
excitation  cunxnt  to  the  field  winding  and 
notin^^  the  direction  of  the  kick  on  a  gal- 
van  ometer  needle  at  the  instant  of  applyinjr  the 
field ,  t  akiiig  observations  as  the  leads  are  moved 
from  bar  to  Ijar.  In  this  case  the  armature 
should  be  held  at  rest,  but  must  be  rotated 
between  readings  sufficiently  to  obtain  approx- 
imately similar  conditions  of  field  magnetism 
for  each  individual  coil.  When  the  reversed 
coil  is  reached,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a 
defied  ion  on  the  instrument  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  those  given  by  adjacent  coils. 

Remedy,  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
several  other  coils  in  the  process  of  reversing 
the  coil  in  question. 

Cause  IS,  Ground  in  armattire  circuit. 
A  single  ground  will  not,  of  itself,  cause  trouble 
unless  the  exciter  is  operating  on  a  grounded 
S3^^tcm,  This  practice  is  followed  in  certain 
cases  where  the  exciter  is  used  for  supplying 
current  to  other  points  besides  the  alternator; 
and  the  ground  in  the  armature  winding  will 
therefore  be  equivalent  to  placing  an  excess- 
ive external  load  on  the  exciter,  wilh  con- 
sequent overheating  and  sparking. 

Sympiom.  A  grounded  annature  may  be 
tested  for  with  magneto  and  bell,  and  when 
detected  the  following  method  may  be  a]>piied 
for  determining  the  exact  location  of  the 
defective  coih  A  low  voltage  current,  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  readable  deficctirin  on  a  gal- 
%'anometer  ormillivoltmeter,  is  passed  through 
the  annature  winding  from  one  commutator 
bar  to  one  adjacent  to  it.  A  connection  is 
made  from  one  side  of  the  galvanometer  to 
ground,  the  lead  from  the  other  teiininal  of 
the  instrument  lieing  placed  on  one  of  these 
two  commutator  bars.  The  supply  leads  and 
galvanometer  lead  are  then  passed  from  seg- 
ment to  segment  until  first  a  full  deflection  is 
obtained,  and  then  zero  reading  when  the 
leads  are  moved  one  segment  farther.  The 
grounded  coil  then  lies  between  the  bars  for 
which  full  deflection  was  obtained. 

Remedy.  Replace  defective  coiL  ScA^eral 
other  coils  may  have  to  be  removed  in  the 
process. 

Cause  16,  Unequal  dlsiribuiion  of  field 
owing  to  short  circuit  of  one  field  spooL 

Symptom.  In  the  case  of  one  field  spool 
being  wholly  or  partially  short  circuited ,  the 
result  is  often  seen  in  local  sparking  at  one 
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bnish  stud,  the  commutation  at  the  others 
remaining  black;  but  in  order  to  determine 
whether  this  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
resistance  measurements  of  all  field  spools 
should  be  made,  when  that  one  ha\^ng  some 
of  its  turns  short  circuited  will  natiu*any 
show  a  smaller  voltage  drop  than  the  others. 

Remedy.  Replacement  of  defective  .spool 
b\^  new  part. 

Cause  17,  Unequal  distribution  of  Jiddt 
due  to  inetjutjlity  of  the  air-gap  under  different 
poles. 

Symptom ,  As  in  the  case  of  a  short-circuited 
field  spool,  the  result  of  this  defect  may  often 
be  seen  in  local  sparking  at  one  brush  stud. 
If  this  cause  is  suspected,  measurements  of 
the  air-gap  shoidd  be  made  under  all  the  poles. 

Remedy,  Correction  for  inequality  of  the 
air-gap  may  be  made  by  adjustment  of  the 
shims  on  the  pole  pads,  which  should  be 
removed  or  inserted  as  required  at  the  indivi- 
dual poles,  in  order  to  give  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  flux  in  the  armature. 

Note  on  commutation   of  encitera   fiitted  with   coTamntatint 
polfri* 

A  considerable  percentage  of  all  the  exdters 
built  at  the  present  time  are  fitted  with  corn- 
mutating  poles»  and  sparking  difficulties  may 
sometimes  be  encountered  due  to  defects  in 
the  interpole  circtiit.  The  function  of  the 
inter[}ole  is  to  provide  a  flux  opposite  to  and 
greater  than  the  flux  which  produces  the  ^ 
reactance  voltage  in  each  individual  armature  fl 
coih  Another  way  of  putting  this  statement  ^ 
is  that  the  interpole  flux  causes  the  inductance 
of  the  armature  coil  to  be  reduced,  and  hence 
reduces  the  reactance  voltage.  If,  therefore, 
any  condition  arises  to  negative  the  effect  of 
one  or  more  of  the  interpoles,  the  defect  wiW 
usually  manifest  itself  in  local  sparking  at 
one  or  more  of  the  brush  studs,  the  com- 
mutation at  the  other  studs  remaining  good. 
A  short  circuit  of  one  commutating  pole  will 
act  with  this  efl'ect.  The  resistance  test  may 
be  applied  in  order  to  locate  the  trouble, 
and  the  remedy  will  consist  in  replacing 
the  defective  spool. 

The  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  reversal  ' 
of  one  interpole,  although  in  this  case  the  fl 
eflfect  on  the  operation  at  one  particular  brush  ^ 
stud  will  be  to  cause  even  worse  sparking  than 
if  the  coil  were  merely  short  circuited,  since 
the  elTect  of  reversing  the  interpole  will  be  to 
increase  instead  of  diminish  the  reactance 
voltage  in  the  armature  coils  at  that  point. 
The  polarity  test  may  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mutating pole  circuit  to  determine  which  is 
the  defective  pole,  and  the  remedy  wiU  be  to 
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reverse  the  connections  in  order  to  maintain 
the  series  of  intcrpoles  alternately  N  and  S 
around  the  periphery. 

When  making  connection  of  the  interpole 
circuit  care  must  be  taken  that  the  polarity 
of  this  field  is  correct  with  reference  to  that 
of  the  main  shunt  field,  i.e,  the  connection  must 
be  such  as  to  place  a  ^V  pole  of  the  commuta- 
ting  field  ahead  of  a  N  pole  of  the  main  field, 
i.e.^  beyond  it  in  the  direction  of  rotation. 

Reversal  of  the  entire  interpole  field  may 
sometimes  cause  heavy  sparking  at  small 
loads,  although  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
the  exciter,  although  having  its  commutating 
field  reversed,  carried  full  load  with  sparkless 
operation  and  showed  excessive  sparking 
only  on  heav^  overloads.  It  may  therefore 
be  necessary  to  place  considerable  load  on 
the  machine  before  the  reversed  connection 
manifests  itself,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
interpole  field  current  is  a  series  current  and 
that  therefore  the  elTect  of  the  interi>ole, 
even  when  this  tends  to  increase  instead  of 
decrease  the  reactance  voltage  of  the  arma- 
ture coils,  is  not  considerable  at  low  loads. 


Heating 

The  remaining  exciter  trouble  is  over- 
heating, and  this  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
result  of  abnormal  operating  conditions;  e.g. 
running  the  exciter  at  full  load  below  normal 
speed,  or  placing  an  overload  upon  the 
machine.  If  the  exciter  is  running  below 
rated  speed,  then  the  shunt  field  current 
must  be  increased  to  maintain  nonnal  vol- 
tage and  this  may  cause  overheating  of  the 
field  spools.  A  short  circuit  in  the  alternator 
field  would  similarly  put  an  overload  current 
on  the  exciter  armature,  and  other  abnomial 
conditions  might  arise.  Internal  defects  of 
the  exciter  itself  may,  however,  be  respon- 
sible for  overheating  of  the  machine,  and  these 
include  short  circuit  in  the  armature  or  in  the 
field  winding.  These  have  already  been 
considered  under  **  Sparking,  **  Causes  13 
and  1(). 

With  regard  to  overheating  of  the  com- 
mutator, this  is  usually  caused  by  sparking, 
but  may  be  also  due  to  excessive  brush 
tension  or  lack  of  lubrication  of  the 
commutator. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GEARS  AND  PINIONS  AT  THE  LYNN 
WORKS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

By  C.  C.  Eaton 


The  manufactufe  of  railway  motor  gears 
and  pinions  at  the  Lynn  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  was  commenced 
in  lSu:i  and  illustrates  the  latest  development 
in  steel  manufacture  and  treatment  as  well 
as  modern  methods  of  special  machine 
processes  of  finishing. 

It  was  soon  found  that  cast  iron  for  railway 
motor  gears  and  pinions  was  wholly  unsuitable 
as  it  possessed  no  qualities  of  durability,  and 
great  difficulty  was  also  found  in  casting  steel 
in  the  perfect  form  required.  At  this  stage 
the  percentage  of  rejections  w*as  exceedingly 
large,  being  not  less  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
per  cent.,  but  the  art  has  now  been  so  perfected 
as  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  rejections 
to  an  insignificant  figure,  while  the  grade  of 
work  is  so  high  as  to  minimize  the  labor  of 
finishing, 

A  new  and  modern  factory  building  has 
recently  been  constructed  and  equipped  with 
machinery  of  the  latest  design  for  use 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  gears 
and  pinions.  The  present  weekly  capacity 
involves  the  employment  of  over  170  ma- 
chines and  a  force  of  more  than  one  hundred 


men,  and  may  be  computed  at  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  125,000  lb,  or  65  tons  of 
gears,  while  the  pinions  aggregate  50,000  lb, 
or  25  tons. 

The  output  of  the  Company  began  with 
the  development  of  gears  and  pinions  for 
light  service,  for  motors  not  exceeding  twenty 
or  thirty  horse  power;  hut  it  now  provides 
gears  for  motors  ranging  as  high  as  250 
horse  powder  and  of  especially  heavy  con* 
struction  for  starting  and  stopping  heavy 
cars.  The  gears  are  designed  wnth  reference 
to  the  horse  power  and  load  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  a  gear  of  6i)  teeth  for  40  h.p. 
being  lighter  than  a  gear  of  00  teeth  for  a 
60  h,p,  motor.  Gears  rated  for  certain 
classes  of  work  are  provided  with  teeth  of 
three  pitch  and  are  made  of  low  carbon 
steel,  while  others  are  made  2 J  -2  pitch  of  high 
speed  steel.  The  use  of  split  gears  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  smaller  railroad  lines,  while 
the  larger  roads  employ  the  solid. 

The  progress  of  the  development  of  this 
product  is  aptly  illustrated,  together  with 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  met  the 
engineer,  by  reference  to  the  service   condi- 
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tions  of  one  of  the  large  interurban  Atlantic 
seaboard  roads.  For  this  class  of  work 
solid  i^ears  and  large  pinions  were  originally 
designed  of  2 1 2  pitch.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  with  this  design  the  number  of  breakages 
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FiiE,  1'     Gear  MouldinB  Machine 

was  considerable  and  it  was  therefore  changed 
to  a  rim,  shrunk  on  a  hub.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  make  the  rim,  as  well  as  the 
pinion,  of  a  hardened  tool  steel  with  a  stub 
tooth.  The  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  is 
demonstrated  by  the  negligible  quantity  of 
breakages  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  guarantee  the  product  even  under  the 
severe  conditions  imposed.  Gears  and  pin- 
ions, as  now  furnished,  meet  a  tensile  strength 
test  of  110.0(1(1  to  120,000  lb.  and  an  elastic 
limit  of  80,000  to  8.>,000  lb. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of 
easting  steel  gears.  The  nature  of  the  work, 
the  small  spaces  into  which  the  metal  must 
flow,  and  the  necessity  of  unifomiity  of  metal, 
required  exacti tildes  of  workmanshi[>  which 
were  until  recently  well  nigh  impossible  in 
the  steel  foundry.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  there  are  few  castings  more  difficult  to 
make  perfectly  sotmd  and  uniform  than  a 
railway  motor  gear,  and  in  which  uniformity, 
soundness  and  strength  are  more  essential. 
The  material  is  prepared  and  melted  under 


the  direct  supervision  of  a  factory  chemistj 
who  analyzes  each  heat  previous  to  the 
I  inuring.  The  making  of  the  moulds  is 
also  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert, 
while  over  seven  hundred  patterns  are  use<l 
in  the  foundry,  many  of  them  containing 
interchangeable  hubs  adapting  them  to  a 
variety  of  work.  Much  of  the  moulding  is 
done  by  a  machine  (see  Fig.  1)  as  it  has 
been  found  that  this  method  gives  the  most 
unifonn  and  reliable  results.  The  cast- 
ings arc  made  with  large  sprues  or  '* risers" 
to  ensure  a  thorough  penneation  of  the  metal 
through  the  moulds.  After  being  poured  and 
snagged,  rough  castings  are  sandblasted  so 
that  checks  or  defects  can  be  detected.  The 
castings  are  then  inspected  in  order  that 
only  those  shall  be  sent  to  the  machine  shops 
which  prove  to  be  sound. 

The  essential  work  of  the  machine  shops 
includes  milling,  drilling  and  tapping,  assem- 
bling, boring,  hubbing,  cutting,  etc. 

Split  gears  are  first  milled  on  the  joints 
by  special  machines,  the  milled  surfaces 
being  made  straight  and  parallel  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  assembled  parts  of  any  gear 
will  fit  perfectly  together  and  will  be  inter- 
changeable with  those  of  any  other  of  the 
same  size  and  class.  The  gears  are  milled  so 
that  the  joints  shall  come  in  the  space 
between  the  teeth  and  never  on  a  tooth,  this 
being  accomplished  by  milling  the  joints  on 
or  off  center  according  to  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  gear. 
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Fig.  a.     Cutlinj  Teeth  on  Riiilway  Gears 

In  the  second  operation  of  drilling  and 
tapping  the  gears,  the  castings  are  placed 
on  specially  designed  fixtures  and  drilled  by 
the  use  of  templets  with  long  hardened 
steel  bushings  which  insure  straight  and 
parallel  holes. 
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After  each  operation  is  performed  the  work 
is  carefully  inspected.  In  assembling,  steps 
are  taken  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  every 
previous  operation.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
may  be  no  particular  difficulty  in  asserabhng 
gears  in  a  machine  shop,  but  very  dUTerent 
conditions  obtain  where  workmen  handle 
the  gears  under  a  car.  To  insure  tight  fits  of 
the  bores  small  shims  .014  inches  in  thickness 
are  inserted  between  the  halves  of  the  gears 
during  assembling,  which  can  be  removed 
when  the  gear  is  fitted  to  the  car  axle  if  the 
conditions  render  this  necessary.  The  four- 
bolt  type  of  gear  is  constructed  with  four 
studs  which  are  screwed  into  one-half  of  the 
gear  and  held  securely  by  nuts  on  the  other 
end  of  the  studs  upon  the  assembly  of  the 
two  halves. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  is  boring 
by  special  machinery,  this  being  the  first 
operation  in  the  case  of  soHd  gears. 

In  machining  gears,  experience  has  shown 
that  if  several  operations  are  performed  at  a 
time,  the  machine  is  liable  to  become  slightly 
out  of  alignment  and  that,  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  possible  to  ensure  an  absolutely  true 
form  and  parallel  hole.  The  several  steps 
of  milling,  boring,  etc.  are  therefore  per- 
formed, one  at  a  time  on  separate  machines. 

It  is  essential  that  the  hiib  face  of  a  gear 
should  be  perfectly  true  as  it  runs  with  small 
clearance  to  motor  Hnings.  Therefore,  facing 
and  hubbing,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  opera- 
tions,  are  performed  by  mounting  the  gear 
on  specially  made  arbors  working  from  the 
bore,  insuring  concentric  and  acau-ate-run- 
ning  gears. 

Circular  milling  machines  are  used  for 
turning  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  the  gears 
and  special  cutters  ground  accurately  to  size 
are  employed  to  insure  a  proper  diameter 
and  width  of  face.  It  is  only  upon  the 
completion  of  this  step  in  the  manufacture 
that  sufficient  surplus  metal  has  been  removed 
from  the  face  and  sides  of  the  casting  to  make 
it  apparent  whether  or  not  the  casting  is  free 
from  sand,  blow  holes,  checks,  etc*  Those 
found  physically  perfect  are  passed  along  for 
cutting.  This  is  the  most  exacting  operation, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  a  machine  may  be  built,  it  is 
extremely  diflScidt  to  cut  gears  without  a  slight 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  teeth.  The  gears 
are  mounted  on  arbors  the  exact  size  of  the 
bore  to  ensure  a  concentric  pitch  line. 

The  usual  practice  of  cutting  gear  teeth 
with  range  cutters  has  been  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  found  to  be  correct 


theoreticaUy  only.  The  practice  in  making 
range  cutters  is  to  make  for  each  pitch  a  set 
of  eight  cutters,  these  being  divided  so  that 
they  will  cut  from  12  teeth  to  rack,  one  cutter, 
for  instance,  being  designed  to  cut  from  55  to 
134  teeth.    These  cutters,  however,  would  be 
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only  theoretically  correct  for  the  lowest 
number,  i.e.,  55  teeth;  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
this  factory  to  order  cutters  to  cut  a  specific 
number  of  teeth- — that  is,  for  a  67  tooth  gear, 
a  cutter  made  only  for  67  teeth  would  be 
employed  and  not  a  range  cutter.  The  gear- 
cutting  process  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

The  product  of  the  factory  is  now  subjected 
to  several  further  refinements,  all  burrs  and 
rough  or  sharp  edges,  for  instance,  being 
removed  by  filing.  The  inspection  consists 
of  examination  for  quality  and  soundness 
of  material  and  for  mechanical  defects  of  bore, 
keyway,  face,  hub  and  each  individual  tooth. 
All  measurements  of  gear  teeth  are  made  with 
Vernier  gear  tooth  calipers,  but  as  the  con- 
struction of  this  gauge  necessitates  measure- 
ments from  the  outside  or  face  of  the  tooth, 
it  is  ob\nous  that  such  measurements  will  not 
be  positive  if  the  face  is  not  concentric  with 
the  pitch  line;  that  is  to  say,  the  gauge  might 
show  false  variations  in  teeth  if  it  struck  at 
points  slightly  above  or  below  the  pitch  line. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  error  is  therefore 
avoided  by  gi\dng  each  separate  gear  a 
running  test.  In  the  case  of  standard  gears 
a  standard  motor  is  used,  but  for  special 
gears  a  testing  frame  is  employed  in  which 
the  gear  with  its  proper  pinion  is  run  back- 
ward  and  forward  several  times. 
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tory to  be  broken  and  crushed  in  testing 
machines,  or  analyzed  chemically. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  gear  breaidng  machine 
built  by  the  company  to  test  its  various 
products.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  shafts 
geared  together  and  running  in  bearings 
supported  by  a  framework  of  I  beams.  At 
one  end  of  the  train  of  gears  a  standard 
railway  motor  is  attached  to  drive  the 
machine,  while  at  the  other  end  is  mounted 
a  Prony  brake  which  absorbs  and  regulates 
the  load  transmitted  through  the  gearing. 
The  gear  ratios  are  so  chosen  that  the  shaft 
speeds  are  successively  reduced  until  the  test 
gear  shaft  is  reached.  The  speeds  are  then 
again  increased  by  levers  carrying  ratios 
ending  with  the  brake. 

In  this  manner  the  loss  in  speed  is  balanced 
by  an  equal  gain  in  torque  so  that  a  higb 
turning  moment  is  obtained  without  necessi- 
tating a  correspondingly  greater  driving 
power.  Brake  load  is  measured  by  platform 
scales,  the  beam  of  which  can  be  kept  regu- 
lated  with  each  load. 

Measurements  are  taken  with  shim  gauges 
before  and  after  each  increment  of  load  is 
appUed  for  the  examination  of  such  parts  as 
keyways  and  clearance  between  joints  in 
split  iirm  gears,  the  purpose  being  to  deter- 
mine in  w^iat  manner  and  under  what  loads 
deformations  will  first  occur. 

With  an  ordinary  car  of  40,000  lb.  weight 
a  load  on  the  gear  tooth  of  4300  lb.  is  suffi- 
cient to  slip  the  wheels;  on  the  testing  wa- 
chine  toads  varying  finom  20,000  to  50^000  IK 
are  found  necessary  to  break  the  gear. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  RUMFORD  MEDAL  TO 
CHARLES  GORDON  CURTIS 


P 


On  April  12th  last  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  presented  the  Rumford 
Medal  to  Mr.  Charies  Gordon  Curtis  for  his 
inventions  on  the  steam  turbine  and  its 
application  to  industrial  purposes*  The 
presentation  was  made  before  a  notable 
gathering  of  scientists  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  held  in  the  University  Museum  of 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
meeting  was.  also  made  the  occasion  of  a 
series  of  interesting  exhibits  by  the  professors 
of  the  University,  illustrating  the  work  there 
being  carried  on  in  research  and  education.. 

The  honor  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Curtis  on 
this  occasion  was  particularly  appropriate  as 
following  the  presentation  in  1902  of  the 
Rumford  Medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  to  Mr.  C.  A,  Parsons  for  his 
ser\'ices  "in  the  application  of  the  steam 
turbine  to  industrial  purposes  and  its  recent 
extension  in  na\agation.'' 

The  meeting  in  Cambridge  was  opened  by 
Prof,  Chas.  R,  Cross,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who,  in  presenting 
the  President  of  the  American  Academy, 
briefly  caUed  attention  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  steam  turbine  as  an 
industrial  engine.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
two  earliest  steam  engines,  those  of  Hero  of 
Alexandria  (about  200,  B.C.)  and  Branca  of 
Italy  (1G29),  were  both  turbines,  the  former 
of  the  reaction  and  the  latter  of  the  impulse 
type.  Because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  expanding  steam,  practically  all  effort  to 
utilize  either  type  proved  futile  until  shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  only  within  the  most 
recent  years  that  Mr.  Parsons  has  developed 
the  reaction  type  and  Mr.  Curtis  the  impulse 
type  of  turbine  into  engines  of  the  highest 
practical  value. 

In  conferring  the  medals »  Professor  John 
Ttowbridge  of  Harvard  University,  President 
of  the  Academy,  spoke  as  follows: 

**It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  ceremony 
of  conferring  the  Rumford  Medals  should 
take  place  in  Cambridge,  for  Benjamin 
Thompson— afterwards  Count  Rumford — 
came  here  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
ago  to  offer  his  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 


Although  he  met  with  a  rebuff  and  was 
afterwards  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  he 
entertained  no  feeling  of  malice  or  prejudice, 
and  gave  a  fund  for  another  great  cause — ^the 
advancement  of  science  in  America.  I  am 
sure  that  if  he  were  present  tonight,  he  would 
heartily  commend  the  Academy  for  the 
bestowal  of  the  medal  upon  one  who  has 
made  such  a  remarkable  advance  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  Useful  Arts.  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  these  medals  to 
Mr.  Charies  G-  Curtis.*' 


Charles  Gordon  Curtis  was  born  in  the 
year  1861.  He  is  a  son  of  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  legal  wTiter, 
who  was  the  author  of  '*A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Patents,"  for  many  years  the  authority 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Curtis  was 
also  a  nephew  of  Mn  E.  M.  Dickenson,  the 
celebrated  patent  attorney. 

Mr.  Curtis  received  his  early  training  at 
Columbia  University,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  as  an  engineer.  In  his 
early  career  he  was  associated  with  Francis 
B.  Crocker,  later  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Columbia  University,  in  the 
Curtis  and  Crocker  Electric  Company,  iNew 
York  (1887-1889).  This  company  developed 
and  placed  on  the  market  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  successful  electric  fan  motors*  then 
known  as  the  C  lic  C  motor*  Mr.  Curtis 
afterwards  formed  the  company  known  as 
the  Curtis  Electric  Company,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  railway  equipment.  Subse- 
quently, in  1895,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject  which  has  since  earned  for  him 
a  world-wide  reputation — the  improvement 
of  the  steam  turbine.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  brought  out  his  series  of  brilliant 
inventions  which  have  since  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  present  development  of  the 
Curtis  steam  turbine  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

Mr.  Curtis,  as  president  of  the  International 
Curtis  Marine  Turbine  Company,  is  at 
present  devoting  his  attention  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  turbine  engine  to  marine  pro- 
pulsion. 
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ELECTRIC  DRIVE  IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

By  W.  D,  Bearcf: 


Although  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  iinrlcrtaken  only 
recently,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
factories  are  operated  arc  peculiar  to  the 
automobile  industry,  rather  than  being  typical 
of  modem  machine  shop  practice,  as  might  be 
expected.  These  conditions  are  due,  first, 
to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  business  since 
automobiles  were  first  put  on  the  market, 
and  second,   to  the  effect  of  business  con- 


insured  against  hea\^*  losses  in  off  years  due 
to  investment. 

Electric  drive  has  been  adopted  almost 
exclusively  for  the  operation  of  automobile 
plants  and  many  manufacturers  are  pur- 
chasing central  station  power.  In  most 
localities  low  rates  are  made  for  power  used 
during  the  day  and  customers  are  thus 
saved  the  heavy  first  cost  of  generating  equip- 
ment.    There  arc,  however,  several  isolated 
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ditions  from   year  to   year   on   the   annual 
purchase. 

The  demand  for  the  product  of  these 
factories  is  even  more  dependent  upon  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  manufacturing  interests, 
since  a  large  percentage  of  the  cars  purchased 
are  intended  for  pleasure  vehicles.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  gauge  acctuately  the 
demands  upon  the  operating  equipment  for 
more  than  a  year  in  advance.  For  this 
reason  the  factory  apparatus  has  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  been  designed  to  give  the 
maximum  flexibility  with  a  minimum  invest- 
ment; in  other  words,  the  factor>^  must  be 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  large  number 
of  completed  cars,  and  at  the  same  time  be 


plant  automobile  factories  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  a  small  percentage  of  these 
use  direct  current  apparatus. 

In  the  main,  however,  alternating  current 
is  used,  as  recommended  by  the  large  elec- 
trical manufacturers.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  source  of  power,  since  the  factory 
is  enabled  to  employ  polyphase  induction 
motors  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  reliable 
and  simple  features  of  construction  that  arc 
distinctive  of  this  type  of  motor. 

The  installations  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company  and  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, which  are  here  illustrated  and  briefly 
described,  indicate  the  methods  of  drive 
employed  in  the  \4cinity  of  Detroit.  In  most 
cases  the  various  machines  which  comprise 
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the  manufacturing  equipment  are  driven  in 
groups,  since  this  arrangement  requires  a 
somewhat  smaller  investment  than  the  appli- 
cation of  motors  to  each  machine.  Individ- 
ual drive,  however,  is  being  installed  in  many 
cases  where  the  older  equipments  have  shown 
excessive  operating  cost  and  some  change  has 
become  necessary. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  automobile 
manufacturing  buildings  in  the  United  States 
is  located  at  Flint,  Michigan,  and  is  known  as 
the  Oak  Park  Industries.  The  Buick  Motor 
Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  this 
group,  and  the  allied  industries  that  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
parts  and  accessories,  are  the  Imperial  Wheel 
\Vorks,  Armstrong  Spring  Works,  Champion 
Ignition  Works,  Flint  Varnish  Works,  Mich- 
igan Motor  Casting  Company,  Durant  Dort 
Axle  Works,  and  the  Weston  Mott  Company. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  concern,  the 
business  of  each  of  these  companies  is  indi- 
cated by  its  name.  The  Wcstoo  Mott  Com- 
pany manufactures  axles  and  transmission 
parts. 

These  industries  are  supplied  with  electric 
power  by  the  Flint  Power  Syndicate,  through 
a  modem  steam  turbine  generating  station 
having  a  capacity  of  7000  kw.  The  gener- 
ating units  consist  of  t%vo  Curtis  turbine 
alternating  current,  3-phase,  60  cycle,  5000 
volt  generators,  one  of  the  vertical  and  the 
other  of  the  horizontal  type.  Energy  is 
transmitted  at  the  generator  potential  to  the 
Oak  Park  Industries  by  an  underground 
conduit  system  composed  of  five  3-phase 
lead-covered  cables  insulated  for  24,000  volts, 
each  cable  having  a  normal  capacity  of  2500 
"^  w.      The   conduit    system    is    arranged    to 

cc^ve    additional    cables   as  they  may    be 

quired. 

This  power  station  is  suppHed  with  the 
most  modem  equipment  throughout  and  in 
addition  to  the  Oak  Park  load  furnishes 
light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Flint. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1)  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in  the  Oak 
Park  reservation,  and  also  the  underground 
!onduit    through    which    the    power   is    dis- 

buted.     The   Buick  Motor  Company,  as 

fore  mentioned,  is  the  largest  concern  in 
he    group    and    when   running   at    its    full 

pacity  employs  about  9000  men  and  turns 

I  180  completed  cars  per  day.     The  dec- 

ical  distributing  system  of  this  plant  com- 
irbcs  nine  step-down  transformer  stations 
"or  reducing  the  potential  of  the  incoming 
current   from    500U    volts    to    the    working 


voltage  of  the  motor  and  the  lighting  circuits. 
The  motors  are  operated  from  3-phase,  440 
volt  mains,  while  the  lighting  is  supplied  from 
single-phase,  3-wire,  110-220  volt  mains. 

The  transfonner  stations  are  completely 
equipped  with  control  and  distributing  appa- 
ratus, including  large  oil  break  switches  for 
both  high  and  low*  tension  circuits,  tubular 
busbars  of  seamless  copper,  and  all  protective 
devices.  The  transformer  capacity  totals 
6375  kw.  for  power  and  1650  kw.  for  lighting 
circuits.  Fifty-two  General  Electric  K-12 
oil  break  switches,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
500  to  2000  amperes  are  employed.  Energy 
is  distributed  through  the  buildings  in  iron 
pipe  conduit. 

The  factory  machinery  is  for  the  most  part 
suited  to  constant  speed  drive,  and  the 
squirrel  cage  type  induction  motor  is  there- 
fore used  throughout  the  plant  as  standard. 
In  the  single  story  buildings,  these  motors  are 
mounted  in  bays  at  regular  intervals,  w*hilc 
in  the  two  and  three  story  buildings  they  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-five  motors  ranging  in  sizes  from 
5  to  100  h.p.  and  aggregating  nearly  5000 
h.p.  capacity,  are  installed.  The  25,  35  and 
50  h.p,  sixes  predominate,  however,  and  a 
large  number  of  motors  of  this  size  enables 
the  electrical  department  to  make  changes  on 
short  notice,  in  case  of  breakdow^n  or  a  change 
in  the  load  requirements.  Frequent  tests  are 
made  on  all  of  the  motors  arranged  for  group 
drive  in  order  to  keep  the  load  on  each  motor 
as  nearly  normal  as  possible.  In  this  way  the 
power-factor  of  the  system  is  kept  compar- 
atively high. 

All  motors  5  h,p.  and  above  are  controlled 
by  the  new  type  General  Electric  compen- 
sator equipped  with  overload  relays  and 
no- voltage  release.  The  automatic  features 
have  already  efTected  a  large  saving  in  cost  of 
maintenance  and  labor  over  the  non-auto- 
matic type  formerly  used.  With  the  old 
method  of  control  several  electricians  were 
constantly  employed  replacing  burned  out 
fuses  and  investigating  causes  of  shutting 
down  of  motors  in  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

Fig,  2  shows  a  view  in  the  screw  machine 
department,  building  1.  A  35  h.p.  motor 
drives  the  group  of  machinery  on  the  left, 
while  four  other  motors  drive  similar  groups 
of  machincr)'  in  the  same  room,  all  being 
controlled  by  five  starting  compensators 
mounted  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
motor  equipment  in  building  1  comprises 
thirtv-nine  motors  with  a  combined  rating 
of  1200  h.p. 
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One  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  plant, 
known  as  the  sheet  metal  working  depart- 
ment, employs  drives  similar  to  that  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  3.     Each  of  these  large  form 


Pic.  2, 


Storting  Compeniatoni  in  Screw  MacMne  I>ept. 
B%2ick  Motor  Works 


presses  requires  a  35  h.p.  motor»  which  is 
mounted  in  the  bay  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  group 
drive.  The  electro-plating  de- 
partment is  also  located  in  this 
building,  with  apparatus  for 
plating  the  various  metallic 
parts  included  in  the  make  up  of 
cars.  Two  generating  sets 
supply  current  for  this  purpose, 
each  consisting  of  a  35  h,p, 
motor  driving  a  24  kw,  low 
voltage  generator  by  means  of  a 
chain  belt.  Large  copper  buses 
carry  the  current  to  the  electro- 
plating vats.  The  motor  equip- 
ment in  this  building  comprises 
twelve  35  h.p.  and  three  smaller 
motors. 

The  largest  building  of  the 
group  is  known  as  the  engine 
building  department.  This  is  a 
one  story  building  770  ft.  by 
350  ft.  and  contains  all  the 
necessary    apparatus     for 


machining,  assembling  and  making  pre- 
liminary tests  on  the  gasolene  engines.  The 
motors  in  this  building  are  installed  in  bays 
at  regular  intervals  and  the  starting  com- 
pensators are  mounted  on  posts  easily  access- 
ible by  the  operatives.  Twenty-two  3a  h,p. 
motors  are  installed  in  this  manner  whidx, 
together  with  three  25  h.p.  and  five  smaller 
motors,  take  care  of  all  the  operations  per- 
formed in  this  department. 

Both  steam  and  electricity  are  used  in  the 
forging  department,  building  3,  steam  being 
employed  for  the  operation  of  some  of 
the  larger  forging  hammers.  All  of  the  drop 
forgings  for  crank  shaft,  framework,  etc,  are 
made  in  this  building  and  their  manufacture 
necessitates  a  large  amount  of  machinery' 
especially  designed  for  forging  automobile 
parts.  Fig.  4  shows  one  of  the  large  upsetting 
machines  used  for  upsetting  the  ends  of  the 
crank  shafts.  This  machine  is  driven  by  a 
35  h.p,  motor  and  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mittent service  is  suppHed  with  a  large  fly 
wheel.  Nineteen  motors,  aggregating  748 
h.p,,  arc  installed  in  this  building;  these 
luotors  being  used  for  the  operation  of  ham- 
mers, shears,  presses,  blowers  and  air  com- 
pressors. 

Buildings  G,  7^  10  and  14  are  used  mainly 
for  the  assembly  of  the  different  types  of  cars 
and  require  Httle  power.  The  body  building 
department,  bldg.  4,  also  requires  only  a 
small  amount  of  power  because  of  the  large 
proportion  of  work  that  is  necessarily  done 
bv  hand. 
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Flic.  3.    Form  Preit  in  Sheet  Metal  Dep«rtmeQt 


ELECTRIC  DRIVE  IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 


The  entire  electrical  equipment  of  the  Buick 
Motor    Company,    including    transformers, 
motors,  control  apparatus  and  underground 
cable,  is  of  General  Electric  manufacture. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  is  one 
of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  gasolene 
motor  cars,  and  because  of  its  extensive 
experience  can  predict  the  annual  production 
more  closely  than  the  majority  of  automobile 
manufacturing  concerns.  For  this  reason 
their  electrical  engineer  is  equipping  quite  a 
large  proportion  of  the  apparatus  mth  indi- 
vidual drive,  the  intention  being  eventually 
to  install  a  motor  on  every  machine  in  the 
plant. 

This  factory  also  uses  central  station  power, 
obtaining  it  from  the  mains  of  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company  at  a  potential  of  4000  volts. 
Three  250  kw.  transformers  step  this  voltage 
down  to  220  for  the  motor  mains,  while  one 
150  kw.  transformer  reduces  the  potential  to 
110  volts  for  the  incandescent  lighting  system. 
The  motor  equipment,  including  both  group 
and  individual  drive,  comprises  eighty-two 
General  Electric  motors,  totaling  1520  h.p. 
On  accotmt  of  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  small  motors  m  use,  considerable 
trouble  has  been  encountered,  owing  to  low 
power  factor.  This  condition,  unless  reme- 
died, necessitates  a  much  larger  transformer 
capacity  than  would  be  required  for  a  load 
of  unity  power  factor,  and  to  overcome  this 
difTictdty  the  Cadillac  Company  has  installed 


The  generator  end  of  this  set  is  used  to  supply 
250  volt  direct  current  to  the  adjustable 
speed  motors  in  the  machine  shops.      The 


synchronous  motor-generator  set  which  is 
ipable  of  raising  the  power  factor  on  the 
ipply  mains  from  65  to  about  85  per  cent. 


Fig.  $.     Marhhring  Automobile  Fvts 

illustration  on  page  298  shows  a  view  of 
this  set^  together  w*ith  the  controlling 
switchboard.  The  synchronous  motor  is 
rated  170  kv-a.  at  220  volts  and  is  design- 
ed for  operation  at  70  per  cent,  power 
factor  leading  current.  The  direct  current 
machine  is  rated  100  kw.  at  250  volts,  and  is 
equipped  wnth  commutating  poles.  Pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  switchboard  for  switch- 
ing on  the  250  volt  direct  current  supply  from 
the  city  mains  in  case  of  emergency  or  for 
night  and  Sunday  requirements. 

Four  of  the  turret  lathes  in  the  screw 
machine  department  are  individually  driven 
by  direct  current  motors  rated  15  h,p.  at 
625  revolutions  per  minifte.  The  majority 
of  the  apparatus,  however,  is  driven  in  groups 
by  three-phase  induction  motors  mounted  on 
the  ceiling. 

Several  grinders  in  the  same  department 
are  driven  by  5  h.p.  squirrel  cage  type  induc- 
tion motors  direct  connected  to  the  machine. 
The  milling  machine  department,  where 
forgings  are  machined,  also  employs  several 
individual  drives.  One  of  these  is  shown  in 
Fig,  5,  a  Cincinnati  milling  machine  being 
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Pig,  6.       DrilUna  Motor  CattingB,  Cadillac  Machine  Shofyw 

driven  by  a  7}4  h.p.  induction  motor.  The 
screen  protection  ordinarily  used  with  the 
bearing  bracket  of  this  motor  is  removed  to 
show  the  method  of  connecting. 

In  finishing  the  motor  castings 
several  special  drilling  machines 
of  the  multi-spindle  type  are 
used,  as  sho%vn  in  Fig.  6.  A  16 
h.p.  230  volt  direct-connected 
motor  is  employed  to  drive  this 
drill  and  is  arranged  for  a  speed 
adjustment  from  900  to  1800 
revolutions  per  minute.  Fig.  7 
shows  a  special  miller  driven  by 
a  1  h.p.  induction  mo  tor » 
especially  constructed  to  mill 
off  the  supporting  bosses  for 
reception  of  the  engine.  This 
outfit  is  easily  moved  from  one 
frame  to  another  as  fast  as  the 
machine  work  is  finished,  by 
means  of  a  hoist  supported  from 
the  track  above.  Seven  milling 
operations  arc  performed  simul- 
taneously by  as  many  miUing 
cutters^  all  gear  driven  from  the 
same  motor  Special  merit  is 
claimed  for  this  apparatus 
because  of  the  fact  that  by  its 
use  all  frames  and  engines  are 


made  interchangeable  so  that  any  en^e] 
can  be  placed  in  any  frame  without  being] 
individually  fitted. 

In    addition    to   the    Buick   and    Cadillac! 
factories,  the  follo\^ing  plants  in  this  section 
are  also  operated  by  electric  motors,  employ- 
ing  in  general  the  same  methods  of  drive  as  j 
those  above  described. 

Elmore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio 

Cartercar  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Welch  Motor  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Welch  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

North  way  Motor  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  | 

Lozier  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E-M-F  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  last  named 
these  factories  are  equipped  entirely  with 
General  Electric  motors. 

The   exacting  requirements   of   the   auto^l 
mobile   manufacturing   industry    have   beeni 
very  satisfactorily  met  by  electric  drive,  andj 
this  method  of  power  application  is  of  special  j 
advantage  when  overtime  work  is  required  1 
or  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  additions  to  I 
the  existing  equipment.     The  need  for  fre- 
quent additions  to  the  manufacturing  facil* 
ities   has   lead   to   the   general   adoption  of 
central  station  power,  as  the  necessity  for 
additions  both  to  motor  and  generator  equip- 
ment is  thus  obviated. 


Fie.  7.     Poruble  Miller  on  Ataembting  Floor,  CadiUae  Shopi 
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GASOLENE.ELECTRIC    GENERATING   SETS 

Wc  are  able  to  publish  this  month  several 
articles  dealing  with  the  gasolene  engine  elec- 
tric generating  sets  whieh  have  been  developed 
by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  cjucs- 
lion  of  prime  movers  for  isolated  installations 
is  of  very  great  interest  to  all  connected  with 
the  central  station  business,  as  well  as  to 
fanners,  owners  of  country  estates,  and  others 
similarly  situated,  who  require  a  reliable  and 
efficient  generating  plant. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Button  in  the  first  article  on  page 
376  traces  some  of  the  history  of  the  subject, 
describing  how  the  demand  for  such  generat- 
ing sets  was  created.  Mention  is  made  of 
some  of  the  specifications  which  are  met  by 
the  General  Electric  sets,  both  as  regards  the 
constructional  details  and  also  the  general 
performance;  and  a  substantiation  is  thus 
provided  for  the  claim  that,  for  their  partic- 
uJar  purpose,  these  sets  concede  first  place 
to  no  other  similar  apparatus  on  the  market. 

In  the  second  article  on  page  380  Mr, 
B,  H.  Arnold  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
simpKcity  in  the  design  and  absolute  reliabil- 
ity in  the  behavior  of  these  generating  sets; 
and  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  various 
factor^'  processes  and  tests  which  are  per- 
formed in  their  manufacture. 

The  third  article  by  Mr.  John  Hay  Kuhns 
on  page  383,  describes  a  diminutive  central 
station  at  Lewis,  la.,  w^herc  a  General  Electric 
gasolene  engine  generating  set  is  supplying 
electrical  service  to  a  town  of  G50  inhabitants. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Eiectrical  World,  and  is  now  reprinteti  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  that  paper. 

The  fourth  article  by  Mr.  Bonyun  on  page 

7  describes  the  gasolene -electric  installation 

the  Hotel  Indian  River,  Rockledge,  Florida, 
part  from  the  electric  ser%ace,  a  point  of 
interest  in  this  installation  is  the  method 
which  is  adopted  for  utihzing  in  the  hotel  the 
hot  water  taken  from  the  jackets  of  the  engine 
c>'linders. 

These  articles  should  fully  illustrate  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  the  gasolene  generating 


tf 
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set  for  isolated  plant  service;  and  apart  from 
the  obvious  advantages  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  farmer,  hotel  proprietor, 
etc,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  service 
which  they  are  capable  of  rendering  to  the 
central  stations  themselves.  Nearly  all  cen- 
tral stations  experience  peak  load  conditions 
in  which  their  steam-driven  machines  may 
be  running  at  an  overload,  but  are  still  just 
unable  to  supply  the  maximum  of  the  peak 
required.  Frequently,  an  additional  U)  kw.  or 
25  kw.  would  suffice  to  carry  them  over  their 
peak,  and  for  conditions  such  as  these,  the 
gasolene  engine  set  has  been  foimd  admirably 
suitable  for  supplying  the  necessary  extra 
output.  The  gasolene  units  for  this  purpose 
must  of  necessity  be  designed  for  parallel 
operation,  and  this  feature  is  therefore  taken 
care  of  in  their  design.  The  utiHty  of  this 
unit  is  equally  ob\nous  when  applied  to  the 
valley  load  which,  though  small,  must  never- 
theless be  supplied  by  the  central  station. 
During  the  early  morning  hours  this  load  may 
be  safely  carried  by  a  comparatively  small 
gasolene  set,  allowing  all  the  steam  units  to 
be  cut  off,  fires  banked  and  the  station  run 
on  an  efficient  and  economical  basis,  the 
gasolene  set  requiring  no  more  attention 
than  can  be  given  it  by  a  watchman. 

A  further  field  in  which  the  gasolene  set 
has  proved  its  marked  usefulness  is  con- 
cerned with  the  missionary  work  which  it 
may  undertake,  in  connection  with  outlying 
communities  beyond  the  fringe  of  a  central 
station  supply  system.  In  cases  of  villages 
without  electric  service,  and  where  the  prob- 
able load  which  would  be  realized  is  problem- 
atic, a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
capital  is  required  to  install  an  isolated  set 
in  the  village  or  villages  in  question.  After 
the  interest  has  been  crystallized  and  the 
advantages  of  electricity  demonstrated,  the 
central  station  can  profitably  extend  their 
lines  to  take  care  of  it,  and  the  gasolene  set 
may  then  be  installed  in  another  village  for 
the  purj3ose  of  developing  the  load  there;  and 
so  on,  until  all  the  districts  within  a  given 
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radius  have  been  tested  out  as  to  their  ability 
to  furnish  profitable  central  station  load. 
After  the  gasolene  set  has  proved  its  service 
as  a  missionary,  it  can  then  be  placed  in  the 
central  station  to  take  care  of  the  peak  and 
valley  loads  referred  to  above.  Very  p^reat 
advantages  in  developmental  work  may  there- 
fore be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
these  sets. 

MAGNETOS  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 
GASOLENE  ENGINES 

In  the  (lays  when  the  l.)attery,  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  vibrating  coil,  was  the 
universal  method  of  ignition  for  automobiles, 
breakdowns  on  the  road  were  of  considerably 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  they  are  today ; 
and  although  when  it  was  first  introduced 
the  magneto  was  regarded  not  as  a  necessity, 
but  more  in  the  light  of  a  luxury,  nevertheless 
today  no  gasolene  car  is  complete  without 
it,  and  it  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an 
essential  to  the  modern  automobile.  The 
article  which  we  publish  in  this  issue  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Baldw^in,  on  automobile  ignition 
and  the  new  General  Electric  magnetos, 
traces  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the 
modem  automobile  and  the  magneto  system 
of  ignition.  Mr.  Baldwin  notes  the  point 
at  which  the  General  Electric  Company 
commenced  a  close  study  of  the  ignition 
problem,  and  gives  a  descrii)tion  of  some 
of  their  more  recent  models  of  magnetos. 

These  may  be  designed  on  the  alternating 
current  system,  high  tension  or  low  tension, 
or  the  direct  current  system,  using  the  jump- 
spark  or  the  make-and-break  method  of 
ignition,  the  choice  of  the  system  being 
governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  type  of 
vehicle  in  which  the  a])paratus  will  be 
installed. 

We  may  here  briefly  define  these  tw^o 
systems,  and  note  the  salient  points  of 
difTerence  which  determine  the  suitability 
of  each  for  particular  operating  conditions. 
The  jump-spark  ignition  system  depends 
for  its  action  on  the  passage  of  the  spark 
across  a  fixed  air-gap,  of  which  both  the 
electrodes  are  fixed  metallic  points.  The 
current  is  generated  at  a  low  potential  and 
stepped  up  to  a  potential  suflicicntly  high 
to  cause  the  jumping  across  of  the  spark 
in  the  compression  space;  whether  the 
stepping  up  takes  place  in  the  magneto 
itself,  or  is  performed  in  a  separate  trans- 


former coil,  does  not  affect  the  principle 
of  operation.  In  the  alternating  current 
jump-si)ark  magneto  described,  the  primary 
winding  is  short-circuited  until  the  spark  is 
required,  when  the  short  circuit  is  opened 
and  a  high  voltage  secondary  current  is 
induced.  In  this  system  therefore,  the  spark 
is  produced  when  the  circuit  is  complete, 
the  si)ark  itself  causing  the  closing  of  the 
secondary  circuit. 

The  make-and-break  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  in  causing  a  spark  at  the 
air-gap  by  actual  movement  of  one  of  the 
electrodes,  the  necessary  timing  of  this 
movement  being  achieved  by  mechanical 
means.  The  spark  may  result  from  a  "wipe- 
break,"  caused  by  rubbing  the  surfaces  of 
the  electrodes  together  and  then  quickly 
separating  them;  or  a  ** hammer-break,'' 
in  which  the  points  are  forced  against  each 
other  and  released  with  a  spring.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  spark  is  produced  when 
the  circuit  is  oi)ened,  and  a  transforming 
coil  is  not  required.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  primary  induction  coil  having  a  large 
number  of  turns,  so  that  when  the  circuit 
is  suddenly  broken  an  induced  e.m.f.  of 
high  potential  will  result.  With  the  alternat- 
ing current  low  tension  magneto  described 
in  Mr.  Baldwin's  article,  working  on  the 
make-and-break  principle,  even  this  coil  is 
eliminated,  since  the  design  of  the  armature 
winding  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  high 
induced  e.m.f.  when  the  circuit  is  ruptured 
at  the  gap. 

The  jump-spark  magneto  may  be  made 
self  contained,  i.e.,  w4th  the  step  up  coil 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  magneto  itself, 
this  arrangement  being  particularly  suitable 
for  light  and  medium-sized  cars.  In  the  case 
of  larger  machines,  the  coil  is  generally 
mounted  independently,  and  the  dual  system 
of  ignition  may  be  adopted;  i.e.,  the  magneto 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  secondar}' 
battery,  the  latter  being  used  when  starting 
the  engine  from  rest,  and  the  change  over 
being  effected  by  a  small  double-throw  switch. 
For  installations  where  the  wiring  must  be 
run  in  exposed  positions,  e.g.,  in  motor  boats, 
the  make-and-break  system  is  usually  found 
desirable,  provided  the  speed  of  the  engine 
is  sulliciently  low  to  allow  of  this,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  simple  primary  induction  coil 
is  employed  to  obtain  the  spark  voltage, 
and  the  high  tension  wiring  is  therefore 
eliminated. 
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Part  III 
By  D.  S.  Martin  and  T.  S.  Eden 


In  this  article  we  shall  first  consider  the 
faiUire  of  an  alternating  current  generator  to 
I  produce  and  maintain  its  rated  voltage. 
Certain  defects  may  exist  in  the  machine, 
such  as  an  open-circuit  in  the  field,  open- 
circuit  in  the  armature,  and  reversed  coils  in 
the  field  or  armature,  which  will  render  it 
impossible  for  the  generator  to  develop  its 
normal  voltage  even  on  no  load,  and  such 
defects  will  fall  under  the  head  of  Failure  to 
I  Generate*  If  it  is  found  that  the  generator 
jl  is  not  suffering  from  these  defects  and  is 
able  to  develop  its  rated  voltage  on  no  load, 
it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  found  that 
there  is  an  excessive  drop  in  voltage  as  load 
is  applied  to  the  machine,  this  trouble  coming 
under  the  head  of  [Regulations  We  shall 
here  consider  all  the  reasons  wliich  may  be 
responsible  for  voltage  failure,  or  voltage 
variation,  of  an  alternator,  either  in  the 
machine  itself,  or  in  the  external  circuit,  and 
shall  for  the  present  deal  wnth  the  performance 
of  a  single  generator,  parallel  operation  of 
generators  being  considered  in  a  separate 
article.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
these  notes  are  intended  to  apply  to  alter- 
nators built  with  stationary  armature  and 
revolving  field. 

FAILURE  TO  GENERATE 

Cause  t.     Open-circuit  in  field  winding. 

With  full  excitation  voltage  provided  at 
the  collector  rings,  and  wnth  the  generator 
nmning  at  full  speed,  it  should  be  possible 
to  obtain  normal  voltage  at  the  armature 
lemiinals  by  adjustment  of  the  field  rheostat 
and  without  exceeding  the  normal  excitation 
current  of  the  machine.  Considering  the 
case  of  a  three-phase  generator,  a  total 
absence  of  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  all 
three  phases  will  point  to  an  open-circuit  in 
the  field  winding.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  field  coils  of  nearly  all  alternating  current 
generators  consist  of  tiu*ns  of  copper  strip 
wound  on  edge,  an  open -circuit  in  the  actual 
winding  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  w^ll 
usually  be  found  to  take  place  only  where  the 
copper  has  been  biirned  right  through.  This 
may  be  caused  by  a  short-circuit  between 
adjacent  field  turns,  or  by  a  ground,  and  an 
open-circuit  may  result.  In  such  cases  the 
faulty  coil   wHll   have  to  be  replaced.     An 


open-circuit  in  the  field  is,  howTver,  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  connections  between 
adjacent  spools^  and  these  should  therefore 
be  inspected  to  see  w^hcther  they  furnish  the 
cause  of  the  open-circuit. 

Cause  2,  Reversal  or  short-circuU  oj  indi- 
vidual field  poles. 

In  cases  where  with  full  excitation  a  voltage 
reading  is  given  across  all  phases  less  in  value 
than  the  rated  voltage,  but  the  same  value 
for  all  phases,  or  conversely  if  full  voltage  can 
only  be  obtained  with  an  excessive  excitation 
current,  this  will  point  to  a  defect  in  the  field 
circuit.  Such  a  defect  may  consist  in  incorrect 
connection  of  the  indiviilual  spools  causing 
reversal  of  polarity,  or  to  a  short-circmt  in 
one  or  more  spools.  A  resistance  test  should 
be  taken  of  the  field  windings,  the  drop  being 
read  across  each  individual  sjmol.  A  short- 
circuited  spool  will  show  correspondingly 
reduced  drop.  If  the  resistance  of  all  spools 
is  found  to  be  the  same,  this  will  indicate  a 
reversal  of  one  or  more  of  them;  and  test 
for  this  may  be  made  with  a  compass  to 
obtain  the  correct  alternation  of  N,  and  S. 
poles  around  the  peripher3\  The  reversed 
spool  condition  is  one  that  would  not  be  met 
with  outside  the  factory,  imless  for  some 
reason  the  field  connections  had  been  taken 
down  during  service  in  dissembling  the 
machine,  etc,  and  had  then  been  incorrectly 
re-made. 

Short-circuits  in  the  field  winding^  however, 
are  of  rather  more  frequent  occurrence.  Some- 
times in  the  case  of  high-speed  turbo-gener- 
ators they  may  be  the  result  of  some  mechani- 
cal defect;  pieces  of  the  field  laminations  have 
been  known  to  break  off,  cutting  through  the 
insulation  between  turns,  while  dislodgment  of 
a  balance-weight  has  sometimes  acted  with  the 
same  effect.  A  more  common  cause  of  this 
trouble  is  the  excessive  potential  which  may 
be  induced  across  the  terminals  of  the  field 
winding  when  the  field  current  is  suddenly 
broken.  This  may  be  avoided  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  field  discharge  switch  and  resist- 
ance; but  in  cases  where  such  a  switch  is 
omitted  or  is  inoperative,  the  induced 
voltage  between  turns  may  rise  to  a  value 
many  times  greater  than  the  breakdown 
value  of  the  insulation,  and  thus  cause  a 
short-circuit  between  adjacent  turns* 
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Cause  3,     Open-circuit  in  armature  phase. 

Another  factor  which  may  affect  the  ability 
of  the  generator  to  give  its  normal  voltage, 
but  which  will  only  apply  in  the  case  of  Y  con- 
nected armatures,  is  open  circuit  of  an  arma- 
ture phase.  A  a  wound  armature  having  one 
phase  open-circuited  would  continue  to  show 
full  voltage  across  all  terminals;  over-heating 
of  the  two  effective  phases  would,  however, 
result,  and  further  reference  to  this  defect 
is  therefore  made  under  the  heading  of 
Overheating  of  the  Armature.  In  the  case 
of  a  Y  connected  armature,  an  open-circuit 
in  one  phase  would  be  indicated  by  zero  vol- 
tage across  two  of  the  three  pairs  of  outgoing 
lines.  A  test  for  this  trouble  may  be  made 
with  a  magneto  and  bell,  ringing  through 
from  the  neutral  to  each  terminal  in  cases 
where  the  neutral  is  brought  out. 

REGULATION  OF  A  GENERATOR 

By  regulation  of  a  generator  is  meant  the 
percentage  rise  in  voltage  between  full-load 
and  no-load,  this  percentage  being  greater 
for  full-load  inductive  than  for  full-load  non- 
inductive. 

The  terminal  drop  in  voltage  of  a  generator 
as  load  is  applied  is  due  to  two  causes,  first, 
the  impedance  drop  in  the  armature  winding, 
and,  second,  the  distortion  of  the  field  due 
to  the  armature  reaction.  It  is  the  second  of 
these  factors  which  causes  the  impaired 
regulation  when  an  inductive  load  is  applied, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  phase  displacement 
between  current  and  e.m.f.  brings  the  mag- 
netic field  set  up  by  the  armature  coils  into 
the  most  favorable  position  for  reacting  on 
the  main  field.  The  resultant  distortion  of  the 
field  is  directly  responsible  for  a  fall  in 
terminal  voltage,  while  conversely  to  main- 
tain a  constant  terminal  voltage  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  excitation  on  the  main  field. 
The  arrangement  of  the  armature  windings 
may  be  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
resultant  field  distortion  due  to  armature 
reaction;  but  with  the  best  design  a  regulation 
of  20%  with  say  75  %  power-factor  is  difficult 
of  attainment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  alternators 
that  arc  built  at  the  ])rcsent  time  have  to 
supply  power  for  both  induction  motors  and 
lighting,  it  has  now  become  standard  practice 
to  employ  an  automatic  voltage  regulator 
for  holding  the  voltage  steady  at  all  loads  by 
control  of  the  field  circuit.  This  is  mounted 
at  the  station  switchboard,  and  in  many 
installations  regulators  are  also  installed  on 
the  several  distribution  circuits. 


In  cases  where  such  automatic  regulation 
is  not  provided,  all  voltage  control  must  be 
made  by  hand  regtdation  in  the  field  circuit. 
When  a  generator  is  designed  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  know  whether  it  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  automatic  regulator,  as 
in  that  event  some  degree  of  self  regulation 
may  be  sacrificed  with  a  corresponding  gain 
in  efficiency.  In  certain  cases,  too,  a  generator 
may  be  intentionally  designed  with  poor  regu- 
lating characteristics,  instances  of  this  being 
generators  for  supplying  current  for  series 
arc  lighting  systems,  electric  smelting,  etc. 

All  these  factors  must  be  considered  when 
the  design  of  the  machine  is  laid  out;  and  if 
under  service  conditions  a  machine  is  found 
apparently  to  fail  in  its  regulation  guarantee, 
the  source  of  the  trouble  may  frequently  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  highly  inductive  load 
is  being  placed  on  the  machine,  which  was  not 
allowed  for  when  the  generator  was  designed. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  remedy  the  trouble  by 
removing  the  cause;  and  if  it  is  essential  that 
such  a  load  be  taken  care  of,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rewind  the  generator  to  meet  the 
inductive  load  conditions. 

In  many  systems  where  there  is  a  heavy 
motor  load  that  has  of  necessity  to  be  carried 
by  the  alternator,  with  a  very  low  resulting 
power-factor,  the  trouble  has  been  cleared  by 
the  installation  of  a  synchronous  condenser. 
The  operation  of  these  has  been  fully  described 
in  the  May,  1911,  number  of  the  General 
Electric  Review.  Their  effect  is  to  take  a 
leading  current  from  the  supply,  thus  improv- 
ing the  power-factor  of  the  circuit  and  hence 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  generator.  It 
should  be  noted  that  such  condenser  instal- 
lations have  usually  been  made  especially 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
generating  and  transmitting  a  wattless  current 
on  systems  carrying  heavy  inductive  loads, 
but  their  effect  on  the  voltage  regulation  is 
often  of  vital  importance. 

OVERHEATING 

The  next  alternator  defect  which  we  will 
consider  is  overheating  of  the  various  elec- 
trical imrts,  these  being  dealt  with  under 
the  headings  of  rotor  or  field,  stator  or 
armature,  and  collector  rings. 

Overheating  of  Rotor  or  Field 

In  discussing  overheating  of  the  field,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  state  exactly  what  part  the 
field  plays  in  enabling  the  alternator  to 
perform  its  guarantee  with  regard  to  full 
load  output  and  permissible  heating.      This 
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guarantee  is  expressed  in  tenns  of  voltage, 
kilowatt  outimt,  power-faclor,  speed  and  time. 
In  order  thai  a  terminal  voltage  may  be 
provided,  the  armature  conductors  must  cut 
the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field.  At  no 
load,  this  field  is  simply  the  field  provided  by 
the  poles  on  the  rotating  element;  under  a 
load,  it  is  the  resultant  of  this  field  and  the 
distorting  field  which  is  set  up  by  the  current 
in  the  armature  conductors.  The  resultant 
flux  must  have  such  a  value  that  when  the 
lines  of  force  are  cut  by  the  armature  con- 
ductors, a  certain  specified  voltaj^e  will 
result  in  accordance  with  the  tcnns  of  the 
guarantee.  The  component  provided  by  the 
main  field  or  rotor  must,  therefore,  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  provide  this  resultant 
field  when  compounded  with  the  distorting 
armature  field.  To  jirovide  this  main  field 
flux,  a  certain  definite  exciting  current  is 
required  in  the  field  winding,  the  value  of 
this  current  depending  on  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  iron  in  the  pole  pieces;  and 
the  heating  guarantee,  as  far  as  the  field  is 
concerned,  will  be  met  if  the  field  winding 
will  carry  this  current  for  the  specified  time 
and  with  the  specified  temperature  rise. 

With  this  explanation,  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  locate  possible  sources  of  trout>le  if 
I  the  generator  field  reaches  a  temperature 
I  outside  the  guaranteed  figure. 
^^  Cause  L  Shori-circuU  af  one  field  spool, 
^B  A  short-circuit  of  one  field  spool  or  of  a 
^Hportion  of  one  field  spool  will  render  a  certain 
^^pumber  of  turns  on  the  field  inoperative ;  and 
^^therefore  in  order  that  the  main  field  com- 
ponent and  hence  the  main  field  amf>ere 
turns  may  be  the  same,  the  current  flowing  in 
the  remaining  spools  must  be  increased.  The 
amount  of  this  increase  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  turns  which  have  become  inef- 
fective through  being  short  circuited,  and  in 
given  circumstances  this  may  result  in  con- 
siderable overheating  of  the  effective  spools. 
This  trouble  is  best  located  by  taking  a  resist- 
ance test  of  the  field  system.  Further  remarks 
in  this  connection  will  be  found  above  under 
heading  of  ** Failure  to  Generate." 

Cause  S,  Generator  run  above  rated  voltage 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  generator  is 
intentionally  rxxn  above  its  rated  voltage  in 
order  to  compensate  for  excessive  line  drop; 
while  in  other  cases,  through  defective  reading 
of  the  voltmeter,  etc.,  the  machine  may  be 
actually  giving  a  greater  terminal  pressure 
than  is  indicated  on  the  instruments.  This 
increase  in  voltage  can  only  be  obtained  b\^ 
increasing  the  field  fiux,  referred   to   above 


as  the  resultant  field;  and  with  the  com- 
ponent due  to  armature  reaction  remaining 
the  same,  the  component  doe  to  the  main 
field  must  be  correspondingly  increased, 
rc(iuiring  a  greater  exciting  current  in  the 
fit.'ld  winding  with  consequent  overheating. 

Cause  S,     Generator  run  below  rated  speed. 

Since  terminal  voltage  is  a  function  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  lines,  the  effect  in  this  instance  will 
be  the  same  as  in  Cause  2;  and  with  the 
aniiature  reaction  remaining  the  same,  the 
conifKjnent  of  the  main  field  must  be  increased. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
excitation  current  in  the  field  winding. 

Cause  4  >  Generator  run  on  a  load  having 
c  X i  e  s  5 ive  i  n d  it  ct  a  n  r  c . 

As  pointed  out  above  in  our  remarks  on 
the  regulation  of  the  generator,  the  effect  of 
an  excessive  current  lag  is  to  increase  the 
distortion  of  the  field  due  to  armature  reac- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  is  to  weaken  the 
resultant  effective  field;  and  in  order  that 
the  temiinaj  voltage  may  be  maintained  at 
the  rated  value,  a  heavier  field  must  be 
provided  by  the  main  rotating  element,  in 
order  that  the  resultant  field  may  be  kept  at 
the  required  intensity.  This  again  will  call 
for  a  greater  exciting  current. 

Cause  5,     Generator  overloaded. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  similar  to  the 
effect  of  running  the  alternator  on  a  load 
having  considerable  inductance,  in  that  it 
will  increase  the  armature  reaction  component 
of  the  resultant  effective  field;  and,  therefore, 
to  compensate  for  the  distortion  thus  pro- 
duccd,  the  component  of  the  main  field  must 
be  increased  with  a  resulting  overload  on  the 
field  winding. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Causes  2,  3,  4  and  5 
above  do  not  relate  to  defects  in  the  machine 
itself,  but  are  concerned  with  abnormal  load 
conditions  which  may  arise.  It  is  difficult 
here  to  indicate  any  methods  whereby  such 
conditions  may  be  recognized  and  the  trouble 
remedied;  but  the  foregoing,  it  is  hofied,  will 
serve  to  make  clear  the  directions  in  w^hich 
such  abnormal  conditions  may  affect  the 
operation  of  the  machine. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  cases  wiiere  the 
generator  is  intentionally  run  under  abnormal 
conditions  with  regard  to  load,  speed,  etc., 
due  care  will  be  taken  to  relieve  the  machine 
from  these  conditions  before  the  consequent 
overheating  can  reach  a  dangerous  point. 
Where  these  conditions  are  not  the  result  of 
intentional  overloading,  etc.,  i.  e.,  in  cases 
where  the  generator  is  actually  developing  a 
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Cause  3,  Open-circuit  in  armature  phase. 
Another  factor  which  may  affect  the  ability 
of  the  generator  to  give  its  normal  voltage, 
but  which  will  only  apply  in  the  case  of  Y  con- 
nected armatures,  is  open  circuit  of  an  arma- 
ture phase.  A  A  wound  armature  having  one 
phase  open-circuited  would  continue  to  show 
full  voltage  across  all  terminals;  over-heating 
of  the  two  effective  phases  would,  however, 
result,  and  further  reference  to  this  defect 
is  therefore  made  under  the  heading  of 
Overheating  of  the  Armature.  In  the  case 
of  a  Y  connected  armature,  an  open-circuit 
in  one  phase  would  be  indicated  by  zero  vol- 
tage across  two  of  the  three  pairs  of  outgoing 
lines.  A  test  for  this  trouble  may  be  made 
with  a  magneto  and  bell,  ringing  through 
from  the  neutral  to  each  terminal  in  cases 
where  the  neutral  is  brought  out. 

REGULATION   OF  A  GENERATOR 

By  regulation  of  a  generator  is  meant  the 
percentage  rise  in  voltage  between  full-load 
and  no-load,  this  percentage  being  greater 
for  full-load  inductive  than  for  full-load  non- 
inductive. 

The  terminal  drop  in  voltage  of  a  generator 
as  load  is  applied  is  due  to  two  causes,  first, 
the  impedance  drop  in  the  armature  winding, 
and,  second,  the  distortion  of  the  field  due 
to  the  armature  reaction.  It  is  the  second  of 
these  factors  which  causes  the  impaired 
regulation  when  an  inductive  load  is  applied, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  phase  displacement 
between  current  and  e.m.f.  brings  the  mag- 
netic field  set  up  by  the  armature  coils  into 
the  most  favorable  position  for  reacting  on 
the  main  field.  The  resultant  distortion  of  the 
field  is  directly  responsible  for  a  fall  in 
terminal  voltage,  while  conversely  to  main- 
tain a  constant  terminal  voltage  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  excitation  on  the  main  field. 
The  arrangement  of  the  armature  windings 
may  be  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
resultant  field  distortion  due  to  amiature 
reaction ;  but  with  the  best  design  a  regulation 
of  20%  with  say  75  %  power-factor  is  difficult 
of  attainment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  alternators 
that  are  built  at  the  present  time  have  to 
supply  power  for  both  induction  motors  and 
lighting,  it  has  now  become  standard  practice 
to  employ  an  automatic  voltage  regulator 
for  holding  the  voltage  steady  at  all  loads  by 
control  of  the  field  circuit.  This  is  mounted 
at  the  station  switchboard,  and  in  many 
installations  regulators  are  also  installed  on 
the  several  distribution  circuits. 


In  cases  where  such  automatic  regulation 
is  not  provided,  all  voltage  control  must  be 
made  by  hand  regulation  in  the  field  circuit. 
When  a  generator  is  designed  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  know  whether  it  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  automatic  regulator,  as 
in  that  event  some  degree  of  self  regulation 
may  be  sacrificed  with  a  corresponding  gain 
in  efficiency.  In  certain  cases,  too,  a  generator 
may  be  intentionally  designed  with  poor  regu- 
lating characteristics,  instances  of  this  being 
generators  for  supplying  current  for  series 
arc  lighting  systems,  electric  smelting,  etc. 

All  these  factors  must  be  considered  when 
the  design  of  the  machine  is  laid  out;  and  if 
under  service  conditions  a  machine  is  found 
apparently  to  fail  in  its  regulation  guarantee, 
the  source  of  the  trouble  may  frequently  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  highly  inductive  load 
is  being  placed  on  the  machine,  which  was  not 
allowed  for  when  the  generator  was  designed. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  remedy  the  trouble  by 
removing  the  cause;  and  if  it  is  essential  that 
such  a  load  be  taken  care  of,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rewind  the  generator  to  meet  the 
inductive  load  conditions. 

In  many  systems  where  there  is  a  hea\'y 
motor  load  that  has  of  necessity  to  be  carried 
by  the  alternator,  with  a  very  low  resulting 
power-factor,  the  trouble  has  been  cleared  by 
the  installation  of  a  synchronous  condenser. 
The  operation  of  these  has  been  fully  described 
in  the  May,  1911,  number  of  the  General 
Electric  Review.  Their  effect  is  to  take  a 
leading  current  from  the  supply,  thus  improv- 
ing the  power-factor  of  the  circuit  and  hence 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  generator.  It 
should  be  noted  that  such  condenser  instal- 
lations have  usually  been  made  especially 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
generating  and  transmitting  a  wattless  current 
on  systems  carrying  heavy  inductive  loads, 
but  their  effect  on  the  voltage  regulation  is 
often  of  vital  importance. 

OVERHEATING 

The  next  alternator  defect  which  we  will 
consider  is  overheating  of  the  various  elec- 
trical parts,  these  being  dealt  with  under 
the  headings  of  rotor  or  field,  stator  or 
armature,  and  collector  rings. 

Overheating  of  Rotor  or  Field 

In  discussing  overheating  of  the  field,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  state  exactly  what  part  the 
field  plays  in  enabling  the  alternator  to 
perform  its  guarantee  with  regard  to  full 
load  output  and  permissible  heating.     This 
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guarantee  is  expressed  in  terms  of  voltage, 
kilowatt  output,  power-factor,  sj^ced  and  time. 

In  order  that  a  temiinal  vTjlta^c  may  be 
provided,  the  armature  conductors  must  cut 
the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field.  At  no 
load,  this  field  is  simply  the  field  provided  by 
the  poles  on  the  rotating  element;  under  a 
load,  it  is  the  resultant  of  this  field  and  the 
distorting  field  which  is  set  tip  by  the  current 
in  the  armature  conductors.  The  resultant 
flux  must  have  such  a  value  that  when  the 
lines  of  force  are  cut  by  the  armature  con- 
ductors, a  certain  specified  voltage  will 
result  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee.  The  component  iirovided  by  the 
main  field  or  rotor  must,  therefore,  be 
sufliciently  strong  to  provide  this  resultant 
field  when  compounded  W'ith  the  distorting 
armature  field.  To  provide  this  main  field 
flux,  a  certain  definite  exciting  current  is 
required  in  the  field  winding,  the  value  of 
^  is    current    depending    on    the    degree    of 

turation  of  the  iron  in  the  pole  pieces;  and 
the  heating  guarantee,  as  far  as  the  field  is 

ncemed,  will  be  met  if  the  field  winding 
carry  this  current  for  the  specified  time 
and  with  the  specified  temperature  rise. 

With  this  explanation,  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  locate  possible  sotuces  of  troul>le  if 
the  generator  field  reaches  a  temperature 
outside  the  guaranteed  figure. 

Cause  /.     Short-ciriuH  of  one  field  spooL 

A  short-circuit  of  one  field  spool  or  of  a 
portion  of  one  field  spool  will  render  a  certain 
number  of  turns  on  the  field  inoperative;  and 
therefore  in  order  that  the  main  field  com- 
ponent and  hence  the  main  field  amjiere 
turns  may  be  the  same,  the  current  flowing  in 
the  remaining  spools  must  be  increased.  The 
amount  of  this  increa.se  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  turns  which  have  become  inef- 
fective through  being  short  circuited,  and  in 
given  circumstances  this  may  result  in  con- 
siderable overheating  of  the  effective  spools* 
This  trouble  is  best  located  by  taking  a  resist* 
ance  test  of  the  field  system.  Ftirther  remarks 
in  this  connection  will  be  found  above  under 
heading  of  **  Failure  tn  Generate.** 

Cause  i.     Generator  run  above  rated  voltage 

Under  certam  circumstances  a  generator  is 
intentionally  run  above  its  rated  voltage  in 
order  to  compensate  for  excessive  line  drop; 
while  in  other  cases,  through  defective  reading 
of  the  voltmeter,  etc.,  the  machine  may  be 
actually  giving  a  greater  terminal  pressure 
than  is  indicated  on  the  instruments.  This 
increase  in  voltage  can  only  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  field  flux,  referred   to   above 


as  the  resultant  field;  and  with  the  com- 
ponent due  to  armature  reaction  remaining 
the  same,  the  component  due  to  the  main 
field  must  be  correspondingly  increased, 
requiring  a  greater  exciting  current  in  the 
field  winding  with  consequent  overheating. 

Cause  3.     Generator  run  below  rated  speed. 

Since  terminal  v^oltage  is  a  function  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  lines,  the  eflect  in  this,  instance  will 
be  the  same  as  in  Cause  2;  and  with  the 
armature  reaction  remaining  the  same,  the 
component  of  the  main  field  must  be  increased. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
excitation  current  in  the  field  winding. 

Cause  4-  Generator  run  on  a  had  having 
excessive  inductance. 

As  pointed  out  above  in  our  remarks  on 
the  regulation  of  the  generator,  the  eflect  of 
an  excessive  current  lag  is  to  increase  the 
distortion  of  the  field  due  to  armature  reaq- 
tion.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  weaken  the 
resultant  effective  field;  and  in  order  that 
the  terminal  voltage  may  be  maintained  at 
the  rated  value,  a  heavier  field  must  be 
provided  by  the  main  rotating  element,  in 
order  that  the  resultant  field  may  i^e  kept  at 
the  required  intensity.  This  again  will  call 
for  a  greater  exciting  current. 

Cause  5.     Generator  overloaded. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  similar  to  the 
effect  of  running  the  alternator  on  a  load 
having  considerable  inductance^  in  that  it 
will  increase  the  armature  reaction  component 
of  the  resultant  effective  field;  and,  therefore, 
to  compensate  for  the  distortion  thus  pro- 
dvtced,  the  component  of  the  main  field  must 
be  increased  with  a  resulting  overload  on  the 
field  winding. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Causes  2,  .'i,  4  and  5 
above  do  not  relate  to  defects  in  the  machine 
itself,  but  are  concerned  with  abnormal  load 
conditions  which  may  arise.  It  is  difficult 
here  to  indicate  any  methods  whereby  such 
conditions  may  be  recognized  and  the  trouble 
remedied;  but  the  foregoing,  it  is  hoped,  will 
serve  to  make  clear  the  directions  in  which 
such  abnormal  conditions  may  affect  the 
operation  of  the  machine. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  cases  w^here  the 
generator  is  intentionally  run  under  abnormal 
conditions  with  regard  to  load,  speed,  etc,, 
due  care  will  be  taken  to  relieve  the  machine 
from  these  conditions  before  the  consequent 
overheating  can  reach  a  dangerous  point. 
Where  these  conditions  are  not  the  result  of 
intentional  overloading,  etc,  i.  e.,  in  cases 
where  the  generator  is  actually  developing  a 
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Cause  3,  Open-circuit  in  armature  phase. 
Another  factor  which  may  affect  the  ability 
of  the  generator  to  give  its  normal  voltage, 
but  which  will  only  apply  in  the  case  of  Y  con- 
nected armatures,  is  open  circuit  of  an  arma- 
ture phase.  A  a  wound  armature  having  one 
phase  oi)en-circuited  would  continue  to  show 
full  voltage  across  all  terminals;  over-heating 
of  the  two  effective  phases  would,  however, 
result,  and  further  reference  to  this  defect 
is  therefore  made  under  the  heading  of 
Overheating  of  the  Armature.  In  the  case 
of  a  Y  connected  armature,  an  open-circuit 
in  one  phase  would  be  indicated  by  zero  vol- 
tage across  two  of  the  three  pairs  of  outgoing 
lines.  A  test  for  this  trouble  may  be  made 
with  a  magneto  and  bell,  ringing  through 
from  the  neutral  to  each  terminal  in  cases 
where  the  neutral  is  brought  out. 

REGULATION  OF  A  GENERATOR 

By  regulation  of  a  generator  is  meant  the 
percentage  rise  in  voltage  between  full -load 
and  no-load,  this  percentage  being  greater 
for  full-load  inductive  than  for  full-load  non- 
inductive. 

The  terminal  drop  in  voltage  of  a  generator 
as  load  is  applied  is  due  to  two  causes,  first, 
the  impedance  drop  in  the  armature  winding, 
and,  second,  the  distortion  of  the  field  due 
to  the  armature  reaction.  It  is  the  second  of 
these  factors  which  causes  the  impaired 
regulation  when  an  inductive  load  is  applied, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  phase  displacement 
between  current  and  e.m.f.  brings  the  mag- 
netic field  set  up  by  the  armature  coils  into 
the  most  favorable  position  for  reacting  on 
the  main  field.  The  resultant  distortion  of  the 
field  is  directly  responsible  for  a  fall  in 
terminal  voltage,  while  conversely  to  main- 
tain a  constant  terminal  voltage  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  excitation  on  the  main  field. 
The  arrangement  of  the  armature  windings 
may  be  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
resultant  field  distortion  due  to  armature 
reaction ;  but  with  the  best  design  a  regulation 
of  20%  with  say  To  %  power-factor  is  difficult 
of  attainment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  alternators 
that  are  built  at  the  present  time  have  to 
supply  power  for  both  induction  motors  and 
lighting,  it  has  now  become  standard  practice 
to  employ  an  automatic  voltage  regulator 
for  holding  the  voltage  steady  at  all  loads  by 
control  of  the  field  circuit.  This  is  mounted 
at  the  station  switchboard,  and  in  many 
installations  regulators  are  also  installed  on 
the  several  distribution  circuits. 


In  cases  where  such  automatic  regulation 
is  not  provided,  all  voltage  control  must  be 
made  by  hand  regulation  in  the  field  circuit. 
When  a  generator  is  designed  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  know  whether  it  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  automatic  regulator,  as 
in  that  event  some  degree  of  self  regulation 
may  be  sacrificed  with  a  corresponding  gain 
in  efficiency.  In  certain  cases,  too,  a  generator 
may  be  intentionally  designed  with  poor  regu- 
lating characteristics,  instances  of  this  being 
generators  for  supplying  current  for  series 
arc  lighting  systems,  electric  smelting,  etc. 

All  these  factors  must  be  considered  when 
the  design  of  the  machine  is  laid  out;  and  if 
under  service  conditions  a  machine  is  foimd 
apparently  to  fail  in  its  regulation  guarantee, 
the  source  of  the  trouble  may  frequently  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  highly  inductive  load 
is  being  placed  on  the  machine,  which  was  not 
allowed  for  when  the  generator  was  designed. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  remedy  the  trouble  by 
removing  the  cause;  and  if  it  is  essential  that 
such  a  load  be  taken  care  of,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rewind  the  generator  to  meet  the 
inductive  load  conditions. 

In  many  systems  where  there  is  a  heav-y 
motor  load  that  has  of  necessity  to  be  carried 
by  the  alternator,  with  a  very  low  resulting 
power-factor,  the  trouble  has  been  cleared  by 
the  installation  of  a  synchronous  condenser. 
The  operation  of  these  has  been  fully  described 
in  the  May,  1911,  number  of  the  General 
Electric  Review.  Their  effect  is  to  take  a 
leading  current  from  the  supply,  thus  improv- 
ing the  power-factor  of  the  circuit  and  hence 
the  voltage  regulation  of  the  generator.  It 
should  be  noted  that  such  condenser  instal- 
lations have  usually  been  made  especially 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
generating  and  transmitting  a  wattless  current 
on  systems  carrying  heax'y  inductive  loads, 
but  their  effect  on  the  voltage  regulation  is 
often  of  vital  importance. 

OVERHEATING 

The  next  alternator  defect  which  we  will 
consider  is  overheating  of  the  variotis  elec- 
trical i)arts,  these  being  dealt  with  under 
the  headings  of  rotor  or  field,  stator  or 
armature,  and  collector  rings. 

Overheating  of  Rotor  or  Field 

In  discussing  overheating  of  the  field,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  state  exactly  what  part  the 
field  i)lays  in  enabling  the  alternator  to 
perform  its  guarantee  with  regard  to  full 
load  output  and  permissible  heating.     This 
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guarantee  is  expressed  in  terms  of  voltage, 
kilowatt  output,  power- factor,  speed  and  time. 

In  order  that  a  terminal  volta^^e  may  be 
pro\ndcd,  the  annature  conductors  iirust  cut 
the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field.  At  no 
load,  this  field  is  simply  the  field  proA'ided  by 
the  poles  on  the  rotating  element;  under  a 
load,  it  is  the  resultant  of  this  field  and  the 
distorting  field  which  is  set  up  by  the  current 
in  the  armature  conductors.  The  resultant 
flux  must  have  such  a  value  that  when  the 
lines  of  force  arc  cut  by  the  aniiaturc  con- 
ductors, a  certain  specified  voltage  will 
result  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee.  The  component  |>ro\^ded  by  the 
main  field  or  rotor  must,  therefore,  l>e 
sufficiently  strong  to  provide  this  resultant 
field  when  compounded  with  the  distorting 
armature  field.  To  provide  this  main  field 
flux,  a  certain  definite  exciting  current  is 
required  in  the  field  winding,  the  value  of 
this  current  depending  on  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  iron  in  the  pole  pieces;  and 
the  heating  guarantee,  as  far  as  the  field  is 
concerned,  will  be  met  if  the  field  winding 
will  carry  this  current  for  the  specified  time 
and  with  the  specified  temperature  rise. 

With  this  explanation,  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  locate  possil>Ie  sources  of  trouble  if 
the  generator  field  reaches  a  temperature 
outside  the  guaranteed  figure. 

Cause  t,     Shori'circuit  of  one  field  spool, 

A  short-circuit  of  one  field  spool  or  of  a 
portion  of  one  field  spoo!  wnll  render  a  certain 
number  of  turns  on  the  field  inoperative;  and 
therefore  in  order  that  the  main  field  com* 
ponent  and  hence  the  main  field  ampere 
turns  may  be  the  same,  the  current  flowing  in 
the  remaining  spools  must  be  increased.  The 
amount  of  this  increase  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  turns  w^hich  have  become  inef- 
fective through  being  short  circuited,  and  in 
giv^en  circvimstances  this  may  result  in  con- 
siderable overheating  of  the  efTective  spools. 
This  trouble  is  best  located  by  taking  a  resist- 
ance test  of  the  field  system.  Further  remarks 
in  this  connection  will  be  found  above  under 
heading  of  •' Failure  to  Generate.*' 

Cause  2,     Generator  run  above  rated  voltage 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  generator  is 

intentionally  run  above  its  rated  voltage  in 

order  to  compensate  for  excessive  line  drop; 

w*hile  in  other  cases,  through  defective  reading 

if  the  voltmeter,  etc.,  the  machine  may  be 

tually  giving  a  greater  terminal  pressure 

is  indicated  on  the  instruments.     This 

in  voltage  can  only  be  obtained  by 

increasing  the  field  flux,  referred   to   above 


as  the  resultant  field;  and  with  the  com- 
ponent due  to  armature  reaction  remaining 
the  same,  the  component  due  to  the  main 
field  must  be  correspondingly  increased, 
requiring  a  greater  exciting  current  in  the 
field  winding  with  consequent  overheating. 

Cause  3,     Generator  run  below  rated  speed. 

Since  terminal  voltage  is  a  function  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  lines,  the  elTcct  in  this  instance  will 
be  the  same  as  in  Cause  2;  and  with  the 
armature  reaction  remaining  the  same,  the 
component  of  the  main  field  must  be  increased. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
excitation  current  in  the  field  winding. 

Cause  4'  Generator  run  on  a  load  having 
excessive  induct  a  nct\ 

As  pointed  out  above  in  our  remarks  on 
the  regulation  of  the  generator,  the  e fleet  of 
an  excessive  current  lag  is  to  increase  the 
distortion  of  the  field  due  to  armature  reac- 
tion.  The  eff'ect  of  this  is  to  wcalcen  the 
resultant  effective  field;  and  in  order  that 
the  terminal  voltage  may  be  maintained  at 
the  rated  value,  a  heavier  field  must  be 
provided  by  the  main  rotating  element,  in 
order  that  the  resultant  field  may  be  kept  at 
the  required  intensity.  This  again  will  call 
for  a  greater  exciting  current. 

Cause  *>.     Generator  overloaded. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  similar  to  the 
effect  of  running  the  alternator  on  a  load 
having  considerable  inductance,  in  that  it 
will  increase  the  armature  reaction  component 
of  the  resultant  effective  field;  and,  therefore, 
to  compensate  for  the  distortion  thus  pro- 
duced, the  component  of  the  main  field  must 
be  increased  mth  a  resulting  overload  on  the 
field  winding. 

It  %\ill  be  noticed  that  Causes  2,  3,  4  and  5 
above  do  not  relate  to  defects  in  the  machine 
itself,  but  are  concerned  with  abnormal  load 
conditions  which  may  arise.  It  is  difficult 
here  to  indicate  any  methods  whereby  such 
conditions  may  be  recognized  and  the  trouble 
remedied;  but  the  foregoing,  it  is  hoped,  will 
serve  to  make  clear  the  directions  in  which 
such  abnormal  conditions  may  affect  the 
operation  of  the  machine. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  cases  where  the 
generator  is  intentionally  run  under  abnormal 
conditions  \\ith  regard  to  toad,  speed,  etc., 
due  care  will  be  taken  to  relieve  the  machine 
from  these  conditions  before  the  consequent 
overheating  can  reach  a  dangerous  point. 
Where  these  conditions  are  not  the  result  of 
intentional  overloading,  etc.,  i.  e.,  in  cases 
where  the  generator  is  actually  developing  a 
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greater  output  or  higher  voltage,  etc.,  than  that 
indicated  by  the  switchboard  instruments, 
due  to  incorrect  calibration,  or  where  the 
generator  is  running  below  normal  speed,  due 
to  incorrect  tachometer  readings  through  belt 
slippage,  and  overheating  results,  repetition  of 
the  trouble  may  only  be  avoided  by  regular 
calibration  of  the  meters,  including  ammeter, 
voltmeter,  wattmeter  and  tachometer. 

Overheating  of  Collector  Rings 

Any  of  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for 
causing  an  overload  current  and  consequent 
overheating  in  the  field  winding  may  be 
responsible  for  overheating  of  the  collector 
rings,  since  the  latter  constitute  an  essential 
l)art  of  the  field  system  and  carry  the  main  field 
current.  Overheating  of  the  rings  will,  there- 
fore, usually  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  carry- 
ing an  overload  current,  while  sometimes  the 
trouble  may  be  the  result  of  excessive  friction 
between  the  rings  and  the  brushes.  This  would 
be  caused  by  excessive  pressure  on  the  brushes, 
due  to  incorrect  adjustment  of  the  spring  ten- 
sion, or  to  a  dirty  or  uneven  surface  of  the  rings, 
causing  imperfect  contact  with  the  brushes, 
and  therefore  excessive  contact  resistance. 

The  process  of  locating  the  cause  of  the 
overheating  must  be  one  of  elimination;  and 
it  should  be  first  ascertained  by  an  ammeter 
in  the  exciter  circuit  whether  the  rings  are 
carrying  an  overload  current.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  source  of  the  trouble  does  not  lie 
in  this  direction,  careful  inspection  should  be 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  brushes  and  the 
rings,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  there  is 
excessive  friction,  uneven  bearing  surface, 
etc.,  between  brushes  and  rings. 

We  come  next  to  overheating  of  the  stator 
or  annature.  This  subject  may  best  be  con- 
sidered under  two  headings;  first,  overheating 
of  the  core  or  iron,  and  second,  overheating 
of  the  winding  or  copper. 

Overheating  of  Stator  Core 

First,  with  regard  to  the  stator  core,  it  will 
be  a  simple  matter  to  appreciate  the  various 
sources  which  may  be  responsible  for  over- 
heating, if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  iron 
of  the  armature  really  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  the  field  system  and  that,  therefore, 
the  causes  which  will  be  responsible  for  over- 
heating of  the  field  winding  will  also  lead  to 
overheating  of  the  stator  iron.  In  dealing  with 
overheating  of  the  field  winding  above,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  field  copper  should  be 
designed  for  carrying  a  full  load  current, 
sufficient  in  value  to  provide  a  certain  definite 


flux  from  the  main  field  poles,  this  flux  repre- 
senting one  component  of  the  resultant  field, 
of  which  the  other  component  was  furnished 
by  the  field  due  to  armature  reaction. 

The  function  of  the  stator  iron,  besides 
forming  a  support  for  the  copper  conductors, 
is  also  to  complete  the  field  magnetic  circuit; 
and  the  area  of  the  iron  must  therefore  be 
designed  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  result- 
ant flux  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
generator  to  give  its  specified  voltage  under 
normal  load  conditions.  Any  factors  which 
cause  an  increase  in  this  flux  will  therefore 
cause  an  increased  flux  density  in  the  stator 
iron  with  a  correspondingly  increased  temper- 
ature rise;  these  factors  being,  first,  generator 
running  above  normal  voltage;  second,  generator 
running  below  normal  speed;  third,  generator 
carrying  inductive  load  greater  than  the  specified 
amount;  fourth,  generator  carrying  overload; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  none  of  these  four 
causes  relates  to  defects  in  the  generator  itself. 

As  stated  above,  when  dealing  with  over- 
heating of  the  field,  regular  attention  should 
be  ])aid  to  the  meters  and  speed  indicators, 
to  ensure  that  they  are  giving  accurate  indica- 
tions of  the  values  which  they  arc  supposed 
to  measure. 

Cause  J.  Defective  insulation  between  stator 
laminations. 

The  only  factor  in  the  design  of  the  machine 
which  can  be  responsible  for  overheating  of 
the  stator  iron  concerns  the  insidation  between 
laminations  of  the  core.  This  insulation  is 
])n)vided  to  minimize  the  energy  loss  in  the 
iron  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents,  and 
in  cases  where  this  becomes  defective  due  to 
overheating,  vibration,  etc.,  overheating  will 
further  be  caused  as  the  result  of  the  increased 
energy  loss  in  the  iron  due  to  these  causes. 

Overheating  of  Stator  Winding 

Cause  1 .  Overheating  of  the  armature  minding 
is  usually  occasioned  by  overloading  of  the  gener- 
ator, i.e.,  by  taking  a  hea\4er  cturent  from  the 
winding  than  the  value  for  which  it  is  designed. 
This  may  be  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  indications  on  the  ammeter  or  watt- 
meter give  an  under-rated  value  of  the  load 
under  which  the  generator  is  operating, 
although  it  will  more  often  be  found  to  be 
the  result  of  intentional  overloading. 

Cause  2.  Conduction  of  heat  from  ike 
armature  iron.  This  may  result  in  cases  where 
the  stator  core  has  become  overheated  through 
any  of  the  causes  given  above. 

Cause  S.  Short-circuU  of  one  or  man 
coils  in  armature  phase  or  phases. 
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Whether  the  armature  be  Y  or  A  con- 
nectedi  the  effect  of  a  short-circuit  in  one 
armature  coil  will  usually  result  in  burning  out 
the  coil,  since  a  heavy  circulating  current  is  set 
up  in  the  defective  coil,  and  therefore  the  first 
indication  of  this  trouble  will  usually  be  given 
by  the  smell  of  burning  varnish.  It  will  be 
possible  sometimes  to  locate  the  short- 
circuited  coil  by  feeling  around  the  end 
connections  with  the  band,  where  these  are 
accessible;  but  a  certain  proof  of  a  short- 
circuit  in  any  one  phase  will  be  given  by 
making  a  resistance  test.  In  the  case  of  Y 
connected  machines  with  the  neutral  brought 
out,  a  direct  comparison  of  the  volt  age -drop 
readings  wiJl  show  which  is  the  phase  having 
short-circttited  turns;  w^hile  in  the  case  of 
A  armatures  and  Y  connected  amiatures 
with  insulated  neutral,  where  each  resistance 
reading  involves  tw^o  phases,  the  defect  will 
kte  showm  in  tw^o  of  the  three  voltage-drop 
readings,  and  the  defective  phase  may  be 
traced  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the 
avoidance  of  such  short-circuit  troubles. 
The  design  of  the  generators  is  laid  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  occurrencei  as  far  as  is  possible.  Some- 
times a  bar  winding  for  an  armature  may  be 
such  as  to  render  insulation  of  the  end 
connections  difficult,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  coil  winding  may  give  greater  safety  in 
certain  cases;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
generalize  from  this  and  say  that  the  coil 
winding  should  always  be  adopted  to  prevent 
such  short-circuits  occurring. 

Similarly,  in  armatures  having  a  winding 
of  two  coils  per  slot,  cases  have  been  known 
in  which  the  insulation  between  coils  in  the 
slots  charred  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat 
generated  could  not  be  carried  away  suffi- 
ciently rapidly.  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  a  winding  of  one  coil  per  slot  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage,  provided  the 
characteristics   of   the   machine   render    this 

urse  possible. 

Cause  4'    Grounding  of  one  armature  phaac. 

In  the  case  of  A  connected  machines,  a 
ground  in  one  armature  j>hase  will  not  of 
itself  cause  trouble,  until  the  appearance  of  a 
second  ground,  wiiich  would  result  in  short- 
circuiting  a  portion  of  the  armature  v^inding. 
This  applies  also  to  the  case  of  a  Y  connected 
machine  with  insulated  neutral;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  Y- connected  armature  with  grounded 
neutral,  the  effect  of  a  ground  in  any  part  of 
the  armature  winding  will  be  to  short-circuit 
ion  of  the  windings.    In  cases,  therefore, 


where  the  resistance  test  mentioned  for 
locating  short-circuit  is  not  successful  in 
determining  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  ground 
should  be  tested  for  with  magneto  and  bell, 
or  by  taking  an  insulation  resistance  test. 

Cause  5,  Reversal  of  on^  or  more  coils 
in  one  armature  phase.  This  defect  should  be 
considered  separately  for  A  connected  and 
Y-connected  machines;  and  in  order  to  give 
point  to  the  trouble  w^hich  may  be  caused 
from  this  source,  it  may  be  well  to  conceive  a 
case  in  which  half  the  coils  of  one  phase  were 
connected  so  as  directly  to  buck  the  other  half 
of  the  winding.  In  the  case  of  A  connection 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  defective  phase 
w^ould  generate  of  itself  no  potential  whatever 
across  its  terminals,  a  heavy  circulating 
current  would  be  set  up  around  the  A 
sufficient  to  cause  considerable  overheating 
of  the  winding.  In  the  case  of  a  Y-connected 
armature,  the  effect  of  zero  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  one  phase,  produced  in  the  man- 
ner indicated,  would  result  in  a  reading  of 
normal  voltage  across  only  one  pair  of  out- 
going lines,  while  the  voltage  reading  across 
the  other  two  pairs  would  be  equal  to  normal 
voltage  divided  by  v''^. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case  and 
will  j^robably  never  be  met  with  in  practice; 
indeed,  the  trouble  from  a  reversed  coil  is 
one  which  would  not  be  encountered  outside 
the  factory,  since  defects  of  this  nature  are 
detected  when  the  machine  is  tested.  Probably 
the  only  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
reversed  coil  is  the  source  of  the  trouble  will 
!)e  by  checking  up  the  winding  with  the 
drawing,  and  if  necessary  rewinding  in 
accordance  with  the  correct  winding  diagram. 

Cause  6\  Open-circuit  in  one  phase. 
The  effect  of  an  open-circuit  in  one  phase 
will  show  itself  as  regards  overheating  only 
in  the  case  of  a  A  wound  armature.  With  a  A 
winding  open-circuited  in  one-phase,  it  will  be 
possible  to  read  normal  voltage  across  the 
three  armature  terminals;  but  as  regards  ov^er- 
heating,  the  result  of  one  phase  becoming 
inoperative  through  being  open-circuited, 
will  be  to  place  a  heavy  overload  upon  the 
tw^o  effective  phases,  as  these  will  then 
carry  the  entire  load  on  the  machine,  and  will, 
in  consequence,  become  overheated.  Test  for 
an  open-circuit  should  be  made  with  a 
magneto  and  bell,  or  by  applying  to  the 
armature  winding  a  low  voltage  with  an 
ammeter  in  circuit.  It  will  then  simply  be  a 
matter  of  common  intelligence  to  compare 
the  results  obtained  in  order  to  detect  w^htch 
is  the  open-circuited  phase. 
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A  WORD  ON  AUTOMOBILE  IGNITION  AND  THE  NEW 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MAGNETOS 

By  H.  S.  Baldwin 


In  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  ignition, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  review  briefly  the 
growth  of  the  modem  gasolene  automobile. 

Early  Gasolene  Automobiles 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  new  industry 
sprang  into  existence,  the  way  for  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Otto  and  Daimler,  who 
contributed  the  four-cycle  gasolene  engine 
that  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
automobile  of  today.  Daimler  built  his 
first  successful  engine  in  LS84,  and  a  year 
later  applied  it  to  a  motor  bicycle.  In  the 
same  year  Benz  made  a  tricycle  which  he 
patented  in  1880.  Daimler  continued  to 
develop  the  engine,  and  both  his  patent 
right  and  services  were  acquired  by  Pan  hard 
and  Levassor,  who,  after  several  years  of  experi- 
mental work,  brought  out  in  1894  a  four- 
wheel  car  having  the  engine,  clutch,  trans- 
mission and  other  driving  elements,  in 
substantially  the  same  relative  positions 
now  almost  universally  used  by  gasolene 
automobile  manufacturers. 

In  this  country  the  experiments  of  Chas. 
E.  Duryea  were  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  those  of  Daimler  and  Benz,  beginning 
about  1880.  In  1891-92  he  built  his  first 
carriage,  which  was  a  remodeled  horse  buggy 
propelled  by  a  one  cylinder  four-cycle  engine 
with  counter-shaft  and  double  chain  drive. 
This  machine  not  proving  wholly  satisfactory, 
Duryea  built  a  second  and  improved  model  in 
the  winter  of  1894,  employing  a  two-cylinder 
engine  of  about  four  horse-power,  the  drive  to 
the  rear  axle  being  by  bevel  gear.  This  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  first  practical  gcisolene 
automobile  built  in  the  United  States.  With 
it  he  won  the  first  endurance  race  attemi)ted 
in  this  country,  which  was  held  at  Chicago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Times-Herald, 
There  were  a  number  of  early  runs  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,  and  the 
following  table  of  these  classics  will  be  of 
interest ; 


Petit-Journal 
Paris-Bonlcaux 
Times- Herald 
Cosmopolitan  Run 
Paris- Marseilles 


Paris  July,  1894 

Paris  June  11.  1895 

Chicago       November  28,  1895 
New  York  May  30,  1896 

Paris  September  24,  1896 


'Liberty  Day"  Run  London  October  14,  1896 

Duryea  then  built  a  number  of  5  h.p.  cars, 
three  of  which  were  the  only  machines  to 


reach  Irvington  in  the  Cosmopolitan  run  of 
1896.  Thirty  cars  were  entered,  and  as  none 
completed  the  52  miles  from  New  York  to 
Irvington  and  return,  the  run  was  considered 
a  fiasco  at  the  time;  however,  looking  back, 
it  marks  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  industry.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
interesting  and  significant  side  light,  that  the 
writer  saw  the  winning  Duryea  car  in  a 
street  parade  of  Barnum  and  Bailey's  circus  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Jime  12,  1896.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  **  Penny  Press" 
of  that  date: 

"The  Duryea  carriage  which  was  seen  on  the 
streets  this  morning  is  the  first  'to  appear  in  this 
city.  It  is  the  same  vehicle  which  won  the  race 
for  horseless  carriages  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
ago." 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  that  an 
automobile  was  shown  in  a  circus  parade  as 
a  curiosity  along  with  elephants,  camels  and 
wild  animals,  as  recently  as  1896. 

El  wood  Haynes  (1893-94)  and  Alexander 
Winton  (1896),  with  Diu*yea,  were  pioneers 
in  the  American  development  of  the  automo- 
bile, but  to  mention  their  activities  in  this  line 
would  be  to  digress  unduly  from  the  subject. 

The  events  of  the  intervening  fifteen  years 
are  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  require  any 
detailed  statement  of  fact;  a  few  figures, 
however,  may  be  given  that  are  most  sig- 
nificant. 

Statistics 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  under  date  of  April  25,  191 1,  states 
that  the  census  bureau's  preliminary  report 
on  the  automobile  industry  for  1909  shows 
forty  times  the  product  of  ten  years  ago,  and 
that  the  number  of  automobiles  manu- 
factured increased  from  3723  in  1899  to 
127,289  in  1909.  Further  figures  are  taken 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  M.  West  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Remew  of  Reviews. 

In  1910,  it  is  reported,  185,000  cars  of  aU 
kinds  were  built  in  the  United  States,  having 
a  valuation  of  $240,000,000,  and  representing 
a  capital  of  $275,000,000.  To  accomplish 
this  enormous  output,  140,000  persons  were 
directly  employed  in  building  complete  auto- 
mobiles. Adding  those  required  for  allied 
industries  depending  directly  on  the  auto- 
mobile for  existence,  and  also  selling  agents 
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and  their  employes,  the  total  becomes  over 
1,500,000,  When  the  families  of  this  great 
army  are  taken  into  account,  some  con- 
ception can  be  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests   involved   in   the  rapid  rise  of  the 

|automobile  industry. 

Now  consider  for  the  moment  that  a  large 

1  percentage  of  the  185,000  cars,  and  also  of 
the  thousands  of  cars  built  before  1910,  are 
propelled  by  gasolene  engines,  and  that 
each  of  these  machines  requires  ignition 
apparatus  of  some  kind,  either  with  or 
without  a  magneto!  A  great  demand  for 
auxiliaries  has  been  created  and  a  large 
contributing  industry  has  been  built  up  to 
meet  it. 

Ignttion 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the  carburetor 
is  the  heart  of  the  gasolene  engine;  granting 
this,  and  carrying  the  figure  a  step  farther, 
the  electric  spark  may  be  called  the  vital 
element  or  soul,  essential  to  life  and  move- 
ment. The  early  engine  builders  used  flame 
^and  hot  tube  ignition,  and  also  a  combination 
of  slide  or  poppet  valve  and  hot  tube  to  give 
more  definite  timing.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  Lenoir  in  1S60  and  Benz 
in  1S85  employed  the  electric  spark,  althottgh 
in  somewhat  different  ways. 

Lenoir's  engine  was  of  the  double  acting 

I  type,  the  igniter  being  placed  in  a  pocket  in 
;the  cylinder  wall,  midway  of  the  stroke.    An 
jelectric  spark  from  a  Riihmkorff  coil  jumped 
TOntinuously   between   platimim   points  and 
exploded  the  mixture  when  the  piston  uncov- 
ered   it.      Benz   used    a    battery,    vibrating 
spark  coil,  and  contactor  operated   by   the 
engine.     Daimler,  on  the  other  hand,  used  a 
hot  tube  in  his  engine  of  1884  and  in  those  of 
^^many  years  later, 
^k     As  has  already  been  pointed  out  gasolene 
^Bftutomobiles  of  American  design  began  to  ap- 
^Bpear  in  the  early  90  *s,  and  during  the  dev^elop- 
Omental  period  of  ten  years  which  followed, 
many  interesting  and  successful  cars  were  built. 
There    were,  however,  no  well-fonried  ideas 
I       at  that  time  as  to  how  an  automobile  should 
look,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  most  of  them 
followed  the  lines  of  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
and  in  fact  were  called  **  horseless  carriages/* 
^H^^^^^  ^^^  transmission  mechanisms  were 
^■pf  great  diversity  of  design,  and  were  arranged 
^Bm  almost  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
^PWere  cars.     Ignition  was  unsettled,  but  it  is 
^^  safe  to  say  that  mechanical  make -and -break, 
^^with  battery,  or  a  low  tension  magneto,  was 
^■ibe  most  popular.    The  hot  tube  was  used  in 


some  cases,  however,  and  the  writer  assisted 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  a  light  two- 
cylinder  four-cycle  air-cooled  car  which  was 
successfully  operated  in  180S  with  this  form 
of  ignition. 

About  this  time  the  De  Dion-Bouton 
tricycle  and  quadricycle  began  to  appear 
in  America.  These  were  equipped  with 
high  tension  or  jump  spark  ignition  hav- 
ing a  mechanical  vibrator  on  the  engine 
and  a  separate  step-up  coiL  The  De  Dion 
system  was  very  successful,  especially  for 
fairly  high  speed  engines,  and  did  much  to 
hasten  the  adoption  of  the  jump  spark.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  Benz 
and  other  early  builders  used  the  jump  spark- 
Dating  from  the  second  automobile  show 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  December  1901, 
American  gasolene  cars  began  to  follow  more 
mechanical  lines  in  appearance,  and  to  adopt 
the  arrangement  of  engine  and  transmission 
already  established  in  foreign  practice.  Igni- 
tion  was  about  evenly  divided  between 
mechanical  makc-and-break,  and  jump  spark, 
but  with  a  growing  tendency  toward  the 
latter. 

Electrical  energy  for  the  ignition  spark  has 
been  required  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
been  supplied  either  by  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  battery,  direct  current  generator, 
magneto  generator,  or  some  combination 
thereof.  AH  but  the  high  tension  form  of 
magneto  have  been  available  from  the 
inception  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  state  which  was  most  employed  during  the 
early  years.  The  low  tension  magneto  was 
always  favored  for  make-and-break  ignition. 
It  generated  alternating  current  and  the 
break  was  made  at  a  high  point  on  the  wave. 
Sometimes  the  magneto  was  arranged  so  that 
the  position  of  the  poles  could  be  changed 
with  relation  to  the  cranks,  permitting  the 
point  of  ignition  to  be  advanced  or  retarded 
as  required  by  the  speed  of  the  engine,  and 
still  be  of  high  voltage.  A  battery  was 
frequently  provided  with  this  system  as  an 
auxiliary. 

When  extensive  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles was  really  begun  in  this  country,  the 
jump  spark  battery  system  with  vibrating 
coil  was  adopted  by  most  builders,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  practically  the  standard 
equipment.  In  the  meantime  the  magneto  was 
being  developed  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  a  source  of  supply  which  would  not  run 
down  and  require  either  renewal  or  re-charg- 
ing—in other  words,  a  mechanical  generator 
rather  than  one  depending  on  chemical  action. 
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About  five  or  six  years  ago  the  high  tension 
magneto  appeared  in  a  number  of  American 
cars,  and  it  has  steadily  advanced  in  pnblie 
favor,  until  today  its  use  may  be  said  to  be 
gcnerah 

Through  custom  high  tension  magnetos 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  one  called 


Fig.  1. 


First  Hish  Tension  Magneto  Devetoped  by 
Genera]  Electric  Company 


'true  high  ten>sion/'  or  "straight  high  ten- 
sion," the  other  'Mow  tension.''  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  in  both  cases  the  primary  cur- 
rent generated  in  the  armature  is  of  low 
potential,  this  being  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  the  interrupter  to  open  the  circiiit 
for  the  purpose  of  timing.  Obviously, 
the  results  arc  practically  the  same,  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  spark  is  con- 
cerned; consequently  a  distinction  is   made 


by  wares.     It  is  claimed  for  the  former  that 
the  effect  of  the  combined  windings  in  the 
annature  adds  to  the  strength  of  discharge. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  WTiter,  the  terms  **true 
high    tension"    and    **low    tension"    in    this 
connection  are  misnomers,  causing  confusion 
to  the  popular  mind;  and  that  any  magiieto 
which  can  operate  jump  spark  ignition 
should  be  called  a  high  tension  mag- 
neto.    Many  thousand  of  both  types 
are  in  daily  successful  use,  and  each 
has  certain  advantages  from  an  oper- 
ating standpoint. 

The    self-contained    high    tension 
magneto  is  well  adapted  for  light  cars, 
where  its  simplicity  and   small  size 
cause  it  to  meet  with  favor.     In  the 
case  of  medium  and  large  cars,  a  stor- 
age battery  is  usually  available  and 
designing  engineers  frequently  adopt 
the  dual  system  whereby  the  engine 
can  be  run  on  one  set  of  spark  plugs 
by    either   the   magneto  or   battery 
independently.        The    dual    system,  I 
based  on  the  so-called   *'Jow  tension  i 
system,"  is  pccvdiarly  fitted  for  large' 
cars,  owing   to   the  sturdy  construe- 
tion  and  liberal  space  available  for 
insulation  of  the  secondary  windings  and  con- 
denser.    Large  safety  factors  are  much  to  be 
desired  where  the  tension  may  be  from  5>000 
to  10,000  volts. 

The  self-contained  magneto  can  be  arranged 
for   dual   ignition   by  adding   an  extra  cam 
and  lever  to  the  timer  and  duplicating  the 
armature  w^ith  its  windings  and  condenser, , 
The    second    armature    is     enclosed     in    a  1 
cylindrical  box  with  a  switch  attached,  thcj 


Fig.  2.     New  Htgh  Tension  MagnetD.  with 
Separati!  Coil 


Fig.  3.     New  Six  Cylinder  High  Tention  BdagQCto, 
with  Three  Msgneta 


w4ierc  there  is  little  essential  difference.  In 
one  ease  the  secondary  winding,  condenser 
and  safety  gap  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
magneto  J  in  the  other,  they  are  placed  in  a 
separate  box  and  connected  to  the  magneto 


whole  being  mounted  on  the  dash.  It  will  1 
seen  that  a  dual  system  of  this  kind  requires 
practically  the  same  number  of  wires^  a 
separate  coil  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sj^tem 
already  described)  and  an  additional  timer. 
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Development  of  Ignition  Apparatus  by  the  General 
Etectric  Company 

A    few    years    ago    the    General    Electric 
Company  decided  to  investigate  the  ignition 
problem,  and  since  then   exhaustive  experi- 
ments and  tests  have  been  carried  out  in  all 
branches  of  the  work.     Magnetos  of  many 
forms   have  been   built   and  sub- 
mitted to   practical  test,  and  the 
manufacture  of  high  tension  coils, 
magnets,  special  insuJating  material 
and  all  mechanical  devices  pertain- 
ing    to    the    magneto  have    been 
thoroughly  studied. 
Low  Tension  Magneto 

At  an  early  date  low  tension 
magnetos  were  built  by  this  com- 
pany, and  these  have  now  been  in 
use  for  several  years  with  excellent 
results.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  the  development  of  mag- 
nets, several  thousand  of  the  high- 
est standard  having  been  supplied 
to  one  of  the  leading  American 
automobile  manufacturers. 

High   Tension   Magneto  with  Separate 
Coil 

The  first  high  tension  magneto 
developed  was  x>articularly  adapted 
for  use  on  gasolene  lighting  sets 
which  w^re  being  built  for  the  U.  S. 
Government.  After  comparative  tests  it 
was  approved  and  has  now  been  part  of  the 
standard  equipment  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
It  w^as  also  successfully  used  on  various 
other  engines  for  lighting  sets,  and  experi- 
mentally on  a  number  of  automobiles.  A 
description  of  this  magneto  follows:  (Fig.  1) 
A  primary  current  of  low  voltage  is  generated 
by  a  Siemens  wound  armature  of  high  per- 
meability, grounded  at  one  end  and  revolving 
in  a  two-pole  field  consisting  of  3  compound 
permanent  magnets.  For 
a  portion  of  the  cycle  just 
previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  spark,  the  armature 
current  is  short-circuited, 
thereby  increasing  its  inten- 
sity. This  short  circuiting 
is  accomplished  by  a  rae- 
Fi«.4  intrrrupierBoxchanically  Operated  inter- 
si»owi^A4ju«t«We  rupter,  the  break  occurring 
***^  between  two  platinum-irid- 

lum  contact  points.  At  the  instant  of  spark- 
ing, the  contacts  are  opened  and  the  current 
then  flows  to  the  spark-coil  where  it  is  trans- 
formed into  sufficiently  high  voltage  to  jump 
the  gap  in  the  cylinder.      It  may  be  noted 


that  the  interrupter  can  be  advanced  40  deg. 
The  secondary  current  is  returned  to  the 
magneto  where  it  is  distributed  in  proper 
sequence  to  the  spark  plugs.  The  distributor 
consists  of  a  block  of  high  insulating  com- 
pound into  which  are  motilded  brass  segments, 
A    revolving   arm    carr>'ing   a    single    brush 


Fig.  5.     Wtrific  Dtagram  for  Dual  Itnitiofi*  New 
Magneto 


closes  the  secondary  circuit  at  correct  in- 
tervals. This  magneto  was  built  for  dual, 
or  single  ignition. 

New  High  Tension  Magneto  with  Separate  Coil 

In  operation,  the  high  tension  magneto 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3  is  similar  to  the  one 
just  described.  It  is  built  in  two  sizes,  two- 
magnet  and  three-magnet,  for  engines  of 
I,  2,  4  and  0  cylinders.  The  separate  trans- 
former coil  can  be  encased  in  a  wood 
or  metal  box  of  various  designs.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  coil  in  wood  box  with  the 
standard  switch.  A  metal  coil  box  has  been 
developed  with  a  metal  kick  switch  flush 
with  the  dash,  to  meet  a  certain  demand  for 
this  construction.  The  armature  winding 
differs  from  that  of  the  first  magneto  con- 
sidered, in  that  one  end  is  not  grounded,  but 
is  led  out  through  an  insulating  bushing;  the 
advantage  being  that  the  loss  of  current 
due  to  poorly  made  groimds  on  the  engine 
frame  is  minimized.  The  other  end  of  the 
armature  winding  is  brought  to  an  inter- 
rupter, which  differs  from  that  previously 
described  in  that  all  elements  except  the 
cams  revolve  with  the  armature. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  form 
of  adjustable  contact.  (Fig,  4.)  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  adjusting  screw  ts  of 
large  diameter,  and  that  it  is  securely  clamped 
in  the  interrupter  block  by  a  screw  which  is 
accessible  from  the  front  of  the  magneto. 


Fig*  6.     Self- Con tainied  High  Teniion  Magneto 

This  construction  docs  away  with  the  small 
lock  nuts  frequently  employed  in  other  mag- 
netos, and  permits  easy  adjustment  of  the 
gap  without  the  necessity  of  a  special  WTcnch. 

The  armature  and  secondary  shafts  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings,  and  the  magnets  are 
of  the  highest  grade  tungsten  steel.  It  can 
be  furnished  for  dual  or  single  ignition. 
(Fig.  5.) 

The  new  high  tension  magneto,  above 
described,  has  been  adopted  as  standard  and 
w411  hereafter  be  used  on  all  General  Electric 
commercial  gas  motor  sets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  3  kw.  size. 


short-circuited  until  the  spark  is  required  in 
the  cylinder,  when  the  short-circuit  is  in- 
terrupted and  a  high  voltage  secondary 
current  is  induced;  this  current  being  brought 
to  a  collector  ring,  from  which  it  is  led  to  the 
distributor  and  thence  to  the  proper  cylinders. 
This  form  of  wnnding  eliminates  the  necessity 
for  the  separate  step-up  transfonner  and 
allow^s  a  clear  dash.  The  machine  can  be 
furnished  for  I,  2,  4,  and  i\  cylinder  engines, 
but  is  not  supplied  for  dual  ignition. 

Low  Tension  Alternating  Current  Magneto 

A  low  tension  alternating  current  magneto 
has  been  designed  for  motor  boat  and  station- 
ary engines  using  make-and-break  ignition. 
(Fig.  7.)  The  current  is  generated  by  a 
Siemens  wound  armature  and  is  of  sufficiently 
high  voltage  to  continue  to  flow  across  the  gap 
created  by  the  mechanical  make -and -break 
de\dce.  The  inductive  effect  of  the  break  is  : 
created  by  the  large  number  of  turns  of  the 
magneto  armature,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  a  primary  wound  induction 
coil. 

One  end  of  the  armature  winding  is 
grounded,  the  other  end  being  brought 
through  an  insulated  hollow  shaft  and  thence  i 
through  a  carbon  brush  to  a  lead.  This 
magnet  must  be  driven  in  direct  relation  to 
the  engine. 
Low  Tension  Direct  Current  Magneto 

Where  it  is  found  practical  to  drive  a 
magneto  by  either  a  belt  or  friction  pulley, 
the  direct  current  magneto  generator  recom- 


Fig.  7.     Low  Tenskm  Alternating  Current  Mflsncto 


Fig.  8.     Direct  Cuireat  Low  Tennoa  Macocto 


Self-Containcd  High  Tension  Magneto 

For  engines  of  small  and  medium  cars,  a 
high  tension  magneto  has  been  designed. 
(Fig,  6.)  This  is  of  the  self-contained  type, 
that  is,  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
windings  are  mounted  in  the  armature.  As 
in   the  other  types^  the  primary  current  is 


mends  itself.  (Fig,  S.)  This  consists  of  a  two- 
pole  field  of  permanent  magnets  in  which 
revolves  a  drum  wotind  armature.  The  com* 
mutator  is  of  ample  size  to  carry  the  heavy 
ciu-rent  and  to  insure  long  life. 

The  current  is  collected  by  metal  compound 
brushes,  two  to  each  pole.     These  machines 
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arc  built  for  either  make-and-break,  or  jump 
spark  ignition.  When  furnished  for  jump 
spark  a  vibrating  spark  coil  and  timer  are 
necessary. 

For     make-and-break     ignition     a     non- 
vibrating    primary   wound    coil    is   used    to 


increase  the  voltage  by  self  induction  at  the 
time  of  the  break  in  the  cylinder.  These 
machines  are  driven  by  a  centrifugal  friction 
coupling  which  throws  out  at  high  speeds,  in 
order  to  prevent  engine  racing  and  burning 
out  of  the  armature  due  to  too  heavy  current. 


I  Between  the  driving  of  the  last  nail  in  a 

package  by  the  shipper  and  the  removal  of 
the  first  one  by  the  consignee,  there  transpires 
a  most  complex  and  interesting  series  of 
events.  We  are  familiar  with  the  great  ships 
that  plow  the  seven  seas,  safe-guarded  by 
the  marvels  of  science  and  provided  with 
deep,  roomy  harbors  at  great  public  expense. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  modern  locomotive 
and  its  long  train  of  heavy  laden  freight 
cars  traversing  the  best  road-beds  that 
money  and  engineering  skill  can  provide. 
The  pre-intermediate  and  final  handlings  of 
the  units  making  up  these  tremendous  loads 
are  not  well  understood  or  appreciated, 
though  this  intricate  work  is  going  on  all 
around  us,  easy  of  access  and  worthy  of 
much  study. 

The   terminal — the   *' limiting   feature*'  of 
all    this     traffic    flow— through    which    our 
shipments  pass  not  twice  but  twenty  times, 
has   not   kept   pace  with  its  radiating  and 
converging   arteries;   in   fact,   the   terminals 
have  become  positive  strictures  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  freight  traffic*    No  better  proof  of 
I      the  truth  of   this  statement  is  needed  than 
^^  the  fact  that  freight  cars  average  only  twenty- 
^P three  miles  per  day.     At  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour  a  car  would  make  GOO  miles  in  a 
day;  hence  in  order  to  maintain  the  above 
average  it  must  be  snarled  up  in  terminal 
yards  for  the  next  twenty-five  days.    Plotting 
the  two  million  freight  cars  in  this  country 
'against   this   twenty-three   mile   average,  we 
{find  that  if  the  terminals  could  be  so  im]3roved 
'  as  to  allow  a  twenty-four  mile  average,  1 00,000 
[cars  would  be  added  to  the  dividend  earning 
oiling  stock. 
The  same  condition  prevails  at  the  marine 
[terminals,  where  ships  may  be  held  for  days 
rbefore  a  space  can  be  cleared  for  unloading. 
iFor  instance,  a  pier  1400  ft.  long  by  150  ft. 
'  wide  will  berth  six  1 0,000  ton  ships.    A  marine 
ton  is  40  cu.  ft.,  so  that  allow^g  for  aisles 
and  for  tiering  the  cargo  5  ft.  high,  we  find 
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two  ships  will  fill  the  pier.  Not  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  must  elapse  before  a 
third  ship  can  begin  to  unload.  The  matter 
is  further  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
400/JOO  cu.  ft.  of  cargo  for  each  of  the 
unloaded  ships,  tending  to  greater  congestion, 
confusion  and  loss  of  time.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  ship^  having  a  stand-by-charge  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  day,  to  **mark  time'' 
for  ten  days.  To  this  must  be  added  port 
charges  and  wharf  rental  j  making  it  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  cost  of  loading 
and  unloading  a  ship  exceeds  the  cost  of  a 
3000  mile  voyage. 

Bulk  freight  in  carload  or  cargQ  lots  is 
very  well  cared  for  in  the  way  of  electrical 
machinery.  Package  freight,  however,  forms 
four-tenths  of  the  railroad  freight  business 
and  eight- tenths  of  our  exports  and  imports , 
and,  on  account  of  the  much  higher  freight 
rates  per  ton,  pays  three  quarters  of  our 
two  billion  dollar  annual  freight  bill.  Thus 
it  costs  us  one  and  a  half  times  our  national 
debt,  every  year,  for  transporting  our  package 
freight. 

The  question  immediately  arises:  What 
proportion  of  this  great  sum  is  susceptible  to 
reduction  by  electrical  machinery?  We 
find  that  the  terminal  charges  on  a  ton  of 
package  freight  at  New  York  and  Chicago 
exceeds  the  cost  of  hauling  it  between  these 
cities.  The  terminal  charge  is  constant 
regardless  of  the  distance  hauled  and  the 
average  haul  is  less  than  250  miles;  there- 
fore it  is  clear  that  where  large  cities  are 
involved  the  tenninal  cost  is  much  more 
than  half  of  the  total  cost.  When  shipments 
pass  between  small  towns,  numerous  transfer 
terminals  add  their  quota  to  the  already 
heavy  handling  cost.  Water-borne  freight 
can  be  moved  at  a  cost  of  only  seven-tenths 
of  a  mill  per  ton  mile,  while  railroad  freight 
cannot  be  moved  at  less  than  three  mills 
per  ton-mile;  but  the  water-borne  freight 
must  carry  the  heavier  terminal  charge.    We 
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may  infer  then  that  the  terminals  are  respon- 
sible for  much  over  half  of  our  freight  bill; 
and  eliminating  fixed  charges  on  terminal 
property,  supervision  and  accounting,  we 
still  find  a  billion  dollars  per  year  expended 
mainly  for  hand  labor. 

Here,  then,  is  an  enormous  field  for  electric 
applications  tending  to  reduce  this  amount 
by  direct  elimination  of  hand  labor,  pre- 
vention of  congestion,  extension  of  working 
room,  and  quick  release  of  rolling  and  floating 
stock. 

In  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  showing  in 
the  electro-mechanical  handling  of  package 
freight,  we  must  be  able  to  transfer  great 
numbers  of  small  unit  loads  through  widely 
varying  distances,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
and  in  fact  in  all  directions.  How  complicated 
and  extensive  the  unit  movements  are  at  a 
single  pier,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation : 


of  incoming  and  outgoing  packages  in  a 
space  only  large  enough  for  800,000  cu.  ft., 
so  that  each  will  be  independently  accessible. 

Shipments  of  package  freight  by  rail 
undergo  an  incredible  number  of  rehand- 
lings  in  outgoing,  transfer  and  incoming 
tenninals.  A  typical  shipment  has  been 
shown  which  was  hand-trucked  nine  different 
times.  Congestion  is  as  frequent  here  as 
in  the  piers.  A  single  truck  will  usually 
carry  a  whole  consignment.  Of  four  thousand 
consignments  observed,  three  thousand  were 
under  three  hundred  pounds  weight;  so  that 
large  units  are  out  of  the  question  and  high 
speed  is  limited  by  safety  to  operators  and 
goods. 

As  may  be  inferred,  there  are  scattered 
along  our  coasts  and  all  across  the  country 
squads,  companies  and  regiments  of  men 
armed  with  hand  trucks  doing  daily  battle 
with  our  food  and  raiment,  to  say  nothing 


From  any  of  the  following 


UNIT  MOVEMENTS  OF  FREIGHT 
BUSH  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK 


By  means  of  one  or  more  of  the 
followinR 


Through  one  or  more  of  the 
following 


To  one  or  more  of 
the  following 


Ships 
Lighters 
Cars 
Drays 

Factories  (Bush) 
Outside  storage 
Pier  storage 
Warehouses 


Men  without  aids  i 

Men  with  2-wheeled  trucks  | 
Men  with  4-whceled  trucks  i 
Boys  with  horses  and  3-whecled 

trucks 
Electric  hoists 


Textile,  bales,  300/1200  lb. 
Liquids,  casks,  100/3500  lb. 
Fibres,  bales,  250/500  lb. 
Sugar,  coflfee,  bags,  100/400  lb. 


Pier  storage 

Outside  storage 

U.S.  Customs'  weighing  and 
inspection 

Consignee's  weighing,  inspec- 
tion and  sampling 

Preparatory  processing 


I 


Spices,  etc.,  boxes,  10/100  lb. 
Miscel.  packages,  10/1800  lb. 
Minimum,  single  handling,  10  ft. 
Maximum,  single  handling,  }^  mile. 


Warehouses 
Pier  storage 
Outside  storage 
Pac tones  (Bush) 
Drays 
Cars 
Lighters 
Ships 


A  consignment  of  2000  bales  of  jute  may 
have  120  **  marks/'  or  consignees,  and  has 
to  be  disposed  of  in  almost  as  many  ways. 
Single  consignments  from  a  single  cargo  vary 
from  a  single  ten-pound  box  to  45,000  bags 
of  sugar.  Export  freight  has  to  be  located 
on  the  pier  and  in  the  shij)  with  reference 
to  its  destination,  this  becoming  a  science  in 
itself  when  among  a  ship's  ports-of-call  may 
be  two  hundred  i)orts  on  the  island  of  Java 
alone.  The  arrival  of  ships  cannot  be  arranged 
or  predicted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  insure 
uniform  activity  at  a  given  pier;  'Speaks" 
occur  at  frequent  intervals  when  three  or 
more  shijis  arrive  from  the  Far  East  on  the 
same  day  at  the  same  pier.  At  such  a  time 
it    is    desirable    to    stow    2,400,000   cu.    ft. 


of  the  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  our 
complex  way  of  living  demands.  This  army 
is  vastly  larger  than  that  of  fifty  years  ago 
and  its  pay  per  unit  has  greatly  increased, 
but  its  equipment  has  not  changed  in  half  a 
century.  The  magnificent  trains  and  steam- 
ships, and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
and  thought  to  expedite  their  movement,  is 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  scenes  here 
pictured. 

We  find,  then,  two  circumstances  happily 
related: — the  terminals  are  chargeable  with 
the  heavier  portion  of  transportation  cost, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  the  more  susceptible 
to  marked  reductions  in  that  cost. 

A  survey  of  the  industrial  world  reveak 
many  types  of  conveying  apparatus  and  a 
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multitude  of  variations  of  these  types.  Indus- 
trial service  is,  however,  vastly  different  from 
the  work  we  are  discussing  and  radical 
changes  are  necessary  to  handle  freight  in 
terminals  successfully.  A  broader  view  of  this 
problem  must  include  sweeping  changes  in 
the  system  of  entering,  traversing  and  leav- 
ing terminals,  their  distribution  and  their 
enWronments*  Broad  electrification  of  yards 
and  approaches  is  essential,  including  traction, 
signals,  lighting  and  fire  protection.  Electric 
subways  for  city  freight,  electric  tnicks  for 
street  freight,  and  corporate  ownership  of 
the  delivering  agent  to  prevent  congestion 
and  to  insure  economic  use,  are  suggested 
aids. 

Great  economic  principles,  decentralization, 
localization  and  mutual  organization  promise 
relief,  but  must  be  slow  of  attainment,  while 
the  need  is  immediate,  pressing  and  increas- 
ing. While  the  i)npulation  of  this  country 
was  growing  30  per  cent.,  its  freight  traffic 
was  growing  90  per  cent.  The  yearly  increase 
in  traffic  through  the  New  York  docks  would 
warrant  the  building  of  three  miles  of  piers 
per  year.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  being 
done  simply  means  steadily  increasing  con- 
gestion with  consequent  increase  in  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

Consolidation  of  marine  and  railroad  ter- 
minals, warehouses,  and  factory  buildings,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Bush  Terminal  in  South 
Brooklyn,  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  over- 
head costs.  The  great  warehouses  act  as 
flywheels  between  the  periodic  crops  of  the 
world  and  the  constant  dc^nand  of  consumers* 
When  storage  space  is  vacated  by  the  product 
of  one  part  of  the  world  some  new  crop  is 
arriving  from  the  antipodes  to  take  its  place, 
thereby  keeping  the  warehouses  filled  to 
capacity  at  all  times.  Samples  from  impor- 
tations form  the  basis  for  sales  in  the  market 
place,  and  orders  are  filled  by  shipment  from 
the  terminal  without  the  usual  expensive 
street  hauls  to  and  from  private  warehouses, 
which  at  best  would  be  empty  half  the  time. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  factories  where  raw 
materials  are  made  up  or  processed  and 
re-shipped,  without  in  the  meantime  having 
left  the  terminal  enclosure. 

The  60  miles  of  freight  subway  in  Chicago, 
with  its  125  electric  locomotives  and  3500 
cars,  is  freeing  the  streets  of  4000  tons  of 
freight  traffic  per  day,  but  there  still  remains 


twenty-five  times  that  amount  subject  to 
usual  street  delays,  which  is  annoying  the 
public  with  noise,  dirt  and  danger. 

Shipments  and  re-shipments  for  processing, 
such  as  the  practice  of  having  New  York 
pubh cations  bound  in  Boston,  and  the  ship- 
ping of  leather  from  the  West  of  Pennsylvania 
for  tanning,  thence  to  the  Boston  market  and 
return  to  the  West  for  manufacture,  could 
be  eliminated  to  a  great  extent.  Likewise, 
the  shipment  of  wool,  cotton  and  other  staples 
to  great  market  places,  to  be  re-shipped  after 
sale,  indicates  that  too  much  shipping  prevails. 

Conferences,  interviews  and  discussions 
with  men  in  every  rank  of  the  traffic  army 
serve  to  confirm  the  belief  that  broad  revision 
of  general  traffic  relations,  coupled  with 
electrification  of  the  terminals,  is  the  only 
solution  for  this  problem,  and  that  the  elec- 
trification will  come  about  rapidly  because 
it  offers  the  relief  nearest  at  hand. 

In  this  day  of  great  achievements  we  are 
taking  up  new  and  greater  projects.  The 
completion  of  that  masterpiece  of  engineering, 
the  Panama  canal,  will  re-locate  the  arteries 
of  the  world *s  commerce.  How  will  the  new 
terminals  at  Colon,  Panama,  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  measure  up  by  comparison? 
Our  own  state  barge  canal  is  looming  up  with 
its  vital  terminal  questions.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania system  contemplates  a  great  nearer- 
Europe  marine  and  railroad  terminal  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island.  The 
Jamaica  and  Newark  Bay  projects  near 
New  York  will  exceed  any  previous  terminal 
enterprise. 

Will  the  double-track  lines  continue  to  choke 
themselves  to  single  track  capacity  through 
inadequate  terminals?  Can  the  Federal 
treasury  be  drawn  upon  for  deeper  channels 
and  harbors  while  every  pound  of  freight  is 
man-handled,  as  at  the  building  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids? 

The  great  highways  of  commerce  will  not 
reach  their  capacity  for  traffic  for  many 
generations  to  come,  but  the  terminals 
hemmed  in  by  twenty  story  office  buildings 
are  overloaded,  inelastic  and  entirely  inade* 
quate  today.  What  of  the  future?  The 
continued  neglect  of  these  vital  obstructions 
in  the  arteries  of  commerce  must  result  in 
great  economic  loss  to  us  as  a  nation,  but  the 
greater  loss  and  the  whole  responsibility  falls 
to  us  as  individuals. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  OZONE  ON  AIR 

By  M.  O.  Troy,  Supply  Department 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  universal  appli- 
cations of  ozone  will  be  in  the  treatment  of 
air  for  the  destruction  and  removal  of 
noxious  odors,  organisms  and  emanations. 
This  subject  has  received  some  attention 
in  America  where  the  matter  of  ozone  appli- 
cation is  a  new  one,  and  much  attention  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  France,  where  ozone 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  agent 
of  sanitation. 

The  general  consideration  of  ozone,  per  se, 
will  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  the  subject  having 
been  extensively  treated  in  various  publica- 
tions.* 

Necessarily  what  follows  must  partake 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  disquisition 
on  the  immolation  of  the  bacterial  content 
of  the  atmosphere;  for  notwithstanding  the 
arduous  and  exhaustive  researches  of  such 
men  as  Erklentz  and  Fliigge,  Atwater, 
Heyman,  Paul,  Dr.  Leonard,  Hill  and  others, 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  a  great  deal 
of  unquestionable  information  respecting 
anything  noxious  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  exception  of  moisture  and  bacteria. 

Ozone  acts  on  the  air  as  a  bacteriacide  as 
well  as  a  powerful  agency  of  deodorization. 
For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  power  of 
ozone  to  destroy  noxious  odors,  vScoutcttin 
chose  a  ward  of  the  hospital  at  Metz,  having 
a  magnitude  of  about  1100  cubic  meters. 
In  this  hall  he  placed  2  piles  of  manure  about 
10  meters  apart.  These  manure  piles  were 
permitted  to  remain  for  48  hours,  during 
which  period  the  room  became  filled  with  a 
])ernicious  odor  indicating  an  advanced  stage 
of  putrefaction,  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  the  ammonia  evohxxl. 

When  this  had  been  accom]:)lished,  2 
vessels  of  8  liters  ca])acity  were  opened  in  the 
hall,  permitting  their  contents  of  ozonized 
air  to  difl'use  therein.  The  ammoniacal  odor 
diminished  considerably,  though  it  did  not 
disai)pear  comj^letely.  The  manure  was  then 
removed  and  the  exjxTiment  re])eated.  This 
time  the  odc^r  disappeared  com]>letel3'  and 
rapidly,  the  noxious  gases,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
carbon  bisulphide  and  ammonia  having 
been  destroyed. 

According  to  Schoenbein  60  liters  of  air 
containing  13  mgs.  of  ozone  will  disinfect  324 
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cubic  meters  of  air.  This  figure  is  somewhat 
equivocal,  however,  as  the  quantity  required 
in  any  given  case  will  depend  on  the  nature 
and  condition  of  purity  of  the  air. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  briefly 
the  fundamental  routine  of  bacterial  culture, 
the  reader  being  referred  to  special  books  on 
the  subject  for  further  details  and  information. 

The  various  germs  differ  among  themselves 
in  many  ways,  a  most  important  difference 
being  their  growth  and  behavior  on  the 
organic  culture  media  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  them.  It  is  necessary 
to  choose  culture  media  which  are  habitable 
by  the  various  germs  studied.  Briefly  the 
procedure  consists  in  applying  the  bacteria, 
which  are  of  microscopic  cUmensions  and 
totally  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  to  the 
surface  of  a  medium  on  which  they  can 
thrive,  and  in  the  course  of  a  given  penod  of 
time  to  count  the  number  of  colonies  which 
have  ai)peared  on  this  surface. 

Bacteria  proliferate  by  a  process  known 
as  segrnentation;  i.e.,  they  divide  at  the 
middle  into  two  smaller  cells  which  grow  and 
in  turn  divide  each  into  two  others,  etc.;  the 
process  repeating  itself  continually  about 
every  thirty  minutes. 

The  plates  consist  of  shallow  glass  dishes 
into  which  is  poured  the  culture  medium, 
which  is  pennittcd  to  jell  in  a  horizontal 
position.  These  dishes,  which  are  called 
"  Petri  dishes,"  have  a  diameter  of  from  10  to 
20  centimeters,  with  straight  sides. 

The  culture  medium  consists  of  gelatin, 
gelose  or  agar  agar,  specially  prepared  and 
rendered  i)erfectly  sterile  before  use. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  the  genns,  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  end  of  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  surface  of  such  a  culture  plate  which  has 
had  germs  strewn  upon  it  will  be  shot  with 
colonies  of  bacteria,  the  number  of  these 
colonics  representing  the  number  of  original 
germs,  i)roviding  they  are  sufficiently  sparse 
to  fall  singly.  The  planting  of  the  germs 
on  the  sterile  plate  is  technically  called 
"inoculation.'' 

The  exi)eriments  of  Chappuis  on  bacteria 
in  air  have  demonstrated  the  bacteriacidal 
value  of  ozone.  He  prepared  sterile  cotton 
wadding  plugs  through  which  air  was  drawn, 
and  then  exposed  one  half  of  these  plugs  to 
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the  action  of  ozonized  air,  the  other  half 
being  kept  as  checks.  The  plugs  collected 
the  dust  in  the  air. 

A  culture  medium  of  yeast  bullion  was 
prepared  in  some  test  tubes,  and  into  these 
were  introduced  the  cotton  plugs.  The 
yeast  bullion  exposed  to  the  ozonized  cotton 
remained  clear,  while  that  exposed  to  the 
imtreated  plugs  became  turbid,  demonstrat- 
ing the  presence  of  numerous  micro-organisms 
in  the  dust  collected  from  the  air.  This 
shows  that  the  germs  of  the  air,  or  at  least 
those  capable  of  growing  on  yeast  bullion, 
are  destroyed  by  ozone. 

Various  experimenters  have  made  tests 
with  the  more  dangerous  disease  germs,  and 
De  La  Coux  reports  experiments  with 
bacilli  carbonis  (black-leg  disease  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  goats)  typhoid  bacillus^  slaph- 
lococcuSy  spores  of  aspergillus  niger  and 
diphtheria  bacillus,  in  which  these  germs 
failed  wholly  to  grow  in  air  containing  1.5 
to  2.0  mgs.  per  liter,  i.e.,  from  0.6  per  cent. 
to  1  per  cent,  of  ozone  by  volume. 

Some  experiments  have  tended  to  show 
that  ozone  does  not  possess  a  germicidal 
action.  Prof.  Oudin  has  investigated  this 
subject  and  has  found  that  if  the  cultures 
of  bacteria  grow  deep  within  the  culture 
medium,  the  action  of  ozone  seems  not  to  be 
inhibitive.  He  has  shown  on  the  other  hand, 
that  where  a  sample  of  a  culture  colony, 
taken  from  such  a  deep  seated  growth 
which  had  previously  been  exposed  to  ozone, 
is  from  the  exposed  layer  at  the  surface,  no 
inoculation  of  a  second  plate  can  be  obtained. 

If  the  ozone  concentration  of  the  air  be 
high;  e.g.,  8  to  10  gms.  per  cubic  meter,  the 
germicidal  action  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
powerful  even  in  deep  seated  cultures. 

Experiments  with  cultures  of  the  tubercular 
bacilli  have  shown  that  these  grow  with 
only  one  fourth  the  rapidity  of  check  cul- 
tures, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozonized 
air. 

These  results  show  that  where  ozonized 
air  comes  in  contact  with  the  living  colonics 
their  development  is  impeded;  but  that  when 
the  bacterial  colony  grows  deep  within  the 
culture  medium,  the  action  of  ozone  applied 
to  the  surface  only  is  less  marked,  if  not 
altogether  imperceptible. 

This  is  what  should  be  expected  according 
to  Ohlmuller,  who  has  demonstrated  that 
the  bacteriacidal  action  of  ozone  is  greatly 
interfered  with  in  the  case  of  colonies  growing 
on  organic  matter;  for  the  ozone  oxidizes  the 
organic  mediiun,  thus  destroying  itself,  before 


it  makes  sensible  its  action  on  the  bacteria. 
Ozone  destroys  itself  in  oxidizing  organic 
matter  and  coagulates  albuminous  matter. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  that 
any  extraneous  organic  matter  found  in  air 
which  it  is  desired  to  sterilize,  will  diminish 
the  action  of  ozone  by  combining  with  it; 
and  in  consequence,  the  air  should  be  first 
filtered  whenever  practicable.  Many  fail- 
ures to  produce  sterilization  in  researches 
on  ozonizing  air  have  resulted  from  the 
presence  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  air. 

Ozone  will  find  an  application  in  the  steri- 
lization and  deodorization  of  the  air  of  hos- 
pitals, apartments,  studios,  schools,  etc., 
wherever  there  is  likely  to  be  large  crowds. 

In  stables,  chicken  coops,  toilets  and  fac- 
tories, where  there  are  evolved  noxious 
emanations,  ozone  will  greatly  ameliorate 
the  conditions.  In  particular,  the  shops  for 
assorting  rags,  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
and  factories  which  work  gelatin,  glue,  hides, 
hair,  fat,  bones,  horn  and  other  slaughter- 
house by-products,  and  those  which  arc  a 
source  of  emanations  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  will  find  in  ozone  a  powerful 
ally. 

Wherever  pure  sterile  air  is  of  value  in  the 
factory  either  before,  during,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  product,  e.g.,  distilleries, 
breweries,  wine  houses,  etc.,  the  use  of  ozone 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Experimental  installations  of  ozone  appara- 
tus have  been  made  by  the  engineers  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  applicability  of  ozone  to  the 
purification  and  deodorization  of  air  under 
various  conditions. 

The  Art  Theater  on  State  Street,  Schenec- 
tady, a  moving  picture  show,  had  experienced 
difficulty  with  its  ventilation.  The  theater 
consists  of  a  hall  about  30  by  100  feet,  and 
the  ventilation  is  provided  by  a  suction 
blower  capable  of  aspirating  about  ninety 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The  manage- 
ment were  very  desirous  of  providing  the 
best  ventilation  possible,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  elaborate  and  expensive  system  cited.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
the  magnitude  of  the  blower,  "crowd  odors'* 
persisted  in  the  room.  The  blower  was  as 
large  as  could  be  used,  for  anything  larger 
would  have  produced  obnoxious  draughts. 

As  a  solution  to  the  trouble,  an  ozonator 
was  installed  above  the  front  entrance  to 
the  theater,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
ozonized  air  to  diffuse  into  the  current  of 
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ventilating  air  drawn  toward  the  aspirator. 
The  instantaneous  effect  of  this  was  remark- 
able. The  theater  has  been  entirely  deodor- 
ized and  even  during  the  hottest  weather  of 
the  present  summer  the  air  within  the  theater 
has  been  fresh,  cool  and  odorless,  excepting 
for  the  faint  and  rather  pleasant  smell  of 
the  slight  excess  of  ozone. 

The  next  case  which  w^e  may  cite  pro\Hldes 
an  even  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
efficacy  of  ozone  in  deodorizing  obnoxious 
air,  since  this  case  relates  to  a  factory  in 
which,  through  the  nature  of  the  work  carried 
on,  emanations  arc  evolved,  which  constitute 
a  vehicle  of  certain  volatilized  diluents  and 
solvents  of  the  varnishes  and  adhcsives  used. 
In  a  workshop  some  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred 
feet  upwards  of  two  hundred  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  various  articles 
of  pasted  mica.  It  is  easy  to  realize  that  the 
problem  of  providing  clean  air  under  such 
conditions  will  always  be  a  difficult  one,  and 
in  the  present  instance  a  considerable  expend- 
iture of  money  and  ingenuity  was  incurred 
before  the  correct  solution  was  found.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supjily  of  fresh 
air  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  noxious 
fumes  it  was  necessary  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  to  have  all  the  windows  of  the  building 
open  to  their  fullest  extent.  This  plan  was 
feasible  during  the  summer  months,  but, 
during  the  winter,  when  temperatures  below 
zero  were  encountered  outside,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  very  costly  system  of 
heating,  in  order  that  the  temperature  of 
the  room  might  be  sufficiently  high  to  make 
the  place  endurable.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  were  also  expended  in  i)roviding 
draught  pipes  of  large  diameter  for  conduct- 
ing to  the  outside  atmosphere  the  fumes 
diffused  by  each  machine.  A  i)oint  was 
reached  at  which  it  became  imperative  that 
some  less  costly  and  more  efficient  system 
of  cleansing  the  air  be  adopted,  and  it.  was 
at  this  point  that  resort  was  made  to  the 
ozonator. 

Two  of  these  were  installed  and  were 
placed  on  the  center  line  of  the  room,  each 
one  being  some  twenty-li\'e  feet  from  each 
of  the  two  end  walls.  The  effect  of  their 
action  was  that  during  the  winter  months, 
the  windows,  which  formerly  had  to  be 
opened  to  their  fullest  extent,  required  now 
to  be  0])ened  only  to  the  extent  found  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  li\4ng  rooms.  The  costly 
draught  pi]-)e  system  for  conducting  away 
the  noxious  fumes  from  the  machines  was 
removed,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions,  as 


far  as  the  comfort  of  the  employees  was  con- 
cerned, were  every  bit  as  good  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  workshops. 

Previously,  there  were  occasions  during 
which  the  atmosphere  became  so  befouled 
that  the  whole  staff  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  work  through  general  malaise;  while 
at  the  present  time  if  through  any  abnormal 
condition  such  as  failiu"e  of  current  supply, 
the  ozonators  are  unable  to  operate,  the 
reversion  to  the  old  state  of  affairs  is  instan- 
taneously noticed. 

A  third  instance  which  we  may  quote  illus- 
trates the  use  of  the  ozonator  in  purifying 
the  air  of  buildings  which  have  become 
burdened  with  smoke  and  ftunes  of  combus- 
tion. Messrs.  Charles  Holtzmann  and  Son 
are  the  proprietors  of  a  large  store  on  State 
Street,  Schenectady,  for  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, furnishing  goods,  etc.,  and  were  recently 
put  to  considerable  inconvenience  as  the 
result  of  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a  stable 
located  towards  the  rear  of  Messrs.  Holtz- 
mann's  premises.  Clouds  of  smoke  from  this 
fire  invaded  the  clothes  store  to  such  an 
extent  that  not  only  were  the  rooms  on  the 
various  floors  rendered  untenable,  but  the 
goods  with  which  these  floors  were  stocked 
became,  in  many  instances,  impregnated  with 
the  odor  of  smoke.  A  delay  of  several  days 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  manage- 
ment might  very  easily  have  been  occasioned; 
but  at  this  juncture  an  ozonator  was  installed 
on  each  floor  with  very  gratifj-dng  results.  In 
the  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  twelve 
hours  the  atmosphere  of  each  floor  was  puri- 
fied and  brought  to  its  normal  condition.  At 
the  same  time  the  ozone  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  the  stock,  which  was  carried  on  these 
floors,  as  a  deodorant  and  fumigator,  to  the 
effect  that  all  odor  of  smoke  was  immolated. 
This  instance  illustrates  the  utility  of  the 
ozonator  in  directions  which  up  to  the 
present  have  not  perhaps  been  very  generally 
recognized. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply 
instances  affording  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  beneficial  uses  to  which  the  ozonator 
may  be  commercially  applied,  but  the  fore- 
going will  probably  suffice  to  give  an  indi- 
cation of  some  of  these  uses. 

In  the  sterilization  of  air,  the  ozone  should 
be  blown  into  the  apartment,  or  the  air 
should  be  drawn  through  a  special  chamber 
in  which  the  ozone  is  mixed  with  it.  It  is 
important  that  the  ozone  come  freely  into 
contact  w^ith  each  individual  particle  which 
it  is  desired  to  destroy. 
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The  machine  for  producing  the  ozone 
should  not  produce  any  nitrous  oxide  or  any 
other  gas  having  an  untoward  action  on  the 
human  organism. 

The  generation  of  ozone  should  continue 
until  the  air,  as  determined  by  experimental 
test,  is  thoroughly  sterilized,  and  the  machine 
should  produce  this  result  without  loading 
the  atmosphere  with  ozone  to  an  injurious 
concentration. 


The  General  Electric  Company*s  **  Ozo- 
nator" has  been  especially  designed  to  meet 
these  conditions.  It  produces  ozone  at  a  con- 
centration of  G.U  mg.  per  cubic  meter,  and 
when  placed  in  a  closed  room  the  con- 
centration increases  with  the  time,  so  that 
the  "Ozonator''  is  suitable  for  producing 
ozone  proper  for  breathing  or  in  con- 
centrations powerful  enough  for  producing 
sterilization. 


GROUNDING  OF  NEUTRALS  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  GENERATOR  AND  TRANSFORMER  CONNECTIONS 

By  E.  W.  Allen 


The  neutral  of  an  altemating-cturent 
system  of  generation  and  distribution  may 
be  grounded  for  one  of  the  foHomng  reasons : 

(1)  To  limit  the  strain  on  generator 
windings,  when  auto-transfonners  are  used 
(or  stepping-up  the  generator  voltage  to  the 
btisbar  voltage.  This  arrangement  is  some- 
times found  desirable  in  the  case  of  large 
high  voltage  turbo-generators,  the  generator 
being  wound  for  one  half  of  the  busbar 
voltage.  In  such  cases  the  neutral  point  of 
the  generator  winding  must  be  grounded  and 
connected  to  the  neutral  point  of  the  auto- 
iransformcrs,  in  order  that  the  potential 
strain  may  be  limited, 

(2)  To  secure  selective  action  on  under- 
ground feeders  supplied  from  a  set  of  three- 
pha^Cj  three-wire  busbars.  When  this 
connection  is  used,  a  limiting  resistance  is 
sometimes  installed  in  series  ^mih  the  neutral 
wire.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  m^n  who 
operate  large  underground  cable  systems, 
that  breakdowns  occur  first  from  line  to 
ground  or  to  the  lead  sheath  of  the  cable, 
that  this  trouble  spreads  and  is  soon  followed 
by  a  severe  short  circuit  betw^een  all  phases. 
If  a  non-inductiv^e  resistance  is  installed  in 
series  with  the  neutral  wire,  to  limit  the  flow 
of  current  at  the  time  of  this  breakdown!  to  a 
value  that  is  just  sufficient  to  trip  out  the 
feeder  switch,   the  damaged  cable  may  be 

^^  onnectcd  before  the  trouble  is  coramuni- 
1  to  all  phases. 

vii>  To  limit  the  voltage  strain  in  overhead 
systems  from  line  to  ground,  and  still  permit 
distribution  at  reasonably  high  voltage 
between  phases,  as  evidenced  by  present- 
day  2300/4000- volt,  three-phase,  four- wire 
systems. 

When  the  neutral  is  grounded,  a  largje 
amount  of  current  can,  under  certain  condi- 


tions, flow  in  the  neutral  wire  and  cause 
overheating  of  the  generators,  transformers, 
etc.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  neutral  current 
and  the  connections  which  should  be  used  to 
eliminate  it.  For  convenience  they  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Third  harmonic  or  triple  frequency 
voltage. 

(2)  Unbalanced  single-phase  load. 

(3)  Stray  current. 

The  Effect  of  Third  Harmonic  Current 

Commercial  alternators  generally  have  a 
complex  wave  fonn  consisting  of  other 
harmonics  than  the  fundamental  wave.  The 
third  harmonics  of  each  phase  of  a  three- 
phase  generator  are  in  synchronism  with  one 
another,  and  for  that  reason  may  cause  trouble 
when  certain  connections  arc  used. 

If  the  generator  armature  is  connected  Y 
without  a  neutral  connection,  the  third  har- 
monic currents  in  the  three  branches  will 
obviously  flow  to  the  middle  point  and 
nentralize  each  other.  If  the  armature  is 
connected  delta,  the  third  hamionic  currents, 
since  they  are  in  phase,  will  circulate  within 
the  delta,  but  will  not  appear  in  the  external 
circuit.  If,  however,  the  armature  is  con- 
nected Y  and  the  neutral  brought  out,  the 
third  harmonic  current  can  flow,  and  may 
appear  in  the  external  circuit,  if  there  is  a 
connection  through  the  windings  of  apparatus 
having  different  wave  forms.  Whenever 
this  connection  causes  trouble,  the  neutral 
bus  of  a  station,  or  of  a  group  of  generators, 
should  be  connected  to  only  one  of  the 
machines  operating  on  the  bus  at  that  time; 
but  in  order  to  secure  a  flexible  arrangement 
means  should  be  provided  for  connecting  the 
neutral  to  anv  of  the  machines  in  the  station. 
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The  neutral  wire  of  a  three-phase,  four- 
wire  feeder  should  not  be  connected  to  three- 
phase  transformers,  or  banks  of  three  single- 
phase  transformers,  if  their  primaries  are  in 
Y  and  their  secondaries  in  delta,  as  this 
connection  provides  a  path  of  low  impedance 
for  the  third  harmonic  current.  One  group 
of  transformers  so  exposed  may  take  the 
entire  third  harmonic  current  of  the  system, 
and  thus  be  forced  to  carry  a  heavy  current 
in  addition  to  that  imposed  by  the  load  on 
its  secondaries. 

Unbalanced  Single-Phase  Load 

The  current  in  the  neutral  wire  caused  by 
unbalancing  of  the  load  is  supplied  to  the 
system  by  the  generating  station,  and  repre- 
sents energy  as  distinguished  from  the  circu- 
lating idle  current  previously  considered. 
A  three-phase  transfonner,  or  bank  of  three 
single-phase  transformers,  with  their  second- 
aries in  delta  and  their  primaries  in  Y,  may, 
if  the  neutral  is  connected,  act  as  an  equalizer 
or  balancer  for  the  single-phase  load;  and 
the  heating  of  transformers  when  so  connected 
will  be  determined  not  only  by  the  load  taken 


from  their  secondaries,  but  also  by  the  neutral 
current  they  must  handle. 

The  combined  capacity  of  single-phase 
transformers  on  most  commercial  lighting 
and  power  circuits  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  three-phase  transformers, 
and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  unbalancing 
may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  overload 
several  three-phase  transformers.  These  two 
causes,  viz.,  third  harmonic  and  unbalanced 
single-phase  load,  have  probably  been  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  failures  of  transformers. 

The  remedy  for  these  troubles  is  to  omit 
the  neutral  connection  from  banks  of  three- 
phase  transformers  or  three  single-phase 
transformers,  connected  as  outlined. 

Stray  Current 

The  neutral  wire  of  a  three-phase,  four- 
wire  feeder  should  be  grounded  only  at  the 
main  station.  An  additional  ground  outside 
of  the  station  may  form  a  return  path  of 
low  resistance  for  currents  outside  of  the 
system,  while  it  may  also  create  conditions 
unfavorable   to   telephone  service. 


THE  ELECTRIC  METER 

By  H.  W.  Richardson 


Ever  since  human  beings  have  been 
dependent  upon  one  another,  a  unit  has  been 
necessary  to  determine  relative  value  when 
anything  is  exchanged,  bartered,  bought  or 
sold;  until  to-day  every  line  of  trade  has  its 
units  of  measure,  and  devices  to  indicate  the 
number  of  these  units.  Coincident  with  the 
development  of  electric  generating  and  dis- 
tributing apparatus,  there  was  created  a 
demand  for  some  sort  of  a  device  to  measure 
the  amount  of  electricity  generated  or  sold. 
Now  why  is  an  electric  meter  of  importance 
to  an  electric  plant? 

Usefulness  of  the  Electric  Meter 

The  meters  on  the  panels  of  the  station 
switchboard  measure  the  output  of  the  plant, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  figures  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  thereby  furnish  a  means  for 
determining  accurately  the  cost  per  unit 
generated.  The  cost  may  then  be  separated 
into  the  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  for  fuel,  labor, 
oil,  waste,  repairs  and  various  sundries.  With 
these  data  before  him,  the  manager  can  tell 
if  too  much  coal  is  being  used  to  produce  a 
kilowatt-hour  of  energy,  or  if  the  labor  item 
is  too  high ;  they  may  show  that  the  quality  of 


labor  and  wages  should  be  increased  in  order 
to  secure  better  economy;  they  certainly  do 
show  on  what  items  to  economize  in  order  to 
secure  minimum  cost  of  production. 

Further,  the  sum  total  of  the  consumers' 
meter  readings,  divided  by  the  kilowatt-hour 
output  of  the  plant  gives  the  efficiency  of 
the  distributing  system.  If  this  ratio  is  low, 
it  means  that  the  meters,  line  losses  and 
transformer  losses  should  be  investigated;  and 
meters,  therefore,  are  of  great  assistance  in 
determining  where  and  when  to  stop  leaks 
and  losses. 

Systems  of  Charging  for  Electric  Service 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting,  current 
was  sold  on  a  flat  rate  basis.  Although  this 
system  is  still  used  to-day  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  it  is  unsatisfactory  for  a  variety  of 
considerations.  The  consumer  of  electric 
energy  should  be  charged  not  only  for  the 
amount  used,  but  consideration  should  also 
be  paid  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
energy  is  consumed.  This  is  just  both  to  the 
consumers  and  stockholders. 

If  the  meter  S3rstem  is  adopted,  additional 
lamps  may  be  installed  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
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iencc  in  hallways,  closets,  bedrooms,  porches, 
etc. ;  heating  devices  can  be  connected  at  any 
time,  and  the  consumer  pays  only  for  the 
current  actually  used.  If  he  desires  to  substi- 
tute a  32  candle-power  lamp  for  a  16  candle- 
power,    he   will   pay   for   the   extra   current. 

Under  flat  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
pays  neither  on  the  basis  of  amount  nor 
length  of  time  used;  he  pays  for  each  addi- 
tional outlet  installed,  whether  he  uses  it  or 
not;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  penalized  for 
installiag  extra  lights.  The  company,  there- 
fore, operating  under  flat  rates  is  defeating 
the  very  object  of  its  existence. 

With  meters,  the  plant  and  distributing 
system  are  not  unnecessarily  and  artificially 
loaded,  as  is  the  case  under  flat  rates,  since 
the  load  is  that  actually  required  by  the 
consumers.  The  result  is  less  line  drop, 
better  lights^  more  uniform  quality  of  service, 
and  minimum  dissatisfaction.  Less  line  drop 
spells  more  line  capacity,  and  this,  in  turn, 
means  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  invest 
in  more  copper.  Meters  cause  a  healthy 
increase  of  business.  When  the  peak  load  ne- 
cessitates additional  equipment,  it  is  due  to 
actual  demands  and  not  to  an  artificial  peak, 
such  as  produced  by  flat  rates.  It  is,  therefore, 
cheaper  to  invest  in  meters  than  in  addi- 
tional generating  and  line  equipment*  Experi- 
ence has  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the 
earnings  per  kilowatt  output  are  greater  on  a 
meter  basis  than  on  a  flat  rate  basis.  With 
meters  the  connected  load  on  the  station 
may  exceed  the  generating  capacity  by  60 
to  100  per  cent,»  although  experience  has 
shown  that  on  flat  rates  it  should  never  exceed 
30  per  cent,  above  the  generating  capacity. 

The  Edison  Chemical  Meter 

All  of  the  earliest  types  of  meters  have  now 
become  obsolete.  The  one  that  attained  the 
widest  commercial  importance  was  the  Edison 
chemical  meter,  which  comprised  two  plates 
of  zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
Current  flowing  from  the  positive  plate 
decomposed  it  and  deposited  the  zinc  on  the 
negative  plate.  It  was  known  that  one 
ampere  would  deposit  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  ;dnc  in  one  hour;  so  that  by  know- 
ing the  w^eight  of  the  two  zinc  plates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  then  weighing 
them  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  determine 
the  loss  in  weight  of  one  and  the  gain  in 
weight  of  the  other,  the  amount  of  current 
could  be  calculated  in  ampere-hours.  The 
^2tnc  plates  and  solution  w^erc  contained  in  a 
glass  tumbler^  two  tumblers  being  sometimes 


used  to  serve  as  a  check  on  one  another. 

These  tumblers  were  connected  across  a  shunt 
which  was  in  series  with  the  circuit  being 
measured. 

While  this  meter  was  fairly  accurate  for  a 
given  voltage  and  served  its  purpose  at  the 
time  it  was  used,  it  had  many  objections. 
It  gave  a  record,  not  of  watt-hours,  but  of 
ampere-hours;  if  it  was  calibrated  for  a  given 
voltage  it  was  incorrect  for  other  voltages; 
its  accuracy  was  poor  at  light  and  full  loads; 
while  if  the  glass  jar  was  broken  during  the 
month,  no  record  was  left.  It  was  found 
moreover  that  after  standing  unused  for  some 
time  the  weight  of  the  zincs  increased  due  to 
oxidation;  the  labor  of  cleaning  each  month 
and  maintaining  the  meter  was  excessive  and 
the  details  cumbersome,  while  the  consumer, 
since  he  could  not  follow  the  method  of 
measurement,  felt  that  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  electric  company.  There  was  no 
means  to  determine  if  it  had  changed  its 
accuracy;  and  a  further  objection  was  that 
the  meter  could  only  be  used  on  direct 
current;  so  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
alternating  current  distribution  a  different 
type  of  meter  was  needed. 

The  Thomson  Motor  Meter 

As  is  usually  the  case,  necessity  was  the 
mother  of  invention  and  caused  the  motor 
type  of  meter  to  be  invented.  This  was 
produced  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  of  West 
Lynn,  Mass..  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him 
for  the  eflicient  electric  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts.  The  meter  was  of  the 
comrautating  type,  and  meters  of  this  type 
are  virtually  the  same  today  as  when  the  first 
motor  meter  was  placed  on  the  market,  the 
improvements  being  essentially  mechanical 
rather  than  electrical.  The  first  Thomson 
recording  wattmeter  to  be  sold  for  com- 
mercial use  was  tested  at  the  factory  of  the 
Thomson  Houston  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass., 
Sept,  18,  1889.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
motor  meter  has  proved  its  value  over  all 
others. 

The  Thomson  meter  consists  of  a  shunt 
and  a  series  circuit.  The  shunt  or  armature 
circuit  is  wound  \^nth  fine  high  resistance 
wire;  it  is  connected  across  the  line  and 
thereby  measures  the  voltage.  The  series 
circuit,  or  series  field  coils,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  connected  directly  in  series 
with  the  line  and  hence  measure  the  ciurent. 
The  watts  in  a  circuit  are  proportional  to  the 
amperes  and  the  voltage,  and  hence  this 
motor  can  be  adjusted  to  measure  the  energy- 
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In  order  to  regtUate  the  speed  of  the  motor 
it  is  directly  connected  to  a  generator  of 
miniature  dimensions.  This  generator  con- 
sists of  a  disk  or  short-circuited  armature, 
and  a  field  produced  by  permanent  magnets, 


Fint  Thomsoti  Wfttt-hour  Meter  BuJlt 

and  serves  as  a  load  for  the  motor.  The 
faster  the  motor  runs  the  more  work  the 
generator  does,  so  that  the  work  done  varies 
direetly  with  the  energy  running  the  motor. 
It  is  therefore  a  simple  matter  to  adjust  the 
meter  so  that  it  records  the  true  watt-hours » 

During  the  first  decade  the  Thomson  meter 
was  on  the  market,  ev^ery  known  law  of 
fohysics  that  could  be  applied  was  employed 
)y  various  inventors  in  the  design  of  meters, 
and  about  HJU  distinct  types  were  produced. 
During  the  second  decade  there  was  a  process 
of  elimination  of  these  various  types,  until 
toflay  the  motor-meter  is  the  only  watt -hour 
meter  remaining.  This  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  requirements  of  a 
meter. 
The  Requirements  of  the  Electric  Meter 

The  requirements  placed  upon  the  electric 
meter  as  regards  its  operation  and  the  scope 
of  its  ser\''ice  arc  probably  as  stringent  as 
those  exacte<i  from  any  device;  and  yet, 
when  properly  installed  and  regxiJated,  its 
accuracy  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
tA  almost  any  other  commercial  measuring 
apparatus  in  use;  notwithstanding  this,  if  it 
failH  in  any  particular,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
terrible  oflFender. 

Tbe  meter  muist  first  of  aU  be  initially 
on  all  loads,  from  the  smallest  to 
^le  h6tvi<*^^  within  the  range  of  the  meter, 
this  accuracy  under  all 


ordinary  conditions  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  without  attention.  It  must  be  small  in 
size,  light  in  weight,  easy  to  transport  from 
place  to  place,  and  able  to  mthstand  reason- 
ably rough  usage;  it  must  not  be  cumbersorne 
and  must  remain  imaffccted  and  its  adjust- 
ment unchanged;  it  must  be  fool-proof  and 
mischief-proof»  as  well  as  being  proof  against 
dust,  moisture,  and  insects.  The  internal 
parts  of  the  meter  must  be  accessible  for 
adjustment  or  repairs,  the  casing  of  the 
meter  must  be  easily  sealed,  and  the  register 
must  be  clear  and  legible,  reading  direct  in 
kilowatt-hours. 

After  leaving  the  maimfacturer,  the  meter 
may  be  installed  under  ideal  or  adverse 
conditions,  in  a  moist  cellar  or  the  overheated 
garret  of  a  house.  It  may  be  in  a  kitchen  or 
laundry  where  it  is  subjected  to  moisture,  it 
may  be  in  the  high  temperature  of  an  engine 
room,  or  it  may  be  out-of-doors  exposed  to  all 
condi  tions  of  t he  weather  and  elements ,  1 1  may 
be  subjected  to  widely  varying  temperature  and 
climatic  conditions  from  day  to  day  and  from 
season  to  season.  After  meeting  all  these 
variable  conditions  it  must  record  accurately 
under  a  multitude  of  varying  electrical 
conditions,  such  as  flucttiating  voltage  and 
variation  of  frequency  and  temperature.  On 
direct  current  systems  of  distribution  the 
voltage  one-half  mile  from  the  plant  is  much 
lower  than  near  the  plant,  but  meters 
carried  in  stock  at  the  same  voltage  rating 
must  be  good  for  either  end  of  the  line, 
provided  the  line  drop  is  not  too  great.  The 
meter  should  record  accurately  upon  a  load 
of  lamps  or  motors,  or  mixed  load  producing 
variable  power-factor;  while  it  must  also  be 
unaffected  by  change  of  w^ave  fonn  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  different  types  of 
alternators,  or  various  classes  of  connected 
loads.  It  must  have  minimum  friction,  high 
torque,  pcnnanent  magnets  and  easy  means 
of  calibration. 

What  other  device  is  there  that  has  to 
meet  such  widely  var^ring  conditions?  Some 
people  suggest  that  a  clock  or  watch  remains 
accurate  for  a  long  time,  even  years.  Why 
not  a  meter?  The  work  of  a  clock  is  different 
from  a  meter  in  that  it  has  a  strong  drivTng 
force  of  constant  value  and  runs  always  at 
the  same  load  and  speed.  Not  so  with  a 
meter;  its  driving  force  as  a  motor  is  very 
small  and  varies  from  almost  zero  up  to  any 
load  it  may  be  forced  to  carry. 
The  Prepayment  Meter 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  meter  there  is  the 
prepayment  meter,  which  has  in  one  sense  a 
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distinct  field'of  application.  The  prepayment 
gas  meter  has  proved  very  popular,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  prepayment  electric 
meter  should  not  enjoy  the  same  distinction, 
since  today  a  good  prepayment  meter  is 
available. 

I  stated  that  this  type  of  meter  filled  a 
distinct  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  apartment  houses,  summer  resort 
homes  and  other  places  where  the  tenants  arc 
usually  more  or  less  transient;  their  credit  is 
unknown,  but  they  are  a  class  who  generally 
spend  money  freely,  and  hence  furnish  very 
desirable  business  when  handled  on  a  cash-in- 
advance  basis.  It  is  very  desirable  for 
Chinese  laundries,  restaurants,  fruit  stands, 
etc. 

In  a  category  apart  from  these  there  are 
many  prospective  consumers  who  do  not  feel 
that' they  can  afford  to  pay  a  monthly  bill, 
but  who  nevertheless  do  not  mind  the  pay- 
ment of  25  cents  at  a  time  into  a  slot  meter. 
This  class  of  consumer  usually  has  but  few 
lights,  but  burns  them  more  regularly  than 
the  consumer  who  has  30  to  1 00  lights  in  his 
residence,  and  this  small  consumer  therefore 
tends  to  furnish  a  better  load  factor. 

With  the  prepayment  meter  the  service  is 
strictly  cash  in  advance,  there  are  no  bills  to 
make  out   (and   hence  no  delinquent   bills) 

id  no  mailing  expenses.  The  expense 
>f  auditing  and  billing  is  thus  materially 
reduced. 

Real    estate    operators,    furniture    dealers 

id  other  merchants  by  the  thousands ^  have 
^developed  prosperovis  businesses  because  of 
the  desire  of  many  people  to  purchase  on  the 
instalment  plan,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  sale  of  electric  current  cannot  be  increased 
by  going  after  it  on  this  basis. 


the  energy  paid  for  has  been  consumed,  but 
it  must  open  as  soon  as  the  energy  has  been 
used.  The  operations  which  the  consumer 
performs  must  be  extremely  simple,  and  if 
he  does  not  operate  the  mechanism  correctly, 
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Requirements  of  the  Pre  payment  Meter 

The  prepayment  device  must  necessarily 
comprise  at  least   four  principal   parts,   the 

rapement    train    of    gears,    the    automatic 

le  switch,  a  coin  box  and  a  rate  device. 

The    prepayment    meter,  as    well    as    the 

ordinary    meter,    must    be    fool -proof    and 

mischief -proof.    It  must  work  with  new  coins 

coins  slightly  worn;  if  a  counterfeit  coin 

slug  is  inserted  it  shoidd  be  impossible  to 
withdraw  it,  for  once  it  is  in  the  coin  box, 
the  dishonesty  of  the  consumer  can  be 
detected;  it  must  allow  several  coins  to  be 
inserted  at  a  time,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  frequent  visits  to  the  meter.  The 
automatic  switch   must   not  open   until   all 
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it  must  not  be  thrown  out  of  adjustment. 
The  device  should  have  an  indicator  to  show 
how  many  coins  remain  to  the  credit  of  the 
consumer,  thereby  telling  if  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  more  money.  The  meter  proper  must 
have  a  dial  to  register  the  kilowatt-hours 
used,  which  will  serve  as  a  check  on  the  coins 
in  the  box  as  shown  on  the  indicator.  The 
rate  gearing  should  be  capable  of  being 
changed  \\ithout  affecting  calibration.  The 
coin  box  should  be  accessible  without  the 
collector  having  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
meter,  since  the  collector  is  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  internal  parts  of  the  meter.  The 
cover  should  be  removable  to  permit  testing 
and  inspection  without  access  to  the  coin 
box.  The  coin  slot  should  be  designed  so 
that  a  small  coin  like  a  10  cent  piece, 
inserted  instead  of  a  quarter  dollar,  will 
pass  through  without  being  registered. 
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Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  a  Suitable  Meter 

Having  covered  some  of  the  various 
features  which  a  meter  should  possess,  what 
additional  characteristics  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  selection  of  a  proper  meter? 

To  decide  upon  the  type  of  meter  to  be 
adopted  is  a  simple  or  difficult  matter, 
depending  upon  how  one  goes  about  it.  If 
prices  are  requested  and  publications  secured, 
and  then  the  lowest  price  meter  selected,  the 
task  is  extremely  simple.  To  decide  the  type 
upon  its  merits  even  with  samples  before 
one  is  not  always  an  easy  proposition;  testing 
the  meters  will  help.  Experience  from  hand- 
ling various  meters,  and  a  know^ledge  of  what 
results  can  probably  be  secured  if  the  meter 
is  constructed  along  certain  lines,  are  of 
extreme  importance.  Ordinary  tests  are 
easy  to  make,  but  tests  extending  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  under  actual 
service  conditions  are  also  of  value;  it  is  by 
the  long  time  tests  that  the  defects  are 
discovered,  and  it  is  also  necessary  always  to 
make  an  intelligent  investigation  of  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  meter.*  What  then  are  some 
of  the  important  mechanical  and  electrical 
features? 

Electrical   and  Mechanical  Features  Which   Affect 
a  Meter's  Operation 

Maintained  accuracy  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  thing  a  meter  is  called  upon  to 
accomplish.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
determine  maintained  accuracy  that  virtually 
the  entire  mechanical  and  electrical  design  is 
involved.  High  torque,  minimum  initial 
friction,  minimum  increase  of  friction,  perma- 
nency of  the  magnets,  proper  alignment  of 
parts,  and  suitable  weight  of  moving  element, 
are  among  the  most  important  features. 
Of  these  torque,  friction  and  magnet  drag  arc 
so  closely  interlinked  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  one  without  reference  to  the 
others. 

High-Torque  and  Low-Torque  Meters 

The  force  operating  the  meter  must  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  energy  being 
metered,  so  the  speed  of  the  disk  must  vary 
directly  with  the  load.  Torque  is  the  measure 
of  the  force  that  makes  the  meter  operate, 
and  high  torque  therefore  is  synonymous 
with  good  meter  operation.  As  meters  are 
built  today  high  torque  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  entire  electrical  design. 


The  importance  of  high  torque,  and  its 
relation  to  maintained  accuracy  and  revenue 
returns,  is  not  generally  appreciated.  In  order 
to  illustrate  this  relation  we  may  consider  the 
case  of  a  high  and  a  low  torque  meter  whose 
ratio  of  torques  is  3  to  1.  Both  meters 
measure  the  same  house-lighting  load,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  50  watt  lamps.  The  meters 
are  5  amperes,  110  volts  capacity  and  are 
adjusted  initially  correct.  The  lamps  in  the 
house  are  found  to  bum  as  follows: 

6  lamps  burn  J^  hour,  this  equals  150  watt-hours 
4  lamps  burn  1  hour,  this  equals  200  watt-hours 
2  lamps  burn  1 J^  hours,  this  equals  150  watt-hours 
1  lamps  burn  2      hours,  this  equals  100  watt-hours 


Total  daily  consumption 


600  watt-hours 


For  30  days  this  is  18.0  killowatt-hours. 

Since  both  meters  measure  the  same  load 
and  operate  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
friction  increase  should  be  the  same  in  each 
meter;  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  their 
relative  torques  they  are  found  after  a  con- 
siderable time  to  be  recording  the  above 
energy  as  follows: 

High  torque  meter     Low  torque  meter 
No.  of       per  cent,     watt-        per  cent.      watt- 
lamps       recorded      hours        recorded      hours 

no  A  lACkA  no  o  i  4o  o 


6                99.6  149.4 

4                99.2  198.4 

2                98.8  148.2 

1                97.6  97.6 

Total    daily    con- 
sumption 593.6 

Per     cent,     total 

energy  recorded  98.93 


98.8  148.2 

98.2  196.4 

93.73  140.6 

92.8  92.8 

578.0 

96-66 


At  $0.10  per  kilowatt-hour  the  monthly  bill 
should  be  $  1 .80.  The  actual  bill  rendered  for 
the  high  torque  meter  is  $1.78  and  for  the 
low  torque  meter  $1.74.  Here  is  a  loss  of 
4  cents  ]:)cr  meter  or  48  cents  a  year,  which 
on  1000  meters  would  mean  a  loss  of  $480.00. 
The  amount  saved  per  year  by  the  high 
torque  meter  in  this  case  was  found  to  be 
48  cents.  If  this  represents  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  then  $8.00  is  the  capital.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  a  good  policy  for  a 
l)lant  to  invest  $8.00  more  in  a  high  torque 
meter  rather  than  to  purchase  a  low  torque 
meter. 

Retardation    Determined    by    Magnetic    Drag  and 

Friction 

The  ideal  meter  from  the  standpoint  of 
accuracy  would  be  one  which,  once  adjusted 
correct,  would  not  change  its  calibration.  It 
is,  however,  a  law  with  mechanical  devices 
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that  friction  exists  wherever  motion  exists. 
Friction,  then,  is  present  in  all  nieters,  and  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  designing  engineer  to  reduce 
its  effect  to  a  minimum.  If  there  were  no 
friction  the  speed  could  be  controlled  wholly 
by  the  permanent  magnets. 

In  practice  there  are  then  two  factors 
w^hich  determine  the  retardation  of  speed, 
the  magnetic  drag  and  that  produced  by 
friction.  The  accuracy  depends  upon  the 
relative  value  of  these  two  factors,  because 
the  torque  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  these 


uct    so    that    friction    will    be   a   minimum 
initially  and  will  remain  so. 

The  magnetic  drag  is  dependent  upon  the 
disk  conducti\dty,  magnet  strength  and  speed 
of  rotation,  varying  directly  ^nth  the  conduc- 
ti\4ty  and  speed,  but  with  the  square  of  the 
magnet  strength.  If  then,  there  is  a  slight 
change  in  the  magnet  strength  the  accuracy 
will  be  materially  affected.  With  the  in- 
creased knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
composition  and  physicarproperties 'of  steel, 
methods  of  handling  the  steel,  and  treating 
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two  opposing  forces.  If  the  torque  required 
to  overcome  the  magnet  drag  is  very  large 
compared  with  that  required  to  overcome 
friction,  it  is  evident  that  friction  will  produce 
very  little  disturbing  influence.  The  excess 
of  magnet  drag  over  friction  is  then  a  measure 
of  the  meter's  ability  to  maintain  accuracy. 
Friction  in  many  devices  is  highly  variable 
and  in  a  meter  an  increase  of  several  hundred 
per  cent,  is  not  unusual.  The  frictional  wear 
of  the  jewel  bearing,  register,  top  bearing  and, 
in  direct  current  meters,  the  brushes  on  the 
commutator,  all  tend  to  increase  this  factor. 
Friction  will  of  course  produce  its  greatest 
effect  on  light  loads,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
not  become  a  source  of  serious  error  the 
ratio  of  the  magnet  drag  to  the  friction  must 
still  be  high.  The  most  prominent  meter 
manufacturers  endeavor  to  build  their  prod- 


the  magnets,  their  permanency  under  com- 
mercial conditions  is  to-day  an  actual  fact. 

Effect   of  Friction   and    Necessity   for   Light  Load 
Compensation 

Meters  in  residence  lighting  operate  for  a 
majority  of  the  time  at  less  than  15  per 
cent,  of  their  full  load.  The  factor  of  fric- 
tion,  therefore,  becomes  an  important  feature 
for  electrical  companies  to  consider,  since  it 
affects  directly  the  revenue  received.  Friction 
on  heavier  loads  is  such  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  retarding  force  that  its  influence 
may  be  regarded  as  negligible. 

Friction  will  be  variable  due  to  vibration 
and  the  conditions  of  installation.  In  order 
that  the  meter  may  be  best  adapted  for 
accurate  registration  at  the  point  where  it  is 
installed,   it   is   necessary   that   the   friction 
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compensation  device  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  local  conditions.  A  meter  without  light 
load  compensation,  or  means  of  adjustment 
for  prolonged  service,  is  incomplete  and 
should  never  be  adopted. 

The  effect  of  friction  may  be  illustrated 
best  by  an  example  showing  the  relation  of 
the  retardation  of  speed,  due  to  magnet  drag 
and  to  friction.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
ratio  of  friction  to  magnet  drag  is  greatest  on 
small  loads. 

Per  cent,  load  Relative  amount  of  retardation 

on  meter  Due  to  magnets  Due  to  friction 

100  6000  1 

50  3000  1 

25  1500  1 

10  600  1 

5  300  1 

Analysis  of  the  above  table  shows  that  if 
no  means  is  provided  to  compensate  for 
friction,  on  5  per  cent,  load  friction  produces 
l/300th  of  the  total  retarding  force,  and  the 
restdting  error  is  approximately  }4  per  cent, 
slow.  If  now  the  friction  increases  ten-fold 
the  ratio  will  be  1 0/300 ths  on  5  per  cent, 
load.  The  error  will  then  be  approximately 
S}4  per  cent,  slow  on  this  load.  The  ratio  of 
torque  to  friction  increase  is  then  the  measure 
of  a  meter's  ability  to  maintain  accuracy, 
and  it  is  thus  seen  that  friction  increase  is  the 
chief  factor  militating  against  maintained 
accuracy. 

High  Torque  More  Important  Than  Weight  of 
Moving  Element  in  Minimizing  Friction  Effect 

In  order  to  render  its  effects  a  minimum 
two  schools  of  design  have  arisen.  One 
school  developed  their  meter  by  the  reduction 
of  weight  of  the  mo\'ing  element  and  along 
lines  of  extreme  refinement,  and  were  soon 
in  the  pro\ance  of  the  watch-maker.  The 
other  school  recognized  the  relation  of  the 
weight  of  moving  element  to  friction  increase, 
but  also  gave  due  consideration  to  the 
importance  of  the  mechanical  strength  and 
electrical  characteristics  in  connection  with 
the  design  of  the  meter.  They  gave  most 
importance  to  high  torque,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  latter  type  of 
meter  has  ostablisht-d  its  superiority  over 
meters  of  more  delicate  construction. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  people  that  the 
weight  of  movin<;  olemcnt,  and  type  of  bear- 
ings employed,  constitute  good  criteria  for 
determining  the  ability  of  a  meter  to  maintain 
accuracy.  This  is  true  only  within  certain 
limits.  For  instance,  the  weight  of  moving 
element  in  the  eommutating  meter,  on  account 
of  the  verv  nature  of  its  constrtiction,  is  sev- 


eral times  that  of  the  induction  meter,  and  the 
jewel  wear  is  more  destructive.  If,  however,  we 
compare  induction  meters  of  different  types, 
we  find  that  the  weight  of  moving  element, 
in  itself,  has  less  to  do  with  maintained 
accuracy  than  the  natiu"e  of  the  installation 
or  the  normal  difference  in  the  quality  of 
stones  used  for  jewels.  Cases  are  known 
where  the  lighter  weight  of  moving  element 
in  an  induction  meter  will  vibrate  under  the 
effect  of  the  rapidly  alternating  flux,  and 
will  produce  greater  drilling  action  on  the 
jewel  than  will  a  heavier  and  steadier  moving 
element.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  on 
heavy  loads. 

The  friction  in  the  lower  bearing  of  a  meter 
is  the  result  of  two  factors,  the  pressure 
downward  due  to  weight,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bearing  surface.  Since  the  weight  is 
constant  it  can  be  compensated  for;  and  th^ 
function  of  the  light  load  device  is  to  com- 
pensate for  this  weight  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  compensate  for  friction  at  other 
points,  for  example  in  the  register,  top 
bearing  and  commutator.  Once  the  weight  is 
compensated  for,  all  the  torque  of  the  meter 
is  available  for  overcoming  any  increase  of 
friction.  It  is  well  here  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  friction  compensation,  when 
adjusted,  will  take  care  of  static  friction;  in 
other  words,  a  heavier  element  will  respond 
just  as  readily  to  a  fluctuating  load  as  a 
lighter  element. 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  a 
heavier  element  will  cause  the  jewel  to  wear 
more  rapidly  even  after  the  weight  has  been 
compensated  for;  but  actually  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  meter  art,  the 
nature  of  the  jewel  stone  and  its  quality  have 
far  more  to  do  with  the  jewel  life.  This  is 
demonstrated  every  day.  In  certain  instances 
meters  which  have  been  in  service  for  several 
years  without  being  opened  since  first  in- 
stalled, do  not  show  errors  larger  than  four 
or  five  per  cent,  even  on  l/20th  load;  while 
again  other  meters,  of  the  same  identical  type 
and  construction,  in  service  less  than  a  year, 
have  errors  much  in  excess  of  five  per  cent. 
This  certainly  is  not  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  moving  element,  but  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  installation  or  jewel  stone. 

Ball-bearings  and  Pivot-bearings 

There  is  little  to  be  said  one  way  or  the 
other  in  reference  to  the  type  of  bearings, 
whether  the  ball  or  pivot  is  to  be  preferred. 
Service  tests  which  have  been  analysed, 
covering  thousands  of  induction  meters,  show 
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no  advantage  of  one  over  the  other  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintained  accuracy.  If  a 
meter  tests  slow  on  light  load,  attempt  should 
always  be  made  to  locate  and  remove  the 
cause,  and  this  sometimes  necessitates  an 
inspection  of  the  lower  bearings.  To  remove 
the  ball  bearing,  inspect  it,  and  then  replace 
it  without  losing  the  ball,  requires  consider- 
able skill;  and  it  will  often  be  found  that 
meter  testers  who  handle  and  are  familiar 
with  both  types  of  bearings,  rather  than  remove 
the  ball  bearing  to  locate  the  cause  of  in- 
creased friction,  will  adjust  the  friction 
compensating  device,  and  leave  the  meter 
without  having  removed  the  cause  of  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  meter  tester  will 
invariably  inspect  a  pivot  bearing,  because 


the  same  conditions,  and  distribution  of 
wear,  exist  in  both  types  of  bearings. 

There  is,  however,  this  objection  to  the 
ball  type  of  construction.  Wear  once  started 
on  one  jewel  will  soon  be  communicated  to 
the  other  jewel  by  the  ball,  and  hence  wear 
will  exist  at  two  points  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  two  jewels.  In  the  pivot  bearing 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary  to  replace 
only  one  jewel.  If  the  jewel  is  found  injured 
the  ball  or  pivot  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  as  the  particles  of  abraded  sapphire 
will  have  impregnated  this  part  of  the 
bearing,  and  will  injure  the  new  jewels  which 
may  be  inserted. 

Some  time  ago  attention  was  directed  to  a 
test  made  on  a  considerable  number  of  meters 


Induction  Type  Stncle-Pbjise  Watt-hour  Meter 


it  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  type  of  bearing 
to  handle. 

Everything  considered,  the  pivot  bearing  is 
more  satisfactory  from  a  central  station  point 
of  view.  Advocates  of  the  ball  bearing  claim 
that  the  ball  does  not  rotate  at  one  point  in 
the  jewel  cup  of  induction  meters,  but,  owing 
to  the  **side  thrust''  of  the  disk,  moves  about 
at  different  points  on  the  cup,  thus  distrib- 
uting the  wear  and  increasing  the  life  of  the 
jeweL  It  is  true  that  the  ball  moves  about  on 
different  points  of  the  cup,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  same  side  thrust  exists 
in  the  induction  meter  using  the  pivot 
bearing;  the  pivot  rotates  on  the  jewel  sur- 
face at  different  points,  and  thus  the  full 
load  wear  is  removed  from  the  light  load 
running  point*     It  is  therefore  e\ndent  that 


equipped  \^Tth  the  ball  bearing,  the  object 
of  the  test  being  to  detennine  the  merits  of 
this  bearing.  The  meters  in  question  were 
run  slightly  above  full  load  over  a  considerable 
time,  the  moving  element  making  approxi- 
mately  ten  million  revolutions,  that  is,  3000 
kilowatt-hours.  After  the  test  the  meters 
were  checked  up  with  the  result  that  all 
were  found  to  be  within  2  per  cent,  at  full 
load,  while  one  half  were  within  2  per  cent, 
on  2  per  cent>  load»  None  of  the  remaining 
meters  showed  errors  exceeding  5  per  cent, 
at  2  per  cent,  load. 

Such  a  te^t  is  valueless,  and  many  million 
revolutions  accomplished  by  the  meters  as 
secured  are  meaningless  figures,  and  are  apt 
to  create  a  \\Tong  impression.  First,  because 
the  meters  were  run  continuous!  v  above  fxill 
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load,  and  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  meters 
knows  this  fails  to  represent  commercial  work- 
ing conditions.  Second,  when  running  on  heavy 
loads,  the  wear  on  the  jewel  is  at  a  different 
part  of  the  jewel  cup  from  the  light  load 
running  point;  hence  good  results  at  light 
load  would  naturally  be  expected  on  a  test 
like  the  one  described.  Third,  the  claims 
for  the  test  failed  to  state  the  initial  accuracy 
before  the  test  was  started. 

Exaggerated  Importance  of  Shunt  Losses 

The  question  of  shunt  losses  in  meters  is 
exaggerated  entirely  beyond  its  importance. 
Meters  as  built  to-day  have  a  very  small 
shunt  loss;  a  high  efficiency  16  candle-power 
carbon  lamp  consumes  ten  times  as  much 
energy  as  the  potential  circuit  of  a  Thomson 
commutating  meter,  and  25  to  30  times  as 
much  as  good  induction  meters.  Was  anyone 
ever  known  to  figure  extra  capacity  for  his 
transmission  lines  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  meter  shunt  losses?  The  only  time  such 
loss  could  possibly  produce  any  effect  on 
the  distributing  system  is  at  peak  load  on  the 
plant,  and  then  its  relative  amount  to 
the  station  output  is  insignificant.  When  the 
plant  is  operating  on  its  minimum  load,  its 
effect  on  the  coal  consumption  would  be  too 
small  for  a  fireman  to  regulate,  even  if  a 
means  could  be  provided  for  cutting  off  the 
shunt  loss.  The  shunt  loss  should  be  low, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  meter 
has  the  smallest  shunt  loss  it  should  be 
adopted.  Low  shunt  loss  often  means 
low  torque,  and  consequently  poor  light  load 
accuracy  after  a  period  of  time.  vShunt  loss 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a 
meter,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  emphasize 
its  importance  at  the  expense  of  far  more 
important  features. 

Care  in  Selection  of  Location  of  Meter  and  in 
Installation 
The  accuracy  of  a  meter  dei)ends  not  only 
upon  the  merits  of  its  design  and  workman- 
ship, but  upon  its  location  and  upon  intelligent 
use.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  apparatus 
of  a  delicate  nature  on  premises  not  controlled 
by  the  electric  company  makes  the  problem 
somewhat  diflicult.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  selecting  the  best  ])ossible  location  on  the 
consumer's  premises.  The  meter  should  be 
in  a  dry  place,  as  far  removed  as  ])ossible  from 
vibration,  as  it  \\nll  give  better  service, 
longer  life  and  more  accurate  results.  If 
conditions  exist  such  that  more  or  less  jar 
or  vibration  is  inevitably  present,  it  will  be 


found  advantageous  to  place  soft  rubber 
washers  under  the  heads  of  the  screws  which 
clamp  the  meter  to  the  wall,  and  between 
the  meter  and  the  wall  itself.  It  is  well  to 
select  a  location  free  from  sudden  and  wide 
changes  in  temperature  variations,  since 
change  of  temperature  causes  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  fine  wire  windings.  This 
tends  to  chafe  the  instdation  and  may  eventu- 
ally residt  in  an  open  circuit. 

it  is  strange  that  more  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  proper  setting  of  meters,  especially 
when  so  much  expense  and  engineering  are 
devoted  to  generator  locations.  Both  have 
moving  elements  and  depend  upon  freedom 
from  vibration,  dampness,  chemical  fumes 
and  dirt,  to  insure  proper  operation;  both 
require  greater  or  less  adjustment  before 
being  placed  in  service;  and  in  addition  a 
meter  must  maintain  its  accuracy  when  the 
generators  and  distributing  systems  are  not 
maintaining  satisfactory  conditions  of  poten- 
tial, frequency  and  power-factor. 

Meters  for  incandescent  lamps  should  be 
installed  between  the  line  switch  and  the 
load,  while  in  motor  installations  they  should 
be  located  between  the  line  switch  and 
motor  switch.  This  arrangement  prevents 
the  inductive  kick  of  the  motor  from  burning 
out  the  meter  shunt  circuit.  In  the  past  if  a 
contractor  wired  a  building,  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  in  many  instances,  was  that 
a  meter  loop  be  left  so  that  an  ordinar>' 
station  wireman,  with  a  blow  torch,  tape 
etc.,  could  complete  the  meter  connection. 
The  central  station  should  have  an  under- 
standing with  all  contractors  that  a  definite 
arrangement  of  meter  leads  be  maintained, 
that  the  meter  be  installed  in  a  place  easily 
accessible  for  reading  and  testing,  well  lighted, 
and  at  a  given  distance  above  the  floor. 
While  this  may  slightly  increase  the  initial 
cost  of  the  installation  it  reduces  the  expense 
of  maintenance,  reading  and  testing.  A 
direct  current  meter  should  never  be  instaUed 
in  a  service  box  lined  with  sheet  iron;  in  fact 
sheet  iron,  or  other  magnetic  material,  should 
always  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
direct  current  meters,  although  this  precau- 
tion is  not  so  essential  in  the  case  of  induction 
meters. 

Importance  of  Regular  Inspection  and  Testing 

If  electric  operating  companies  expect  the 
best  results  from  electric  meters,  the  meters 
should  be  inspected  and  tested  periodically. 
Probably  the  most  important  thing  to  consider 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  testing  is 
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the  frequency  with  which  tests  should  be 
made.  Most  operating  managers  believe,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  that  meters  should  be 
tested  at  least  once  a  year.  The  periodicity 
of  testing  is  best  determined  from  an  analysis 
of  local  conditions,  the  expense  per  meter, 
the  revenue  per  meter,  and  a  study  of  the 
conditions  which  affect  accuracy.  Some  of 
these  are  wear  of  the  brushes  and  commutator, 
roughening  of  the  jewel  bearings,  changing 
of  the  permanent  magnets,  etc. 

Life  of  Jewels 

With  regard  to  wear  of  the  jewels,  one 
million  revolutions  of  the  meter  shaft  is 
sometimes  taken  as  the  limit  of  wear  of  a 
sapphire  jewel  in  commutating  meters.  This 
seems  rather  low  for  the  present  meters, 
but  will  apply  to  those  of  the  older  types. 
A  given  number  of  revolutions  of  the  meter 
shaft  cannot  be  definitely  taken  to  represent 
the  jewel  life,  since  it  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  installation,  jewel  stone,  etc.,  and  many 
sapphires  are  to-day  giving  a  longer  Hfe  than 
one  million  revolutions.  The  diamond  jewel 
may  be  conservatively  estimated  to  give  eight 
times  the  life  of  the  sapphire.  At  present 
its  life  is  undetermined.  Out  of  17,000 
diamond  jewels  used  in  meters  only  57  were 
eliminated  due  to  losses  in  fires,  breakage, 
rejections  and  other  causes.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  meter  shaft  had  reached  almost 
fifty  million  with  some  of  the  jewels,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  evidence  of  wear.  All 
commutating  meters  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  of  50  kilowatt  capacity  and 
larger,  are  equipped  with  the  diamond  jewel. 
Several  of  the  larger  central  stations  are 
adopting  the  diamond  jewel,  not  only  for  the 
large  size  meters,  but  also  for  the  smaller 
ones  and  for  the  older  types. 

Frequency  of  Testing 

It   would   seem  advisable  to  adopt   some 
classification  for   testing  meters,   on  similar 
lines  perhaps  to  the  following: 
Annual  tests  15  ampere  sizes 
Semi-annual  tests  25  to  50  ampere  sizes 
Quarterly  tests  75  ami)eres  and  larger 
Meters  making  over  one  million  revolutions 
between  tests  should  be  changed  to  the  more 


frequent  class.  It  is  usually  unnecessary  to 
test  oftener  than  quarterly,  although  some 
companies  make  it  a  practice  to  test  all 
switchboard  and  other  exceptionally  large 
meters  every  month.  Commutating  meters  for 
550  volts  should  be  tested  more  frequently  than 
110  volt  meters,  because  they  are  subjected 
to  more  strenuous  service  conditions,  and 
hence  do  not  hold  their  accuracy  as  well. 
If  a  meter  fails  to  hold  its  accuracy  for  a 
period  of  3  months  investigation  should 
be  made,  when  it  will  often  be  found  to  be 
due  to  vibration,  heavy  overloads,  short- 
circuits,  etc. 

Induction  meters,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
commutator  and  to  their  lighter  moving  ele- 
ment, will  give  an  accuracy  on  18  months  test 
equal  to  that  of  the  commutating  meter  under 
quarterly  tests.  Induction  meters  giving 
large  revenue  returns  should  be  tested 
oftener  than  once  a  year;  if  they  show 
over,  say,  three  million  revolutions  between 
tests,  it  may  prove  advisable  to  test 
twice  a  year,  or  perhaps  once  every  few 
months. 

It  is  very  essential  that  bills  rendered  to  a 
consumer  be  correct,  especially  if  he  be  a 
new  one.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  test  a 
commutating  meter  within  two  weeks  after 
it  is  first  installed  on  the  consumer's  premises. 
With  induction  meters  there  is  no  commutator 
to  become  oxidized,  and  hence  this  initial 
test  on  the  consumer's  premises  is  not  so 
important.  Induction  meters  should  be 
tested,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  either 
at  the  meter  room  or  on  the  premises  at  the 
time  of  installation;  an  installation  test  in  no 
way  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  meter, 
but  may  be  regarded  purely  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint.  If  a  customer  subsequently 
complains,  it  may  then  be  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  meter  was  positively  correct  when  it 
was  installed. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  standards 
used  for  testing  be  accurate.  The  use  of  the 
portable  test  meter  or  rotating  standard  is 
now  recognized  as  the  best  method;  this 
instrument  reduces  the  chances  for  errors  to 
a  minimum,  is  independent  of  load  fluctua- 
tions, and  permits  of  accurate  and  rapid 
work. 
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THE  GASOLENE  ENGINE  AS  A  PRIME  MOVER  FOR  SMALL 
LIGHTING  INSTALLATIONS 

By  J.  Scott  Button 


The  general  subject  of  the  very  small 
isolated  lighting  plant  is  one  that  for  many 
years  was  overlooked  by  the  large  electrical 
manufacturers,  partly  because  of  the  rapid 
development  and  growth  of  the  large  central 
stations  throughout  the  country,  partly 
because  of  the  lack  of  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  residents,   but  largely   because 
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there  was  no  wholly  satisfactory  prime  mover 
for  an  extremely  small  generating  installation. 

The  city  central  stations  developed  and 
expanded  so  rapidly  that  even  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  large  electrical  manu- 
facturers, with  all  of  their  enlargement 
of  factories,  could  not  much  more  than 
kc^p  pace  wKth  the  increased  demands  of 
this  class  of  customers.  The  many  new 
applications  of  electric  power  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  and  the  constantly  growing 
army  of  converts  to  the  utility  of  eleetricity 
for  both  power  and  Ugh  ting,  resulted  in 
problems  enough  to  occupy  the  time  and  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  engineering  corps  of  these 
manufacturing  concerns,  even  though  these 
corps  were  being  constantly  increased  in  size. 

In  the  meantime*  however,  the  city  man 
seeking  comfort  and  health  for  himself  and 
family  during  the  summer  months  found 
that  the  electrical  conveniences  of  city  life' 
that  had  to  be  left  behind,  although  originally 
considered  luxuries  had  gradually  assumed 
the  importance  of  necessaries.  These  con- 
veniences were  not  to  be  found  in  either  the 


summer  resort  hotels  or  in  the  private 
country  estates,  and  the  demand  for  them 
became  insistent » 

The  residents  of  rural  communities  through 
which  a  power  transmission  line  passed 
discovered,  or  were  apprisc^d  of  the  fact  by 
wide-awake  central  station  or  transmission 
companies,  that  these  lines  could  be  tapped 
and  thereby  render  their  villages  more 
desirable  as  places  of  abode  and  manufacture* 

The  establishntent  of  intcrurban  trolley 
lines  and  the  good  roads  movement ,  coincident 
with  the  de^^elopment  of  the  automobile, 
took  the  city  man  more  frequently  and 
farther  into  the  country,  and  the  country 
man  more  readily  and  consequently  more 
frequently  to  the  city,  to  the  mental  and 
financial  advantages  of  both. 

The  spirit  of  competition  due  both  to  the 
education  of  travel  and  association,  and  also 
the  desire  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  had  grown  before,  had  seized 
the  fanner;  and  many  a  small  coimtry  stream 
was  harnessed  and  made  to  ]x*rform  the 
labor  of  several  "farm  hands.*'  Those 
villages  to  which  access  to  the  transmission 
lines  was  denied,  and  the  farmer  with  no 
tumbling  brook  on  his  property,  demanded 
some  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  accidental 
good  fortune  of  their  rivals. 

The  treadmill  furnished  a  means  of  utilizing 
animal  power— horse,  sheep,  dog  or  even 
human — -for  threshing,  churning  and  other 
labor.  The  windmill  followed  as  a  means 
of  harnessing  a  force  of  Nature  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  man.  With  this  power  the 
farmer  could  perform  considerable  work 
without  increasing  his  payroll  nor  his  expenses 
in  the  way  of  fodder  or  victuals,  provided 
he  managed  to  do  this  work  while  the  wind 
was  blowing.  This  did  not  help  much  during 
a  spell  of  calm  weather,  however;  and  so  the 
windmill  finally  found  its  principal  function 
to  be  the  pumping  of  water,  to  be  stored  in 
elevated  tanks  whence  it  could  be  drawn 
when  the  wind  failed.  Some  even  connected 
an  electric  generator  to  the  windmill,  utilizing 
a  storage  battery  as  a  reservoir  of  electrical 
energy.  But  the  storage  batteries  of  a  few 
years  ago  were  more  expensive  and  less 
reliable  than  now,  and  this  arrangement 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  experimental 
luxury  than  a  reliable  convenience. 
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The  gasolene  engine,  from  the  early  days 
of  its  development,  was  seized  upon  by  the 
farmer  as  a  solution  of  his  mechanical  power 
problem.  A  few  of  the  more  ambitious 
even  ventured  to  belt  an  electric  generator 
to  their  power  engines;  but  the  gasolene 
engine  in  the  early  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment  was  far  from  being  a  consistent 
performer  and  the  experiment  was,  to 
say   the  least,  not  wholly  satisfactor>'. 

This  early  gasolene  engine  could  turn 
a  grindstone,  drive  a  pump,  run  a  thresher 
or  feed'CUtter  and  do  many  of  the  farm 
operations — sometimes.  At  such  other 
times  as  it  couldn't,  the  farmer's  time 
was  occupied  in  tightening  up  bolts  and 
nuts  or  taking  the  engine  apart  to  find 
and  correct  the  trouble,  and  so  no  time 
was  wasted,  the  owner  or  his  heljjer  being 
kept  busy  all  the  time.  But  when  the 
day^s  work  was  over,  and  our  ambitious 
farmer,  he  who  had  belted  the  generator 
to  his  prinutive  gasolene  engine,  settled 
himself  down  in  his  big  arm-chair  to 
smoke  his  pipe  and  read  his  paper,  and  the 
gasolene  engine  **  bucked  "  and  **lay  down," 
the  farmer's  wife  would  light  the  kerosene 
lamp  that  she  had  saved  against  an  emer- 
gency; while  her  lord  and  master  lighted 
his  lantern,  changed  from  slippers  to 
boots,  put  on  his  coat  and  hiked  out  to 
the  bam  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
evening  to  tinkering  with  the  ** pesky  critter" 
until  bedtime. 

The  worst  of  the  situation  was  that  neither 
the  engine  manufacturer  nor  the  generator 
manufacturer  would  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ''light  that  failed,"  each 
blaming  that  part  of  the  combination  that 
was  built  by  the  other. 

The  small  village  far  away  from  central 
station  or  transmission  line  contented  itself 
u4th  a  series  of  kerosene  lamps  set  on  posts 
at  its  principal  street  corners,  some  later 
substituting  a  gasolene  lamp  for  the  kero- 
sene variety;  while  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
central  gas  plant  which  supplied  gas,  not 
only  for  the  street  lamps »  but  for  residential 
lighting.  At  least  this  is  my  personal 
recollection  of  the  development  of  the 
solution  of  the  lighting  problem  in  the 
New  York  village  in  which  I  was  born  and 
passed  my  boyhood. 

Improvements  in  kerosene  lamps,  such  as 
tubular  mcks,  etc.,  helped  somewhat.  Gas 
mantles  have  more  recently  improved  the 
lighting  conditions  of  the  unelectrified  town; 


but  the  spirit  of  progress  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  evolution  from  the  blazing 
pine  knot  to  the  tallow  dip,  and  from  the 
kero,sene  lamp  to  the  gas  burner,  is  not 
content  to  stop  with  the  modem  light- 
electric — just  out  of  reach.     And  yet  we  all 
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know  of  any  number  of  well-to-do  com- 
munities that  have  not  yet  availed  themselves 
of  this  invention  of  modern  science.  This 
number  is  being  rapidly  reduced;  and  the 
gasolene  engine  of  today,  the  development 
of  w^hich  is  largely  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
automobile  industry,  is  playing  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  reduction. 

Many  small  towns  are  enjoying  the  bles- 
sings of  electric  lights  because  of  a  convenient 
water  power  that  some  progressive  citizens 
had  faith  enough  to  develop,  and  many,  too, 
have  installed  miniature  steam-driven  central 
stations.  How^  many  places  are  there,  w^hich 
having  once  enjoyed  electric  serv'ice,  are  now 
without  it?  I,  personally,  do  not  know  of 
any. 

This  is,  I  sometimes  think,  saying  more 
for  the  advantages  of  electricity,  even  at  its 
worst,  than  for  some  of  the  engineering 
schemes  by  which  the  generation  of  this 
electricity  has  been  accomplished.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  schemes  for  private  and 
public  hydro-electric  plants  were  conceived 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  without  much 
thought  of  those  summer  months  when  the 
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mountain  brook  hardly  manages  to  nm 
enough  water  over  its  **rij^ht  of  way"  per 
day  to  retain  its  franchise,  legitimately; 
and  many  an  owTier  of  a  small  water  power 
plant,  private,  corporate  or  municipal,  is, 
particularly    during    the    dry    season,    in    a 
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receptive  frame  of  mind  toward  a  practical 
reliable,  economical  substitute. 

The  objectionable  features  that  developed 
in  the  case  of  the  farmer's  early  gasolene- 
electric  plant  are  still  in  evidence  among 
many  of  the  gasolene  engine-driven  rural 
lighting  sets  now  being  offered  to  the  public. 
Frequently  the  engine  manufacturer  is  con- 
tent to  depend  absolutely  on  the  generator 
maker's  standard  machine  most  nearly  meet- 
ing the  engine  requirements  as  to  speed, 
capacity  and  appearance;  ^^^th  the  result 
that  in  combination ^  neither  the  engine  nor 
generator  serves  the  purchaser  most  effi- 
ciently, nor  does  the  combination  look  as 
much  like  a  '"happy  tmion"  as  it  does  a 
** marriage  for  convenience/' 

In  some  cases  the  end  sought  justifies 
these  means,  and  it  would  really  be  poor 
economy  for  the  purchaser  to  pay  for  the 
refinements  of  design  and  manufacture  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  highest  class  of  apparatus. 
There  are^  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many — 
and  as  the  rural  resident  becomes  educated  tip 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  facts,  there  will  be 
more — demands  for  a  gasolene  engine-driven 
electric  generating  set,  of  which  both  the  motor 
and  generator  units  are  designed  and  built 
especially  for  this  service  and  with  definite 
reference  to  the  characteristics  of  each  other. 


The  United  States  Government  was  one 
of  the  first  to  demand  such  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus, and  it  was  a  Government  specificatioE, 
containing  all  of  the  usual  refinements  of] 
one  of  those  documents,  that  impelled  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  ** produce  the 
goods." 

These    specifications    required 
connected     (shaft    drive)    construction,, 
with   high   enough  speed  and    frequent^ 
enough    impulses   to    produce  the    ev 
turning  movement  absolutely    essent 
to    steady    voltage.       They    requiredj 
throttle    governing   as   contrasted   wnth 
the     more     economical      "  hit-or-miss  ** 
type,    to    assure    the    maintenance    ofj 
uniform  speed  on  both  fixed  and  varying, 
loads.     They  demanded  positive    lubri 
cation,  positive  fuel  supply  and  positive; 
circulation  of  cooling  water.     They  d 
mandcd      not     only      economical     fu* 
consumption    and    high    electrical    effi 
cicncies  at  the  rated  capacity  of  the  set, 
with  a  minimum  of  decrease  in  efficienc; 
and    increase    in    fuel   per   kilowatt    al 
slight  underloads,  but  also  that  the  sc 
should    carry   a   stated   overload  for 
stated  period  of  time  without  ''stalling* 
the  engine  or  overheating  the  generator. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  special  conditions., 
that  had  to  be  met,  and  were  met,  in  th 
design  of  the  four-cylinder,  four-stroke  cycle, 
vertical,   water-cooled  gasolene  engines   an 
the    generators    to    which    they    are 
connected. 

The  Government  specifications  did  aal 
require  that  these  gasolene  engines  should 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  Board 
is  the  final  court  of  appeal  on  questions 
insurable  property  in  this  country;  but 
order  to  produce  consistently  the  very  besl 
that  could  be  conceived  of  in  this  type 
apparatus,  these  sets  were  made  to  conform 
absolutely  to  those  requirements,  thereby 
assuring  a  purchaser  the  validity  of  the 
fire  insurance  on  his  property. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  claimed  that  these 
sets  are  the  only  ones  fit  to  use  in  all  cases, 
and  the  fact  is  recognized  that  in  many 
instances  a  less  expensive  non-insurable  and 
less  compact  equipment  will  fully  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  case;  but  just 
as  there  is  a  demand  in  the  automobile 
business  for  the  strictly  high  class,  high 
priced  touring  car  as  well  as  for  the  little 
single-cylinder  runabout,  there  is  also  a 
demand  for  the   strictly    high    class    direct 
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oonncctcd     gasolene     engine-driven    electric 
generating    set»    which    demand    cannot    be 
filled  by  any  other  type  of  apparatus.     This 
is  no  more  a  reflection  on  the  single  cylinder, 
•* hit-and-miss'*    governed,    air-cooled,    drip- 
lubricated,  gravity-feed »  belted   type   engine 
than  are  the  claims  of  the  high  grade 
touring  car  a  reflection  on  the  inex- 
pensive runabout »  it   being  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  each  has  its  particular 
field  of  usefulness. 

It     is  claimed »  however,    that   for 
those    installations     which     require 
dose  speed  regulation  with  variations 
of  load,  steady  voltage  at   any  load 
from  zero  to  maximum    load,  a  safe 
margin   of   capacity    to    assure    con- 
tinuity  of   ser\nce   even   though    an 
ov^erload  condition  arises,  independ- 
ence of  storage  battery  equipment »  a 
minimum   amount  of  attention   and 
a   maximum  of  endurance,   together 
i^nth  safety  from  tire  and  explosions^ 
there    is    no    similar    apparatus    on 
the    market    at    the    present     time 
to  which   these   sets    have    to    take 
second  place.     No  steam-driven  outfit 
in    the    large    central    stations    can 
claim  any  more  than  this;  and  con- 
sequently  when   one    is   so    situated 
that  he  cannot  leave  the  responsibility  and 
exi:>ense  of  generating  his  electric  energy  to 
others  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  still 
demands  the   very   best   of  electric  service, 
he  may  be  assured  that  in  these  gasolene  sets 
he  will  find  the  goods  that  he  demands.     The 
same  refinements  of  design  and  operation  of 
prime  movers  that  made  possible  the  alter- 
nating  current   generating   station    in   large 
units,  are  now  available  in    these   gasolene 
engines  for  the  new  central  station  in  a  small 
town,  and  the  two  larger  sizes  of  this  line  (2.3 
kw,  and  10  kw.)  are  available  in  6U  cycle,  3- 
phase  units  of  any  standard  voltage.     These 
alternating    current    gasolene    engine-driven 
sets  have  been  operated  in  parallel  with  each 
other  in  the  manufacturer's  testing  depart- 
ment.   One  of  these  25  kw,,  60  cycle,  3-phase, 
2300  volt  sets  is  the  entire  equipment  of  the 
central  station  in  the  village  of  Lcms,  Iowa, 
where,  located  in  a  concrete  building  only  16 
ft.  by  16  ft.,  it  has  been  Hghttng  the  streets  of 
the  \411age,  and  a  large  number  of  the  res- 
idence  and  business   places,  since  the  plant 
was  first  started,  the  6th  of  last  January, 

This  plant  is  operated  by  a  man  who  is 
general  electrician,  looks  after  wiring  and 
ocw  installations,  reads  the  meters,  makes 


out  the  bills,  and  in  fact  docs  everything 
that  the  superintendent  of  a  small  plant 
usually  does.  There  is  one  station  attendant 
who  was  formerly  a  house-mover  and  he 
stays  at  the  station  during  the  evening  run. 
The  possibilities  of  utilizing  this  apparatus 
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Twenty -five  Kilowatt  Set;  Direct  Current  Gesicrator 

as  an  auxiliary  to  a  steam  power  central 
station,  both  to  carry  the  day  load  that 
would  be  but  an  inefficient  fraction  of  the 
normal  load  of  the  station  generator,  and 
also  help  out  the  steam-driven  generator  at 
peak  load,  are  attracting  considerable  attention 
among  central  station  operators.  The  manager 
of  one  large  central  station  in  the  east  pro- 
poses to  secure  two  or  three  of  these  25  kw. 
alternating  current  sets,  and  set  them  out  as 
** missionaries''  in  small  communities  just 
outside  his  present  zone  of  ser\'ice,  with  a 
view  of  running  lines  out  from  the  central 
station  as  soon  as  the  **  missionary '*  has 
secured  enough  ** converts*'  to  warrant  the  in- 
vestment, feeling  confident  of  the  result  and 
realizing  the  easy  possibility  of  transplanting 
the  gasolene  set  to  some  other  similar  districts, 
in  the  event  of  either  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  original  extension  venture. 

In  other  words,  realizing  that  the  gasolene 
engine  is  at  last  a  wholly  successful  prime 
mover  for  a  small  lighting  plant,  this  manager 
proposes  to  utilize  that  knowledge  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  larger  city  central 
station,  rather  than  wait  until  the  residents 
of  these  outlying  commtmities  have  heard  of, 
and  copied,  the  example  of  Lewis,  Iowa, 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
GASOLENE  ENGINES 

By  B.  H.  Arnold 


At  present  nearly  every  large  town  and  its 
suburbs  within  a  radius  of  several  miles  is 
lighted  by  a  central  station;  but  beyond  the 
limits  reached  by  the  most  extended  feeders 
of  these  stations  are  the  ranches  of  progressive 
farmers,  and  the  summer  estates  of  wealthy 
people  from  the  cities.  The  first  of  these 
two  classes  look  upon  electricity  with  its 
attendant  convenience  and  flexibility  as  a 
business  proposition,  and,  once  convinced 
of  its  value,  are  satisfied  with  a  fairly  steady 
light.  On  the  other  hand  the  man  from  the 
city,  who  has  used  electric  light  and  power 


Fig.  1.     Four  Cylinders  Cast  En  Bloc 


daily,  regards  it  as  a  necessity;  and  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  the  excellent  service  of  a  large 
central  station  with  turbine  driven  units, 
expects,  and  must  receive,  a  light  equally 
steady  and  serviceable  from  his  own  resi- 
dential plant. 

For  small  units  the  superiority  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  over  the  steam 
engine  with  its  boilers,  has  been  clearly 
proved.  The  automobile  has  familiarized 
the  country  at  large  with  the  gasolene  motor, 
and  mainly  for  this  reason  it  has  become  the 
first  choice  as  a  ])rime  mover  for  generators 
in  installations  of  this  kind. 

ThCvSe  small  flower  plants  are  installed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  central  station 
territory,  and  hence  beyond  the  reach  of 
machine  shops  and  expert  attendance.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
that  materials  possessing  the  best  of  wearing 
qualities  be  employed  in  their  construction, 
and  that  a  simplicity  of  design  be  attained 
that  will  facilitate  rapid  repairs. 


Of  the  foregoing  essentials,  the  hardest 
to  realize  is  ease  of  repair.  Other  qualities 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  design  and 
choice  of  materials;  but  to  insure  quick  and 
accurate  renewal  of  parts,  with  no  other  aid 
than  that  of  a  wrench  and  screw  driver, 
requires  not  only  accurate  design  and  stand- 
ardization, but  the  best  of  machine  work  and 
unceasing  vigilance  in  the  inspection  of  each 
individual  piece.  As  absolute  accuracy  is 
practically  impossible,  actual  trials,  even 
though  extremely  costly,  must  be  made  to 
determine  the  permissible  limits  of  error. 
These  have  been  found  to  vary  from  0.0005 
to  0.002  inches.  By  far  the  greater  number 
are  between  0.0005  and  0.001  inches,  larger 
limits  being  allowed  only  on  rough  work. 
Owing  to  diflferences  in  the  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion,  special  care  must  be 
devoted  to  work  which  involves  the  use  of 
two  or  more  metals. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  necessary  qualities  are  obtained, 
some  of  the  more  prominent  construction 
processes  of  a  high  grade  gasolene  engine,  used 
for  lighting  purposes,  are  here  described. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  en  bloc  for  the  small 
sizes  and  singly  for  large  machines,  and  are 
made  of  a  special  grade  of  iron  which  flows 
readily  into  the  mould,  and  possesses  peculiar 
strength  and  heat-resisting  qualities.  The 
casting,  with  its  water  jackets  and  gas  pass- 
ages, presents  a  very  difficult  casting  problem, 
especially  when  the  cylinders  are  made  en 
bloc;  indeed,  the  highest  type  of  founders' 
art  is  then  called  for.  Fig.  i  shows  a  casting 
of  the  most  complex  type;  not  only  are  the 
four  cylinders  with  water  jackets  and  valve 
chambers  in  one  piece,  but  the  throttle 
chamber  intake  pipe  and  exhaust  header  arc 
included  as  well. 

The  water  jackets  of  the  cylinders  must 
withstand  a  water  pressure  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  5  minutes,  and  the  cylinder  walls 
a  pressure  of  400  pounds  for  a  similar  time. 
The  test  is  made  on  the  casting  before  and 
after  machining.  The  water  jackets  are 
also  given  a  steam  bath  to  rid  them  of  all 
l^articles  of  moulding  sand,  which  might 
cause  serious  trouble  to  the  water  circulating 
pump. 
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All  machine  work  of  the  cylinders  must 
be  done  on  expensive  and  carefully  desi^med 
jigs,  to  insure  an  exact  duplication  of  all 
work.  The  machining  of  the  bore  itself  is 
done  in  four  operations,  between  each  of 
which  the  iron  is  allowed  to  cool,  to  prevent 


ing   crank  shaft   completely  machined   and 
ready  for  assembly* 

The  cam  shafts  are  made  by  pinning  drop- 
forged  cams  onto  a  steel  shaft.  The  cams  are 
hardened  and  are  ground  to  the  proper  shape 
on  a  specially  designed  cam-grinding  machine. 


Fie.  2.     Three-Bcarins  Crank  Shalt 


any  of  its  parts  from  being  thrown  out  of 
shape.  The  final  finish  is  obtained  by  grind- 
ing, or  ** lapping." 

The  pistons  and  rings  are  cast  of  the  same 
special  iron  as  the  cylinders,  and  are  machined 
and  ground  to  their  proper  dimensions  with 
equal  care  and  precision. 

Both  the  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rod 
are  drop-forged  from  selected  steel,  heat- 
treated,  the  crank  shaft  material  containing 
in  general  a  small  percentage  of  chromiiim 
or  nickel.  As  these  parts  are  subjected  to 
the  heaviest  stresses,  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  all  material  is  sufficiently  strong. 
Upon  completion  a  piece  is  cut  from  at  least 
one  in  every  ten  of  the  crank  shaft  forgings. 
This  **  coupon  **  is  subjected  to  a  strength  test, 


In  certain  cases,  however,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  machine  the  shaft,  cams  and  bearings  all 
from  one  solid  piece  of  steel,  sufficient  material 
being  left  from  the  early  oix^rations  to  permit 
hardening  and  grinding  of  the  cams  and 
bearings.  Fig.  3  shows  two  of  the  "built 
up*'  shafts. 

All  gears  are  cut  from  drop-forged  steel 
blanks.  The  cutting  must  be  done  accurately, 
for  7n'oo  inch  too  deep  or  too  shallow  will 
cause  noise  and  excessive  wear.  In  order 
to  eliminate  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
the  gear  teeth  are  cut  at  an  angle,  or,  if  the 
power  transmitted  is  slight,  gears  of  special 
compositions  are  used. 

Linings  for  the  crank  shaft  bearings  must 
be  of  a  special  babbitt  or  of  Parsons'  white 


Fig,  3.     Two  Btult  Up  Cam  Shafta 


in  which  the  elastic  limit  must  equal  t)i*,iiOn 
lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the  tensile  strength 
W,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

In  order  to   pass  inspection,   all   bearing 

;urfaces   of   the    shaft   must   be    accurately 

lund  to  size,  the  variation  permitted  being 

only  0.0005  inch.     Fig.  2  shows  a  three  bear- 


brass,  to  secure  the  degree  of  toughness 
required  to  withstand  the  sudden  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  In  small  sets  these 
parts  are  preferably  die-cast  to  effect  inter- 
changeability.  The  cam  shaft  linings  may 
be  made  of  ordinary  babbitt  or  bronze,  as  they 
are  not  put  to  such  severe  service. 
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In  spite  of  the  exereise  of  all  possible  care 
and  forethought  in  design  and  manufacture, 
certain  flaws  will  inevitably  creep  in.  As  a 
last  check,  therefore,  the  completed  machine 
is  sent  to  the  testing  department  and  made 
to  operate  under  actual  service  conditions. 
The  test  is  as  follows: — The  machine  is  driven 
three  to  five  days  by  belt,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  oil  being  provided;  one  day  at  no  load 
under  its  own  power;  and  three  days  during 
which  the  load  is  increased  to  full  and  a  trial 
made  at  overload.  During  this  period  time 
may  be  taken  to  correct  small  troubles;  but 
the  last  day  on  test  is  occupied  by  a  ten  hour 
full  load  run,  followed  immediately  by  a 
two  hour  run  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  i)er 
cent,  overload.  The  consumption  of  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil  is  recorded,  together  with  the 
temi)erature  of  various  parts. 

A  report  of  every  engine,  covering  its 
behavior  during  the  entire  time  of  test,  must 
be  written.  The  test  as  outlined  is  the 
shortest  made;  frequently  several  additional 
days  are  needed  to  satisfy  the  testing  depart- 
ment that  an  engine  is  fully  satisfactory. 

The  foregoing  gives  but  the  barest  idea 
of  gas  engine  construction,  for  nothing  can 
be  written  that  will  adequately  describe  the 
long  and  expensive  tests  that  are  made  to 
determine  the  proper  kind  and  quality  of 
material,  or  the  correct  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  various  parts,  such  as  cams  and  car- 
buretors. In  the  continual  striving  for 
simplicity,  every  time  an  alteration  is 
attempted  much  time  and  energy  must  be 
expended  to  ascertain  not  only  the  direct 
results  efTected,  but  the  consequent  changes 
made  necessary  in  all  dependent  parts. 
Another  important  problem,  though  seldom 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  constant  warfare  of 
competition.  The  tendency  to  reduce  the 
cost,  rather  than  to  establish  a  high  grade 
production  worthy  of  its  price,  must  con- 
stantly be  striven  against. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  high 
grade  gasolene  engines  for  lighting  service, 
the  best  automobile  engine  must  be  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed.  As  this  statement  may 
ap])ear  extreme,  the  following  brief  contrast 
of  service  requirements  is  ofl'ered: 


The  lighting  engine,  in  order  to  deserve 
the  name,  must  operate  evenly  and  smoothly 
at  all  loads,  for  any  variation  in  speed,  how- 
ever slight,  will  immediately  be  shown  by 
flickering  of  the  lights.  Tired  eyes  or  even  a 
headache  will  quickly  ensue;  if  a  light  of 
this  nature  is  used  constantly  the  eyesight 
will  be  permanently  affected.  Variations 
in  speed  that  cannot  be  noticed  on  a  speed 
indicator  will  appear  prominently  on  lamps. 
But  few  automobile  engines  operate  at 
constant  speed  under  light  loads,  even  as 
judged  by  the  eye  or  ear.  A  governor  is, 
of  course,  necessary,  but  even  the  best  will 
not  be  good  enough  unless  carburetion  and 
distribution  are  most  carefully  designed. 

The  most  striking  contrast  to  the  casual 
observer  is  the  small  size  of  the  automobile 
engine,  when  compared  with  a  stationary 
engine  of  the  same  rated  horse-power.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  very 
few  automobile  engines  will  deliver  their 
rated  outi^ut  at  any  reasonable  speed  for 
one  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  run  required  of  the  lighting  engines. 
Again,  when  an  automobile  passes  by,  the 
quietness  at  which  it  operates  seems  remark- 
able; but  the  machine  is  out  of  doors, 
mounted  on  a  spring-supported  chassis,  and 
covered  with  the  hood.  The  lighting  engine 
runs  uncovered  —  frequently  in  a  small  room 
— firmly  fastened  to  an  inelastic  foundation 
of  iron  and  concrete,  which  is  generally 
integral  with  the  engine  room  floor,  if  not 
with  the  whole  building. 

As  the  lighting  engine  is  not  under  a  hood 
and  has  no  drip  pan  beneath,  it  must  operate 
cleanly.  All  oil  must  be  kept  inside — a 
feature  not  easy  to  attain,  as  the  expansion 
of  the  metal  from  the  heat  may  open  slightly 
the  finest  of  machined  joints,  through  which 
the  heat-thinned  oil  will  quickly  work.  The 
uncovered  lighting  engine  must  also  have 
its  various  parts  finished;  the  brass  must  be 
buffed,  the  iron  filled,  sandblasted  and 
aluminum  j^ainted,  etc.,  as  the  lighting 
])lant  on  many  summer  estates  is  one  of  the 
interesting  features  exhibited  by  the  owner  to 
his  guests,  and  must,  therefore,  show  no  flaw- 
as  far  as  its  outside  appearance  is  concerned. 
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GASOLENE^ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  AT  LEWIS,  lA. 
By  John  H\v  Kuhns 


Supplying  Energy  to  a  Town  of  650  Inhabitants 

The  problem  of  electric  lighting  ami  power 
service  for  villages  and  small  towns  seems  to 
be  finding  satisfactory  solution  in  the  gasolene- 
electric  generating  sets  designed  originally 
for  the  United  States  government  for  the 
long-cuntinued  and  rigorous  dtity  in  seacoast 
fortifications.  The  successful  use  of 
these  sets  in  a  number  of  the  forts  has 
suggested  their  broader  commercial 
utility.  On  Jan.  6  the  Lewis  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  started  to 
o|XTatc  at  Lewis,  la.^  what  is  behoved 
to  be  the  first  central-station  plant 
exemplifying  the  applicability  of  these 
gasolene-electric  sets  for  street  and 
general  commercial  fighting  and  motor 
service.  Already  there  are  connected 
to  the  circuits  eighty  customers,  twenty- 
five  of  whom  are  new  users  of  electric 
energy-.  Over  SIK)  lamps,  or  an  average 
of  over  ten  lamps  per  customer  and 
nearly  one  and  one-quarter  per  individ- 
ual member  of  the  town's  population, 
are  connected,  with  still  a  large  reserve 
of  undeveloped  business  to  draw  upon 
to  build  up  a  profitable  station  load. 

Le^ns  is  a  small  town  of  650  population 
in  a  rich  and  fertile  section  of  the  best  farming 
country  in  low^a.  Farm  lands  are  valued 
here  at  about  an  average  of  $150  an  acre; 
much  seed  corn  is  raised  and  shipped  from 
this  center,  while  one  of  the  most  prominent 
horse  and  cattle  ranches,  handling  high-grade 
stock,  is  located  close  by.  As  a  town  Ix^wis 
has  had  a  varied  history,  dating  back  over 
sixty  years. 

Lewis  was  at  one  time  the  county  seat  of 
Cass  County,  but  was  otit rivaled  for  that 
honor  by  the  more  populous  thriving  little 
city  of  Atlantic,  which  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad.  With  the  building  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Griswold  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  a  few^  years 
ago,  now  a  connecting  link  between  Atlantic 
and  Red  Oak,  an  important  town  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Burlington  route,  Lewis 
spread  out  to  the  west,  doubling  its  area  and 
extending  to  meet  the  railway  which  crosses 
from  north  to  south  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  town.  The  railway  station  is  at  the  foot 
of  Main  Street,  a  block  west  of  the  electric 
light   plant.     This  newer  portion  comprises 


the  principal  business  and  newer  residence 
part  of  the  Lewis  of  to-day. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  there  was  installed 
an  electric  light  plant  in  connection  w4th  a 
mill  operated  by  waterpower  and  later  by 
steam.  It  met  with  but  indifferent  success 
in    the    hands   of    various   parties.     An    tin- 


Kxtenar  of  the  Ccntnil  Station  «t  Lewit,  l». 

successful  effort  was  made  to  dispose  of  the 
old  plant  and  system  to  the  town  at  a 
considerable  loss,  after  which  it  wasentircly  dis- 
mantled and  removed,  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery being  transferred  to  another  town. 
For  the  erection  of  a  new*  plant  upon  more 
modem  and  progressive  lines  a  group  of 
business  men  organized  the  Lew4s  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  with  the  following 
officers  and  board  of  directors:  Prof.  S.  W* 
Rowley,  president;  Mr.  David  Hickman, 
\nce-prcsident ;  Mr.  William  B.  Davis,  sec- 
retary; Mr.  Ivan  H.  Beardslcy,  manager 
and  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Stevens, 
Bert  Hardenberg.  W.  W.  Albright,  V.  M. 
Elstin  and  M.  H.  EUiot,  directors.  The 
company  is  capitalized  for  $5,0110,  all  stock 
being  common  and  isstied  at  a  par  value  of 
$10  per  share.  No  bonds  have  been  issued. 
The  primary  purpose  has  been  to  install  a 
thoroughly  good  plant  and  equipment,  and 
to  this  end  the  actual  cost  has  exceeded  the 
capitalization,  which  is  permissible  by  Iowa 
State  law,  the  whole  costing  in  round  numbers 
$6,(K)0.  In  addition,  $500  to  $1,000  worth 
of  supplies  is  carried  for  the  convenience  of 
consumers.     The  company  is  operating  by 
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agreement  under  a  franchise  granted  other 
parties  some  years  ago,  as  did  its  predecessors, 
no  transfer   of  franchise  rights  ever  having 


Rear  of  the  Central  StAtion 

been  made.  After  three  years  the  town  may 
acquire  the  plant,  if  desired,  tipon  payment 
of  a  vakiation  detennined  by  a  committee  of 
three  appraisers,  one  appointed  by  the 
town  and  one  by  the  company,  these 
two  to  select  the  third. 

The  central  station  is  located  on 
Main  Street,  which  is  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  and  is  installed  in  a  low 
one-story  building  for  which  a  mere 
nominal  rental  charge  is  paid,  the  com- 
pany having  the  option  to  buy  the 
property  later  at  the  vakie  of  the  land 
plus  the  cost  of  the  improvements  and 
simple  interest  on  the  same.  To  the 
front  of  an  old  frame  building  about 
16  ft.  by  2rS  ft.  has  been  built  a  neat, 
well-lighted  concrete  blockroom,  about 
16  ft.  by  10  ft. J  carrying  the  btiilding 
to  the  lot  line  and  a^ording  ample 
space  for  the  generating  set  and  switch- 
boards, and  such  desk  room  as  is 
needed  for  the  ordinary  office 
business  of  the  company.  In  this  room, 
which  is  finished  in  natural  pine  with  plastered 


walls,  has  been  installed  a  standard  Gene 
Electric  2.5  kw.  gasolene-electric  generating 
set  consisting  of  a  four-cylinder»  four  stroke 
cycle,  vertical  water-cooled,  43/54  h.p.  gaso-j 
lene  engine,  direct-connected  to  a  threc-phas< 
2;i()0-volt,  000-r.p.m.  alternator  with  a  125^ 
volt  exciter  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  anc 
in  the  same  frame.  The  whole  is  so  con-j 
structed  as  to  insure  permanent  alignmenla 
and   prevent   objectionable  vibration. 

The    carburetor   is   of   the    constant -levefl 
type,  and  the  gasolene  is  delivered  by  a  pump 
connected  to  the  engine.     This  pump  drawrf 
its  supply  tlirough  pipes  direct  from  a    120- 
gallon  tank   set  in   the  ground  back   of  the! 
station  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  surround*! 
ing  btiildings.     Ignition  is  furnished  by  high- 
tension     magneto     with     starting     battery.  1 
Lubrication  is  eiTected  by  means   of  forced! 
circulation  through  a  pump  connected  withf 
the  engine. 

With  the  generating  set  is  a  slate  switch- 
board panel  mounted  on  iron  frames,  the| 
panel  being  equipped  with  three  ammeters  J 
one  voltmeter,  an  instrument  plug  switch  fori 
voltage  indication,  one  single-pole  carbon-| 
break  switch,  one  automatic  oil  circuit* 
breaker  line  switch  and  rheostats.  Instrument! 
transfonners  are  mounted  above  and  back 
the  board. 

For  street-lighting  service  a  4  kw.  constant- 
current  transformer  has  been  installed,  and 
with  it  a  gray  marble  switchboard  panel  ^ 
mounted  on  iron  frames  and  carrying  an 
ammeter  and  a  four- point  plug  s\^Ttch.  On 
a  board  near  the  generator  set  are  mounted 


Buaineva  Section  of  Main  Street,  Lrwia,  la. 

in  convenient  reach  suitable  WTenches,  sj 
ncrs  and  repair  parts  and  tools. 
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To  cool  the  engine  cylinders  a  battery  of 
five  galvanized  cylindrical  steel  tanks,  6  ft. 
in  diameter  and  s  ft.  high,  have  been  installed 
in  the  old  part  of  the  building  adjoining  the 
generating  room  and  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  latter.  By  means  of  a  pump  connected 
with  the  engine  the  water  with  which  these 
tanks  are  filled  is  kept  in  constant  circulation 
during  operation,  thus  dissipating  the  heat 
from  the  engine  jackets.  It  was  at  first 
attempted  to  efltect  this  water  cooling  by 
using  a  single  small  tank  and  i>umi nng  cold 
water  direct  from  a  well  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  This  proved  inadequate  because 
of  difficulty  with  the  pump  and  frequent 
need  of  pump  repairs-  Hence  the  well  and 
pump  method  was  abandoned,  and  the  tank 
system  substituted.  The  rest  of  the  space 
in  the  old  part  of  the  building  is  utilized  as  a 
stockroom  for  wire  and  supplies. 

Insufficient  data  have  as  yet  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  amount  and  cost  of  fuel  per 
unit  of  energy.  However,  for  a  period  of 
fifty-three  days,  from  Jan,  21st  to  March  loth, 
there  has  been  an  average  daily  consumption 
of  21  gallons  of  gasolene  at  11/7  cents  per 
gallon. 

Evening  lighting  service  is  furnished  from 
dark  until  11  o'clock  daily  except  Saturday, 
when  ser\'ice  isextcnded until  12  midnight ;  and 
morning  service  from  5 :45  A.  M. until  daylight. 
Thirty-two  6.6-amp.,  32  c-p.  series-tungsten 
lamps  at  street  crossings  are  lighted  during 


town  pays  $1  per  lamp  per  month,  A  few 
additional  street  lamps  in  the  residence  portion 
will  be  added  soon.      For  commercial  Hght- 


QflAolcoe -Electric  Oeiberating  Set 


the  regular  operating  hours,  modified   by  a 
moonlight   schedule.     For    this    service    the 


Switchboard  Panels 

mg  a  combination  schedule  of  fiat  rate  and 

meter  rate  has  been  arranged.  For  a  small 
number  of  lamps  the  charge  for  energ>^ 
per  month  is  75  cents  for  a  l{\  c-p.  lamp, 
$  1  for  two,  $1 .50  for  three.  When  there 
are  more  than  three  lamps  the  circmt 
is  metered.  Consmners  may  own  their 
meters,  or  the  company  will  furnish 
them  on  a  rental  charge  of  25  cent5  per 
month.  The  company  now  has  $2G0 
in  rented  meters  in  service  and  about 
as  many  more  are  owned  by  consumers. 
The  meter  rate  is  15  cents  per  kw-hr. 
up  to  20  kw-hr.,  and  10  cents  per 
kw'hr.  for  all  energy  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

Consumers  furnish  their  own  wiring, 
fixtures  and  lamps,  the  company  furnish- 
ing ser\4ce  connection  to  the  house 
en  tranche.  The  company  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  firing  houses  at  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
materials,  w4th  a  charge  of  30  cents  an 
hour  for  labor.  Lamps  are  sold  at  25 
cents  for  a  16  c-p.  carbon.  SO  cents  for 

a  40-watt  and  SLIO  for  a  (30-watt  tungsten 

lamp. 
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Probably  the  best  lighted  house  is  a  very 
pretty  modern  cottage  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Washington  Streets  where  twenty- three 
40-watt  tungsten  lamps  are  used.  The 
attractiveness  of  this  well-Hghted  house  sets 
a  commendable  example  for  others  there 
and  elsewhere.  Liberal  use  of  light  goes  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
Ugh  ting  villages  and  small  towns,  and  pro- 
motes a  spirit  of  progress  that  soon  puts  the 
town  out  of  the  rural  village  class,  increases 
business  and  enhances  property  values. 

Negotiations  arc  under  way  for  operating 
the  town  pumping  |ilant  by  means  of  a  three- 
phase  motor.  The  town  has  already  bought 
and  installed  a  5-h.p.  Fairbanks  three-phase, 
OO-cycle^  22U-volt  motor  belted  to  a  counter- 
shaft, and  the  company  has  run  a  special 
set  of  primary  feed  w^res  from  the  station  to 
the  pumping  plant  on  Market  Square  to 
provide  for  this  service.  The  water  is  lifted 
by  a  Deming  pump  from  a  t»o-ft.  well  to  a 
water  tow*er  on  the  Public  Square,  six  blocks 
distant  on  higher  ground  in  the  old  part  of 
the  town,  A  6-h,p.  gasolene  engine  is  now 
used  for  pumping,  but  it  is  estimated  that  not 
over  3  h.p-  is  required. 

It  is  thought  that  by  slight  additional 
running  time,  or  by  operating  a  few  hours  in 
the  day  once  or  t\N^ce  a  week,  the  pumping 
can  be  done  at  a  saving  to  the  town  and  a 
profit  to  the  company.  The  gasolene  engine 
at  the  pumping  station  will  be  retained  for 
auxiliary  or  emergency  pumping  ser%nce,  and 
will  probably  be  operated  by  the  company 
for  the  town  at  about  actual  cost  of  fuel  and 
labor,  A  two  months'  trial  w\\l  be  given 
before  closing  negotiations. 

There  seems  little  demand  in  a  place  of 
this  size  for  a  day  load,  *  A  possibility  spoken 


of  by  the   management  is  that,  in   case  of 
doing  the  w^ater-w^orks  pumping,  it  may  be  [ 
arranged  to  run  the  electric  service  on  Tues- 
days to  care  for  washing  machines  and  laun- 
dry irons,  that  being  a  convenient  time  for  \ 
most  housewives. 

An  ckctrical  exhibit,  perhaps  wnth  some  of 
the  practical  domestic  apparatus  for  heating 
and  cooking,  is  contemplated  in  connection 
with  the  annual  school  exhibit  about  com*, 
mencement  time.  It  would  be  strange  indc 
if  the  intelligent  demonstration  by  thesci 
bright  young  jjeople  of  the  utility,  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  such  appliances,  did  not 
influence  their  parents  and  friends  to  put  sorae 
of  these  ap])liances  into  their  homes. 

Leaving  the  generating  room  all  prima 
mains  and  feeders  arc  carried  from  th?  back] 
of  the  station  to  the  pole  line  in  the  alley  at^ 
the  rear.  The  station  equipment  and  cir- 
cuits arc  protected  by  lightning  a^^este^s^ 
inserted  where  the  lines  leave  the  building.i 
Additional  lightning  arresters  will  be  placed^ 
upon  the  lines. 

All  primary  and  strcet-Hghting  circuits 
arc  of  No.  10  weatherproof  copper  wire  and 
the  secondaries  are  of  No.  <).  The  pole  line 
exemplifies  good  regular  engineering  practice- 
though  heavier  poles  would  be  an  advantageJ 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  company's  clcc-| 
trician,  Mr.  Ivan  H.  Beardsley,  for  his  skilft' 
construction.  White  cedar  poles  of  25-ft.,' 
:iO-ft,  and  ;i5-ft.  lengths,  supplied  by  local 
dealers,  are  set  from  110  ft.  to  125  ft.  apart. 

The  entire  equipment  was  supplied  by  the , 
Gener<il  Electric  Comijany  and  installed  undefi 
the  super\nsion  of  an  engineer  from  its  Chicago  * 
offices.  The  service  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  i 
bv  that  of  anv  other  town  of  similar  size* 
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GASOLENE^ELECTRIC  GENERATING  PLANT,  HOTEL  INDIAN 
RIVER,  ROCKLEDGE,  FLA. 

By  M.  E.  Bonyun 


An  excellent  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
suitability  of  the  gasolene -electric  system 
for  isolated  plant  service  is  provided  by  the 
installation  at  the  Hotel  Indian  River, 
Rockledge,  Florida.  The  design  of  the 
equipment  here  and  the  manner  of  its 
installation  possess  certain  features  of  origin- 
ality. The  system  is  so  representative  of 
what  the  General  Electric  Company  promul- 
gates, and  so  closely  approximates  to  the 
ideal  system  for  this  class  of  service,  as  to 
warrant  the  following  brief  description  of 
the  installation. 

Rockledge  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  famous  Indian  River  about  175  miles 
directly  south  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  It  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  is  essentially  a  residential 
community,    every    house,    small    or    large, 


electric  generators  each  delivering  25  kw. 
at  125  volts  direct  current;  with  auxiliary 
equipment  including  generator  and  feeder 
switch  panels,  gasolene  storage  tank,  hot 
water  storage  tank  and  cooling  tanks. 
These  two  generating  sets  displace  a  twin 
cylinder  2-strokc  cycle  engine  of  the  *'hit-or- 
miss"  governing  type,  connected  to  a  bipolar 
generator,  which  unit  had  throughout  its  life 
given  but  very  indifferent  service.  During 
the  season  previous  to  the  installation  of  the 
new  electrical  equipment,  the  hotel  was 
several  times  placed  in  utter  darkness,  due  to 
failure  of  the  engine,  while  finally  the  electric 
service  had  to  be  abandoned  and  resort  made 
to  the  use  of  kerosene  lamps. 

The   new   machinery   is   installed   in   new 
foundations  in  the  old  power  house  which 


Fig.  1 ,     Power  Plant  of  the  Hotel  Indmn  River 


constituting  a  mnter  home.  The  banks  and 
stores  are  located  in  the  towTi  of  Cocoa, 
which  lies  about  1 14  miles  north  of  Rockledge, 
connected  to  it  by  an  excellent  shell  road. 
It  would  seem  that  Rockledge  possesses  all 
the  attributes  essential  for  a  health  and 
holiday  resort;  and  during  the  winter  season, 
say  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the 
beginmng  of  April,  the  village  blossoms  forth 
into  a  gay  and  festive  resort. 

The  Motel  Indian  River  has  lately  been 
reconstructed  and  extensive  improvements 
have  been  carried  out,  the  chief  of  which 
relates  to  the  installation  of  the  gasolene 
electric  generating  plant.  This  cf|uipment 
consists  of  two  4-cylinder  4 -stroke  cycle 
gasolene   engines   direct    connected    to   two 


is  quite  close  to,  but  separate  from,  the 
main  building.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  electric  distribution  system  embraces 
the  lighting  of  the  entire  hotel,  tungsten 
lamps  being  used  in  the  lobby,  ball-room, 
dining-room,  reading-room,  biniard-room  and 
halls.  The  lighting  installation  represents 
about  sLx  hundred  1(3  c-p.  equivalents, 
including  grounds  and  dock.  An  up-to-date 
steam  laundry  has  been  built  and  is  operated 
by  a  lU  h.p.  1 15  volt  G.E.  motor,  while  energy 
is  also  supplied  to  the  elevator  motor.  The 
hotel  is  provided  with  a  refrigerating  plant, 
in  which  a  10  h.p.  motor  is  used  to  drive 
the  compressor. 

In  addition  there  are  several  small  motors 
employed  operating  a  vacutim  cleaner,  dish- 
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washer  machines,  fan  moloi-s,  etc.,  while  a 
number  of  heating  appliances  are  used  in  the 
rooms  of  the  hotel  and  laundry.  The  wiring 
of  the  power  house  is  in  conduit,  while  the 
distribution  to  the  lighting  standards  in  the 
grounds  and  dock  is  also  of  the  underground 
construction. 


Fi£.    2,      row«.r   House 

Aside  from  the  electric  load  which  the 
generators  carry,  tlic  method  which  has  been 
adopted  for  supplying  hot  water  for  domestic 
purposes  in  the  hotel  is  of  considerable 
interest.  It  was  proposed  to  use  the  jacket 
water  of  the  engine  cylinders  for  domestic 
purposes  in  the  hotel,  and  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  design  a  special  system  of 
circulating  tanks,  including  a  special  hot 
water  storage  tank.  Ordinarily  'Mi^  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  at  (>8  deg.  F.  is  sufficient  to 
cool  one  25  kw.  engine,  running  at  full  load 
continuously.  This  jacket  water  leaves  the 
engine  at  lS5deg.  F:  Frequently  w^here  abund- 
ant water  is  obtainable  for  this  purpose  it  is 
allowed  to  rim  to  waste;  but  where  water  is 
scarce,  it  has  been  substantiated  by  experience 
that  27tH)  gallons  contained  in  five  4  ft.  by 
6  ft.  open  tanks  connected  in  series,  \v\}\ 
radiate  sufficiently  between  the  first  and 
last  tanks  to  allow  the  same  water  to  be  used 
again  and  again. 

Since  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  hot 
water  from  the  engines  in  the  hotel,  as  above 
stated,  and  since  the  top  hot  water  in  the 
hotel  is  SO  ft.  above  the  engine  foundations, 
it  was  evident  that  the  storage  and  cooling 
tanks  would  have  to  be  designed  for  a  closed 
pressure  system.  Further,  in  order  to  protect 
the  engines  against  an  excess  of  hot  water, 
which  might  accumulate  in  the  systera  of 
tanks  at  periods  during  the  day  when  little 


or  no  hot  water  would  be  used,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  interpose  six  4  ft,  b^ 
ti  ft,  closed  tanks  between  the  storage  tank 
and  the  engine  (Fig.  3),  the  storage  tan 
being  covered  thickly  with  asbestos  laggingJ 
and  thus  permitting  but  very  slow  radiation 
at  this  point. 

The  cooling  and  storage  tanks  are  locat 
on  the  north  side  of  the  power  housej 
between  it  and  the  hotel  where  little  suii| 
strikes  them.  By  reference  to  Fig,  3,  it  iS 
seen  that  the  six  cooling  tanks  are  each  pro-< 
vided  w^ith  a  three-way  by-pass  valve,  whtchi 
allows  any  or  all  of  these  tanks  to  be  cut] 
in  or  out  of  the  circulating  system.  This! 
provides  for  periods  w^hen  hot  water  is  beingJ 
used  rapidly  in  the  hotel,  and  can  be  supplied] 
as  rapidly. 

Rocklcdge  is  not  supplied  w^th  a  gen- 
eral water  system.  Drinking  water,  which] 
is  pure  and  excellent,  but  somewhat  hard  J 
is  obtained  from  artesian  wells.  The  hotel] 
company  in  order  to  .supply  itself  with] 
soft  water,  has  constructed  a  reservoir  j 
about  500  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  hotdj 
having  a  storage  capacity  of  75,000  gallonsJ 
Water  is  pumped  from  a  large  surface  well  | 
located  on  the  far  side  of  the  reserv^oir,  being  I 
seepage  from  the  St.  Johns  River.  HaNingj 
percolated  through  many  miles  of  sandy 
soil  this  water  is  quite  clear  and  soft. 


Fig*  3.     Tanka  for  Reducing  Temperature 
of  Cooling  Water 


From  levels  taken  by  the  writer  it  wS^ 
ascertained  that  the  bottom  of  the  reser\^ir  j 
was  about  8  ft.  above  top  water  in  the  | 
hotel.  The  reservoir  being  10  ft.  deep  a, 
good  average  head  was  always  available  atJ 
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the  highest  discharge  in  the  hotel.  Such 
conditions  made  a  ^avity  system  for  hot 
water  circulation  very  easy  of  achievement; 
for  in  order  to  keep  the  system  full,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  tap  the  main  from  the 
re5er\"oir  at  the  engine  level  for  connection 
to  the  tanks,  and  to  construct  a  vent  pipe  above 
the  storage  tank  to  a  height  slightly  above 
maximuai  high  water  in  the  reservoir. 
This  vent  pipe  constitutes  a  relief  against 
surges  in  the  hot  water  system,  and  provides 
a  constant  and  ready  escape  for  any  steam 
which  might  collect  in  the  storage  tank  and 
canst'  trouble. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  method  of  supply- 
ing hot  water  in  the  hotel  has  saved  the 
proprietors  practically  the  entire  cost  of  a 
separately  fired  boiler  and  its  installation, 
together  with  the  entire  cost  of  fuel  which 
such  a  boiler  would  consume;  since  it  will  be 
understood  that  to  maintain  this  supply  of 
hot  water  from  the  engine  cylinders  requires 
no  additional  expenditure  of  gasolene. 

To  the  most  critical  this  plant  in  its  class 
should  appeal  as  a  model  of  excellence  in 
design  and  application;  and  at  this  date 
we  are  able  to  report  that  the  entire  system 
has  given  excellent  results. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  TEST  MAN 

(contrihutedI 


I  We  arc  glad  to  be  able   to  publish  this 

month  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  contri- 
butions which  we  propose  to  publish  regularly 
under   the   title   of   **The    Diary  of  a   Test 
'      Man/*     Earlier  in  the  year  full  particulars 
with  regard  to  this  matter  were  circailatcd 
throughout  all  the  General  Electric  testing 
I      shops »     The  first  set  of  contributions  which 
appear  below  give  but  a  small  idea  of  the  scope 
which  may  be  embraced  by  the  series.   It  is  our 
intention  to  make  this  a  regular  feature  of 
the  paper;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  men 
engaged  on  the  test,  we  hope  to  publish  in 
this  manner  a  serial  story  which  will  be  of 
considerable  service    to   college  men,   young 
j      engineers  and  central  station  operators, 
I  Ex- testers   are   in\nted    to    send    us    short 

accounts  of  their  test  experiences,  which  we 
^^may  use  in  this  section  of  the  paper;  while 
^■mre  would  also  mention  that  we  are  anxious 
^■o  secure  contributions  from  outside  con- 
^Htniction  men  with  regard  to  their  experiences 
|^"on  construction  work. 


No.  1.     Pumping  Back  Tests 

My  first  impression  of  the  test  was  one  of 
jumble  of  wires  and  whirling  machinery.  I 
ry  soon  learned  to  respect  the  "white  tape ** 
and  to  regard  the  "red  tape/'  In  those  days 
all  wiring  and  connections  to  machines  were 
worked  out  by  the  boys»  and  there  were  no 
plug  receptacles  or  snap  s\^itches,  so  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  present  day  test 
man,  I  remember  the  first  machine  to  which 
I  was  assigned  was  a  5  h,p.  induction  motor, 
and  I  was  as  proud  of  running  that  machine 
then  as  later  when  larger  machines  came  to 
my  lot.     I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  an 


early  transfer  to  the  larger  test;  and  my 
feelings  when  introduced  to  the  machines  in 
this  Iniilding  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
ones  were  very  much  the  same  as  a  villager's 
on  his  first  \isit  to  New  York  when  beholding 
the  skyscrapers. 

It  was  in  tliis  test  that  my  best  experience 
was  gained;  and  I  particularly  recall  the 
dithculty  in  those  times  of  testing  large 
quarter-phase  machines.  In  one  instance 
we  received  for  test  on  the  same  day  one  750 
kw.  quarter-phase  synchronous  motor- 
generator  set,  a.c.-d.c,  two  501)  kw.  in- 
duction motor-generator  sets,  and  one  700 
kw,  cngine-driv^en  quarter- phase  generator. 
The  direct  current  machine  on  the  synchro- 
nous motor  set  was  550  volts  and  the  direct 
current  machines  of  the  induction  motor  sets 
were  150  volts  each,  while  the  voltage  of  the 
700  kw.  engine-driven  generator  was  220 
alternating  current,  that  of  the  synchronous 
motor  2300,  and  the  induction  motors  5400. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  machines,  to  use  12  trans- 
formers in  multiple  with  auto -transformer  con- 
nection, stepping  up  from  220  volts  to  2300 
and  5400,  respectively.  The  direct  current 
generator  being  slow  speed  had  to  be  direct 
connected  to  a  fairly  slow  speed  motor,  and 
this  motor  so  arranged  as  to  obtain  the 
heaviest  field  current  possible,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  that  of  the  generator. 
As  the  production  on  the  machines  was  in 
the  greatest  kind  of  hurry  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  test  in  the  method  out- 
lined, which  did  not  afford  sufficient  capacity 
to  enable  the  machines  to  be  started  from  the 
alternating  current  sides  at  the  same  time. 
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The  direct  current  sides  of  the  machines 
were  arranged  in  the  following  manner  in 
order  to  pump  back.  The  two  loO  volt 
machines  in  series,  were  connected  through 
a  water  box  with  the  direct  current 
end  of  the  synchronous  motor  set.  The 
complete  arrangements  were,  therefore, 
somewhat  complicated,  and  the  method  of 
testing  was  as  follows:  Two  induction  motor 
sets  WTre  started,  one  after  the  other, 
then  disconnected  hurriedly  and  the  syn- 
chronous motor  set  started.  As  soon  as 
this  set  obtained  sufficient  sj)eed,  its  field 
was  closed  and  the  switches  on  the  induction 
motors  were  again  connected  to  the  line.  The 
synchronous  motor  field  at  this  time  was 
increased  sufficiently  to  cause  enough  leading 
current  to  flow  to  counteract  somewhat  the 
heavy  lagging  current  taken  by  the  induction 
motors.  After  several  attempts  all  the  sets 
were  started  and  we  proceeded  to  load  the 
direct  current  end  in  the  following  way:  the 
fields  of  all  direct  current  machines  were 
excited  and  by  means  of  the  water  box  were 
equalized  sufficiently  to  parallel  the  direct 
current  ends.  It  then  became  a  question  of 
adjusting  the  water  box  and  fields  of  the  direct 
current  machines,  so  as  to  obtain  full  load 
by  pumping  back. 

Many  incidents  occurred  during  this  test. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  machines 
involved  and  the  many  adjustments  required, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  twelv^e  men  during 
the  heat  run,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  all 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  the  test 
was  completed. 

No.  2.     Core  Loss  and  Copper  Loss  of  Transformers 

Transformer  testing  is  probably  as  inter- 
esting as  any  other  form  of  testing,  and  a  man 
will  be  able  to  take  better  advantage  of  his 
time  on  other  sections  of  alternating  current 
apparatus,  if  he  has  first  gone  thoroughly 
into  the  behavior  of  transformers.  I  cite  the 
following  case  as  it  shows  a  method  of  taking 
a  heat  run  on  a  number  of  similar  transformers 
slightly  off  the  l)eaten  track,  and  which  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  others  engaged  in 
transformer  testing  work. 

The  job  on  hand  was  to  test  six  30  kw. 
single-])hase  transformers  having  a  ratio  of 
400  to  ()()00  volts.  The  usual  w^ay  would  be 
to  take  the  heat  run  with  the  transformers 
arranged  in  two  groups,  each  group  being 
delta  connected;  but  as  we  were  placed  at 
the  time  we  found  it  more  convenient  to  test 
all  the  six  at  the  same  time:  For  supplying 
the  core  loss  and  copper  loss  current  of  the 


six  transformers,  two  alternators  were  avail- 
able. We  connected  the  six  low  tension  sides 
in  parallel  across  the  first  alternator;  and  the 
high  tension  sides  we  divided  up  into  three 
pairs,  connecting  the  windings  in  each  pair 
so  as  to  buck  one  another,  and  thus  giving 
z.ero  voltage  across  each  pair  of  high  tension 
windings  connected  in  parallel  in  this  manner. 
These  three  pairs  we  then  took  and  placed  in 
I)arallel  across  the  second  alternator. 

As  far  as  the  actual  readings  were  con- 
cerned, the  low  tension  voltage  was  set  at 
400  volts  on  the  first  alternator,  and  the 
second  alternator  was  adjusted  to  give  normal 
full  load  current  of  5  amperes  in  each  pair 
of  high  tension  windings.  The  total  current 
taken  from  this  alternator  was,  therefore,  15 
ami)eres;  and  the  passage  of  this  current  in 
each  high  tension  winding,  of  course,  induced 
normal  full  load  current  in  the  corresponding 
low  tension  winding.  This  condition  was 
therefore  obtained  without  placing  any  heavy 
load  on  the  first  generator  used  to  supply 
nomial  voltage  for  core  loss. 

One  batch  of  transformers  was  tested  in 
this  manner;  but  on  the  following  day  when 
six  similar  transformers  were  on  hand,  it  was 
obvious  as  soon  as  the  low  tension  core  loss 
voltage  was  applied  that  something  was 
wrong.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  volts  up  on  the  first  alternator,  and  after 
some  hunting  around,  we  found  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
polarity  of  one  of  the  high  tension  windings. 
The  result  was  that  in  this  particular  pair 
the  two  high  tension  windings  w^ere  connected 
so  as  to  add  their  voltages  instead  of  bucking; 
and  since  this  pair  was  connected  in  parallel 
with  two  other  jmirs,  the  resultant  added 
voltage  was  virtually  shorted  on  the  two 
other  parallel  circuits.  The  fault  was  noted 
in  time  and  the  connection  remade;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  first  alternator  had  been 
of  sufficient  ca])acity  to  carry  the  overload 
and  the  excitation  had  been  suddenly  applied, 
the  heavy  resultant  voltage  induced  by  the 
faulty  connection  in  the  high  tension  wind- 
ings, would  have  set  up  a  heavy  current, 
sufficient  to  burn  out  the  transformers  in 
this  i:)articular  pair. 

In  taking  core  loss  and  copper  loss  tests  on 
transformers,  there  is  always  plenty  of  room 
for  faulty  connections  and  the  results  are 
very  frequently  disastrous. 

No.  3.     A  Lesson  in  Significant  Figures 

I  have  been  working  with  the  Company 
for  a  year  and  until  the  other  day  I  thought 
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I  was  getting  along  very  well.  To  be  sure, 
I  had  made  a  few  short  circuits  as  the  result 
of  wrong  connections,  and  in  other  ways 
received  a  moderate  amount  of  calling  down; 
but  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  doing 
as  well  as,  and  perhaps  a  Httle  better  than,  the 
next  man.  This  feehng  of  satisfaction  was 
probably  increased  by  being  delegated  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  to  special  test  work. 

\VTiy  should  I  have  forgotten  today  the 
work  in  college  and  the  almost  numberless 
times  our  old  professor  repeated  to  us  that  a 
long  string  of  figures  after  a  decimal  point  is 
meaningless,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worse 
than  useless,  unless  the  instruments  or  data 
on  which  the  decimal  figures  are  based,  are 
all  as  accurate  as  the  final  answer  would 
indicate? 

Word  came  down  from  the  office  that  one 
of  the  engineers  washed  a  hurry-up  test  on 
some  special  connections  of  transformers, 
to  ascertain,  or  more  pro!>ably  to  verify,  some 
effects  of  both  direct  and  alternating  currents 
in  the  same  transformer  windings  at  the  same 
time. 

From  the  data  given  us  for  making  the  test, 
it  should  also  have  been  obvious  that  quick 
results  showing  the  general  nature  of  the 
combination  desired,  rather  than  any  close 
values  of  current,  voltage,  etc.,  were  wanted, 
as  the  transformers  brought  together  for  the 
test  were  not  of  the  same  class  as  those  to  be 
used  on  the  job  for  which  the  information 
was  wanted.  However,  since  the  engineer 
from  the  office  had  only  time  to  look  over  the 
apparatus  and  read  one  or  two  of  the  instru- 
ments, it  was  left  that  I  should  complete  the 
test  and  make  a  report  to  him.  I  can  now 
see  that  my  zeal  to  make  a  good  showing  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  one  of  the 
ammeters  that  we  were  using  in  the  test  was 
tagged  with  the  correction  factor  1.0167. 
I  had  a  column  of  about  twenty  readings 
from  this  instrument.  Picking  up  my  slide 
rule,  I  soon  realized  I  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  figures  in  that  way,  so  began  multiply- 
ing out  the  readings  by  the  correction  factor. 
When  I  had  about  a  dozen  of  these  multi- 
plications done,  word  came  that  the  engineer 
was  leaving  town  \\ithin  half  an  hoiu-,  and 
wished  to  see  the  figures. 

After  some  delay,  I  hurried  to  the  office. 
Apparently  the  column  of  figures  was  the  first 
thing  that  caught  the  engineer's  eye.  He 
asked  me  what  sort  of  ammeter  I  was  using 
that  would  show  a  change  in  current  of  only 
I     one  part  in  something  like  one  miUion.     I  saw 


^ 


immediately  that  I  had  queered  myself 
on  this  particular  job;  but  there  was  still  the 
correction  tag  on  the  instnmient.  However, 
the  only  comfort  received  from  bringing 
forward  this  tag  was  that  a  new  man  in  the 
standardizing  laboratory  received  perhaps 
an  even  more  definite  setback  than  I  had 
experienced. 

The  end  of  this  episode  was  that  the  engin- 
eer said  a  lot  of  things  about  using  yard 
sticks  to  measure  the  diameter  of  a  steel  shaft 
within  a  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  various 
other  things  which,  to  repeat,  would  be 
merely  going  over  again  what  I  knew  perfectly 
well  we  had  receivetl  at  college.  The  only 
difference  seemed  to  be  that  while  we  were 
getting  it  in  the  lecttire-roomt  we  thotight  it 
advisable  to  remember  long  enough  to  pass 
an  examination;  while  today  I  realize  that 
failure  to  remember  has  cost  the  company 
money,  and  temporarily  checked  my  half 
formed  notions  to  ask  for  a  transfer  from  the 
test  to  the  office  engineering  force. 

No.  4.      A   Compass  as  Slip    Meter   Tor  Induction 
Motors 

The  slip  of  an  induction  motor  with  wountl 
rotor  and  slip  rings  can  be  measured  by 
connecting  an  aperiodical  ammeter  between 
two  of  the  rings,  or,  after  the  slip  rings  have 
been  short  circuited,  by  connecting  the  leads 
of  a  galvanometer  to  two  slip  rings.  The 
galvanometer  or  the  ammeter,  provided  the 
latter  is  polarized,  will  then  make  a  number 
of  complete  oscillations,  depending  on  the 
frequency  of  the  secondary  current. 

We  were  one  day  making  this  test  when  we 
found  that  the  galvanometer,  which  was 
standing  quite  near  to  the  motor,  started  to 
swing  with  a  regidar  oscillation  before  the 
leads  had  been  connected  up  to  the  slip  rings. 
Kecj>ing  the  load  on  the  motor  constant,  we 
further  discovered  that  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations of  the  galvanometer  did  not  change, 
no  matter  whether  the  leads  were  connected 
to  the  slip  rings  or  not.  These  oscillations 
we  found  to  be  caused  by  the  leakage  field 
of  the  rotor  current,  the  magnetic  path  of 
which  lies  partly  through  the  air,  partly 
through  the  end  shield  bearing  and  shaft;  and 
the  indications  on  the  ammeter  which  we 
obtained  showed  that  the  field  leakage 
extends  further  into  the  air  than  one  woiUd 
usually  suppose.  From  these  readings,  given 
the  frequency  of  the  secondary  current,  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  calculate  the  slip  of  the 
motor. 

We  afterwards  tested  a  squirrel  cage  motor 
in   a  similar  way,  and    found  this  method 
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extremely  accurate,  provided  the  number  of 
oscillations  was  not  too  hi^h  to  he  easily  read. 
It  becomes,  of  course,  a  difficult  matter  to 
count  these  oscillations  if  the  needle  is 
swinging  very  rapidly;  with  a  2.')  cycle  motor, 
the  slip  can  be  more  easily  determined  by  this 
method  than  is  the  case  with  a  ()()  cycle 
machine.  For  instance,  with  .")  per  cent,  slip, 
the  needle  will  make  75  oscihations  per 
minute  with  a  2.")  cycle  motor,  against  180 
oscillations  per  minute  with  a  (iO  cycle  motor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  galvanom- 
eter for  measuring  these  osciHations,  as  a 
pocket  compass  will  answer  the  puri)ose 
admirably.  In  applying  this  method  we 
usually  laid  a  small  comj^ass  on  the  bearing 
housing  of  the  motor. 

If  0  =  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the 
magnet  needle  during  /  seconds, /2  =  fre(juency 


of   the   rotor   current,   A  =  frequency   of  the 
line    current,    and    5  =  slip     of     the     motor, 

then 


and 


h-  — 


It  is  not  claimed  that  the  method  described 
above  gives  a  more  accurate  measurement 
of  slip  than  the  standard  method  employed 
in  testing  shops,  in  which  a  slip  meter  is  used: 
but  in  cases  of  outside  testing,  where  one  of 
these  meters  is  not  at  hand,  or  where  the 
necessary  gears  for  motors  of  different  num- 
ber of  poles  are  not  available,  the  method  i^? 
of  verv  considerable  service. 


A.  I.  E.  E.  CONVENTION  1911 


We  have  space  only  for  a  short  notice  of 
the  1911  convention  of  the  A.I.E.ii).  which 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  (Chicago,  from 
June  2()th  to  3()th  inclusive.  The  attendance 
at  Chicago,  which  fmally  was  in  excess  of  900, 
far  surpassed  the  numbers  recorded  at  any 
previous  convention  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Pope  during  the  convention 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  a  ])osition  which 
he  has  occupied  for  20  years.  Perhaps  the 
best  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  his  long 
years  of  service  is  to  be  found  in  thc^  healthy 
condition  of  the  Society  at  the  ])resent  stage 
of  its  develoj)ment. 

An  attractive  list  of  visits  to  i)laces  of 
electrical  interest  in  the  neighborhood  was 
arranged,  and  included  excursions  to  the 
Hawthorn  works  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  the  generating  stati(;ns  of  tlie 
Commonwealth  Edison  Com])any,  and  the 
plant  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company  at  Ciary, 
Indiana.  Owing  to  the  imwieldy  size  of  the 
party,  it  was  found  imi)Ossil)le  in  the  case 
of  the  visit  to  (lary  to  conduct  all  the  dele- 
gates over  the  interior  of  the  various  l)uild- 
ings;  and  the  ins])ection  was  therefore  con- 
fined to  a  comprehensive  circular  tour  of 
the  whole  works  layout,  including  the  coke 
oven  plant,  j)ower  houses,  blast  furnaces, 
open  hearths,  and  mills.  An  invitation  was 
courteously  extended  by  the  management 
to  members  of  the  Institute  to  visit  the 
plant  in  smaller  parties,  with  a  view  to  a 
detailed  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the 
various  buildings. 


The  business  of  the  various  meetings  fol- 
lowed broadly  the  Hues  indicated  in  the 
advance  program,  and  nearly  all  of  the  ;^5 
papers  presented  were  of  exce])tional  interest 
and  ability.  Lists  of  papers  are  sometimes 
deceptive,  and  the  value  of  a  session  often 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  discussion 
which  follows  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
Judged  from  this  standpoint,  the  convention 
will  i)robably  rank  as  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute,  since  at  those 
sessions  devoted  to  the  deliberation  of  ques- 
tions of  really  paramount  importance  at  the 
present  date,  vigorous,  thorough  and  jx^rti- 
nenl  discussions  of  the  subject  in  hand  were 
evoked,  which  will  provide  very  valuable 
data  in  the  pages  of  the  Transactions. 

Some  thirty  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's engineers  were  present  at  the  con- 
vention, many  of  whom  made  u.seful  con- 
tributions to  the  various  disctissions  which 
took  place.  In  addition  to  this,  the  following? 
]3a]3ers  were  among  those  presented: 

The  Development  of  the  Modem  Central 

vStation,  bv  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz. 
Tests  of  Oil'  Circtiit  Breakers,      by  E.  B. 

Merriam. 
Induction    Machines    for    Heavy    Single- 
Phase    Motor    Service,    by    E.    F.    W. 
Alexanderson. 
The   Law  of  Corona  and   the    Dielectric 

Strength  of  Air,  by  F.  W.  Peek,  Jr. 
The  Application  of  Current  Transformers  in 
Three-Phase  Circuits,  by  J.  R.  Craighead. 
Lightning  Protection,  by  Prof.  E.  E.  F. 
Creighton. 
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CENTRAL  STATION   DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  the 

electric  power  supply  system  of  the  future 

is  going  to  be  like,  but  it  is  not  everyone  who 

is  competent  to  do  so,  with  any  prospect  of 

giving  a  forecast  even  approximately  correct. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  steps 

in    the    evolution    of    the    modern    central 

station  is  required,  which  cannot  be  obtained 

from  a  ciu'sory  perusal  of  the  history  of  its 

development.     The  evolution   has  not  been 

^by  a  succession   of  easy  stages— a  natural 

y^olution;  but  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 

listinci     steps,     each     one     marking     some 

difficulty  of  a  definite  nature,  encountered, 

studied  and  finally  overcome.     The  men  who, 

in  the  past,  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 

overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  have  thus 

^-largely    assisted    in    nursing    the    art    along 

^■through    its  developmental   stage,   are  in   a 

^■position  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 

^Henis  which  are  to-day  waiting  for  solution, 

^Rand  hence  can  form  a  fairly  acctirate  conjec- 

Ifttu'e  as  to  the  main  lines  along  which  future 

progress  will  be  made. 

In   the  paper  which   he  presented  before 

nc    A.LE.E.    at    its    1911    Convention    at 

Chicago,  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmctz  discussed  the 

levelopmtmt  of  the  modem  central  station. 

le  concluded   with   a  statement  as   t  i   the 

iture,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  all  modem 

antral  station  development  is  tending,  and 

the  two  problems  of  prime  importance  which 

ive  to   he  succ€*ssfully  solved.     This  con- 

lusion  reads  as  follows: — 

"We  must  realize  that  in  the  direct  line 

the  modem  central  station  development 

an  extension  of  the  power  supply  to  that 

[>f  an  entire  state  or  a  number  of  states,  from 

few  huge  main  stations  near  the  centers  of 

Dwer  demand,  and  numerous  smaller  outly- 

ig  stations,  with  the  entire  system  operating 

s>Tichronism    through    fc*eders    and    tie- 

^nes,  in  which  the  power  flow  fluctuates  in 

lount  and  in  direction,  and  of  which  very 

Dw  are  sufficient   to  pull  stations  together 

into  synchronism,  but  just  sufllicient  to  keep 


them  in  s>Tichronism,  if  the  speed  regulation 
of  their  prime  movers  is  independently 
maintained  very  closely  the  same. 

'*  These  then  are  the  two  problems  before 
the  modern  central  station:  The  localization 
.of  any  disturbance  by  power  limiting  react- 
ances,  and  the  synchronous  operation  over 
lines  of  limited  power,  by  speed  control  of 
the  prime  movers.'* 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
these  concluding  paragraphs,  the  whole  paper 
should  be  carefully  studied*  The  above  extract 
gives  a  clear  and  authoritative  summing-up 
rjf  the  situation  as  regards  future  development. 

We  are  jniblishing  this  month  two 
articles  which  bear  directly  ufion  this  question ; 
the  first  is  a  further  contribution  to  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Steinmetsj,  prepared  specially 
for  this  paper,  on  power  Umiting  reactances, 
in  which  he  describes  their  functions  in 
greater  detail,  and  specifies,  by  means  of  a 
connection  diagram,  the  positions  in  which 
the  reactances  should  be  located  in  a  typical 
supply  system  in  order  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum of  protection.  While  the  matter  has 
been  under  discussion  for  some  years,  and 
the  necessity  for  such  reactances  has,  indeed, 
long  been  recognized,  it  is  only  recently  that 
they  have  been  installed  as  a  practical  device 
for  limiting  the  amount  of  power  which  can 
flow  into  a  fault.  The  reasons  for  the  delay 
are  clearly  set  out.  Their  design  has  pre- 
sented the  engineer  with  some  of  the  severest 
obstacles  which  he  is  ever  called  upon  to  face. 

The  second  article  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  is  concerned  vnth  the  remain- 
ing problem  which  is  involved  in  all  further 
development  of  electric  supply  on  a  large 
scale,  viz.,  the  parallel  operation  of  alternating 
current  generators,  or  systems.  This  article 
is  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Coulson,  Jr.,  and  constitutes 
one  part  of  the  series  of  papers  we  are  pub- 
lishing on  operating  troubles  of  alternating 
current  machiner>\  While  the  purjKtse  of 
the  article  is  primarily  to  incficate  how 
troubles  in  parallel  operation  may  be  avoided 
and  remedied,  it  considers  at  the  same  time 
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tint  OOWflitiOO^  WlQCh  nsnSl   i>'^:    iw-      m   « jfiitrr 

tliat  MlMactory  operatkm  may  be  esisured; 
mod  etmaidtrsLtAt  attetition  is  0ren  to  the 
qUHtfOfO  of  the  Hnldiig-ttp  of  mdhndual 
central  stations  (or  snpplytog  vast  aicas 
with  ekctfic  service. 

With  the  akl  of  a  few  simple  diagrams, 
%tr,  Cotilson  tQustratei  the  ntcessity  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  reactance  to  increase 
the  syDchroniztfig  power  of  two  alternators; 
and  proceed!!  from  thu  to  the  conditions 
which  art-  met  wh*  •  ^ower  houses  are 

cofm*'f'^^)  tos^ether  tie-lines  of  com- 

par;r  fow     rtiictance.     Here     se\'eral 

fact'  I   have  close  consideration,  one 

of  the  j/nndpal  hcinjj  the  size  of  tie-line 
which  fthf/uld  V>c  allowed.  Since  the  s>-n^ 
chfrmizinj;  current,  or  cross  current,  which 
the  tie-Imes  have  to  carry  is  additional  to 
their  normal  current,  it  must,  for  economical 
ojxrration,  }>c  kept  within  as  small  limits 
an  fK>*^sih!e,  and  hence  the  solution  to  the 
1  mu^'^t  }xt  toimil  in  synchronous 
-  11^'  of  the  prime-movers, 

VVh<*n  employing  external  reactances,  in 
the  above  manner,  for  counter  acting  the 
effect  of  hi^h  resistance  tic-lines,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  anumfit  of  reactance  which  should  be 
inserted.  While  the  percentage  of  the  cross- 
current which  is  synchronizing  current 
inrn-ascs  \^nth  reactance,  the  absolute  value 
of  the  resultant  cross-current,  and  hence 
that  of  the  synchronizing  component  of  this 
rcHiiltanl ,  flerreases. 

EtECTRICITY  IN  THE  COAL  MINING  AND 
THE  STEEL  INDUSTRIES 

With  this  issue  wc  arc  commendng  two 
series  of  pa|iers  dealing  with  the  applietition 
of  eleetrieily  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
and    the    steel    industry* 

On  i»age  .'lil7  Mr*  John  Liston  commences 
an  exhaustive  [Kiper  Cdvering  electricity 
in  coal  mines.  Included  in  tlic  scope  of  this 
paper  will  be  electric*  mine  locomotives, 
hoiHts,  f  jumps,  ventilating  fans,  air-ecmi- 
pressors^  rock*  and  coal -crushers,  coal-cutters, 
Ipn^aker  and  lii>ple  drive,  including  conveyors, 
piiking'taliles»  etc.»  with  descriptions  of 
typical  installations  in  both  anthracite  and 
IntuttiiTiuus  TnitH*s,  This  series  will  extend 
over  approximately  four  issues. 

The  series  on  elect ricity  in  the  steel  industry 
will  c<iver  the  use  of  electricity  in  ore  unload- 
ing and  ore  hiinilling;  coal -conveyors,  coal- 
(Tushers  atul  coke-ovens;  the  blast  in 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  furnaces,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  centrifugiil  compressor; 


ekctrk!  motors  and  antactLLALii^  >.^  Liirol 

tnent  for  the  operatiim  of  wiocts  types  of 

roOii^'min.      Beades  descri|>tioni 

installatiofts  tOastrmtiiig  the  use  0( 

in   these  varkms  dfpartmeiits   o^   li^ 

industry,  ocmsiderabie  space  will  be  de 

in  the  rolling  mill  artid^^  to  a  theoretical 

coftsMieration  of  the  subject. 

The  first  paper  in  the  series^  published 
this  month,  is  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cheney, 
and  treats  of  the  use  of  fl\'wbeels  in  rollings 
mill  niotars.  The  consideration  of  the  fly- 
wheel problem  for  a  particular  motor  must 
eommcncc  with  a  study  of  the  load-cnrve. 
Next  must  be  determined  what  effect  a 
flj^wheel  of  practical  size  will  have  on  smooth- 
ing out  the  load,  and  the  effect  of  such  altera- 
tion of  the  load-cur\  e  on  the  motor  and  on  the 
supply  system.  From  these  considerations 
it  can  be  determined  whether  the  use  of  a 
flv^'heel  is  warranted  or  not,  and  also  wliat 
size  of  flywheel  will  result  in  maximiun 
economy  and  advantage.  Typical  load- 
cur\"es  are  shown  in  the  article  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  studv-ing  the  problem^  w^hile 
a  number  of  illustrations  are  also  giveiv 
showing  flywheel  motors  as  installed  for 
actual    operation. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  TEST   MAN 

The  first  set  of  contributions  to  tliis  series 
gave    some    idea    of    the    kind    of    matter 
that    we    desire    to    secure.        The    second 
instalment,   appearing    in   this   issue^   shows 
a   considerable  imi)rovement;    and    to    men 
on  the  test  and  others  who,  while  perfect  iy 
willing   to  send   in  descriptions  of  tests  and 
other  experiences,  are  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
the  class  of  contributions  which  we  are  look-j 
ing  for,  we  can  give  no  belter  advice  than  toj 
refer  them  to  the  detailed  description  of  the 
pump-back   test    on    two    frequency-changer  j 
sets,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Broderson,  on  page  443.^ 
This  description,  studied  in  conjunction  with. 
the  cut  illustrating  the  test,  and  the  wiring] 
diagram  of  the  machines  and  testing  tables, 
l>resents    a    very    complete    and    interestinj: 
record  of  a  somewhat  complicated   test,  ofl 
a  kind  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  text ' 
jjook  on  the  subject. 

We  also  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  of , 
stating    that    this   section   of   the    paper  kj 

thrown    open    to    all,    whether    testers,   ex j 

testers  or  not ;  as  our  purpose,  in  conducting 
this  series,  is  to  furnish  practical  informa- 
tion which  shall  be  of  ser\ice»  as  well  as 
interest,  to  men  engaged  in  any  department 
of  jiractical  electrical  work. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  COAL  MINES 
By  John  Liston 


The  maj^niludc  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  1910  the  total  production 
of  coal  was  approximately  500,000,000  net 
tons,  of  which  amount  more  than  74,000,000 
gross  tons  was  anthracite,  while  the  output  for 
the  bituminoiis  mines  exceeded  415,000,000 
net  tons. 

In  view*  of  these  figures  it  is  evident  that 
the    power    requirements    of    this    industry 


uses  of  steam  power  should  tend  toward  a 
very  widespread  use  of  engines  of  various 
types  for  hoisting,  pumping,  ventilation, 
surface  haulage,  and  the  driving  of  con- 
veyors, breakers,  tipples,  etc.  The  use  of 
steam  in  the  mines  has,  however,  always 
been  both  difficult  and  costly,  and  in  even 
the  most  limited  application  underground 
it  serves  to  diminish  the  factor  of  safety 
in  an  industry  in  which  potential  danger  to 
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represent  an  annual  outlay  of  such  propor- 
tions as  to  justify  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
of  all  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  applying  the  energy  required 
for  the  numerous  mechanical  aids  which 
H  have  become  indispensable  to  the  modern 
^f   working  of  coal  mines. 

^^        It  w^as  unavoidable  in   the  early  days  of 
I         the  industry  that  the  low  cost  of  fuel  and 


workmen  must  always  be  a  matter  of  primary 
imixirtance. 

Compressed  air  for  imderground  work 
met  some  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
steam,  and  as  a  result  was  extensively  used 
for  this  class  of  work  until  the  advent  of 
electrical  service,  which  at  once  rendered 
possible  the  application  of  a  single  form  of 
power  to  all  classes  of  machinery,  both  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  mine  itself. 
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The  use  of  electricity  in  coal  mining  is 
not  new,  as  it  has  been  employed  to  a  limited 
extent  for  many  years,  but  the  rapid  extension 
which- has  recently  characterized  itsappHcation 
is  due  to  several  causes,  the  more  important 
of  which  can  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

First,  the  improved  efficiencies  of  modern 
electrical  machinery  in  general,  and  the 
increasing  use  of  alternating  current  with  its 
greater  flexibility  in  transmission  over  dis- 
tances that  are  beyond  the  economical 
Hmit  of  direct  current  distribution, 

Second,  the  specialization  of  the  electrical 
manufacturing  companies'  engineers  on   the 


Fifth,  the  necessity  for  the  development] 
of  coal  fields  in  which  the  geological  condi- 
tions were  such  that  the  mines  could  not  bel 
economically  operated  by  the  older  methods;] 
and    the    continually    increasing    distances] 
between    the    working    faces    and    delivery* 
points  in  mines  already  in  operation  which  ] 
tended  to  render  electric  haulage  practically 
imperative. 

That  the  above  causes  arc  all  given  the! 
practical    consideration    which    their    effect  | 
on  operating  costs  so  fully  merits,  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  recent 
coal    mining    developments    of    appreciable 
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power  requirements  peculiar  to  coal  mine 
operation. 

Third,  the  growing  appreciation  by  the 
engineers  of  the  mining  companies  of  the 
advantages  of  electrical  power  and  their 
active  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  entailed  by  special  conditions. 

Fourth,  the  notable  operating  economies 
which  have  resulted  in  numerous  installa* 
tions  utilizing  electric  power,  even  under 
the  severest  service  conditions,  and  the 
attainment  in  practically  every  case  of 
an  increased  output  for  a  given  power  con- 
sumption. 


size  electricity  has  been  adopted  as  a  source 
of  applied  power  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

In  many  of  the  older  workings  it  has  been 
found  that  true  economy  would  sanction 
the  scrapping  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
steam  power  equipment  and  its  replacement 
by  a  centrally  located  generating  station. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  engineers 
of  the  mining  companies  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  inherent  economy  of  electric  service 
and  its  practically  universal  applicability* 
and  are,  therefore,  disinclined  to  supersede 
older  equipment  which,  while  not  so  economical 
in  operation,  has  still  proven  of  practical  us«:'» 
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As  a  logical  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  electricity  in  coal  mining,  this  article 
will  contain : 

First,  a  general  statement  covering  the 
advantages  of  electric  drive  for  all  classes 
of  coal  mining  machinery. 

Second,  typical  examples  of  the  application 
of  motors;  the  use  of  both  alternating  and 
direct  current  generators,  mot  or- generator 
sets,  rotary  converters,  etc.,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  conditions  affecting  alternating  and 
direct  current  transmission. 

Third,    descriptions   of   installations   illus- 

trating    the   extent    to    which    various    coal 

mine  operators  in   both    the  anthracite  and 

^bitimiinous  fields  have  electrified  their  plants. 


of  boiler  or  condenijing  water,  the  handling 
of  fuel  and  disposal  of  waste,  etc.,  practically 
regardless  of  the  relative  location  of  the 
various  points  at  which  the  power  is  to  be 
applied. 

The  use  of  electricity  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  long  lines  of  steam  or  air  piping, 
which  are  expensive  to  install  and  maintain, 
and  with  which  the  danger  of  breakdown 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
working  pressures  increase  with  every  exten- 
sion of  the  service.  For  these  conditions 
electricity  substitutes  a  simple  and  thoroughly 
flexible  system  of  transmitting  power  by 
means  of  conductors  which  can  be  easily 
rtm  and  rapidly  extended  to  meet  changes 
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Advantages  of  Electric  Power 

In  an  electrically -operated  mine  or  group 
of  mines  all  the  machinery  may  be  served 
from  a  single  power  plant,  thereby  obtaining 
economies  inherent  in  central  station  practice 
by  the  use  of  large  and  highly  efficient  prime 
movers  and  generating  units.  The  cost  of 
supervision  and  maintenance  is  thereby  reduced 
and  continuity  of  service  insured  by  being  able 
to  carry  temporary  overloads  on  a  portion 
of  the  generating  equipment  in  the  event 
of  injury  or  failure  to  any  unit,  or  by  providing 
a  reasonable  capacity  in  generators  normally 
held  in  reserve  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  central  station  may  be  located  and 
constructed  solely  with  a  view  to  the  most 
economical  generation  of  power,  the  supply 


involved  in  the  progress  of  development,  and 
which  are  not  affected  by  temperature  varia- 
tion and  are  not  liable  to  mechanical  injury 
nor  to  breakage  due  to  floods  or  shifting 
ground.  They  can  be  safely  used  in  places 
where  steam  lines  w*ould  introduce  an  element 
of  danger,  and  finally^  they  can  in  many 
instances  be  run  in  shafts  or  bore  holes  already 
in  use  for  other  purposes  without  occupying 
room  that  could  be  otherwise  utilized. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  efficiencies 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  engineers 
of  some  mining  companies  in  the  operation 
of  carefully  constructed  steam  lines,  the 
investment  and  operating  expense  of  this 
method  has  been  so  heavy  that  resort  to 
the    altemativ^e    of    separate    boiler    plants 
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even  in  comparatively  closely  grouped  devel- 
opmeots  has  been  found  necessary. 

With  electrically  equipped  mines  this 
problem  does  not  exist,  and  many  coal 
mining  companies  are  at  present  economically 
distributing  current  from  central  stations  over 
transmission  lines  of  more  than  10  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  systems  for 
distances  approximately  twice  as  great. 

In  the  application  of  electric  motors  to 
the  various  machines  the  characteristics 
of  modern  types  of  both  alternating  and 
direct  current  motors  are  such  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  they  can  be  direct 
connected   or   direct   geared    to    the   driving 


the  mechanical  retention  of  some  belts  and 
countershafts    is    still    necessary.     For   the^l 
driving  of  rock  and  coal  crushers  the  interpo-  S 
sition  of  belting  is  not  usually  considered  in 
modem  equipments^  as  the  motors  are  capable 
of  carrying   heavy  overloads  for   the    short] 
periods    during    which    they    are    liable    to 
occur  in  this  particular  service. 

Inasmuch  as  the  power  required  by  indi- 
vidual motors  can  be  readily  measured  by 
instruments  temporarily  connected  into  the 
circuit,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
machinery  in  the  best  operating  condition, 
as  any  excess  power  requirement  can  be 
readilv    detected    and    anv    defect    in    the 
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shaft,  thereby  eliminating  a  large  percentage 
of  the  friction  losses  and  repair  charges,  as 
well  as  the  first  cost  of  the  belting  and 
countershafts. 

It  is  also  possible  to  further  reduce  the 
power  losses  by  substituting  individual  drive 
in  the  sections  of  long  conveyor  or  scraper 
lines,  and  for  the  different  units  in  breakers 
and  tipples,  thereby  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  power  over  that  required  by  the 
older  method  of  group  operation  by  means 
of  engines.  In  the  case  of  motor^driven 
breakers,  the  saving  effected  in  belting  alone 
is  a  very  considerable  item;  but  due  to  the 
design  of  some  of  the  breakers  and  tipples, 


machinery  promptly  corrected.  The  motor 
applications  may  be  so  subdivided  that 
individual  sections  of  the  mine  or  the  colliery 
equipment  may  be  operated  with  a  minimum 
demand  on  the  power  station,  and  if  the 
generating  equipment  is  divided  in  two  or 
more  units  the  few  sections  of  the  machinery 
which  must  necessarily  be  maintained  in 
operation  during  a  shutdown — as  for  instance, 
the  ventilating  fans  or  pumping  sets — can 
be  run  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  power 
plant  in  service. 

The  flexibility  of  motor  drive  renders 
possible  the  use  of  portable  machiner\', 
and  additions  to  or  changes  in  the  location 
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of  existing  machines  can  easily  be  arranged 
for  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
operation  of  the  remainder  of  the  equipment. 

The  benefits  of  electric  lighting,  both  in 
the  mine  and  for  night  operations  on  the 
surface  and  for  signalling,  are  universally 
acknowledged,  and  electric  current  is  used 
for  these  purposes  even  in  mines  which  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  electric  power  service. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
various  applications  of  alternating  and  direct 
current  motors  to  mining  machinery  as  at 
present    used    in    both    the   anthracite   and 


is  the  most  compact  form  of  tractor  available. 
This  last  characteristic  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  underground  operations  w^here 
the  available  head  room  is  usually  limited 
and  where  the  cost  of  increasing 
height  along  a  road  way^^  it  her  by  brushing 
the  roof  or  taking  up  the  bottom,  would 
materially  increase  the  cost  of  mining. 
Except  in  special  cases  it  is  obvious  that 
steam  locomotives  cannot  safely  be  used  in 
the  mines,  and  the  compressed  air  type 
also  has  numerous  limiting  features.  It  can 
only  develop   an  average  efficiency  of  from 


Rotary  Converters  in  SabsUtion  in  Wood 

bituminous  coal  fields,  and  it  mil  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  notable  tendency  toward  the 
standardization  of  the  electrical  equipment 
and  the  use  of  polyphase  induction  and 
synchronous  motors  for  all  surface  operations 
with  the  exception  of  locomotive  haulage. 

Mine  Locomotives 

The  superiority  of  the  electric  locomotive 
for  mine  haulage  is  generally  conceded  and 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  its  high  efficiency,  mechanical  strength, 
dependabiUty  and  simplicity  of  control,  it 
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25  to  30  per  cent,  is  more  cumbersome 
than  the  electric  type  for  a  given  capacity, 
and  the  necessary  frequent  re-charging  of 
the  storage  tanks  involves  delays  which 
diminish  its  ser\aceability.  The  distance 
which  it  can  travel  on  one  charge  is  limited, 
and  as  its  first  cost  is  higher  and  its  mechani- 
cal strength  inferior  to  that  of  the  trolley 
type,  it  is  seldom  used  in  new^  installations 
and  has  been  very  generally  superseded  even 
in  mines  using  air  service  for  other  purposes. 
In  the  development  of  the  electric  mine 
locomotive  there  has  been  a  constant  improve- 
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mcnt  in  the  structural  details,  as  the  arduous 
ser\ice  conditions  which  are  normally  encoun- 
tered in  coal  mine  operation  have  become 
more  fully  understood  by  the  designing 
engineers.  Due  to  the  compact  and  heavy 
structure  necessitated  by  the  tractive  require- 
ments and  limited  head  room  in  which  it 
must  ordinarily  be  operated,  the  electric 
mine  locomotive  has  from  the  first  been 
unusually  strong  meehanicallyj  and  the  ear- 
liest locomotive  of  this  type  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  is  still  in  daily 
use  after  a  constant  servnce  of  22  years. 
Three    general    forms    are    now    commonly 


wliere  electric  service  coidd  be  obtained, 
inasmuch  as  a  single  locomotive  can  effectivel) 
displace  a  considerable  number  of  animals 
can  travel  faster,  requires  less  head 
room,  and  can  operate  24  hours  a  day 
required*  For  gatherings  howTver,  animali 
are  still  used  to  some  extent,  as  the  questioD 
of  their  replacement  in  this  service  by  gathe 
ing  locomotives  is  governed  by  such  a  diversitj 
of  operating  conditions  that  each  installatioaj 
must  in  effect  be  considered  as  a  separate 
problem. 

In  some  of  the  larger  mines  the  question'of 
comparative  operating  costs  for  each*group*c] 
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used;  i.e.,  the  straight  haulage,  the  cable 
reel  or  gathering,  and  the  combination  or 
crab  type.  The  standard  weights  range  from 
3  to  25  tons  and  for  low  vein  mines  the 
total  height  of  the  smaller  sizc*s  does  not 
exceed  27  inches.  The  economy  obtained 
in  the  use  of  the  straight  haulage  type  for 
delivering  trips  to  the  shaft,  slope,  entry, 
tipple  or  breaker  in  mines  ha\ang  reasonably 
long  haulage  is  generally  acknowledged,  and 
units  of  tWs  type  are  used  in  practically  all 
mines  where  electric  ser\4ce  is  available. 
For  the  main  haulage  in  mines  the  mule 
or  horse  has  been  almost  imiversallv  discarded 


workings  has  been  ignored,  and  cable  reel  loco-1 
motives  used  throughout  for  gathering,  simplrl 
on  account  of  their  greater  capacity,  reliabilityi 
and  general  convenience,  and  the  resulting  I 
increased  output  has  in  every  case  fully] 
justified  the  expenditure  involved  in-^the-J 
complete  abolition  of  animal  haulage. 

The  type  of  gathering  locomotive  developed  ' 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  consists  i 
of  a  reel  of  large  diameter  driven  throughj 
double  reduction  gearing  by  a  small  vertical  | 
series  wound  motor,  the  reel  being  supported 
by  the  motor  frame  and  rotating  on  ball  j 
bearings.     Friction    is    further    reduced    by 
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also  providing  the  aniiaturc  shaft  with  ball 
bearings.  This  motor  is  connected  directly 
across  the  line  and  is  equipped  with  a  perma- 
nent series  resistance  which  protects  it  from 
a  heavy  rush  of  current  when  the  locomotive 
is  standing  still. 

A  combined  switch  and  fuse  is  also  inserted 
in  the  circuit  for  protection  a^'ainst  short 
circuits  and  for  convenience  in  opening  the 
circuit  if  desired,  but  is  not  involved  in  any 
way  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  reel. 
The  motor  is  so  designed  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  permit  of  its  being  stalled  for 
any    length    of    time    without    overheating. 

After  the  cable  is  attached  to  the  trolley 
wire  and  the  locomotive  moves  forward  the 
unwinding  of  the  cable  causes  the  motor 
to  act  as  a  series  generator,  and  the  counter- 
torque  thus  developed  produces  sufficient 
tension  on  the  cable  to  cause  it  to  pay  out 


means  of  the  hoist  can  draw  the  loaded  cars 
U])  the  slopes  and  then  deliver  the  trips  to 
the  main  haulage  tracks.  On  short  slopes 
it  does  the  work  as  rapidly  and  effectively 
as  a  permanent  rope  haul  or  hoist »  \\'ith  the 
added  advantage  of  portability;  and,  as  it 
can  also  perform  the  duties  of  both  the 
straight  haulage  and  cable  reel  types,  it  is 
often  considered  indispensable  in  mines  where 
a  limited  number  of  locomotives  can  handle 
the  entire  output.  Its  ''general  utility** 
features  have  caused  its  adoption  for  all 
underground  work  in  some  of  the  largest 
mines  in  the  anthracite  fields  where  the 
irregular  grades  in  numerous  gangways  render 
it  especially  valuable. 

In  some  types  of  cable  reel  locomotives 
the  reel  is  operated  by  means  of  coiled 
springs  or  driven  through  a  chain  and  sprocket 
hv   one    of   the    locomotive    motors.    'These 
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evenly  and  drop  along  the  roadbed  without 
producing  kinks.  This  counter-torque  pro- 
duces enough  braking  effect  to  instantly 
stop  the  reel  when  the  forvvard  movement  of 
the  locomotive  ceases,  and  as  soon  as  the 
locomotive  starts  back  the  motor  action 
comes  into  play  and  the  reel  is  rewound  at  a 
tension  sufficient  to  obviate  any  possibility 
of  the  locomotive  overrunning  the  cable. 
As  the  operation  of  the  reel  is  entirely  auto- 
matic, the  motonnan  is  free  to  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  the  handling  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

For  haulage  in  gangways  in  which  the 
grading  for  the  roadbed  is  such  as  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  cable  reel  locomotives,  the  combina- 
tion or  crab  type,  equipped  with  a  hoisting 
drum  and  steel  cable  in  addition  to  the  cable 
reel,  is  generally  used,  as  it  can  be  blocked 
in  the  entries  of  successive  gangways  and  by 


methods  have  proved  ineffective  due  to  the 
frequent  breaking  of  springs  or  driving 
chains  and  became  practically  obsolescent 
after  the  independently  motor-driven  reel 
originated  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
had  been  developed.  In  like  manner 
the  first  combination  locomotives  were 
arranged  for  dri\nng  the  hoisting  drums  by 
means  of  the  locomotive  motor  through 
gearing  controlled  by  clutches,  but  in  the 
newer  types  the  hoisting  drum  is  driven  by 
an  independent  motor,  which,  while  it  adds  a 
fourth  motor  to  the  standard  equipment  gives 
improved  efficiency  by  eliminating  the 
clutches  and  axle  gearing,  and  at  the  same 
time  insures  a  positiv^e  and  more  simple  con- 
trol of  the  hoisting  speed. 

In  collieries  and  mines  where  the  breaker 
or  tipple  is  located  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  entries  or  shafts,  separate  locomo- 
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tives  can  be  advantageously  used  for  surface 
haulage,  and  as  they  are  practically  unre- 
stricted in  the  matter  of  size,  excepting  in 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  breaker  or 
tipple  for  handling  the  coal  received,  heavy 
locomotives — ranging  from  10  to  25  tons, 
capable  of  delivering  a  large  number  of 
cars  per  trip — are  commonly  used.  The 
retention  of  steam  locomotives  for  this  work 
involves  interruptions  due  to  the  necessary 
coaHng  and  renewal  of  the  boiler  water, 
and  render  impossible  that  continuity  of 
service  which  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  economical  operation  of  the  coal 
handling  plant.  Furthermore,  they  usually 
require    skilled     and,     therefore,     expensive 


are  also  a   limited  number  of  single   motor 
locomotives   still   in  use    although   they   are 
being  very  generally  superseded  by  the  twoj 
motor  type. 

In  exceptional  cases  where  the  generatiT 
and  auxiliary  motor  equipment  of  a  mine  is! 
all  alternating  current  and  a  limited  number  j 
of  direct  current  locomotives  would  involve 
a  disproportionately  heavy  investment  for 
rotary  converters  or  motor-generator  sets 
to  supply  a  direct  current  haulage  system, 
locomotives  utilizing  polyphase  induction 
motors  can  be  adopted  with  entire  success, 
the  necessary  speed  control  being  secured  b}' 
a  variable  external  resistance  connected  in 
the  rotor  circuit. 
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operators,  and  they  do  not  compare  favorably 
in  general  efficiency  and  economy  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation  mth  the  electrical  type; 
the  result  being  that  in  electrified  mining 
properties  they  have  been  very  generally 
discarded  or  relegated  to  other  duties. 

The  standard  modem  mine  locomotive 
motor  equipment  consists  of  tw^o  direct 
current  units  connected  to  the  driving  axles 
through  a  single  reduction  gear,  although 
three  motors  are  sometimes  used  with  three 
pairs  of  driving  wheels,  in  w^hich  case  the 
center  pair  are  fiange!ess  in  order  to  permit 
the  turning  of  curves  of  short  radius.     There 


Owing  to  the  high  speeds  characiensuc 
of  this  type  of  motor  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pose  double  reduction  gearing  in  order  to 
obtain  the  running  speeds  which  experience 
has  shown  are  safe  for  mining  service;  and 
two  ov^erhead  conductors  and  trolleys  or  a 
double  trolley  are  also  required. 

Bonded  rails  may  be  used  for  the  third 
wire,  but  it  has  been  found  advisable  in  some 
of  the  installations  of  this  nature  to  utilize  a 
cable  laid  along  one  of  the  rails  and  connected 
to  each  section,  as  by  this  means  better 
conducti\ity  is  insured. 

(To  b*  CoKlinuM) 
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In  the  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  reactance 

in  alternating  current  circuit.s,  three  periods 

can  be  distinguished:  in  the  early  days  of 

alternating   current    circuits,   reactance    was 

an   evil   which   handicapped   the  alternatin^s: 

current  system,  by  impairing  the  regulation, 

that  is,  causing  the  voltage  in  lines,  generators 

and    transformers   to   drop   off   under   load, 

more    than    corresponds    to    the    resistance, 

that  is,  more  than  it  would  in  direct  current 

circuits.      In    the    lines,    this    difficulty    was 

overcome,  or  at  least  mitigated,  by  limiting 

the  size  of  conductors,  using  several  circuits 

in  multiple.     In  the  generators,  the  reactance 

as  reduced  by  distributing  the  winding  in 

number  of  slots  per  pole,  and  using  as  low 

armature  reaction  as  economically   feasible; 

the    transformers,     the    regulation    was 

ciu^d     by     subdividing     and     intermixing 

imar\'  and  secondary  coils. 

With    the    introduction    of    synchronous 

pparatus,  as  synchronous  motors  and  con- 

erters,  reactance  becomes  useful  as  a  means 

i  automatically  controlling  the  voltage  by 

arying   the   phase   of   the   current,   by   the 

citation    of    the    synchronous    machines. 

Ws  method  of   ''phase  contrnl"  affords  a 

oltage   regulation    under    changes    of   load, 

r  superior  than  is  feasible  in  direct  current 

lystems,   and   instead   of  carefully   avoiding 

actance  as  an  enemy  to  regulation,  react- 

ces   are   now*  built   and   installed  in   syn- 

Tonous  machine  circuits,  for  voltage  regu- 

tion.     In  the  standard  system  of  operation 

of    interurban    and    long    distance    electric 

railways   from   a   high   voltage   transmission 

line,  supplying  power  to  the  trolley  circuit  by 

^^converter  substations,  reactances  of   15  per 

^Bpent.*  are  installed   between   the   step-down 

^transformer    and    the    converter,    and    the 

^Bconverter  field  is  compound  wound  so  as  to 

be  imder-excited  at  light  load,  over-excited 

I      at  full  load:  at  light  load,  the  imder-excitation 

Ij      causes  the  current  to  lag,  and  with  a  lagging 

current,  the  reactance  constmies  voltage  and 

thereby  keeps  the  voltage  down.      At  normal 

*      load  and  overload,  the  over-excitation  causes 

I      the    current    to    lead,    and    with    a    leading 

,      current,   the   reactance   adds   its   voltage   to 

the     supply     voltage,     and     thereby    keeps 

up    the    converter    voltage.     The    cause    is, 

res   are  frfc^iuctitly  citpres*e<l   by   the  pi'  f 

•U*<ge.  which  i*  induced  in  the  rcactaf  'I 

pas^ina  throuich  it.      Thus  a  15  pvr  ctr  <■ 

'ill  load  current  of  the  circuit  produces  a  trrnu* 

ti>  15  per  cent-  of  the  voltAjic  of  the  dirutt  for 


P.  Steinmetz 

that  the  reactance  voltage  is  90**  behind  the 
current,  and  if  the  current  lags  behind  the 
supply  voltage^  the  reactance  voltage  thus 
is  more  than  90°  behind  the  supply  voltage, 
thus  in  opposition  or  subtractive;  if  the 
current  leads  the  supply  voltage,  the  reactance 
voltage  is  less  than  IX)^  behind  the  supply 
voltage,  thus  partly  in  phase  with  it,  or 
additive. 

Finally,  in  the  last  years,  in  the  huge 
electric  generating  systems,  of  100,000  kw. 
capacity  and  more*  which  were  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  the  steam  turbine 
generator,  reactances  had  to  be  called  \\[K}n 
as  protective  devices  to  guard  the  system 
against  the  tendency  of  self-destruction, 
which  resulted  from  the  enormous  power 
available  in  the  system.  In  these  high 
power  systems,  supplied  from  generators 
with  almost  unlimited  momentary  over-load 
capacity,  an  accident,  which  allowed  the 
concentration  of  the  full  momentary  power 
of  the  system,  such  as  a  short-circuit  at  or 
near  the  bus-bars,  is  liable  to  produce  wide- 
spread destruction,  electrically  by  the  enor- 
mous momentary  currents,  mechanically 
by  the  forces  exerted  by  the  magnetic  fields 
of  these  currents. 

The  high  frequency  transformers  of  the 
early  days  of  alternating  current  distribution 
had  an  internal  reactance  as  high  as  15  to 
20  per  cent.  Their  voltage  regulation  there- 
fore was  poor  at  lighting  load,  and  practically 
none  existing  at  motor  load,  Since  that 
time,  the  design  of  transformers  has  been 
continuously  improved,  until  now  the  modem 
lighting  transformer  has  a  reactance  of  H-^ 
to  2  per  cent,  and  thereby  almost  perfect 
regulation  not  only  on  lighting  load,  but  also 
on  motor  load.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
low^  reactance  has  also  been  insisted  upon 
in  large  power  transformers,  where  it  is 
unnecessary,  often  undesirable,  and  always 
dangerous.  2  per  cent,  reactance  means 
that  at  full  load  current,  2  per  cent,  or  1/50 
of  the  supply  voltage  is  consumed  by  the 
reactance;  at  short-circuit  the  total  voltage 
has  to  be  consumed  by  the  transformer 
reactance,  and  the  short-circuit  current  of 
the  transformer  at  full  supply  voltage  then 
is  50  times  full  load  current.  Mechanical 
forces  are  exerted  by  the  magnetic  fields  of 
the  current  in  the  transformer  coils.  These 
forces  are  negligible  at  full  load  current. 
They  vary,  however,  wnth  the  square  of  the 
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current,  and  at  a  short-circuit  current  equal 
to  50  times  full  load  current,  these  mechanical 
forces  are  r>(F  =  2'j()0  times  as  targe ,  and  in 
large  transformers  of  several  thousand  kilo- 
watt»  they  amount  to  many  hundreds  of 
tons,  and  thus  are  far  beyond  the  mechanical 
strength  which  can  be  given  to  the  structure* 
That  is,  the  transformer  is  lorn  to  pieces  by  a 
short-circuit  at  full  supply  voltage.  Hence 
the  only  thing,  which  saves  most  of  the 
large  low  reactance  transfonners  from  self- 
destruction  at  an  accidental  short-circuit, 
is,  that  there  are  very  few  generating  systems 
in  existence  which  can  give  50  times  the 
cturent  of  a  large  transformer,  without 
dropjiing  their  voltage,  and  in  small  trans- 
formers, as  lighting  transformers,  the  mechani- 
cal forces  are  correspondingly  less,  and  even 
there  the  impedance  of  line,  etc,  usually 
causes  a  materia!  drop  of  the  supply  voltage 
on  short-circuit,  and  with  it  a  relief  of  the 
transformer  stresses.  However,  there  are 
now  a  number  of  steam  turbine  stations  in 
existence,  which  can  momentarily  give  a 
quarter  of  a  million  kilowatts  without  material 
voltage  drop,  and  on  tlicse  systems,  a  short- 
circuit  on  a  large  low  reactance  transfonner 
is  almost  certain  destruction.  Thus  safety 
requires  to  limit  the  possible  short-circuit 
current  of  large  transformers  by  reactances. 
Such  reactance  may  be  intenial  in  the  trans- 
former, or  consist  of  separate  reactances 
inserted  into  the  transformer  leads.  The 
former  is  preferable  by  its  simplicity,  but 
may  not  always  be  feasible,  since  it  is  easier 
to  design  a  large  low  frequency  transformer 
efficiently  for  low  reactance,  than  for  a 
reactance  of  6  to  8  per  cent.  Safety  thus 
requires  that  large  transfonners  in  high 
power  systems  should  have  an  appreciable 
reactance,  preferably  t>  to  8  per  cent.,  and 
certainly  not  less  than  4  per  cent. 

Still  more  serious  is  the  case  with  the 
generators.  The  short-circuit  current  of  an 
alternator  is  limited  by  annature  self-induction 
and  annature  reaction.  Both  are  usually 
combined  in  the  expression  ''synchronotis 
reactance,"  25  per  cent,  synchronous  react- 
ance thus  means  that  at  full  load  current 
25  per  cent,  or  14  of  the  induced  voltage,  is 
consumed  by  the  synchronous  reactance, 
and  the  short-circuit  current  thus  is  4  times 
fuU  load  current.  This  is  about  the  case 
with  the  modern  large  turbo-alternators, 
An  essential  difference,  however,  exists  in 
the  action  of  armature  self-induction  and 
armature  reaction,  in  that  the  former  is  instan- 
taneoiis,  while  the  latter  requires  an  appre- 


ciable time,  often  several  seconds;   and  tht 

in  the  first  moment  of  short-circuit,  only  tl* 
armature  self-induction  comes  into  play  in 
limiting  the  current,  and  the  momentar 
short-circuit  current  thus  is  larger  than  tl 
linal  short-circuit  current.  How  much  large 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  effects 
armature  self-induction  and  armature  reactioi] 

Armature  self-induction  gives  a  true  react 
ance:   the  current  in  the  annature  produce 
a  magnetic  "field  in  the  armature  iron,  and 
this  induces  a  voltage  in  the  annature  con-, 
dtictors.     As  the  magnetic  field  of  a  current 
is  coincident  with  the  current,  the  voltag 
consumed    by    the    armature    self-inductioi 
thus  is  coincident  with  the  armature  current 
and  no  time  lag  exists  in  the  action   of  th^ 
armature      self-induction — it      is      instanta- 
neous.    The  component  of  the  s>Tichronou&j 
reactance,  however,  which  is  due  to  armatur 
reaction,  is  not  a  true  reactance,  consun^es 
no   voltage,    but   is   a   magnetic   effect:   the] 
current  in   the  armature — which   is   lagging! 
at  short-circuit — acts  demagnetizing  on  the] 
field  poles,  and  so  reduces  the  field  magncticj 
ilux,  and  with  it  the  voltage  induced  in  the 
annature.     However,   the  magnetic   field  rjj 
the  machine  poles  represents  stored  energy,] 
which    cannot    instantly   be   destroyed;  and] 
thus    the    demagnetization    of   the    machine 
field    requires    some    time.     The    armature 
reaction  thus  is  not  instantaneous,  but  has  &j 
time   lag,   and   thereby   does   not   limit   th€ 
current  at  the  first  moment  of  short-circuit,! 
and  the  momentary  short-circuit   current  is] 
larger,  and  gradually,   with  the  appearance] 
of   the   armature   reaction,    decreases    to  it$j 
permanent  value.* 

In    the    high    frequency    alternators,    the' 
armattire  reaction  %vas  small  compared  with 
the  self-induction,  and  the  momentary*  short- 
circuit   current   thus   little   larger   than   the* 
permanent     current.     When     designing    thcj 
fiO  cycle  belt -driven  and  engine-driven  ma- 
chines, due  to  the  halving  of  the  frequency,  | 
twice   the   pitch   per   pole   on   the   armature^ 
surface     was    available,    and     this     allowed 
doubling   the   armature   reaction,   while  the 
self-induction   was   reduced   by   subdividing 
the  conductors  in  a  number  of  slots  per  pole 
and    in    the^e    machines    armature    reaclioa 
and  self-induction  thus  are  about  equal,  and 

*Tbts  time  hig  of  armature  rfaction  is  of  iiJip<«Ttance  i 
other  phenomena,  a«  in  huoting.  and  in  parallrt  opera 
tjvnrral:  in  the  synchroooua  operation  of  aliematm 
reactance,  which  Rives  the  sync Drani sine  power,  an  4il 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  B  P,  Coulson.  Jr.  (see  p,  il^V.iseasi 
only  the  armature  sclf-inductivc*  rractance,  and  not.  or  J 

a  sirtall  extents  the  equivalent  reactance  of  armature  re 

but  the  latter  by  its  time  tag,  under  certain  coiiditi^ma  pvatfl 
energy  which  produces  cumulative  hunting 
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the  momentary  short-circuit  current  rarely 
rises  beyond  twice  the  permanent  value. 
The  frequency  of  25  cycles  again  doubled 
the  pitch  per  pole  and  with  it  the  armature 
reaction,  and  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
turbine  as  hi^h  speed  prime  mover  led  to  an 
increase  of  peripheral  speeds  to  about  twice 
the  prev^ious  values,  thus  still  further  doubling 
the  pitch  per  pole  and  with  it  the  permissible 
armature  reaction,  while  the  self-induction 
remained  the  same.  However^  with  the 
very  large  armature  reaction  and  correspond - 
nely  large  field  excitation  of  these  machines, 
iiri>cr  armature  slots  and  higher  densities 
became  permissible  and  necessary'  for  economi- 
cal design.*  The  former  still  further 
increased  the  armature  reaction,  while  the 
latter  decreased  the  self-induction,  so  that 
in  these  turbo-alternators  the  self-induction 
has  decreased  to  about  one-tenth  the  armature 
reaction,  and  the  momentary  short-circuit 
current  may  be  10  times  the  permanent 
value,  and  reaches  values  as  high  as  'M  to  50 
times  full  Icjad  current. 

In  a  150,000  kw.  9,000  volt  station,  a 
momentary  short-circuit  current  of  40  times 
full  load  current  is  400,000  amperes,  sufficient 
to  bend  and  twist  heavy  copper  bars,  to  tear 
cables  from  their  supports,  etc.  No  switch 
can  be  designed  within  reasonably  moderate 
size  and  cost  to  safely  open  such  currents. 
It  is  true  that  at  dead  short-circtiit  the 
current  rejjresents  no  power,  just  as  at  open- 
circuit  the  voltage  represents  no  power. 
owever,  in  opening  the  circuit,  while  the 
rrent  passes  from  400»000  amperes  to  xero, 
he  voltage  at  the  switch  passes  from  0  to  9000, 
and  the  power,  as  the  product  of  both,  there- 
fore passes  from  zero  at  short-circuit,  over  a 
[fnaximum  to  zero  at  open-circuit.  This 
aximum  power,  assuming  the  opening  arc 
as  non-inductive,  is  half  the  product  of  the 
maximum  current  and  maximum  voltage,  or 

40O,0O0X9O0QXvT^3^3^^^,^    i.e..    over 

million  kilowatts,  hence  comparable  with 
he  power  of  Niagara.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
is  beyond  the  safe  limit  of  any  economically 
feasible  switch,  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that 
it  is  economically  impracticable  to  subdivide 


m 


*Thc  increase  in  the  economy  of  design  can  best  be  rcalUed 
by  considering  the  active  drmuture  surface  required  per  kva, 
oat^ut  (th&t  15,  arma^ture  surface  at  the  air-gap,  or  the  value: 

'where  d  *  diameter,  /^"length  of  iron  of  the  armmture  at 

c  ttur-gap,  in   inches,  p  "output,  in  leva.)      This  wax  about 

I»  nq.  in-  In  the  60  cycle  high  speed  belt-driven  alternators. 

.  itiiUI  to  30  »q.  tn.  and  more  in  slovr  speed  enKine-driveo  machines* 

whilm  tarfe  hiah  spee:!   turUi-alU'mators  of  today  give  valt»e« 

as  low  •«  U  or  a  tq.  in.  per  kva,  output. 


the  system  into  so  many  separately  operated 
sections,  as  to  bring  the  maximum  power  of 
each  section  within  safe  limits.  Thus  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  safety  of  these 
huge  systems,  to  limit  the  power  which  may 
be  develo|>ed  at  any  place  in  case  of  accident. 

Experience  has  shown  that  modern  oil 
circuit-breakers  can  safely,  and  with  ample 
margin  of  safety,  handle  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  a  million  kilowatts. 

Assuming  then,  that  each  generator  is  given 
a  reactance  of  S  per  cent,,  thus  limiting  its 
momentary  short-circuit  current  to  12  times 
full  load  current »  and  that  the  system  is 
subdivided  into  sections  not  exceeding  .>(),0(H» 
kw.  each;  then  the  maximum  momentary 
short-circuit  current  is  reduced  to  40,tJOb 
amperes,  the  maximum  ]X)wer  at  the  switch 
to  about  3U0,0(J()  kw,,  that  is,  a  reasonably 
safe   value. 

Under  the  assumptions  made  above,  a 
reactance  of  8  per  cent,  thus  appears  sufficient 
to  give  safety  of  operation  to  the  system. 
It  also  safeguards  the  generator  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  against  self-destruction.  With  40 
times  full  load  current  at  short-circuit,  or 
21  2  per  cent,  reactance,  the  effective  resistance 
of  the  armature  circuit  (including  ohmic 
resistance  and  eflective  resistance  due  to 
magnetic  stray  fields,  etc.)  may  be  assumed 
as  I  per  cent.  This  gives  a  power-factor 
of  the  short-circuit  current  of  about  40  per 
cent.,  and  thus  a  power  consumption  in  the 
generator  of  40  per  cent,  of  4U  times  full  load, 
or  Id  times  full  load.  That  is,  a  momentary 
short-circuit  puts  a  sudden  mechanical  strain 
on  the  turbo-alternator,  equal  to  about  16 
times  the  ftill  load  torque:  sufficient  to 
seriously  endanger  the  alternator  and  the 
turbine.  With  the  reactance  increased  to 
S  per  cent.,  a  short-circuit  current  of  12  times 
full  load  current,  the  effective  resistance  of  the 
annature  circuit  obviously  is  also  lowered,  and 
is  more  nearly  the  ohmic  resistance.  Assum- 
ing, however,  still  1  per  cent,  effective  resist- 
ance, we  get  a  power-factor  of  }^,  and  a 
mechanical  force  equal  to  J-gX  12,  or  Hi  times 
full  load  torque,  that  is,  well  within  safe 
limits.  Experimental  e\idence  is  in  agree- 
ment herewith,  by  showing  that  a  short- 
circuit  with  S  per  cent,  reactance  does  not 
appreciably  slow  down  the  turljine. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  providing  the 
required  reactance  would  be  to  design  the 
generator  with  an  internal  self-inductive 
reactance  of  about  S  per  cent.  One  of  the 
objections  hereto  is,  that  in  this  case  a  short- 
circuit  in  the  generator  is  a  short-circuit  on 
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the  btis-bars,  into  which  all  generators  feed, 
while  with  an  external  reactance  inter|>osed 
between  generator  and  btis-bars,  the  bus-bars, 
and  with  them  the  system,  are  guarded 
against  excessive  currents  in  case  of  an 
accident  to  a  generator.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment thus  is  the  safer  one  for  the  system. 
The  second  objection  against  locating  the 
entire  reactance  in  the  generator  can  be 
appreciated  from  the  designing  consideration 
given  above:  the  low  armature  self-induct i<:>n 
of  the  turbo-akeniator  is  not  abnonnab  but 
is  the  value  given  by  economical  design* 
Quadrupling  this  reactance  would  lead  to  an 
abnormal  design,  resulting  in  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  and  of  mechanical  strength.  It 
thus  appears  preferable  to  design  the  alter- 
nator with  as  high  internal  reactance  as  can 
be  given  to  it  without  material  sacrilice  of 
efficiency  and  mechanical  strength,  and  insert 
the  rest  of  the  required  reactance  external 
to  the  alternator. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  this 
adLlitional  reactance  should  be  inserted  in  the 
phase  leads,  that  is,  between  alternator  tenni- 
nals  and  bus-bars,  or  in  the  neutral  of  the 
alternator.  The  latter  arrangement  appears 
preferable  on  first  sight,  especially  with 
grounded  neutral,  as  it  brings  the  reactance 
close  to  ground  potential.  This,  however,  is 
a  fallacy:  assuming  2  per  cent,  internal 
reactance  and  6  per  cent,  external  reactance, 
then  with  the  reactance  in  the  phase  leads,  the 
reactive  coils  are  always  at  full  Y  potential 
against  ground.  With  the  reactance  in  the 
neutral,  their  maximum  potential  dilTerence 
under  normal  operation  is  only  (i  per  cent,  of 
the  Y  potentiaL  However,  under  short- 
circn-iit,  the  full  generator  voltage  distribittes 
between  the  2  per  cent,  internal  and  the  ti 
per  cent,  external  reactance,  and  the  latter 
thus  takes  ?4  of  the  total  generated  voltage, 
and  the  voltage  between  the  generator  termi- 
nal of  the  neutral  reactance  and  the  ground 
thus  under  short-circuit  rises  to  75  per  cent, 
of  full  generator  potential.  It  obviously 
is  safer  to  have  an  apparatus  continuously 
exposed  to  full  voltage,  than  to  hav^e  it  nor- 
mally at  no  voltage,  and  have  it  exposed  to  % 
voltage  just  under  emergency  condition, 
where  its  reliability  is  most  essential.  Adding 
hereto »  that  reactances  in  the  neutral  do  not 
protect  the  bus-bars  against  a  short-circuit 
in  the  generator,  it  a[ipears  preferable  to 
locate  the  reactances  in  the  phase  leads,  and 
not  in  the  ncutraL 

However,  even  with  the  momentary  short- 
circuit  current  limited  to  12  times  full  load, 


at  50,Ul)U  to  (iO,000  kw.  generator  capadt3j 
a  value  is  reached  where  it  is  not  advisable  to 
further  increase  it,  without  using  larger  and 
more  expensive  circuit -breakers,  and  even 
then  finally  some  limit  must  be  ^each€^d» 
However,  in  the  huge  generating  systems  of 
today,  the  200,000  kw\  mark  has  already 
been  passed,  and  probably  in  not  many 
years  the  half-million  mark  will  be  reached. 
Operating  the  system  in  a  number  of  separate 
sections  is  economically  undesirable,  and 
becomes  impracticable  if  the  number  of 
sections  is  large.  Thus  there  appears  little 
doubt  that  parallel  operation  of  all  the 
generating  units,  and  all  the  stations  of  the 
entire  system,  is  essential  for  economy  and 
reliability  of  operation.  To  enable  parallel 
ojxTation  of  the  entire  system,  no  matter 
how  large,  and  still  limit  the  momeiitar>" 
power  which  may  appear  at  any  place  in 
case  of  accident,  requires  dividing  the  buj^- 
bars  by  reactances. 

These  bus-bar  reactances  must  be  suffi- 
ciently high,  so  that  in  case  of  a  short-circuit 
on  one  bus-bar  section,  the  voltage  of  adjoin- 
ing sections  is  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
current  flowing  from  them  over  the  bus-bar 
reactances  into  the  short-circuited  section. 
At  the  same  time,  these  reactances  must  be 
low  enough  to  permit  the  interchange  of 
current  between  the  bus-bar  sections,  required 
to  take  care  of  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
the  load  on  the  different  bus-bar  sections. 
Such  a  transfer  of  current  between  bus-bar 
sections  ov^er  reactances  obviously  does  not 
occur  by  a  drop  of  voltage  between  the 
sections,  but  by  a  phase  displacement  betwT*en 
the  voltages  of  the  bus-bar  sections.  Probably 
a  bus-bar  reactance  allowing  a  transfer  of 
power  equal  to  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
generator  capacity  of  each  section  will  be 
sufficient. 

The  arrangement  of  the  generator  react- 
ances and  bus-bar  reactances  required  to 
safeguard  the  operation,  while  permitting 
parallel  operation  of  the  entire  system  of 
unlimited  extension,  is  shown  diagratnmati- 
cally  in  Figtu-c  1  (the  figure  shows  one 
phase).  G  represents  the  generators,  B  the 
bus-bars,  Xj  the  generator  power  limiting 
reactances,  x^  the  bus-bar  dividing  react- 
ances; T  may  be  tie  feeders  connecting 
different  generating  stations  together  into 
the  ring  bus,  which  includes  the  entire  system. 

While  the  employment  of  power  limiting 
reactances  in  the  high  power  steam  turbine 
stations  has  been  discussed  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  progressive  operating  engineers 
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Lve  realised  the  necessity  of  their  use  for 
years,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  first  of  these 
reactances  are  being  installed.  The  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  diOiculty  of  design  of 
these  reactances,  which  has  required  years 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  work  to  arrive 
at  a  design  which  appears  satisfactor3^ 
Indeed,  the  design  of  these  reactances  con- 
st itutc-s  one  of  the  most  difficuil  problems  of 
electrical  engineering.  It  does  not  appear  so 
on  first  sight.  Consider  for  instance  the  i\ 
per  cent,  power  limiting  roaclanccs  installed 
in  the  leads  between  the  bus-bars  and  a 
12,000  kw.  9000  volt  three-phase  25  cycle 
turbo-alternator.  These  reactances  have  a 
full  load  capacity  of  770  amperes  by  312 
volts,  or  240  kv-a.  Reactances  of  similar 
current,  voltage  and  power  have  been  built 
and  operated  for  many  years,  for  phase 
control  of  converter  substations.  However, 
the  design  of  these  converter  substation 
reactances  is  entirely  and  hopelessly  unstiit- 
able  as  powder  limiting  reactances,  and  these 
reactances,  even  if  insulated  for  the  voltage, 
would  be  an  absolute  failtire  in  protecting 
the    system. 


!^onsider  thus  the  requirements  which 
such  a  6  per  cent,  power  limiting  reactance 
between  bus-bars  and  12,000  kw.  turbo- 
alternator  has  to  fulfil.  Normally,  at  full 
load,  it  consumes  G  per  cent,  of  the  generator 
voltage,  or  312  volts.  If  a  short  ^circuit 
should  occur  at  the  generator  terminals,  the 
full    Y   voltage  of  the   bus-bars,  or 

^*;!^*  =  5200  volts, 

that  is  16  times  the  normal  voltage, 
comes  on  the  reactance.  It  is  then,  that 
the  reactance  is  relied  upon  to  limit  the  power. 
Thus,  at  Hi  times  normal  voltage  the  react- 


ance must  be  there,  that  is,  its  magnetic 
circuit  must  not  saturate.  If  the  short- 
circuit  comes  on  at  the  zero  point  of  the 
voltage  wave, — and  this  is  always  approxi- 
mately the  case  in  one  of  the  three  phases — 
during  the  first  half  cycle  the  magnetic 
density  rises  to  double  value,  that  is,  32  times 
the  full  load  density.  Thus,  if  iron  is  used 
in  the  power  limiting  reactance  of  this  kind, 
it  has  to  be  operated  at  such  low  density  as 
not  to  saturate  at  32  times  normal  density. 
Hence,  the  pennissible  magnetic  density  is 
limited  to  B  =  500  lines  of  magnetic  force 
per  cm-,  This  low  density  makes  the  use  of 
iron  uneconomical  in  the  power  hmiting 
reactances,  even  if  its  use  were  electrically 
permissible,  since  an  iron  magnetic  circuit 
would  be  larger  than  an  air  circuit,  and 
very  much  heavier. 

Thus  the  power  limiting  reactances,  to 
fulfil  their  purpose,  must  be  ironless  react- 
ances. 

The  magneto-motive  forces  of  machine  fields, 
as  motors,  generators,  etc.,  usually  range 
between  4000  and  SOOO  ampere-turns,  and 
the  highest  magneto-motive  forces  heretofore 
met  are  those  in  the  huge  fields  of  the  high 
j)Ower  low  frequency  turlw-alternators,  and 
in  the  enormous  fields  of  bipolar  locomotive 
motors,  as  that  of  the  New  York  Central 
locomotive.  They  reach  values  of  30,000 
to  40,000  amperc-tunis.  The  magnetomo- 
tive force  of  the  6  per  cent,  power  limiting 
reactance  of  a  12,000  kw.  alternator  is  at 
full  load  40  turns  times  770  amperes,  or  over 
3<>,0U0  ampere-turns,  that  is,  as  high  as  the 
highest  magneto-motive  forces  ever  empiloyed, 
while  at  short-circuit  with  10  times  full  load 
current  it  rises  to  half  a  million  ampere  turns. 

This  is  by  far  the  highest  magneto-motive 
force  ever  produced  by  man. 

Fortunately,  this  gigantic  alternating  mag- 
netic field  docs  not  reach  to  any  considerable 
distance;  but  within  the  field,  all  solid  con- 
ducting material  and  especially  magnetic 
material  has  to  be  kept  aw^ay.  Oscillatory 
mechanical  forces  are  produced  by  this 
enormous  field,  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
tons,  and  against  these  the  structure  has  to 
be  held  rigid. 

Electrically,  the  reactance  must  continu- 
ously stand  the  full  circuit  voltage,  temporarily 
double  circuit  %^oltage,  and  also  must  stand 
unlimited    transient   voltage. 

Besides  this,  the  position  of  the  power 
limiting  reactance  in  the  system  is  peculiar: 
it  is  not,  as  in  other  apparatus,  an  economic 
question   between  the  cost  of  more   perfect 
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insulation  and  the  damag^e  resulting  from  its 
failure,  but  the  reactance  is  supposed  never 
to  fail,  even  if  everything  else  fails,  as  on  it 
depends    the    safety    of    the     system;    the 


What  happens  can  be  watched  on  an  ocean 
wave:  even  a  small  wave  of  moderate  height, 
harmless  in  the  open  ocean— the  cable  system 
— when  it  approaches  the  break-water,  rises 
in  height  until  it  finally  breaks,  throwing 
the  spray  up  to  heights  many  times  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  free  wave.  The  cause 
is  this:  the  wave  contains  a  certain  amotmt 
of  energy.  In  the  propagation  in  the  open 
water,  this  energy  is  carried  onwards  with 
the  wave,  but  where  the  wave  is  stopped  by 
the  break -water  its  energy  is  dissipated, 
discharged  in  raising  the  water  to  abnormal 
height.  Thus  the  electric  energy  of  any 
impulse  or  wave  in  the  cable  system,  when 
it  reaches  the  reactance,  is  discharged  into 
space,  as  a  transient  of  unlimited  voltage  but 
limited  energy.  While  hannless  in  itself, 
such  a  transient  is  dangerous  if  it  can  dischi^rge 
to  ground  or  otherwise  close  the  circuit  and 
thereby  peniiit  a  dynamic  current  to  follow. 
These  reactances  thus  require  insulation 
against  definite  voltages  of  unlimited  power, 
and  also  against  unlimited  voltages  of  limited 
power. 


n 


Fis,  2. 


Concrete?  Core  of  Power  Limiting 
Reactance  Coil 


localization  of  the  effect  of  any  failure  of  a 
part  of  the  system. 

Permanently,  it  is  at  a  potential  difference 
from  ground,  equal  to  the  Y  voltage  of  the 
circuit,  or  0200  volts.  At  short-circuit,  this 
full  voltage  comes  across  the  terminals  of  the 
reactance,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  short- 
circuit,  by  recoil  twice  this  voltage  may  appear 
across  the  coil  terminals. 

The  insulation  against  a  d>Tiamic  voltage 
equal  to  twice  the  circuit  voltage,  while 
difhcult  with  a  structure  of  such  large  bulk, 
limited  in  the  use  of  structural  materials  to 
non-conductors,  is  not  the  most  formidable 
problem,  but  more  difficult  is  the  protection 
against  the  unlimited  voltages  of  transient 
impulses.  The  position  of  the  reactance  in 
the  electrical  system,  between  the  generator 
as  the  source  of  power,  and  a  cable  system 
of  hundreds  of  miles  extent,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  a  break-water  between  the  land  and  the 
ocean.  A  large  cable  sy.stem,  just  as  the 
ocean,  is  never  at  rest,  but  waves  continu- 
ously  traverse  it,  from  small  ripples,  high 
frequency  traveling  waves  and  impulses,  to 
occasional  big  surges,  long  high  power  waves. 


Fi«.  3. 


Power  Lrimitine  Reactance 
Coil 


The  problem  of  design  of  these  power 
limiting  reactances  thus  is  a  very  difficult  one: 
enonnous  mechanical  strength,  and  constancy 
of  the  reactance  up  to  '42  times  the  full  load 
value;  control  of  enormous  magneto-motive 
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forces;  elimination  of  iron  as  magnetic  mate- 
rial; exclusion  of  all  grounded  metal  near  the 
conductor,  and  also  of  all  metal  or  other 
conductors  except  isolated  pieces  of  such 
small  size  as  to  have  negligible  static 
capacity. 

It  is  believed  that  the  design  finally  adopted, 


and  represented  in  the  present  power  limiting 
reactances,  has  solved  this  iDroblem.  These 
reactances  consist  of  stranded  conductors, 
wound  on  concrete  cores,  with  the  exclusion 
of  all  metal  except  small  supporting  pieces. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  concrete  core,  while  Fig.  3 
shows  a  complete  coiL 


FLYWHEELS  FOR  MOTOR-DRIVEN  ROLLING  MILLS 

By  Edward  J,  Cheney 


The  application  of  electric  motors  to  the 
driving  of  main  roll  trains  in  steel  mills  was  a 
radical  step  and  involved  the  solution  of 
many  new  problems.  Some  of  these  problems 
arise  from  the  extremely  irregular  load  curves, 
characteristic  of  such  installations.  Railway 
loads  were  formerly  considered  the  most 
flucttiating  ones  which  electrical  apparatus 
had  to  deal  with,  but  they  must  now  yield 
this  distinction  to  the  steel  mills;  the  load 
factor,  or  ratio  of  average  to  maximum  load, 
is  probably  lower  in  steel  mill  service,  and 
in  suddenness  and  violence  of  fluctuations 
there  is  hardly  any  comparison.  The  railway 
load  may  sometimes  mount  from  a  low  to  a 
high  value  very  suddenly,  but  it  does  not 
do  so  as  a  regular  performance,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  drop  again  to  nearly  zero  in  the 
next  second  or  so,  as  the  mill  load  will  do. 

Rolling  mill  loads  are  fundamental ly  irregu- 
lar because  the  process  of  rolling  steel  is 
inherently  an  intermittent  one.  Neglecting 
the  comparatively  few  "continuous"  irdlls, 
all  steel  is  rolled  down  from  a  bloom  or  ingot 
to  its  final  form  in  a  succession  of  passes. 
As  regards  any  particular  ingot,  the  load 
consists  of  jx'riods  of  heavy  load  during 
passes,  var\^ing  in  duration  as  the  metal 
lengthens  out,  interspersed  with  periods  of 
friction  load.  The  first  passes  will  occupy 
merely  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  the  last 
pass  will  not  be  longer  than  a  very  few 
seconds.  The  time  inter\^als  between  passes 
^i^nll  probably  exceed  the  rolling  time  during 
actual  roUing,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  an 
additional  idle  interval  between  the  com- 
pletion of  one  ingot  and  the  beginning  of 
another. 

The  load  on  the  motor  will  depend  upon 
the  class  of  work  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  mill.  The  most  intermittent  service 
unll    be   where   the   motor   drives   onlv   one 


''two-high*"  roll  stand  and  where  the  metal 
is  being  '* bloomed**  down  from  a  large  ingot, 
and  the  passes  are  consequently  short  and 
heavy.  By  '* two-high"  is  meant  a  mill  \\Hth 
only  two  rolls.  The  ingot  must  be  taken 
back  over  the  top  of  the  mill  after  a  pass 
before  it  can  again  be  put  through  the  rolls, 
and  the  interval  will  probably  be  longer 
than  where  a  ** three-high"  mill  is  used, 
A  ''three-high"  mill  is  one  with  three  rolls, 
in  which  the  top  and  bottom  rolls  revolve 
in  one  direction,  and  the  middle  one  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  metal  is 
passed  through  the  mill  between  the  bottom 
and  the  middle  rolls  and  comes  back  between 
the  middle  and  top  rolls. 

If  the  mill  consists  of  several  stands, 
driven  by  one  motor,  a  very  common  arrange- 
ment, two  or  more  ingots  may  he  in  the  mill 
at  once,  and  the  load  curve  will  depend  upon 
whether  they  all  go  through  the  mill  simul- 
taneously, alternately  or  in  some  mixed 
relation.  The  more  stands  there  are  in  the 
mill,  the  more  nearly  constant  the  load  is  apt 
to  be  by  reason  of  the  diversity  factor  of  the 
different  stands  and  passes.  The  load  curve 
approaches  a  straight  horizontal  line  at 
infinity,  but  in  actual  practice  we  are  usually 
very  far  short  of  infinity  and  the  curve  is 
more  apt  to  be  composed  largely  of  vertical 
lines. 

With  a  given  mill  the  load  will  be  varied 
with  different  classes  of  work,  and  with  the 
same  class  of  work  it  mil  be  affected  by 
differences  in  tcmperattire,  individual  charac- 
teristics of  operators  and  a  multitude  of 
minor  things.  Probably  no  two  mills  ever 
had  the  same  load  ctu*ve  and  the  same  mill 
never  exactly  repeats  a  curve  except  by  rare 
chance,  bxit  nevertheless,  certain  curves  may 
be  picked  out  which  are  broadly  typical  of 
different  classes. 
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Fig.  1  shows  the  load  on  a  "two-high/' 
one-stand  mill.  On  **thrcediigh/'  one-stand 
mills,  there  will  be  no  diilerence  except  a 
possible  shortening  of  intervals  betw€^en 
paisses.  This  curve  is  typical  of  blooming 
mills,  roughing  mills,  plate  mills,  etc.,  which 
give  the  lowest  load  factor. 

Fig,  2  is  representative  of  a  large  and 
mixed  class  which  have  a  medium  load  factor, 
and  includes  small  merchant  mills,  bar  mills, 
sheet  mills,  etc. 

Fig.  3  is  a  curve  of  such  high  load  factor 
that  it  can  hardly  be  approximated  by 
anything  except  merchant  mills  with  a  large 
number  of  stands  and  a  large  crew  which 
works  the  mill  to  full  capacity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  every 
mill  where  more  than  one  piece  may  be  in 
the  rolls  at  one  time,  the  entire  contovir  of 
the  curve  may  be  changed  by  varying  the 
time  relations  between  ditTerent  passes  and 
different  ingots,  and  that  in  practice,  unless 


the  load,  what  result  it  will  have  on  the 
motor  and  supply  system,  whether  a  flywhc^ 
is  warranted  and  what  size  flywheel  wi 
restih  in  maximum  economy.  The  problen 
is  not  simple  in  any  instance  and  no  genera 
solution  can  be  given,  because  there  is  i 
general  case.  Within  the  scope  of  a  she 
article >  it  will  only  be  possible  to  outlind 
the  problem  sufTieiently  to  show  the  principa 
factors  which  must  be  considered.  Since  mos 
mills,  jmrticularly  those  which  need  fly%vheels 
arc  driven  by  induction  motors,  the  discussion 
will  consider  induction  motors  only,  althouc 
the  problem  is  very  similar  where  direc 
current  motors  are  used. 

In   the  beginning   it   must  be   consider 
that  the  mechanical  proposition  of  puttir 
a  flywheel  on  the  mill  has  many  limit^l 
Contrary  to  widely  entertained  opinion^ 
gross  w^eight  of  a  flywheel  docs  not  deter 
its  usefulness.    The  true  measure  of  a  fl)"i 
is  its  kinetic  energy,  and  this,  by  the  f^  Ml 
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Time  j/>  S9C9/Hf^ 
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unusual  precautions  are  taken,  the  contour 
will  vary  back  and  forth  through  more  or  less 
irregular  cycles.  Evidently  the  first  con- 
sideration in  sol\nng  a  flywheel  problem 
will  be  to  determine  the  most  irregular 
(highest  peaks)  load  curve  which  may  be 
encountered,  as  well  as  the  average  load  curv^e. 

In  steam  engine  practice  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  flywheel  on  account  of  the  var\4ng 
torque  of  the  engine.  With  motors  this 
factor  is  eliminated  and,  indeed,  that  is  one 
of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  electric 
drive.  A  motor  has  no  dead  points,  pulls 
smoothly  and  evenly,  and  is  always  ready 
wnth  any  required  torque,  up  to  its  maximum 
capacity,  in  any  position  and  at  any  speed. 
There  are  other  reasons,  however,  which 
make  flywheels  desirable,  the  chief  ones 
being  the  r€^duction  in  peak  loads  and  the 
mitigation  of  shocks  on  the  system. 

The  general  problem  is  to  determine  what 
effect  a  flywheel  will  have  on  smoothing  out 


law,  depends  upon  the  first  power  cC  the 
weight  and  upon  the  square  of  the  vrioc&y: 
of  the  center  of  gwation.  In  order  pfopcffy^ 
to  compare  different  wheels,  the  i^tittl 
weight  of  each  must  be  multipKed  by  Ibe 
square  of  its  radius  of  g^Tation  and  by  tkr 
square  of  its  angular  velocity  or  r.pjZL 
If  we  have  two  identical  fl\-whecl5^  omt 
rotating  at  50  r.p.m.  and  one  at  100  r.p^JB* 
the  higher  speed  wheel  will  have  ftmr  ob^ 
as  much  kinetic  or  stored  energy,  mat  wB 
be  four  times  as  effecti^-e  as  a  Sy^kecL 
Also,  if  we  have  two  wheels  o€  Hkm  aaoe 
weight  and  speedy  but  one  of  rmce  dr 
diameter  of  the  other^  the 
have  four  time^  the  stofed 
of  course,  that  the  radii  of 
proportional  to  the  diameters^ 

Now  it  must  be  co&sadcfed 
mills   are   all   of  comparatiipdEy  }mm 
Even  when  motors  are 
by  rope  drive,  the  motor 
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comparatively  low;  and  where  a  speed 
reduction  is  employed,  it  is  better,  mechanic 
cally,  to  put  the  flywheel  on  the  mill  shaft, 
in  order  that  the  driving  system  may  he 
relieved  of  the  loads  and  shocks  which  are 
taken  by  the  flywheel,  and  the  wheel  should 
not  be  located  on  the  motor  shaft  where 
it  is  feasible  to  avoid  it. 

Another  factor  which  Hmits  the  usefulness 
of  a  flywheel  is  the  allowable  variation  in 
speed.  The  flywheel  is  only  of  service  on 
account  of  the  energy  which  it  gives  up,  and 
this  is  proportional  to  the  diff'erence  between 
the  squares  of  the  initial  and  final  speeds, 
or  Ti*—  IV.  If  the  speed  drops  \ii  per  cent., 
the  flywheel  will  deliver  H*  per  cent,  of  its 
kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  mechanical 
work,  and  a  speed  drop  of  20  per  cent,  will 
convert  M  per  cent,  of  the  energy.  A  drop 
in  speed  will  decrease  the  i)roduction  and 
may  affect  the  product.  Depending  upon 
these  factors,  the  maximum  speed  reduction 
permissible  will  usually  be  10  to  15  per  cent., 
so  that  we  can  actually  use  only  20  to  liO 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  stored  in  the  flywheel. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  a  flywheel,  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  energy.  It  cannot 
supply  a  certain  number  of  horse  power  for 
an  indefinite  time,  but  can,  with  a  given  drop 
in  speed,  supply  only  a  given  number  of 
horse  power  seconds.  A  certain  flyw^heel 
may  v^ery  easily  cWp  off  a  peak  amounting 


^         so 

Fie  3 


lo  \\M\  per  cent,  overload  for  one  second,  but 
ibc  entirely  inadequate  to  handle  a  50  per  cent. 
verload  which  lasts  live  seconds.  If  it  w^ere 
just  able  to  handle  the  first  condition,  it 
would   have  exhausted  its  available  energy 


and  dropped  the  entire  load  back  on  the 
motor,  before  it  was  half  way  through  the 
five  second  peak. 

On   account  of  the  low  speed   and   good 
speed    regulation    necessary,    w^e    may    very 
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soon  run  into  prohibitive  sizes  and  find  it 
impossible  to  put  on  as  large  a  flywheel  as  we 
might  otherwise  desire.  In  practice  we  must 
usually  be  content  with  a  flywheel  which 
will  materially  reduce  the  short,  high  peaks, 
and  which  will  only  be  of  service  on  the 
long  peaks  by  causing  the  load  to  go  on  and 
off  the  motor  gradually,  and  so  ease  off  the 
sudden  jolts,  which  would  otherwise  be 
demanded  from  the  power  supply. 

The  actual  effect  of  a  given  flywheel,  used 
with  a  given  resistance,  upon  any  load 
diagram  may  readily  be  calculated  from  the 
formula, 


*T=Ti- 


r,-n 


Where  r  =  motor  torque  at  any  time  t, 
ri  =  total  torque  of  the  load, 
r,  =  initial     torque    of     the    motor 
at  zero  time, 
<  =  base  hyperbolic  log.  =  2.718, 
7\  — motor  torque  at  slip  S,,, 
n'  =  flywheel  effect  in  pounds  at  one 
foot  radius, 
and  .V  =  synchronous  speed  in  r.p.m. 
All  torques  are  expressed  in  pounds  at  one 
toot    radius;    time   is   expressed   in   seconds 
and    measured    from    the    same    instant    at 
which   r,    is  taken;     slip   is   expressed  as   a 
fractional  part  of  synchronous  sjjeed. 

This  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  relation  between  slip  and  torque  is 

T 
constant  and  expressed  by      *  ,  where  Sa  is 


•The  mathem&ticftl  solution  of  this  probletn  has  been  very 
completely  trt-aied  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Guebe.  See  Trunsiu'lious 
,\.  I.  E.  E..  June  1010. 
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^H            any  slip  and  T,,  is  the  torque  developed   by          of  secondary  resistance.     We  can,  therefore,  ^| 
^^M            the  mo  lor  at  that  slip.    While  this  assumption          chanj^e  the  motor  curve  by  chan^ng   either  ^| 
^H            is  not  strictly  true,  it  is  sufficiently  so,  within          the  flywheel  effect  or  the  resistance,  and  doub-    ^M 
^H            the  ordinary  working  range,  for  all  practical          ling  the  resistance  will  have  exactly  the  same         1 
^H                                                                                                                         effect  as  doubhng  the  flywheel  ^J 
^H              ^      ^fi^                                                                                                     effect,    Bv  doubling  the  resist-   ^1 

^^B 

' 

ance,  however,  we  double  both    ^1 
the  resistance  loss  and  the  slip.    J 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  applica-   h1 
tion  of  the  formtila  and  indicates    ^H 
the  general   effect   of   changing         \ 
flywheel   effect  and   resistance,    ^1 
Curves  of  motor  load,  speed  and    ^| 
secondary    resistance    loss    are    ^^ 
shown  for  the  same  duty  cyde 
with  three  sets  of  values.                 ^ 
Curve  A.                                            H 

Flywheel    effect  =4, 00O.(MXJ    ■ 
pounds  at  1  foot  radius.           ^| 

Speed  =100  r.p.m.                          ■ 

Slip  at  150,000  pounds  ifirrnii     ^| 

=  5  per  cent.  —  0.03.                 H 

Curve  B.                                          ■ 

Flywheel    effect  =  ICnUOOJJOU    ■ 
pounds  at  1  foot  radius.         ^| 

Speed  =  1 CK)  r.p,m,                        ^| 

Slip  at  150,000  pounds  torque    ^| 

=  5  per  cent.  =  0.05,                 ^| 

Curve  C,                                            ■ 

Flywheel    effect  =^4,00tMi(K]    ■ 
pounds  at  1  foot  radius.         ^| 

Speed  =  100  r.p.m,                         ^H 

SliiJ  at  1 50,000  pounds  torque    ^| 
=  20  per  cent.  =  0.20.                 ■ 

In  comparison  with  curve  A,    ^| 
it  will  be  observ^ed  that  in  curve    ^| 
B  the  flyw^heel  effect   has  been    ^| 
increased    four   times,   and    the    ^| 
resistance  left  unchanged,  while    ^1 
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^^^^g                                                      Seco/?ifs                                                   ^^^   ^^^^   1^^^   unchanged,  but    ^| 
^^^^P                                                         Fig,  4                                                     the    resistance    has    been     in-    ^H 
^^^^^                                                                                                                         creased  four  times.     This  results    ^H 
^H            purposes.     It  will  be  observed  that  all  the          in  the  motor  load  being  identical  for  B  and    ^| 
^H            factors   in   the    exponent   of  t   are   constant          C.  and  the  peak  loads  being  much  lower  than    ^| 
^B         ^  except  /,  the  time,  and  the  formula  may  be          for  A;  but  the  speed  regulation  is  worse  and    ^| 
^H         *  written,                                                                           the  resistance  loss  higher  for  C  than  for  B.    ^| 
^H                                          J-      2^                                              It  should  be  noted   that  no  correction  has    ^| 

^H                            T^Ti '   T   %                                             been  made  for  variations  in  length  of  passes    ^| 

^H                                               t                                                    due  to  drop  in  speed;    this  will  be  quite  a    ^| 
^H                                    .^Qi.  J                                                        percentage  in  curve  C,  but  can  ordinarily  be    ^| 
^H                Where  .1  =*/,^",                                                     neglected  or  roughly  approximated.                    ^| 
^H                                         '^'^*                                                            A  word  of  warning  must  be  given  against    ^H 
^H                 The    shape    of    the    motor    output    curve          drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  i>articu-    ^| 
^H            depends  upon  the  constant  A ,  which  depends          lar  case  shown  here,  as  other  conditions  will   ^| 
^H            upon  the  speed,  the  flywheel  effect  and  the          give  very  different  results;  no  definite  eon-   ^| 
^H            ratio  of  torque  to  slip.     The  ratio  of  the          elusion  can  be  reached  without  investigating   ^| 
^H            torque  to  the  slip  depends  upon  the  amount          each  specifir  problem,                                            ^H 
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Having  detennincd  what  eflect  a  Hy wheel 
will  have  upon  the  motor  load,  we  can 
proceed  to  sec  what  general  results  are 
accomplished  by  it  and  whether  they  warrant 
its  use.  Let  us  first  consider  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  motor. 

From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  there  is 
usually  not  much  in  favor  of  a  flywheel,  as  it 
entails  additional  mechanical  losses.  On  very 
irregular  loads  there  may  be  some  gain, 
however,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  C^R 
losses  resulting  from  the  lower  peaks.  It 
should  be  said,  also,  that  if  a  flywheel  is  used, 
a   large   one  may  be  more  efficient  than   a 


likely  that  the  motor  size  uiU  be  dcteniiined 
by  the  highest  peak,  and  that  a  flywheel 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  maximum 
load  will  permit  a  smaller  motor  to  be  used. 
It  seldom  happens  that  much  gain  in  total 
first  cost  can  be  made,  except  on  the  very 
worst  loads,  as  the  additional  cost  of  the 
flywheel  will  usually  offset  the  saving  in  the 
motor. 

In  power-factor,  considerable  improvement 
may  be  made  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  designing  the  motor  for  lawyer  maximum 
load.  This  improvement  will  be  most  marked 
at  low  loads,  the  wattless,  or  magnetizing, 


Fig.  5.     3000  HP..  214  R.P.M.  Induction  Motors  with  lOO.OOa  Lb.  Lftminated  Steel  Flywhceli 
Flywheel  Effect  of  Each,  including  Rotors,  4.000,000  Lb.  «i  One  Foot  Radius 


smalt  one,  since  the  same  results  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  larger  one  with 
smaller  resistance  loss. 

The  question  of  first  cost  depends  mostly 
upon  the  maximum  load.  With  curves  similar 
to  Fig.  »'i,  where  the  load  is  fairly  steady,  any 
motor  capable  of  handling  the  average  work 
will  have  sufficient  brief  overload  capacity 
to  handle  any  part  of  the  cycle  imassisted. 
It  will,  therefore,  require  exactly  the  same 
motor  in  any  case  and  a  flywheel  will  be  of 
no  use. 

If,  however,  we  have  such  a  load  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  no  flywheel  is  used,  it  is 


current  taken  at  friction  load  being  practi- 
cally in  proportion  to  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  motor.  Since  all  mills  are  apt  to  run  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  with  no 
steel  in  the  rolls,  this  gain  in  power-factor 
may  l>e  important. 

The  question  of  power-factor  naturally 
leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  supply  system, 
and  it  is  in  the  supply  system  that  the  most 
important  results  of  flywheels  are  to  be 
found.  While  the  problem  still  deals  with 
the  question  of  flywheels  on  the  individual 
motors,  it  is  now  concerned  wnth  their  effect 
ui>on  the  total  load.     While  the  fluctuations 
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on  one  motor  may  be  greats  its  effect  upon 
the  power  station  will  be  negligible  if  it  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total.  The 
fluctuations  of  one  motor  become  important, 
however,  when  it  is  relatively  large  compared 
with  the  system,  or  where  a  large  part  of  the 
load  is  composed  of  similar  motors  and  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  various  peaks  coinciding. 
In  general  practice  the  motors  are  large,  few  in 
number  and  comprise  a  large  share  of  the  load. 
In  order  properly  to  study  the  problem  it  is 
necessary  to  make  up  diagrams  of  the  total 
load  by  combining  the  individual  portions. 


the  worst  possible  relation.  It  can  be 
depended  upon,  however,  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  will  ever  remain  in  such 
relation  with  each  other  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Having  plotted  out  our  load  curves  for 
various  conditions,  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  three  factors  influenced  by  the  fly-wheel 
sizes  which  affect  the  supply  system.  These 
are,  first,  peak  load;  second,  suddenness  of 
fluctuations;  and  thirds  power-factor. 

Where  powder  is  purchased  from  an  outside 
company  it  is  only  necessary  to   determine 
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Fi«.  6,    6000  H.P..  B3  R.P.M.  Induction  Motor.     The  Sl€«J  Side  Plaits,  are  Bolted  to  the  Rotor  Arm*  to 
Increase  the  Inertia.     Flywheel  EfTect— 14^000,000  Lb.  at  One  Foot  Radiua 


Different  flyw^hcels  may  be  assumed  for  the 
various  mills  and  the  resultin^^  powTr  curves 
combined  in  the  various  possible  relations. 
In  doing  this  the  diversity  factor  and  the  laws 
of  chance  must  be  properly  considered  in 
addition  to  all  the  facts  peculiar  to  the  par- 
ticular installation.  If  there  are  a  large 
number  of  motors,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  all  of  them  will  never  be  working  on 
their  worst  cycles  simultaneously  and  with 
coincident  peaks;  but  if  there  are  only  three 
or  four  motors,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  will,  at  times,  arrange  themselves  in 


how  the  changes  which  wt  can  make  in  the 
above  factors  will  affect  the  power  bill.  But 
ordinarily  current  is  generated  by  the  com- 
pany which  uses  it,  and  a  detailed  study  is 
required  to  find  how  the  cost  of  producing 
power  wnll  vary.  The  relative  importance 
of  each  factor  depends  upon  the  general  tyyje 
of  the  system  and  particularly  u]K>n  the 
generating  equipment. 

High  peaks  will  generally  mean  an  increase 
in  first  cost  and  a  decrease  in  generator 
efliciency,  but  these  effects  will  be  mon* 
marked  with  gas  engine  generators  than  with 
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turbines,  since  the  latter  have  higher  overload 
capacity  and  flatter  efficiency  curves.  The 
effect  of  peaks  upon  station  capacity  depends 
also  upon  their  frequency.  When  a  certain 
maximum  load  can  only  occur  at  rare  inter- 
vals»  due  to  a  particularly  unfortunate 
combination  of  loads,  much  less  margin 
may  reasonably  be  allowed  than  if  this 
maximum  is  expected  to  recur  frequently. 

Violent  fluctuations  disturb  voltage  and 
frequency  and  may  affect  parallel  operation. 
In  general,  a  higher  peak  can  be  carried 
when  the  load  comes  on  gradually.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  equip 
the  motors  with  flywheels  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  opi^ration  of  the  generators,  and 
in  others  the  use  of  flywheels  may  permit 


fact  that  where  there  arc  few  motors,  the 
generating  equipment  is  largely  decided  by 
the  peak  loads,  and  little  or  no  gain  in  power- 
factor  can  be  made  at  the  peaks;  but  the 
increased  power-factor  at  light  loads  becomes 
more  important  on  a  large  system,  where 
there  will  always  be  some  motors  running 
\\nthout  load. 

The  above  discussion  is  based  on  motors 
being  wound  for  generator  voltage  and 
located  near  the  station.  Where  there  is  a 
high  voltage  transmission,  the  peak  loads 
may  fix  the  size  of  line  on  account  of  voltage 
regulation  but  will  probably  not  affect  the 
transformers.  Rapidity  of  fluctuations  will 
have  no  influence  on  either  line  or  trans- 
formers, but  power- fact  or  will  affect  both. 
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of  considerable  reduction  in  generating  capac- 
ity, due  solely  to  their  steadying  effect. 
Here  again  turbine  generators  have  the 
advantage  over  gas  engines,  due  to  their 
better  governing  characteristics  on  swinging 
loads. 

As  regards  peak  loads  and  rapidity  of 
variation,  there  is  less  need  for  flywheels 
where  there  are  several  motors  or  a  large 
Bfcentage  of  steady  load,  than  where  there 
only  a  few  motors  and  no  other  load. 
Where  each  motor  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole»  its  individual  variations  become  less 
important.  In  considering  power-factor, 
however,  the  gain  which  ma\-  be  made 
becomes  less  important  with  a  smaller 
number   of   motors.      This   arises   from   the 


To  sum  up  the  matter,  we  can  say  that 
first  the  load  curves  on  each  individual  motor 
must  be  determined,  particularly  the  most 
irregular  loads.  It  must  then  be  determined 
what  alterations  can  be  made  in  these  curves 
by  flywheels  of  practical  size,  and  how  these 
alterations  will  affect  cost  and  operating 
characteristics.  The  effect  of  different  fly- 
wheels must  be  considered  on  the  individual 
motors  and  then  on  the  supply  system.  A 
careful  study  made  upon  these  lines  will  indi- 
cate whether  it  is  advisable  to  install  flywheels 
or  not  and,  if  so,  what  their  sizes  should  be. 
It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  good 
judgment  and  a  complete  practical  knowledge 
of  the  working  conditions  are  essential  aids 
to  the  mathematical  treatment. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  APPARATUS  TROUBLES 

Part  IV 

Bv  B.  P.  CouLsoN,  Jr. 

A  PEACTICAL   CONSIDERATION  OF   PARALLEL  OPERATION   OF   ALTERNATING   CURRENT 
GENERATORS  AND  OTHER  SYNCHRONOUS   MACHINERY 


In  considering  the  siibjt^ct  of  parallel 
operation  of  alternating  current  generators, 
it  is  hardly  feasible  to  irndcrtake  an  analysis 
of  the  difficulties  which  may  arise,  on  the 
basis  of  cause,  symptom  and  remedy;  hut 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to 
consider  broadly  the  conditions  which  must 
be  met  to  obtain  satisfactory  parallel  opera- 
tion, and  to  proceed  from  this  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
machines  themselves  which  alTect  their  ability 
to  meet  these  conditions.  The  latter  part 
of  the  article  gives  some  hints  as  to  methods 
which  may  be  tried  out  on  sets  which  are 
not  running  satisfactorily  in  paraileL  It 
should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  as  a 
rtdc  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  cure 
machines  of  this  tnnible  without  making 
some  radical  change,  and  the  loss  thus 
involved  is  likely  to  be  considerable. 

Perhaps  this  subject  is  not  of  so  great 
importance  in  this  country  as  in  Europe 
where  the  slow  speed  prime  mover,  both 
of  the  steam  and  interna!  combustion  type, 
is  much  in  vogue.  There  are,  however, 
signs  that  the  explosion  engine  is  becoming 
more  used  in  America  than  formerly,  as^ 
for  instance,  in  central  station  work  to  over- 
come the  peak  loads.  The  subject  has  of 
late  been  studied  extensively  in  connection 
with  synchronous  units  situated  in  diflerenL 
power  houses  perhaps  miles  apart,  further 
reference  to  this  matter  being  made  below. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  question  of 
parallel  operation  of  alternators  has  been 
deeply  studied  by  a  few  German  \mters, 
and  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  their  works.  It 
may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  this  sub- 
ject was  first  considered  some  40  years  ago. 

To  enable  two  or  more  alternators  to  run 
satisfactorily  m  parallel,  they  must  essentially 
run  at  the  same  frequency,  while  it  is  also 
necessary  that  they  be  connected  so  as  to 
allow  flexibility,  or  phase  adjustment.  If 
two  altemators  have  a  rigid  mechanical 
connection,  i.e.,  if  they  are  on  the  same  shaft, 
there  can  be  no  flexibility,  and  a  difference 
in  field  excitation  would  cause  large  cross 
currents  between  the  machines.    If,  however, 


two  alternators  running  at  constant  spewed, 
but  having  dilTcrcnt  field  excitations,  were 
on'  separate  shafts  but  connected  together 
electrically,  there  would  take  place  a  phase 
adjustment,  and  the  alternator  with  the 
higher  excitation  would  strengthen  the  field 
of  the  alternator  %vith  the  lower  excitation; 
thus  there  would  be  an  equable  adjustment 
and  no  energy  loss  through  cross  currents, 
the  only  loss  occurring  being  PR  loss.  In 
other  words,  the  alternator  with  the  stronger 
field  would  Ijc  demagnetized  by  a  lagging 
current,  and  the  alternator  with  the  weaker 
field  would  be  magnetized  with  a  leading 
current. 

Natural  Period  of  Oscillation  of  Alternators 

When  two  or  more  altemators  are  runjiing 
together  in  parallel,  they  have  a  natural 
period  of  oscillation  about  one  another. 
This  oscillation  may  be  started  by  one 
alternator  slowing  down  a  little;  the  immedi- 
ate result  would  be  for  a  current  to  flow 
from  the  alternator  of  the  higher  speed. 
This  would  tend  to  speed  up  the  slower 
alternator  above  the  speed  of  the  other, 
and  so  a  ciurent  wotUd  flow  back  again. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  disturbing 
clement,  these  altemators  would  oscillate 
about  one  another  until  the  pulsations  would 
gradually  die  out,  due  to  eddy  currents, 
friction,  or  other  cau.ses. 

The  frequency  of  these  oscillations  will 
depend  upjon  the  synchronizing  forces  between 
the  machines  and  the  wTight  of  the  revolving 
parts.  The  heavier  the  flywheel,  the  slower 
w411  be  the  oscillation;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stronger  the  synchronizing  power, 
the  quicker  will  be  the  periodicity  of  oscil- 
lation. An  analogous  condition  to  these 
phenomena  is  the  swinging  of  a  clock  pendu- 
lum. These  pulsations  can  readily  be  observed 
by  paralleling  an  alternator  slightly  out  of 
phase  wnth  a  system  of  large  capacity,  and 
noting  the  beats  while  the  machine  is  getting 
into  phase. 

Impressed  Oscillations  of  Crank  Mechanism 

Furthermore  J  all  prime  movers  of  the 
reciprocating  class  are  subject  to  impressed 
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oscillations  due  to  the  crank  mechanism. 
In  a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  depending  on  their 
type  and  construction.  F'or  instance,  if  two 
alternators  are  being  driven  by  two  separate 
single  cylinder  engines  whose  cranks  happen 
to  be  crossed,  one  engine  will  be  working 
while  the  other  is  near  the  dead  center,  and 
conversely.  Thus  one  alternator  will  tend 
lo  si>eed  up  while  the  other  slows  down»  and 
then  the  second  \\411  speed  up  while  the  first 
retards.  If,  therefore,  there  is  not  sufficient 
flyw*heel  effect  to  smooth  out  these  irregu- 
larities^  there  will  be  cross  currents  flowing 
from  one  alternator  to  the  other,  and  thus  a 
considerable  loss  of  energy,  as  in  this  ease 
the  cross  currents  will  be  encrg>^  currents. 
If  these  pulsations  (or  a  multiple  of  them) 
approach  or  coincide  with  the  natural  oscil- 
lations of  the  alternators,  there  would 
immediately  be  set  up  a  resonaftcc,  or  cumu- 
lative effect,  which  tends  not  only  to  maintain 
the  initial  displacement,  but,  in  some  cases, 
depending  primarily  on  the  closeness  of  the 
coincidence^  will  increase  this  initial  displace- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the 
machines  out  of  step. 

To  an  observer  looking  across  the  spokes 
of  two  rotors  w^hich  happen  to  be  placed 
side  by  side,  this  resonance  effect  becomes 
plainly  apparent  whenever  the  alternators 
are  running  badly  in  iKirallcL 

Conditions  Determining  Satisfactory  Parallel 

Operation 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  smooth  running  of  the  i>rime  movers  is 
no  criterion  whereby  good  parallel  operation 
may  be  ensured.  To  ensure  satisfactory 
parallel  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  variable  displacement  within  compara- 
tively small  limits;  to  obtain  this  condition 
the  inherent  irregularity  of  the  prime  movers 
must  be  small,  while  further,  any  resonance 
effect  which  would  tend  to  increase  this  initial 
irregularity  must  be  avoided. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  in 
greater  detail  the  various  factors  which  will 
determine  the  ability  of  a  generator  set  to 
meet  these  conditions;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  analysis,  w*e  may  first  consider  factors 
relating  to  the  prime  mover,  such  as  flywheel 
effect  and  torque  diagram,  thus  f)reparing 
the  way  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
electrical  characteristics  of  synchronous  ma- 
chinery in  general  bearing  upon  their  capacity 
for  successful  parallel  operation. 
Consideration  of  Flywheel  Effect 

In  laying  out  a  generating  set,  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  have  such  a  flywheel 


effect  in  the  revolving  parts  as  will  prevent 
the  inherent  irregularity  of  the  engine  from 
being  excessive.  The  permissible  displace- 
ment in  practice  is  generally  set  at  about 
1  ?  2  t'>  4  electrical  degrees  (to  convert  this 
into  mechanical  degrees,  divide  by  number 
of  pairs  of  poles  in  alternator)  either  side  of 
the  position  which  the  flywheel  assumes 
doring  uniform  rotation. 

From  this  it  w411  be  noted  that  the  mechani- 
cal angular  variation  allowable  on  slow  speed 
machines  having  a  large  number  of  i>oles 
is  less  than  on  high  speed  machines.  The 
smaller  figure  indicated  as  the  permissible 
displacement  would  apply  to  close  voltage 
regulating  machines,  and  the  larger  figure 
to  poor  regulating  machines.  This  per- 
missible displacement  must  also  be  considered 
very  closely  when  machines  are  to  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  tie  lines  of  comparatively 
low  current-carrying  capacity,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  machines  are  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  apart.  We  will,  how- 
ever, consider  this  question  later. 

Any  resonance  effect  which  tends  to 
increase  this  initial  irregularity  must  be 
avoided.  The  flywheel  effect  necessary  to 
take  care  of  this  latter  complication  can 
readily  be  detennined  when  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  the  alternators,  together 
with  the  type  of  engine  used,  are  taken  into 
consideration.  This  amount  of  energy^  is  the 
minimum  which  should  be  supplied  in  the  set. 

Torque  Diagram  of  Prime  Movers 

When  dealing  entirely  with  pnme  movers 
haxing  even  turning  efforts,  such  as  steam 
and  water  turbines,  no  trouble  from  hunting 
of  alternators  may  be  expected,  provided 
satisfactory  governors  are  employed  and  the 
auxiliaries  do  not  cause  resonance,  such  as 
may  happen  when,  for  instance,  a  single- 
acting  air-pump  is  used.  Turbo-alternators 
having  a  low  reactance  will  be  considered 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  when  engines  of 
the  reciprocating  class  are  chosen,  it  is 
necessary  to  know"  the  characteristics  of  the 
torque  diagram.  The  turning  efforts  of  a 
steam  or  gas  engine  can  be  represented  by  a 
series  of  irregularly  formed  waves  which 
will  be  found  nearly  to  repeat  themselves  after 
one  or  two  revolutions.  For  our  purpose, 
these  waves  can  be  analyzed  and  represented 
by  simple  sine  waves  of  different  periodocity 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  super-position  of 
these  sine  waves  represents,  or  nearly  so,  the 
irregular  waves  indicating  the  actual  turning 
efforts  of  the  engine  crank. 
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In  a  single  crank  steam  engine  which 
admits  steam  on  both  sides  of  the  piston^ 
the  wave  of  the  second  harmonic  has  the 
largest  aniphttide,  the  fundamental  wave 
being  taken  as  extending  over  one  revolution 
of  the  crank  shaft,  a>s  in  this  type  of  engine 
the  torque  diagram  practically  repeats  itself 
after  each  revolution. 

For  a  double -crank  engine  having  the 
cranks  set  at  9U  mechanical  degrees  in 
relation  to  one  another,  and  admitting  steam 
on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  pistons,  the  wave  of  the 
fourth  harmonic  (for  a  three  crank  engine 
the  sixth  harmonic)  has  the  largest  amplitude. 
There  may  also  be  other  harmonics  of  a 
higher  order  which  need  not  be  considered. 

In  the  above  cases  the  fundamental  har- 
monic may  be  taken  as  extending  over  one  revo- 
lution. If,  however,  steam  engines  are  well 
balanced,  that  is,  if  the  mechanical  parts  are 
all  well  designed  and  the  impulses  given  by  the 
steam  on  both  sides  of  all  pistons  arc  equal, 
this  fundamental  wave  will  be  very  smalL  In 
[practice,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  ideal 
condition  at  all  loads,  and  we  must  therefore 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  case  where  the  funda- 
mental wave  does  occur. 

In  the  case  of  an  explosion  engine  working 
on  the  4-stroke  principle,  the  ftmdamental 
wave  must  be  taken  as  extending  over  two 
complete  revolutions,  even  when  the  engine 
has  two  or  more  cylinders,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility 
to  design  an  engine  whose  cylinders  will 
di\4de  the  work  equally  under  all  conditions 
of  load.  When  considering  the  single  crank 
explosion  engine,  the  wave  of  the  largest 
amplitude  is  the  one  extending  over  two 
revolutions.  In  the  two-crank  engine  the 
wave  of  the  largest  amplitude  extends  over 
one  revolution,  and  so  on. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  from  an  electri- 
cal standpoint,  it  is  not  necessary  to  closely 
analyze  the  torque  diagram  of  an  engine.  All 
we  are  concerned  with  at  the  moment  is  the 
fact  that  such  harmonics  do  exist,  and,  know- 
ing this^  wc  can  so  design  the  sets  as  to  prevent 
the  natural  swing  of  the  alternator  from  coin- 
ciding with  these  harmonics. 

Explosion  engines  whose  governors  work 
on  the  hit-and-miss  principle  should  not  be 
used  when  parallel  operation  is  necessary,  as, 
with  this  type  of  governor,  the  torque  diagram 
of  the  engine  may  be  very  eccentric. 

Methods  Which  Have  Been  Adopted  for  Smoothing 

Out  Torque  Diagram 

When  dealing  with  generating  sets  of 
different    sizes    running    in     parallel,    each 


machine    should    be    considered    relativ^ely 
to  its  own  impulses,  and  also  to  the  impulses  I 
of  the  other  sets  with  which  it  is  running. 
It     is    sometimes    found    in    practice     that 
impressed    oscillations    are    caused    by     the  i 
governors  of  the  prime  mover.    This  difficulty, 
however,  can,  as  a  rule  be  easily  remedied 
by  the  use  of  dashpots.      When  alternators 
are   being   driven   by   ropes   or   belts    from 
engines  or   electric   motors,   oscillations   are 
sometimes  set  up  by  the  swing  of  the  rope-^  j 
or  belt,  and  these  may  be  found  to  hav^e  a  | 
natural    period    of   their   own    which    causes  i 
resonance.      By  altering  the  tension   of  the 
ropes,   or  using   a   longer   or  shorter   drive, 
this    natural    period    of   oscillation    may    be 
cither  shortened  or  lengthened   and    so  the 
difficulty  overcome. 

When  rope-driven  alternators  arc  con- 
sidered, this  question  may  become  very 
complex,  and  when  the  prime  movers  are  of 
the  slow  speed  reciprocating  class,  it  is  safest 
to  consider  the  case  as  though  the  alternators 
were  direct-connected  to  the  engines  and 
were  directly  subjected  to  the  crank  impulses. 
The  author,  however,  knows  of  cases  where 
engines  of  medium  speeds  were  used  and 
the  ropes  were  relied  upon  to  smooth  out 
the  torque  of  the  cranks,  and  perfect  opera- 
tion was  obtained.  This  condition  is  probably 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception,  provided 
the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  is 
below,  say,  60  cycles  per  second.  Flexible 
couplings  are  sometimes  used  and  found 
to  smooth  out  the  engine  impulses;  the 
condition  in  this  case  woidd  be  somewhat 
similar  to  using  rope  and  belt  drives,  but 
in  some  instances  is  of  more  harm  than 
good. 

In  designing  slow  speed  gas  engine  sets, 
it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  minimum 
flywheel  effect  sijccilied  by  the  d>Tiarao 
makers  to  give  a  period  of  oscillation  well 
within  the  fundamental  harmonic  of  the 
engine  is  more  than  sufficient  to  smooth  out 
the  torque  diagram.  In  these  cases  the  use 
of  a  smaller  flywheel  will  quicken  the  alter- 
nator oscillations.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  |jrcvent  a  coincidence  with  the 
higher  harmonics  of  the  engine* 

It  is  common  ] practice  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  w^hen  dealing  wnth  large  slow  speed 
gas  engines,  to  mount  the  poles  of  the  alter- 
nator on  the  inside  of  the  flywheel  and  outside 
the  amiature,  thus  obtaining  economically  a 
much  larger  flywheel  eff^ect.  This  method 
also  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the 
engine  flywheel. 
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Contideration  of  Engine  Torque 

We  will  now  consider  the  engine  torque, 
and  its  effect,  a  little  more  closely.  For 
example,  wc  will  take  an  cn^nc  whose 
fundamental  wave  extends  over  one  or 
more  revoUitions  and  whose  generator  has  a 
constant  load.  The  engine  torque  can 
therefore  be  represented  by  a  constant  torque 
on  which  is  super-imposed  an  oscillating 
torque  as  represented  in  Fig,  L  This 
variable  torque  impressed  upon  the  alter- 
nator will  cause  its  revolving  element  to 
accelerate  or  retard.  This  acceleration  wilL 
of  course*  be  in  phase  with  the  torque. 
Now  if  the  acceleration  varies  as  a  sine 
wave*  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it  will  tend  to 
displace  the  alternator  rotor.  The  speed  of 
this  displacement  will  not,  however,  be  in 
phase  with  the  torque  and  acceleration. 
While  the  acceleration  is  positive,  the  rotor 
will  speed  up  and  attain  its  highest  velocity 
when  the  acceleration  is  at  zero,  or  just 
changing  from  positive  to  negative.  When 
the  acceleration  becomes  negative,  the  rotor 
speed  will  decrease,  and  the  minimum  value 
will  be  reached,  when  the  acceleration  again 
passes  through  zero. 

Thus  the  rotor  speed  lags  a  quarter  df  a 
complete  period  behind  the  super-imposed 
torque.     In  a  similar  way,  while  the  speed  is 


positive,  the  displacement  will  increase,  and 
the  maximum  and  minimum  displacement 
will  be  attained  when  the  sjjced  is  passing 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  from  negative 
to  positive,  respectively.  The  displacement 
therefore  will  be  I  Stf  behind  the  acceleratioti . 


Alternator  Characteriatics 

Having  now  dealt  with  those  factors 
concerned  immediately  with  the  prime  mover 
which  affect  satisfactory  parallel  operation, 
wc  will  next  consider  the  characteristics  of 
the  alternators  which  influence  parallel  opera- 
tion, not  considering  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  three-phase  machines  having 
their  neutrals  connected. 


Fig.  2 

Supposing  we  have  two  alternators  con- 
nected in  parallel,  and  each  machine  is 
running  at  constant  angidar  velocity;  then 
in  the  circuit  consisting  of  the  two  alternators 
their  E.M.F/s  will  be  in  opposition,  and  may 
be  represented  by  vectors  oa  and  oh  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  These  vectors  will  represent  the 
E.M.F.  of  both  machines  in  magnitude  and 
phase  relation.  Supposing  these  two  machines 
have  a  normal  oscillation  about  one  another, 
as  explained  above,  then  at  a  given  time  the 
instantaneous  voltages  of  both  machines 
may  be  re[jrcscnted  in  magnitude  and  phase 
relation  by  the  two  vectors  oa  and  r?/^  Fig.  3, 
and  the  voltage  tending  to  circulate  current 
between  the  two  machines  wi!l  be  represented 
by  ac,  the  resultant  difference  between  oa 
and  oh.  This  voltage  will  practically  be  in 
quadrature    with    the    tenninal    voltages    oa 

and  ab,  as  the  angle  of    displacement  —  is, 

of  course,  very  small. 

The  cross  current  flowing  between  the  two 
machines  will  lag  behind  the  E.M.F.  pro- 
ducing it  by  an  angle  ^, 

where  tan  fi  =  —* 

r 

a:  =  reactance  of   the  two  machines, 
and  r  =  armature  resistance  of   the  two 
machines. 
Let  ai  represent   the  cross  current  flowing 
when  od  and  di  are  directly  proportional  to 
the    resistance    and    reactance    of    the    two 
alternators,  resj>ectively.    Then  od  will  repre- 
sent   the    energy    component    of    the    cross 
current,  being  in  phase  with  the  voltage  ac, 
hut  in  quadrature  with  the  voltage  oa  and  ob. 
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This  cxirrent  therefore  transfers  no  power 
between  the  two  machines.  The  synehronix- 
ing  power  is  derived  from  the  reactive 
component  di  w^hich,  being  in  quadrature 
with  oc,  is  practically  in  phase  with  the 
terminal  voltage  oa,  and  in  opposition  with 
the  terminal  voltage  ob,  thus  accelerating 
the  lagging  machine  and  retarding  the 
leading  machine.  This  transfer  of  energy 
tends  to  keep  the  machines  in  step. 


Fig.  3 

Effect  of  Reactance  on  Synchronixing  Power 

It  will  be  realized  from  a  study  of  Fig.  3 
that  if  the  resistance  of  the  machines  is  high 
in  comparison  with  the  reactance,  then  the 
current  flowing  between  the  two  machines 
wiE  be  practically  in  quadrature  with  the 
terminal  voltages,  and  thus  there  w^ould  be 
very  little  synchronizing  force  exerted  tending 
to  keep  the  alternators  in  step.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  reactance  is  high  in  comparison 
with  the  resistance,  the  current  flowing 
between  the  two  machines  will  be  in  phase 
with  the  terminal  voltage  of  one  machine, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  other.  The  syn- 
chronizing force  in  this  case  will  be  large. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  alternators  should 
be  designed  with  a  fair  amount  of  reactance, 
so  as  to  give  a  reasonable  synchronizing  power. 
Machines  of  high  reactance  have  inherently 
a  poor  voltage  regulation,  and  conversely, 
machines  of  low  reactance  have  a  good 
voltage  regulation. 

Thus  alternators  having  a  good  voltage 
regulation  may  have  a  tendency  towards  bad 
parallel  operation,  and  conversely,  poor  regu- 
lating machines  may  have  a  tendency  towards 
good  parallel  operation.  Bad  parallel  opera- 
tion may  often  be  improved  by  placing 
reactance  between  the  machines.  In  practice, 
therefore,  alternators  wiiich  are  to  run  in 
parallel  are  either  designed  with  a  fair 
amount  of  reactance,  or  reactance  is  placed 
in  the  external  circtiit;  otherwise,  the  syn- 
chronizing po%ver  will  be  too  smalL  There 
is  ob\nously  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  reactance 
to  be  employed.  While  the  percentage  of  the 
cross  current  which  is  synchronizing  current 
increases  with  reactance,  the  resultant  value 


of  the  current,  and  that  of  the  synchronizing 
current,  decreases. 

If  the  two  voltages  of  the  two  machines 
are  in  phase  with  one  another,  that  is, 
supposing  the  alternators  are  not  oscillating, 
but  the  field  of  one  alternator  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  other^  then  the  instantaneous 
voltages  could  be  represented  in  magnitude 
and  phase  relation  by  the  vectors  oa  and  oh. 
Fig.  4.  The  voltage  tending  to  circtilatc 
current  between  the  two  machines  will  be 
represented  by  (jf,  the  resultant  diflference 
between  the  terminal  voltages  oa  and  ob. 
This  voltage  will  be  in  phase  with  the  terminal 
voltage  oa  and  in  opposition  to  the  voltage 
ob.  As  in  the  above  case,  the  cross  current 
flowing  between  the  tw^o  machines  will  lag 
behind  the  E.M.F.  producing  it. 

In  all  modem  alternators,  the  armature 
resistance  is  very  small  compared  w4th  the 
reactance.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  cross 
current  flowing  when  the  machines  are 
displaced  is  nearly  in  quadrature  with  the 
voltage  producing  it,  that  is,  the  synchronizing 
component  is  targe.  In  the  other  case,  where 
the  machines  are  not  displaced,  the  magnctiJE- 
ing  current  predominates. 

These  conditions  must  be  carefully  studied 
when  it  is  desired  to  connect  two  or  more 
powTT  houses  at  some  distance  apart.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  desired  to  connect  a 
small  power  hotise  with  a  large  main  station 
so  as  to  help  out  the  small  station  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  form  a  stand-by.  The  s>ti- 
chronous  machinery  in  the  station  ma^*  be 
designed  with  a  small  reactance,  and  by 
placing  the  lines  between  the  two  stations, 
the  total  resistance  may  be  increased  con- 
siderably, whereas,  the  total  reactance  may  be 
left  the  same,  as  there  is  very  little  reactance 
in  tie  lines. 


Fib.  4 

We  should,  therefore,  get  a  condition 
w^hcre  the  total  percentage  resistance  is  high 
w^hen  compared  with  the  total  percentage 
reactance.  This  w^ould  mean  that  the 
synchronizing  power  between  the  machines, 
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lending  to  keep  thera  in  step,  would  be  small. 
The  insertion  J  however,  of  external  reactance 
may  overcome  this  condition.  Difficulty 
may  also  be  experienced  when  connecting 
two  power  houses  together  through  the  total 
impedance  being  too  large.  This  condition 
prevents  sufficient  synchronizing  current  from 
flowing  to  keep  the  machinery  in  step,  as 
explained  above. 

When  designing  the  tie  lines,  it  may  be 
considered  economical  to  have  them  of  such 
a  size  as  to  be  just  siifficiently  large  to  carry 
the  desired  current  for  normal  duty,  in  which 
case  they  may  not  be  large  enough  to  carry 
in  addition  the  desired  synchronizing  current. 
In  this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
initial  displacement  of  the  prime  movers 
to  be  small,  so  that  only  a  small  additional 
cnirrcnt  mil  be  required  to  keep  the  machinery 
in  step.  This  point  should  be  considered 
when  giving  the  engine  makers  the  permis- 
sible displacement  of  the  rotors, 
Amortisseur  Windings 

In  practice,  it  is  sometimes  considered 
advisable  to  place  amortisseur  windings  in 
the  pole-faces  of  alternators,  rotary  con- 
verters  and  synchronous  motors.  These  wind- 
ings consist  of  copper  bars  short-circuited  on 
one  another  similar  to  a  squirrel  cage  induc- 
tion tnotor.  Care,  however,  must  be  exercised 
in  designing  these,  otherwise  excessive  heating 
and  large  losses  may  occur.  These  bars  must 
be  of  low  resistance  and  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  periphery  of  the  rotor  as  possible 
so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect.  These 
amortisseur  windings  exert  a  torque  opposing 
the  displacement  of  the  rotors  from  their 
normal  position.  When  this  type  of  winding 
is  used,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  magnetic 
reluctance  around  the  rotor  as  even  as 
possible,  othen^nse  short  circuit  currents  arc 
produced,  due  to  more  magnetic  lines  being 
cut  by  the  bars  in  the  denser  flux  than  in  the 
weaker  flux.  Another  point  of  salient 
importance  to  be  considered  when  employing 
amortisseur  windings  is  whether  at  any  time 
it  will  be  desired  to  run  the  alternators  on 
single-phase,  or  with  uneven  loads  on  the 
phases.  Alternators  when  run  under  these 
conditions  have  inherently  a  pulsating  flux 
tending  to  ]>enetrate  the  poles;  this  flux  is 
formed  by  the  armature  reaction  being 
uneven  at  different  parts  of  the  stator;  and 
induces  currents  in  the  short  circuited  bars 
which  must  be  calculated.  The  bars  should 
then  be  made  with  suflicient  cross  section 
to  carry  this  current  in  addition  to  fulfilling 
their  other  duties. 


Synchronizing  of  Alternators 

A  few  remarks  regarding  the  synchronizing 
of  alteniators  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Before  two  or  more  alternators  are  connected 
in  parallel,  the  pha^se  relations  between  the 
machines  should  be  tested  out.  This  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  driving  a  motor 
from  each  machine  separately  and  obser\ing 
the  direction  of  rotation.  If  alternators  are 
thrown  together  having  incorrect  phase 
relation,  the  machines  are  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  the  risk  of  which  depends  upon  the 
value  of  their  respective  short  circuit  currents 
and  strength  of  their  structure.  Before  the 
machines  are  thrown  together,  they  should 
be  brought  up  to  approximately  the  same 
frequency  and  voltage.  The  voltage  of  each 
machine  should  be  kept  constant,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  phase  relations  should  be 
observed  by  means  of  phase-lamps  or  some 
other  device. 

When  paralleling  machines  which  have 
a  fairly  high  reactance  (that  is,  poor  voltage 
regulating  machines)  a  small  difTerence  in 
voltage  or  frequency  would  have  no  detri- 
mental effect,  for  the  same  reason  as  stated 
above  in  connection  with  keeping  alternators 
in  step.  On  the  other  hand,  more  care  must 
be  exercised  in  synchronizing  alternators 
having  a  low  reactance  (that  is,  good  voltage 
regulating  machines),  otherwise  the  machines 
are  likely  to  be  ruptured. 

Parallel  Operation  of  Y  Wound  Alternators  with 
Neutrals  Connected 

We  will  now  consider  difficulties  which 
may  be  expected  when  the  neutrals  of  two 
or  more  three-phase  Y  connected  aUemators 
are  joined,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken 
to  forestall  them. 

Slow  speed  alternators  having  a  large 
number  of  poles  as  a  rule  have  inherently 
a  wave  shape  which  dtx^s  not  exactly  coincide 
w4th  a  sine  wave.  The  fundamental  wave 
is  often  distorted  by  the  existence  of  a  third 
harmonic  wave.  The  existence  of  this  third 
harmonic,  which  will  be  explained  later,  may 
cause  difficulties  when  alternators  are  con- 
nected as  stated  abo%*e  and  are  running 
badly  in  parallel.  A  displacement  of  one 
of  the  alternator  rotors  (causing  say  an 
electrical  displacement  of  3  degrees)  from 
the  normal  position  which  it  would  have, 
when  running  with  an  even  angular  velocity, 
may  not  cause  any  appreciable  flow  of  energy 
current  between  the  terminals  of  the  machines. 
If  J  however,  there  is  existing  a  third  harmonic, 
and  the  neutrals  of  the  alternators  are 
connected,  there  mav  be  a  considerable  flow 
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of  current  between  the  neutrals  caused  by 
swinging  of  the  alternators,  due  to  this  higher 
harmonic. 

This  trouble  may  be  eliminated  if  it  is 
found  feasible  to  disconnect  the  neutrals 
of  the  alternators,  or  by  leaving  only  one 
alternator  with  its  neutral  connected. 


Fig.  5 

When  selecting  the  type  and  speed  of 
prime  movers,  and  also  w^hen  designing  the 
alternators,  this  question  should  be  carefully 
considered  if  it  is  desired  to  transmit  three- 
phase  current  on  the  four-wire  principle. 

Effect  of  Wave  Shape  on  the  Neutral  Current 

In  designing  the  alternator,  the  question 
of  wave  shape  is  of  salient  importance,  and 
as  large  a  number  of  slots  per  pole  ]K'r  phase 
should  be  selected  as  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  other  characteristics  of  the  design. 
A  wave  shape  formed  by  the  vectorial 
addition  of  several  instantaneous  xalues  of 
voltage  or  current,  from  a  number  of  con- 
ductors cutting  a  flux  w^ave  of  approximate 
sine  distrilnition  at  different  points,  will 
ajjproach  nearer  to  the  true  sine  wave  than 
would  be  the  case  if  only  one  or  two  conductors 
were  to  cut  the  same  flux  wave  at  one  or  tw^) 
points.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
an  armature  winding  having  a  fractional 
pitch,  that  is,  the  span  of  the  armature  coils 
should  be  less  or  greater  than  the  pitch 
of  the  field  poles.  In  practice  it  is  sometimes 
found  desirable  to  wind  some  coils  less, 
others  greater  than,  the  field  j>ole  pitch 
on  the  same  machine.  Another  method  used 
in  practice  to  obtain  a  true  sine  wave  is  to 
have  a  distributed  field  winding  or  a  field 
winding  with  poles  of  different  pitch,  in 
w^hich  case  the  armature  coils  must  l:)e 
connected  in  series. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
trouble  from  bad  parallel  operation  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  only  on  machines 
running  at  a  small  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  i.e.,  on  machines  having  a  large 
number  of  poles,  assuming  a  normal  frequency* 
It  will  not  be  found  feasible  in  all  cases  to 
design  this  type  of  alternator  as  outlined 
above.  This  type  of  alternator  is  liable 
therefore  to  have  in  its  wave  shape  a  third 
harmonic   which   must   be   considered   when 


specifying  to  the  engine  builders  as  to  the^ 
minimum   amount  of  flywheel  eflfect   to 
supplied. 

When  considering  the  fundamental  fre 
quency  only,  a  minimum  electrical  displac 
ment  of  i  J  2  to  4  electrical  degrees  is  specifiec 
as  stated  above.  This  would,  of  course j 
mean  4}/2  to  12  electrical  degrees  whet 
considering  the  third  harmonic.  This,  how^ 
ever,  would  cause  a  considerable  amount  of 
neutral  current,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable 
somewhat  to  reduce  this  displacement. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  ^current 
considerable    magnitude    may   flow    betwee 
the    neutrals    of    alternators    without    doing 
any  great  amount  of  harm.     This  may  b< 
seen   from   reference   to    Fig.    o.      The    sin€ 
waves    a,    6,    c,   represent    the    fundaments 
waves  of  the  three  phases  of  a  three-phase 
alternator,  displaced  120*^  from  one  another^ 
We  will  assume  that  the  actual  wave  shap 
of  the  machine  is   distorted  from   the   sine 
wave  by  the  siiper-position  of  a  third  har- 
monic.     Referring  to  Fig.   5,  it  will  be  sc 
that   this   third  hannonic  is   displaced  zer 
degrees  from  the  fundamental,  also  that  the 
third  harmonic  of  phase  a  is  in  phase  w4th| 
those    of   phases   b    and   c.      The   resultant 
therefore    may   be    represented    by    Fig.    6J 
This  curve  shows  a  triple  frequency  eqiml  it 
amplitude  to  three  times  that  of  the  tripk 
frequency     in     each     phase.       The     cTirrent 
therefore  flowing  between  the  neutrals  of  the 
two   machines   due    to    the   triple   harmonic 
is  three  times  the  current  per  phase  due  tc 
this  higher  frequency.     For  example^  let  us 
assume  a  machine  having  IQO  amperes  full 
load    current   and   say   the   current    flowing! 
between  neutrals  is  measured  as  90  amperes;! 
then  the  current  per  phase  due  to  the  triple! 


Fig.  6 

frequency  wave  is  30  amperes  and  the  total 
armature  heating  due  to  both  cun"e*^T<  ♦^^■-r 
phase: 

-  (100^+30*)  X/f 

=  (ionno+900)X/C 

=  1 0900  X  R  ohms 
where  i?  =  resistance  of  armature  jjer  pha 

The  heating  due  to  load  current  only 
phase  =  10,000 X/^  ohms. 

It  w^ll  therefore  be  noted  that  w^e  get  aii^ 
increase  of  only  9  per  cent,  in  the  heating 
of  the  alternator  stator  coils  when  we  have  . 
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neutral  current  flowing  90  per  cent,  of  the 
full  load  current  of  the  machine. 

Other  Causes  Responsible  for  the  Neutral  Current 

While  dealing  with  the  subject,  it  is 
perhaps  advisable  to  point  out  that  neutral 
currents  may  flow  through  other  causes. 
Two  alternators  may  be  running  perfectly 
in  parallel,  but  if  they  have  different  wave 
shapes,  a  neutral  current  wilf  probably  be 
observed »  A  similar  phonomencm  may  be 
observed  if  the  phases  of  the  alternator  are 
unevenly  loaded. 

If  a  three-phase  alternator  be  connected  in 
delta»and  a  triple  frequency  volt  age  exists,  there 
will  flow  in  the  delta  a  triple  frequency  current. 
This  current  can  be  measured  by  placing  an 
ammeter  in  one  corner  of  the  clelta.  If, 
however,  a  voltmeter  be  placed  across  one 
comer  of  the  open  circuited  delta,  the  voltage 
observed  will  be  the  sum  of  the  three  voltages 
generated  in  the  three  phases,  due  to  this 
triple  frequency.  The  current  observ^ed  by 
means  of  the  ammeter  is,  of  course,  equal 
to  the  triple  frequency  voltage  divided  by  the 
generator  impedance. 

generator  imijcdance  =  \'''x^+r^ 

where  x  =  total  reactance  of  the  3  phases  at 
triple  frequency. 

and  r  —  total  resistance  of  the  3  phases. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  desiralilc 
to  design  alternators  having  a  fairly  high 
impedance,  so  as  to  reduce  the  current  due 
to  the  triple  frequency. 

From    the    foregoing    it    will 

V^    y\        be    seen    that     in     three-phase 
^f  machines   where   a   triple    har- 

,     V       monic   exists,  these   triple   fre- 
quencies   are    in    phase    with 
one  another.     If,  therefore,  two 
of  these  alternators   having   V 
yw  connections      were      connected 

/^  ^\        wtth    their   neutrals   open,    the 
Fii.  7  triple    harmonics    would    neu- 

tralize one  another  (see  Fig. 
7j.  It  will  thus  be  realized  that  when  it  is 
desirable  to  connect  the  neutrals  of  systems  to 
earth  or  to  one  another,  the  question  shoidd 
have  the  closest  consideration,  otherwise 
trouble  may  be  encountered,  not  only  as 
regards  overheating  of  the  electrical  machin- 
ery, but  also  as  Vegards  disturbance  to 
telephonic  or  telegraphic  systems. 

In  practice  resistances  are  sometimes  in- 
serted between  the  neutral  of  a  machine 
and  the  earth,  thus  reducing  the  neutral 
current.  The  w*ave  shapes  of  the  diiTerent 
machines  which  are  to  run  together  should 


be  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect  sine  waves, 
particularly  so  if  these  machines  have  their 
neutrals  connected.  If,  how*ever,  the  ma- 
chines are  connected  with  their  neutrals  opened, 
the  waVe  shapes  are  not  quite  so  important, 
as  the  third  and  ninth  harmonics,  if  they 
exist,  neutralize  one  another.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  the  fifth  and  seventh 
harmonics.  The  question,  therefore,  of  w^ave 
shape  is  important  if  the  neutrals  of  the 
machines  are  to  be  connected,  but  not  so 
important  if  the  neutrals  are  kept  open. 

SUMMARY 

When  selecting  the  type  of  prime  mover 
to  be  used,,  the  feasibility  of'  good  parallel 
operation  must  have  consideration. 

When  machinery  of  low  reactance  is 
selected,  such  as  turbo  alternators,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  sufficient  synchroniz- 
ing power  between  the  sets  when  any  dis- 
turbance occurs,  especially  so  if  the  units 
are  located  in  different  power  houses. 

Machinery  which  is  likely  to  set  up  danger- 
ous oscillations  and  cause  resonance  should 
not  be  used,  such  as  slow  speed  engines 
with  light  flywheels  driving  alternators  by 
means  of  ropes  or  belt;  flexible  couplings, 
single  acting  air  pumps,  and  the  like,  should 
also  be  avoided. 

When  considering  the  design  of  the  com- 
bined set,  a  compromise  should  be  arrived 
at  between  a  heavy  flywheel  and  a  small 
short  circuit  current.  The  reactance  of  the 
machines  must,  however,  be  commensurate 
with  other  characteristics  such  as  voltage 
regulation. 

When  specifying  the  pennissible  displace- 
ment of  the  alternator  rotor,  the  character- 
istics of  the  machines  must  be  considered, 
such  as  inherent  \  oltage  regulation,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  diflerent  units,  and  the  character 
of  the  load.  The  wave  shape  of  the  units  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  must  have  the 
closest  consideration  when  the  neutrals  are 
earthed,  or  w^hen  three-phase  current  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  four- wire  system. 

The  most  common  cause  of  bad  parallel 
operation  is  due  to  resonance. 

Impressed  oscillations  become  dangerous 
when  their  periods  coincide,  or  nearly  coin- 
cide, with  the  natural  periods  of  swing  of  one 
or  more  of  the  alternators.  To  cure  this 
trouble,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  the  hunting  alternator,  or 
eliminate  the  impressed  oscillations.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  it  is  often  feasible  to  decrease 
the  amplitude  of  these  oscillations  consider- 
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al)ly,  and  sometimes  to  change  their  period; 
for  example,  when  the  generators  are  being 
driven  by  ropes  whieh  have  a  periodic  swing 
of  their  own,  resonance  can  sometimes  be 
prevented  by  changing  the  length  of  drive. 
The  impressed  oscillations  can  be  elimi- 
nated, or  their  amplitudes  reduced,  in  the 
following  ways.  If  reciprocating  steam  en- 
gines arc  used,  indicator  diagrams  should  be 
taken  showing  the  operation  of  the  steam 
on  both  sides  of  all  the  pistons  under  the 
same  load;  if  the  load  is  not  equally  divided, 
as  shown  by  the  diagrams,  the  valves  must  be 
adjusted.  This  applies  also  to  internal 
combustion  engines. 

By  using  a  heavier  flywheel  the  rotor 
displacement  can  be  reduced.  As  most  of 
the  trouble  is  caused  through  resonance,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  alter  the  natural  period 
of  swing  of  the  alternator.  This  can  be 
aecoiTiplished  by  increasing  or  reducing  the 
reactance  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
fl>"vvheel  effect. 

Resonance  is  sometimes  reduced  by  divid- 
ing up  the  load  unevenly  between  the  different 
units,  as  the  torque  diagrams  of  the  engines 
arc  sometimes  changed  with  a  variable  load. 
This,  of  course,  can  be  done  by  governor 
adjustment.  Furthermore,  this  difficulty  is 
sometimes  obviated  by  decreasing  the  voltage 
on  one  or  more  units.  Units  equipped  with 
sensitive  governors  simply  take  up  the  load 
more  quickly  and  lose  it  more  slowly  than 
units  having  poor  regulating  governors.  Poor 
regulating  go\'emors  are  better  for  good 
parallel  operation  than  close  regidating  ones. 
Cross  currents  between  the  neutrals  of 
machines  can  sometimes  be  reduced  by 
improving  the  parallel  operation  or  by 
improving  the  wave  shape  of  the  machines. 
This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  changing 
the  shape  of  the  pole  face.  Further  tests 
may  be  taken  by  disconnecting  one  or  more 
governors  and  noting  the  results.  This  will 
prove  whether  the  governors  are  at  fault. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
j^redominating  importance  of  reactance  in  a 
transmission  system  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  preferable  to  have  some  of  the  reactance 
inserted  in  the  mains  near  the  generators. 
This  arrangement  not  only  helps  in  ]}araUel 
operation,  but  also  preserves  the  first  few 
coils  of  the  altemator  stators  from  excessive 
voltage  strains  which  are  likely  to  be  set  up 
when  the  main  circuit  is  opened.  Moreover, 
reactance  placed  in  the  external  circuit  acts 
as  a  current  limiting  device  when  a  fault  is 
developed  in  the  mains* 


HISTORY  OF  INCANDESCENT 

LAMP  MANUFACTURE^ 

By  Henry  Schroeder 

In  1879  the  first  commercial  incandesce; 
lamp,   using   a   horse   shoe  shaped    filanie 
made  from  carbonized  paper,  was  introduce 
In  its  essential  parts  this  lamp  was  the 
as  those  made  to-day,  after  thirty-two  ye; 
of  experience  and  improvement  in  the  art 
manufacture.     In  December,   J 879,  Thorn; 
A.    Edison,    the    inventor,'  made    Ms    first 
demonstration    of   incandescent    lighting    af 
Menlo  Park.    He  had  increased  the  eflicienc 
of  the  dynamo  from  40  to  9(1  per  cent.,  a 
accomplishment    which    scientists    had    lor  ^ 
considered    an    impossibility;    he    had    sub 
divided  the  electric  cun'cnt,  a  result  hitheri 
unattaincd;  he  had  also  developed  a  eomptet 
system  of  electric  lighting  with  its  concomi 
tant  parts,  switches,  fuses,  sockets,  feederSj 
regulators,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  in  use  at  ti 
f)resent  day. 

The  main  parts  of  an  incandescent  lam 
are  the  glass  bulb,  iilament,  glass  stem 
lea  ding-in  wires  and  the  base. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  ol^ 
incandescent  lamps  is  the  preparation  of  the 
^lass  bulb,  which  was  formerly  blown  by{ 
hand,  or,  as  w^as  technically  known  **f] 
blown/'  A  small  hole  is  then  melted  through.^ 
the  bulb  and  a  i>iece  of  glass  tubing  attached 
for  the  subseqtient  purpose  of  exhausting 
the  air  in  the  bulb.  The  filament  is  next 
mounted  on  its  stem,  which  is  then  inserted 
and  welded  to  the  neck  of  the  bulb. 
The  air  is  then  exhausted  and  the  glass 
tubing  melted  off»  leaving  a  tip  on  the  lamp. 
The  Icading-in  wires  consist  of  short  pieces 
of  platinum  welded  to  copper,  the  platinum 
pieces  being  partly  embedded  in  the  glass 
stem.  The  metal  platinum  is  used  because 
of  its  coefficient  of  expansion,  which  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  glass,  so 
that  when  the  lamp  bums  and  the  buJb 
becomes  heated,  any  leakage  of  air  through 
the  leading-in  orifices  of  the  wires  is  pR*- 
vented.  Upon  completion  each  lamp  is 
tested  on  a  photometer  to  determine  its 
efficient  voltage.  The  base  is  then  attached 
and  the  lamp  is  ready  for  shipment.  The 
general  method  of  manufacture  as  here  outlined 
is  practically  the  same  today  as  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  art,  but  remarkable  iniprovx- 
ments  have  been  developed  in  the  life  and 

•A  pftpcr  presented  nl  th«  XiitiDiial  Coftvrnritjn  of  Bdldioi 
Owners  aad  Manattcre.  Cleveland.  O,,  July  ID.  U  and  12»  IWH. 
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efficiency  of  the  lanii>  antl  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  product. 

The  first  incandescent  lamp  equipped  with 
a  filament  of  carbonized  paper  displayed  an 
efficiency  of  approximately  seven  watts  per 
candle-power,  or  about   nine  lamps  of   six- 
teen candle-power  per  kilowatt,  or  *>?  2  lamps 
per  horse  power.     As  compared  with 
lamps  made  today  the  life  was  ex*       9r&f  ws£ 
ccedingly     short,     averaging      forty 
hours. 

In  the  development  of  the  filament 
many  experiments  were  made  with 
well-nigh  every  conceivable  material, 
including  platinum  and  other  metals. 
At  last  carbonized  strips  of  bamboo 
were  adopted,  by  means  of  which  the 
efficiency  was  increased  to  fivv  watts 
per  candle-power  (12 1 2  tamps  per 
kilowatt,  \S}/^  per  horse  power),  and 
the  total  life  greatly  prolonged.  The 
decline  in  candle-power  was,  however* 
most  noticeable,  and  it  occurred 
very  early  in  the  life,  falling  ofT  ap- 
I)roximalely  20  per  cent,  in  the  first 
hundred  hours.  The  price  of  lamps 
at  that  lime  was  $lJHj  in  standard 
barrel  lots. 

The  filaments  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment were  shaped  in  single 
hairpin  loops,  instead  of  the  oval  form 
used  at  the  present  time,  and  were  fastened 
to  the  kading-in  wires,  which  latter,  to  give 
better  contact,  were  copper  plated.  The 
parts  of  the  base  were  set  in  a  mould. 
the  neck  of  the  lamp  was  inserted, 
and  plaster  of  paris  poured  into  the 
mould  to  form  the  cementing  medium 
between  the  base  of  the  lamp  and  the  other 
parts. 

Originally  the  base  consisted  of  a  shell  and 
an  outside  ring,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
tension  was  produced  when  the  lamp  was 
screwed  into  a  socket,  often  pulling  the 
base  and  lamp  apart,  the  outside  ring  was 

[soon  abandoned,  and  as  is  standard  practice 

I  today,  a  center  cap  contact  was  substituted. 

[The  base  was  later  made  complete  before 
being  attached  to  the  lamp,  the  cap  and 
shell  being  held  together  by  a  piece  of  por- 
celain* At  the  present  time  glass  is  used,  as 
it  is  water  tight  and  rigidly  holds  the  parts 
of  the  base  together. 

The  first  commercial  installation,  consisting 
of  one   hundred  and  fifteen  lamp)S  equipped 

I  with  carbonized  paper  filaments,  was  made  in 
1S80  on  the  steamship  Columbia,  Three 
OO-light  d)T3amos  were  installed  and  run  in  a 


satisfactory'  manner  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years. 

On  land,  the  first  installation  was  made  in 
January,  ISSl,  in  the  establishment  of  Hinds, 
Ketchiim  and  Company,  New  York  City. 
The  first  mill  plant  was  installed  in  a  woolen 
factory   in    Newburg,   N.   Y.,   and   the   first 
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hotel  f)lant  in  the  Blue  Mountain  House  in 
the  Adirondacks,  both  being  j>laced  tn  opera- 
tion in  188L  It  was  not  until  the  following 
year  (August,  1882)  that  the  first  central 
station  plant  was  established,  at  Appleton, 
Wis.  The  second,  the  Pearl  Street  station  in 
New  York  City,  was  established  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  In  July.  lSS;i,  the  first 
three-^^re  plant  was  put  into  operation  at 
Runhury,  Pa. 

During  the  year  18iSl  about  thirty  thousand 
lamps  were  made,  the  majority  of  which 
w^ere  of  16  c-p.  In  ID  10,  in  the  United 
States  alone*,  the  total  manufacture  of 
incandescent  lamps  reached  the  number  of 
eighty  millions,  a  figure  probably  representing 
one-half  of  the  world 's  entire  output.  Twenty 
millions  i*f  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  were  of  the  metal  filament  type.  Thus, 
in  about  thirty  years,  the  industry  has 
increased  over  five  hundred  fold.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary-  improvement 
made  in  the  art  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  fife  of  the  present  day  carbon 
lamp,  if  operated  at  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps 
of  1881,  would  be  about  eight  times  as  great 
as  it  is  at  present.  In  18s:i  the  price  of  lamps 
in  barrel  lots  was  reduced  to  75  cents.    Prior 
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to  1886  it  was  necessary  to  shape  the  bamboo 
filaments  at  the  ends  for  proper  insertion  in 
the  clanipSp  which  prevented  any  variation 
in  length;  but  at  this  time  the  filaments  were 
cemented  to  the  Icading-in  wares  by  means 
of  pasted  clami)s,  an  improvement  which ^  by 
pcnnitting  a  more  careful  adjustment  of  the 
lengths  of  the  filaments,  rendered  greater 
accuracy  in  manufacture  possible. 

In  1S91  various  improvements  were  made, 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  efficiency  of 
the  product  to  3,1  watts  jier  candle-power  (20 
lamps  per  kilowatt  or  ir>  per  horse  power), 
the  filaments  still  being  made  of  bamboo. 


In  1893  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  fila-J 
ments  was  greatly  reduced  owing  to  the' 
adoption  of  the  cellulose  filament  which 
permitted  the  more  advantageous  use  of  thej 
'treating"  process,  so  that  still  furtherl 
improvements  were  also  obtained  in  ihej 
quality  of  the  lamps.  In  February  of  the] 
same  year  the  price  in  barrel  lots  was  reducedJ 
to  5234  cents,  a  few  months  later  to  42] 
cents,  and  again  in  December  of  the  same] 
year  to  32  J  2  cents. 

The  present  fonu  of  filament — an  oval  I 
with  a  short  center  anchor  to  support  the] 
loop — was    adopted   during    the    year    1894.  J 


Firit  Incandcfttent  Lasap  Factory,   Mcnlo  Park,  N.  J. 


During  the  following  year  the  process  of 
** treating*'  was  developed  commercially.  By 
this  means  a  dense  coating  of  graphitic  carbon 
was  deposited  on  the  filament,  insuring  a  uni- 
form cross  section  throughout  its  length. 
The  useful  life  of  the  lamps  was  also 
thereby  increased,  as  the  denser  carbon 
filament  decreased  the  blackening  of  the  bulbs. 

Prior  to  1892,  the  bulbs  were  blown  by 
hand,  or,  as  was  technically  stated,  **free 
blown,"  and  as  a  conseqtience  no  two  bulbs 
were  of  the  same  size.  In  this  year  began 
the  manufacture  of  moulded  bulbs  which 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  lamps,  as 
they  could  be  made  in  more  uniform  sizes. 


By  its  means  the  tip  end  candle-power  was  ; 
more  than  doubled,  from  which  there  resulied 
a  more  imifomi  distribution  of  light  in  all 
directions.  A  waterproof  cement  to  fasten 
the  base  to  the  lamp  bulb  was  also  introduced. 
By  its  use  lamps  could  be  exposed  to  the 
weather — heretofore  an  impossibility,  because 
the  base  was  attached  to  the  bulb  by  means 
of  plaster  of  paris  only.  The  most  important 
of  many  improvements  made  from  time  to 
time  during  this  period  was  the  chcTnical 
process  by  which  the  final  traces  of  air  an* 
removed  from  the  bulb* 

The  price  of  lamps  in  barrel  lots  in  1895 
was  reduced  to  20  cents;  in  1900  in  standard 
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package  quantities  to  18  cents  and  in  April 
of  this  year,  1911,  to  17  cents — one-sixth  of 
the  price  in  1881. 

The  Gem  filament  lamp  was  put  on  the 

!  market  about  six  >  ears  ago.  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  carbon  filament  that  has  been 
subjected  to  the  intense  heat  of  an  electric 
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furnace.  This  process  increases  the  refrac- 
lory  quality  of  the  carbon,  and  has  resulted 
in  raising  the  efficiency  to  2l^  watts  per 
candle  (25  lamps  of  lOc-p,  per  kilowatt)  with 
the  same  life  as  that  of  a  carbon  lamp  of  3. 1 
watts  per  candle.  The  useful  life  of  the  lamp  was 
also  increased  to  a  consideralile  extent.  The 
price  of  the  Gem  lamp  has  also  been  reduced 
to  an  average  of  al>out  5  |>cr  cent,  more 
than  that  of  the  carbon  lamp.  It  is  made  in 
units  sufficiently  small  to  replace  all  carbon 
lamps  above  8  c-p.;  and  as  a  result 
the  demand  for  carbon  lamps  is  rapidly 
diminishing — the  improved  Gem  being  suIj- 
stituted  therefor. 

In  1906,  the  tantalum  lamp  with  an 
efTiciency  of  two  watts  per  candle  (equal 
lo  thirty-one  IG  c-p.  lamps  per  kilo- 
watt) was  first  introduced  in  America.  The 
life  of  this  lamp  was  soon  found  to  be 
much  shorter  on  alternating  than  on 
direct  current  circuits^  its  life  decreasing  in 
a  ratio  w4th  the  increase  of  the  frequency  of 
the  circuit  alternations— characteristics  which 
considerably  retarded  its  general  use.  The 
tungsten  filament  lamp  was  then  brought  out 
and  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  on  the 
market  it  hSs  demonstrated  not  only  its  prac- 
tical utility  but  its  adaptability  to  improve- 
ment. The  lamps  are  now  made  in  the  larger 
sizes  at  an  efficiency  of  L13  watts  per 
candle-power  (equal  to  fifty-five  IG  c-p.  lamps 
per  kilowatt  as  against  9  in  lS80)-^a 
gain  in  efficiency  of  over  600  per  cent. 

As  illustrating  the  rapidity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tungsten  filament  lamp,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  present  price  of 
the  25  watt  size  is  less  than  the  price  of  the 


carbon  lamj.>  after  the  same  number  of  >Tars 
from  its  introduction.  The  price  of  the 
carbon  lamp  was  reduced  in  the  first  three 
years  from  $1.00  to  75  cents;  while  the  price 
of  the  25  watt  Mazda  lamp  has  been  reduced 
from  $0.7G5  in  1008  to  $0,585  in  1911. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  Mazda 
lamp  over  the  carbon  and  Gem  is  that  on 
varying  voltage  it5  candle-power  is  not  so 
liable  to  variation;  complaints  of  poor  service 
therefore  usually  cease  upon  the  installation 
of  Mazda  lamps*  Greater  satisfaction  is  also 
afforded  by  their  increased  brilliancy  and 
the  improved  color  of  the  light. 

The  most  economical  life  of  a  lamp  is  that 
at  which  the  total  cost  of  current  and  Iam|> 
renewals  is  a  minimum.  This  life  is  subject 
to  variations  with  changes  of  efllciency,  an 
increase  of  either  one  being  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  In  order  that 
lamps  may  be  operated  at  diflferent  efficiencies, 
the  sizes  most  frequently  used  are  labelled 
with  three  different  voltages — high,  medium 
and  lo%v  operating  efficiency,  varying  by 
steps  of  two  volts. 

In  most  cases  the  greatest  advantage  can 
be  obtained  by  operating  lamps  at  a  high 
voltage  rating  (high  operating  efriciency)  as 
they  then  give  the  best  quality  of  light,  On 
an  average  a  power  plant  must  maintain  a 
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12J  2  P^r  cent,  greater  station  capacity  to  fur- 
nish an  equal  illumination  when  lamps  are 
operated  at  their  low  instead  of  their  high 
operating  efficiency;  that  is,  12K»  P^^  cent. 
more  energy  is  required  to  produce  the  same 
light.  If,  however,  the  circuit  is  subject 
to  large  voltage  variation,  the  lamps, 
when  burning  at  high  operating  efficiency 
must  at  times  burn  at  such  a  high  voltage  as 
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to  produce  poor  life  results.  In  selecting  a 
lamp  for  use  on  central  station  circuits  its 
voltage  should  be  chosen  for  that  of  the 
circuit  at  the  outlet,  and  not  that  at  the 
bus-bar  as  shown  on  the  switchboard  instru- 
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ment.  It  seldoni  happens  that  between  the 
switchboard  and  the  socket  the  drop  is  less 
than  two  volts.  As  the  time  also  at  which  the 
lamps  are  in  use  usually  corresponds  w4th  the 
period  of  heax-iest  load  upon  the  central 
station,  they  are  generally  used  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  fall  in  voltage.  To  insure  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  therefore,  frequent 
tests  should  be  made  of  the  socket  voltage  at 
the  hours  of  burning. 


The  carbon  lamps  most  generally  in  use 
arc  the  10,  20,  25,  30,  50  and  60  watt  sizes— 
a  range  of  from  two  to  twenty  candle-power; 
the  most  popular  Gem  lamps  are  the  40,  50, 
(iO,  SO  and  100  watt  sizes,  the  first  three 
mentioned  frequenth^  supplanting  carbon 
lamps  of  30,  50  and  60  watts.  The  demand 
for  carbon  lamps  of  100  to  120  watts 
(gi\nng  approximately  32  c-p.)  is  slight 
and  is  diminishing,  as  the  SO  and  100  watt 
Gem  and  the  40  and  60  w^att  Mazda  lamps 
arc  found  to  meet  the  requirements  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner.  The  tantalum  lamp  is 
also  giving  place  to  the  Mazda.  The  former 
use  of  carbon  lamps  in  clusters  is  now  almost 
universally  superseded  by  Mazda  units;  in 
fact,  to  replace  an  existing  cluster  of  carbon 
lamps  by  a  single  Mazda,  effects  not  only  a 
saving  in  ciirrent  but  also  in  the  installation 
cost  of  the  lamps  themselves,  and  restdts  in 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  light. 

If  Madza  instead  of  carbon  lamps  are  used 
on  the  circuit,  the  central  lighting  plant  need 
only  be  of  about  one-third  the  capacity 
otherwise  required,  so  that  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  investment  saved  will  more  than 
repay  the  entire  cost  of  lamp  renewals. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  maintenance 
charges  of  the  plant — coal,  oil,  water,  labor, 
etc.^will  also  be  saved.  If  additions  should 
be  found  necessary  to  an  already  fuUy  loaded 
plant,  a  Itjg  kilowatt  load  of  carbon  lamps 
replaced  by  a  ?2  kilowatt  load  of  Mazda 
lamps  releases  1  kilowatt  for  the  additional 
requirements,  gi\ing  an  equal  iUumination 
(in  fact,  often  a  better  illumination  if  the 
lamps  are  properly  located)  without  neces- 
sitating the  outlay  of  any  sum  whatsoever  in 
addition  to  the  existing  plant.  In  this 
manner,  if  Mazda  lamps  are  substituted  for 
carbon  lamps,  a  plant  having  a  capacity  of 
150  kilowatts  can  do  the  service  of  a  250 
kilowatt  plant  carr\ing  a  carbon  lamp 
load.  In  the  case  of  an  underloaded 
plant,  the  substitution  of  Mazda  for  carbon 
lamps  will  often  enable  the  central  station  lo 
run  only  one  generator  fidly  loaded,  thus 
effecting  an  economy  in  coal  and  water  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  maintenance 
charges.  Such  savings  wnll  more  than  pay 
for  the  Mazda  lamps  used. 
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ESSAYS  ON  SYNCHRONOUS  MACHINERY 

Part  VII 
By  V,  Karapetofp 

OVERLOAD  CAPACITY  OF   SYNCHRONOUS   MOTOR 

(Second   Method) 


The  disadvantage  of  the  preceding  method 
for  determining  the  overload  capacity  of  a 
synchronous  motor  is  that  the  maximum 
load  has  to  be  found  by  trials.  Without 
sufficient  experience,  one  may  have  to  assume 
quite  a  large  number  of  values  of  /ii  before 
values  are  found  %vhich  are  sufficiently  near 
to  that  at  which  the  output  is  a  maximum. 
As  is  explained  in  the  preceding  article,  the 
reason  for  which  the  problem  has  to  be  solved 
by  succe^ve  approximations  is  that  one  of 
the  relations  betw*een  the  unknown  quantities, 
namely  the  saturation  cur\'e  of  the  machine, 
cannot  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  algebraic 
equation,  but  must  be  treated  graphically. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
accurate  solution  by  replacing  the  saturation 
curve  by  a  straight  line  BCAF  (Fig.  7). 
This  straight  Hne  is  selected  so  as  to  represent 
the  working  part  AC  of  the  saturation  curv^e 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
equation  of  this  straight  line  supplies  the 
necessary  additional  relation  between  the 
variable  quantities,  so  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
maxima  and  minima*  instead  of  by  trials. 
The  method  outlined  below  is  sufficiently 
simple  only  w^hen  the  ohmic  drop  in  the 
armature,  compared  with  the  reactive  drop, 
can  be  neglected,  as  is  usually  the  case; 
otherwise  the  first  method  will  lead  more 
directly  to  the  result.  The  second  method 
is  particularly  advantageous  when  the  over- 
load capacity  is  to  be  determined  at  a  lower  line 
voltage.  In  this  case  the  machine  works  nearly 
on  the  straight  part  of  the  saturation  curve, 
and  OC  can  be  assumed  to  be  the  straight 
line,  which  represents  the  saturation  curv^e. 

The  immediate  problem  is  to  express 
anal>^ically  the  equation  of  the  straight 
line  BCA  F.  We  assume  that  this  line  passes 
through  the  point  .1  at  which  the  induced 
voltage  at  no  load  is  equal  to  the  rated  line 
voltage.  For  instance,  if  the  rated  voltage 
of  the  motor  is  6(300  volts,  then  GA  is  (5600 
jVolts,   and    the   excitation   OG^Me  is  such 

to  ^\^  this  voltage  when  the  machine  is 

ming  as  generator  at  no  load.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mf,  as  a  rule,  is  difFcTcnt  from 
tie  actual  excitation  M  at  which  the  motor 

supposed  to  be  rtmning  during  the  over- 


load test.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  straight  line  should  pass  through  J, 
but  this  assumption  simplifies  the  problem, 
\vithout  impairing  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
The  other  point,  B,  through  which  the  straight 
line  passes  is  determined  by  the  slope  of  the 
line.  This  slope  must  be  selected  so  as  to 
cover  the  working  part  AC  of  the  saturation 
curv^e.  Since  the  point  C  is  not  known,  it  is 
possible  that  the  straight  Hne  is  not  selected 
properly  at  the  first  trial,  and  the  result 
may  need  a  slight  correction. 

The  position  of  point  B  can  be  defined 
by  the  valtie  AH  =  e,.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  equation  of  the  straight  line,  take  some 
value  El  on  it,  such  as  Al,  and  denote  the 
corresponding  excitation  ON  by  M,,,  From 
the  similar  triangles  AKL  and  AHB  we  have 

AK/AH  =  LK/BH,  (45) 

or 

(e-Eihe.^  {Mr-MJ/M,.  (46) 

This  is  the  required  equation  of  the  straight 
line,  or  the  additional  relation  between 
M,,  and  Ei.  The  unknown  excitation  M„ 
can  be  eliminated  from  this  equation  by 
means  of  equation  (37).  The  latter  can  be 
written  in  the  form 

M.,  =  M-c,l\,  (47) 

where  from  equation  (5)  the  effective  number 
Ti  of  demagnetizing  ampere-tums  is 

Tx^hkk.n  T,  (4S) 

Substituting  the  value  of  M^  from  (47)  into 
(40)  and  solving  for  E%  we  get 

E^  =  €+e^^f-M^/M,-c1,xJvi^fe^  (49)  ^ 

Segregating  the  known  quantities,  this 
equation  can  be  written  in  the  following 
simple  form: 

Ei=ec  —  CiXi  (50) 

where  the  following  notation  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  abbreviation: 

^,  =  r+r(A/-3/.)/i/,,  (51) 

and 

xi^eJx  M,.  (52) 

It  is  hardly  proper  to  ascribe  a  definite 
physical  meaning  to  e^  and  Xi.  The  quantity 
€c  has  the  dimension  of  a  voltage  and  may  be 
called  the  ** corrected  no-load  voltage.'*  The 
expression  for  xx  has  the  dimension  of  a 
reactance,  and  may  be  named  the  **  saturation 
reactance,"  because  its  value  depends  upon 
the  slope  of  the  line  BF. 
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The  problem  is  now  reduced  to  its  final 
mathematical  form:  It  is  required  to  find 
a  maximum  of  the  expression  (30)  when 
the  six  variable  quantities  £i,  Ei,  e^  62,  Ci,  C2, 
satisfy  equations  (32),  (34),  (36),  (44a)  and 
(50).  This  is  a  problem  in  relative  maxima 
and  minima  and  can  be  solved  according  to 
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the  well-known  rule  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus. The  solution  leads  to  a  rather  comjili- 
catcd  equation  of  fourth  degree  which  has 
to  be  solved  by  successive  approximations. 
The  details  of  the  solution  are  not  given  here 
because  it  is  believed  that  practical  engineers 
will  hardly  go  to  the  trouble  involved  in  the 
numerical  computations.  The  general  method 
is  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  appendix. 

The  problem  is  much  simplified  by  neglect- 
ing the  small  ohmic  drop  in  equations  (32) 
and  (34).  An  approximate  correction  in  the 
value  of  F  can  be  introduced  afterwards 
by  subtracting  the  «V  loss  in  the  armature. 
In  special  cases,  when  the  ohmic  drop  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  first  method 
(described  in  the  preceding  article)  is  prefer- 
able. In  order  not  to  obscure  the  exposition 
by  mathematical  transformations,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  six  equations 
(with  the  ohmic  drop  neglected)  is  given  in 
the  appendix  below.  The  result  is  that  the 
input  P  into  the  revolving  field  is  a  maximum 
when  the  projection  e\  of  the  line  voltage 
(Fig.  6)  has  the  value 

ei^\fy^+q^-q.  (53) 

In  this  expression,  q  is  an  auxiliary  quan- 
tity; namely 

^  =  M  «c(^+x^)/(xi-X2).  (54) 

Knowing  ei,  the  other  component,  ^2,  is 
calculated  from  equation  (36) : 

e2  =  i/^-«i«  (55) 

Now,  from  equation  (34),  neglecting  the 
term  Cjr, 

ci-«^(*4  (56) 


Equating  expressions  (32)  and  (50)  and 
solving  the  resultant  equation  for  c^  we  get 
(neglecting  again  the  ohmic  drop) : 

t:2  =  (ec-«i)/(:*;+^i)  (57) 

After  this,  E\  can  be  calculated  from  either 
equation  (32)  or  (50),  and  E^  from  equation 
(44a).  These  values,  when  substituted  into 
equation  (30),  give  the  value  of  the  maximtmi 
input  per  phase  into  the  revolving  part. 

Before  substituting  the  calculated  value 
of  E\  into  (30)  it  is  necessary  to  see  if  the 
selected  slope  of  the  line  BF  has  been 
estimated  correctly.  That  is,  the  ordinate 
E\  must  be  sufficiently  close  to  the  point  C 
(Fig.  7)  at  which  the  actual  saturation  cur\'e 
crosses  the  straight  line.  If  such  is  not  the 
case  a  somewhat  different  slope  must  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  first  value  of  £1, 
and  the  results  of  computations  corre- 
spondingly corrected.  With  some  experience 
the  second  approximation  ought  to  be 
accurate  enough  for  most  practical  purposes. 

Numerical  Illustration,  The  same  machine 
is  used  as  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
straight  line  which  is  to  replace  the  no-load 
saturation  curve  is  selected  so  that  OB=  1600 
volts  (Fig.  7);  hence  c  =  6600 -1600  =  5000 
volts.    The  other  necessary  constants  are: 

Ti  =  0.75X0.900X3X16  =  35    turns    per 
pole; 

Cc  =  6000+5000(6300  -  5700)/5700  =  7126 
volts, 

where  3/e(  =  5700  ampere  turns)  is  the 
excitation  corresponding  to  6600  volts  on 
the  no-load  saturation  curve. 

.V  =  1 4  ohms ; 

.vi  =  5()()()  X  35/5700  =  30.7  ohms ; 

.r2=14.2  ohms  (see  numerical  illustration 
in  the  preceding  article) ; 

y  =  0.25X71 26X28.2/16.5  =  3043  volts. 
Consequently,  from  equations  (53)  and  {bo) 

^i  =  [v/f  2(6.6)2+(3.043)^-3.043]X  1000 
=  2525  volts; 

e-i  =  [ V  (^>-^>)' -  (3.043)2]  X 1000  =  6100  volts. 
Using  these  values  in  equations  (56)  and  (57), 
we  find 

ci  =  6100  28.2  =  216.2  amps.; 

r2=(7126-2525)/(14+30.7)  =  103  amps. 
Equation  (50)  gives 

J?i  =  7126 -103X30.7  =  3966  volts. 

This  value  of  Ei  lies  sufficiently  close  to  the 
point  C  on  the  saturation  curve,  therefore 
the  slope  of  the  straight  line  has  been  assumed 
correctly  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  calculations.  From  equation  (44a)  we 
find 

/r2=  14.2X216.2  =  3070  volts. 
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The  TnaxiTrmiTi  input  into  the  revolving 
part,  according  to  equation  (30),  is  for  the 
three  phases 

[3966X216.2+3070X103]\/37l0O0  =  20;i0 
kw. 

The  armattire  current  at  this  load, 
I  =  \/(216.2)2+  (103)-  =  239  amps. 

At  this  load  we  have  the  following  losses: 

Armature  copper  loss  =  135     kw. 

Iron  loss,   corresponding   to 

3966  volts  =     G..5  kw. 

Friction  and  windage  =     4.2  kw. 

Total  loss  =  145.7  kw. 

Maximum  output  of  the  motor  = 

2030-140  =  1880  kw. 

The  overload  ratio  =  1885/530  =  3.56 

An  overload  ratio  of  3.6  was  found  by  the 
first  method,  so  that  the  two  methods  give 
practically  identical  results.  With  the  first 
method,  the  iron  loss  and  friction  only  are 
subtracted  from  P^  because  the  ohmic  drop 
is  taken  into  account  when  detennining  the 
values  of  E\  and  C\.  With  the  second  method, 
the  effect  of  the  ohmic  drop  is  accounted  for 
(not  quite  correctly)  by  subtracting  the 
armature  iV  loss  from  P,  as  is  done  in  the 
foregoing  mtmerical  illustration. 

The   power- factor   at  thcpuU-out  load  is 

cos  4>  =  2030/  (6.6  X  239  X  \/3 )  =  74.2  per  cent. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  current 
is  leading  or  lagging,  the  same  criterion 
is  appliea  which  is  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  Namely,  103/216.2  is  smaller  than 
3070/3906;  consequently,  the  angle  ^  is 
negative  and  the  current  lags  behind  the 
voltage.     It    will   be   noted    that    wth   the 


same  field  current  the  motor  takes  a  small 
leading  current  at  full  rated  load.  As 
the  load  increases  the  field  *' slips  back** 
and  enables  the  annature  to  take  in  a  lagging 
current  which  strengthens  the  field  and  thus 
automatically  increases  the  torque. 

Experimental  Check,  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  experimental  data  on  overload  capacity 
of  large  synchronous  motors  on  account  of 
large  amounts  of  energy  involved.  The 
"second"  method  has  been  applied  to  the 
General  Electric  synchronous  motor  No. 
62469  direct  connected  to  a  direct  current 
generator  (testing  record  70960,  sheet  No. 
30840).  The  generator  load  was  gradually 
increased  until  the  motor  fell  out  of  step. 
The  voltage  at  the  annature  terminals  of  the 
tnotor  was  kept  constant,  at  one-half  the 
normal  value.  Tests  were  made  at  three 
difTerent  values  of  the  field  excitation  of  the 
synchronous  motor.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results: 


Field  Current 

of  th«  Motor 

Amp. 


5.35 
6.G5 
7.08 


Calculated 

A.C. Input 

Kw. 


75.U 
77.1 
80.0 


D.C.  Output 

from  Test 

Kw. 


61.6 

67.3 
74.0 


of  the  Set 

Per  Cent, 


82 

87 
92 


The  values  in  the  last  column  were  obtained 
by  dividing  the  observed  output  by  the 
calculated  input.  Since  the  v^alues  of  efficiency 
come  out  within  the  usual  range  it  is  reason* 
able  to  conclude  that  the  method  is  at  least 
approximately  correct. 
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APPENDIX 


Proof  or  Equation    (53) 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  maximum  of  the  expres- 
sion 

P  =  £if  1  -h  EtC<i  =  max.  (30) 

where,  according  to  equation    (44a),   Ej-JC»ri,  and 

the  following  limiting  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

Ei^ev-k-ctx  (32a) 

tx^ctix^-xt)  (34a) 

ri*-h^'=^  (36) 

Ei^ecCtXx  (50J 

In   these  equations  the  variable  quantities  are 

E\,  Et,  eu  ett  c\,  ct.     Equations  (32a)  and  (34a)  arc 

obtained  from  equations  (32)  and  (34)  by  neglecting 

the  terms   with    r      Select  ei   as   the  independent 

variable  and  eliminate  all  other  variables:  express 

El  and  Ci  for  equation   (30)  through  €i.     For  this 

purpose    substitute   Ca    from    (32a)    into    (50)    and 

solve  the  result  for  £|.     This  gives 

Ex^(exXi-^ea)Kx+xt) 
from  equations  (36a)  and  (36) 


and  from  equation  (32a) 

Ci  =  (fc-fi)/{x-hxi)^  (5)7 

Substituting  these  values  of  E|,  ci  and  ct  into  (30) 
and  omitting  the  constant  denominator,  we  obtain 

ki(jrj-A-,)-|-^c(JC-f*x,)l(e*-<'i«)*  =  max. 
This    expression    contains    only    one    variable,    fi. 
The  function  becomes  a  maximum  when  its  first 
derivative  with  respect  to  et  is  equal  to  zero,  or 
{xi-Xi){e^-et')^'-eti^'-ei*)-Hfdx,-Xi+ea^Xi)l 

Multiplying  this  equation  by  («»— ^i')*  and 
dividing  the  result  by  2(jci— jft)»  the  equation  is 
reduced  to  a  quadratic  of  the  form 

f,*+2  qct-hje^^O  (60) 

where,  for  abbreviation, 

q  ^  H  fc(x  +  rj)  i{Xi  -xj).  (54) 

Equation  (53)  represents  the  solution  of  this 
quadratic;  the  positive  sign  only  is  retained  before 
the  radical  sign,  because  #i  is  essentially  positive. 
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If  th«;  tz-rn:-  with  r  wrr'r  retained  in  equations 
'i2.-  an'i  ''J4,s  then  by  a  sirr.ilar  proce--  an  equation 
of  the  fourth  ce^jree  wouM  r>e  arrived  at.  In  this 
equation  of  fo'irth  degree  the  terms  with  r;'  and  r:* 
are  -^mall  a=  '.orr.pared  with  the  other  terms.  There- 
fore, as  a  first  approximation,  these  terms  can  he 


I^rt 


'.o.ved   for   ^;. 

'..— €.'■*-€    be  tr.e  ^orr^.-'-t   solution 

of  tr.e  ifj'izxr.  de;;ree:  «'  :-  a  smiil  cor 


:-jt:on.    and   let 

A  thv  equation 

•      '    Sub- 


-t:tute  ^;  — « 
iind  consider  th*.- 
<'^'jantitv.     N':>rj': 


tne  equat:on  o: 
',orr':f.tion  «' 


of 


:r:h  degrrc-  for  <•:, 
be  the  *jn known 
he  :ov.r*.h  powers 

idriti .   -vT^ation. 


In  so  doing  the  terms  with  the  higher  powers  of  tx 
must  not  be  neglected  any  longer  because  €\'  is 
now  a  known  quantity. 

If  «'  comes  out  smal!  the  corrected  value  €\  =n'-|-«' 
can  :>e  assumed  to  be  5nal.  Otherwise,  the  corrected 
v:i!-je  of  ^:'=^;'— c'  is  considered  as  the  second 
approximation,  the  correct  value  being  e\  =ei'+€'. 
wht-re  e'  is  a  new  small  correction.  Substituting 
^/  —  €*  for  e\  into  the  given  equation  of  fourth  degree 
an!  solving  it  as  a  quadratic  for  c'.  a  third  approxi- 
mation is  obtained  for  e\.  The  process  may  be 
repeated  any  num.ber  of  times,  but  for  all  practical 
approximation    ought    to    be 
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THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  OR  THE  SHOP 
TRAINING  OF  THE  BOY* 

By  a.  L.  Rohrer 


Benjamin  Franklin  is  always  rci erred  lo 
as  bein;^  the  foremost  citizen  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  printer,  a  writer,  a  sdentist,  a 
philosojiher.  a  patriot  and  a  diplomat. 
The  facts  about  Franklin  as  a  printer  arc 
simple  and  j^lain,  but  impressive.  His 
father  selected  the  printer's  trade  for  him 
after  ^ivin;^  him  the  opi>ort unity  of  seeing 
members  of  several  different  trades  at  their 
work.  He  was  twelve  years  old  when  the 
indenture  was  signed;  by  the  time  he  was 
seventeen,  he  had  mastered  the  trade  in  all 
its  branches  so  well  that  he  could  venture, 
with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  first 
into  New  York  and  then  into  Philadelphia, 
where,  without  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
he  promptly  .succeeded  in  earning  his  living. 

When  he  was  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
years  old,  he  was  .sent  to  London  to  purchase 
a  complete  printing  outfit.  Here  he  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  by  the  faithless 
man  who  had  sent  him  on  the  errand;  yet 
he  was  able  to  support  himself  by  his  trade 
in  that  great  city,  where  in  a  short  time  he 
was  ])romoted  to  the  most  famous  printing 
house  in  London. 

The  decline  of  the  old  type  of  apprentice- 
ship system  has  been  under  discussion  for 
y(;ars,  and  the  general  cause  for  its  decline 
was  given  as  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  factory,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
**the  aggregated  system  of  labor  and  the 
subdivision  of  labor."  A  few  firms  were 
far-sighted  enough  to  give  serious  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  revived  in  a  systematic 
way  the  shoj)  training  of  boys  for  the  trades. 
Oradually  other  firms  followed  their  lead, 
met  many  difficulties  and  overcame  some  of 
them.     The   principal   problem    was   to   get 

♦  AbHtractcd  from  a  lecture  dclivere'l  before  the  Society  of 
EnKincers  of  Eastern  New  York.  The  Rubstance  of  the  lecture 
has  been  Kpeciully  re- written  by  the  author  for  the  Review. 


the  boys  who  were  really  interested  in  the 
trade — they  were  very  scarce. 

1  think  it  was  just  as  well  that  this  old 
apprenticeship  system  did  decline,  for  under 
it  the  boy  had  to  **  pick  it  up/'  The  men  who 
had  served  their  time  in  this  same  way  took 
no  six^cial  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
boys,  further  than  sending  them  on  errands 
for  left-hand  monkey  wTenches,  right-hand 
squares,  flimflam  molds,  etc.;  a  sort  of 
schooling  that  is  even  now  not  out  of  date, 
for  rather  recently  an  apprentice  in  our  shops 
was  sent  with  an  order  for  one  smoke-stack 
for  a  mining  locomotive.  Under  this  old 
system,  once  in  a  while  a  luck>'  boy  would 
attract  the  attention  of  a  studiou^*mechanic, 
who  would  answer  the  boy's  questions  by 
explaining  to  him  how  the  weight  of  certain 
castings  could  be  obtained,  how  steam  was 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine, 
and  many  other  daily  problems.  Many 
successful  men  of  to-day  got  their  start  in 
just  this  way,  and  it  is  splendid  to  hear  them 
speak  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  men 
who  thus  assisted  them. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  man  to  discover 
the  weakness  of  this  old  system  was  Mr. 
Robert  Hoc,  founder  of  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe 
and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses. 
This  firm  had  apprentices  back  in  the  'forties, 
but  found  later  that  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  improved  machinery  made  it 
necessary  to  have  a  more  intelligent  class 
of  workmen,  especially  in  the  construction 
dei)artmcnt.  So  some  forty  years  ago  they 
established  a  school  or  a  classroom,  where 
boys  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such 
things  as  wotdd  enable  them  better  to 
understand  the  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  For  a  while  this  class-room  work 
was   located  in  an  unused  loft   of   an  old 
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buildings  and  later  was  changed  to  night 
classes.  Shop  work  stopped  at  six  p.m,, 
the  boys  were  given  a  Hght  lunch  (coffee 
and  sandwiches),  and  then  reported  at  the 
class-room  at  0:^iO.  The  prin- 
cipal instruction  at  first  was 
mechanical  drawing;  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  other 
branches  were  added. 

Now  I  may  refer,  some- 
what in  detail,  to  what  has 
been  done  at  the  Schenectady 
Works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  training  appren- 
tices. In  common  with  many 
manufacturers,  the  system- 
atic training  of  boys  was 
frequently  discussed  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  a  few  boys 

Lwho  had  the  friendly  interest 

^of  some  of  the  foremen,  and 
had  been  placed  in  the  shops 
and  given  a  variety  of  work 
on  the  bench  and  on  machine 
tools;  and  those  that  were  apt 
did  secure  a  sort  of  practical 
training  and  became  fairly 
good  mechanics,  more  from 
watching  and  imitating  than  from  any 
real  instruction.  This  sort  of  training  does 
not  get  very  far  into  the  reason  for  doing 
work  by  certain  processes,  A  wolf  learns 
the  habits  of  its  tribe  by  watching  and  nmning 
with  the  pack,  and  the  child  of  the  savage 
learns  the  arts  of  the  tribe  by  watching  and 
imitating  the  building  of  lires  and  the  making 
of  weapons. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  systematic  training  for  boys 
w*ho  had  been  under  observation  for  a  time, 
to  ascertain  if  they  were  really  interested 
in  learning  a  trade.  This  work  was  started 
in  1901  and  an  experienced  man  was  employed 
to  look  after  the  boys  and  transfer  them 
periodically  from  one  class  of  work  to  another, 
or  from  one  shop  to  another,  so  that  they 
might  get  experience  on  all  kinds  of  work 
in  the  shops.  At  first  the  trade  of  the 
lachinist  had  our  attention,  then  drafting 

Iroom    apprentices,    molders,   patternmakers, 

[.blacksmiths  and  tinsmiths  followed  in  their 
order,  so  that  we  now  have  a  total  of  374 
classified  as  to  trade  and  year  of  apprentice- 
ship,    (See  table.) 

There  is  no  great  demand  for  tinsmiths 
in  our  works,  which  is  also  the  case  v\^th  the 
blacksmiths,  and  we  also  find  that  neither 


of    these    trades    appeals    strongly    to    the 
boys. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  boys  needed 
something  in  addition  to  their  work  in  the 
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shops.  Many  of  them  could  not  follow  or 
understand  the  ordinary  shop  comiiutations, 
and  we  decided  to  introduce  classroom 
instruction.  Our  first  attempt  was  with  the 
night  school,  and  we  received  permission 
in  the  fall  of  lt*04  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  use  the  Union  Street  School,  A 
corps  of  teachers  was  selected,  some  of 
them  being  employees  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  who  had  had  previous  experience 
in  teaching;  the  others  were  teachers  in  the 
city  day  schools.  Eight  classes  were  organ- 
ized, foiu*  in  English  and  four  in  arithmetic, 
with  a  total  registration  of  162  boys. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Tot*I 

Yw 

Yw 

Year 

|Ve„ 

AUii.  iinn>u>     » 

93 

45 

20 

42 

200 

Draftsmen    , 

42 

34 

12 

16 

104 

Molders  and 

Coremaker-;      . 

5 

8 

15 

6 

34 

Pattemmakers 

21 

6 

3 

a 

33 

Blacksmiths 

1 

1 

Tinsmiths    , 

2 

2 

Total 

162 

93 

52 

67 

374 

The  only  subjects  we  attempted  to  cover 

were  arithmetic  and    English;    the   drafting 
apprentices  were   at    that   time  doing   their 
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classroom  work  during  the  day.  The 
sessions  were  held  two  nights  per  week, 
Tuesday  being  de%^oted  to  English  and  Thurs- 
day to  arithmetic. 
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We  met  many  problems.  The  most  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  one  was  the  absentees; 
but  on  the  whole  we  were  well  pleased  with 
the  results,  and  had  the  pleasure  at  the 
close  of  the  'v^inter  of  commending  a  number 
of  the  boys  for  the  progress  they  had  made, 
as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  written  exami- 
nations. There  were  a  number  of  boys  who 
did  not  miss  a  session. 

All  of  us  who  were  interested  in  the  appren- 
ticeship system  ga%^e  this  classroom  work 
our  personal  attention,  and  as  a  result  we 
knew  the  boys  better,  especially  those  who 
showed  real  mental  ability.  It  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  call  themselves  to  our 
attention.  We  also  noticed  the  tendency 
towards  better  progress  in  their  shop  work; 
they  appeared  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
machine  tools  and  the  reasons  for  carrying 
on  certain  operations. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  this  classroom  work  tempora^il^^ 
The  night  schools  operated  by  the  Board 
of  Education  were  so  successful  that  more 
buildings  had  to  be  used  and  they  could 
not  spare  the  building  that  we  occupied. 
We  surveyed  the  buildings  of  our  own  plant 
and  found  that  no  suitable  space  could  be 
spared  for  this  purpose.     In  the  meantime, 


regular  classes  for  our  drafting  apprentic 
were  held  in  a  small  room  which  was  parti- 
tioned off  from   the  space  occupied  by  thel 
drafting  room. 

Among  our  other  problemsj 
we   found  that  the  foremefl 
were  not  especially  pleased  tc 
have  new  boys  who  had  nc 
knowledge  of  tools  nor  of  any 
of  the  ordinary  operations  at 
the  bench,  sent  to    their  de* 
jmrtments;  they  would  always 
ask  for,  and  insist  on  having,] 
boys   w4io    had    spent    some 
time   in   other   departments; 
and     we    experienced     great 
trouble   in    placing    the    new! 
boys— we  had  really  to  forcel 
them  into    the   shops,      Wef 
solved  this  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  small  training  depart- 
ment with  a  tool  equipment] 
for  a  dozen  boys,  and  a  suffi-j 
cient  amount  of  repair  work! 
and    production   work    was! 
brought   in    from    the   otherj 
departments    to    give    them  I 
some  training  in  macliine  io<:»l  j 
operations;    so    that    a    few! 
months     spent    here    ,was    a    fair    training  J 
and  they  had  some  idea  of  what  a  machine] 
tool    was,    and    how    the    work   shoidd    be  | 
handled   on   any   of   the   tools  which   madtr 
up    the    equipment.     This    was    a    decided  | 
advance    in    our    system    of    training;  an<l 
soon  after  this,  w^hen  it  was  decided  to  add 
several  floors  to  one  of  our  buildings,  one  of  j 
these   Eoors   was   reserved   for   an   extender!  i 
training   department  and   classrooms.     This] 
was  occupied  in  March,  1908. 

The  total  floor  space  is  50  x  250  ft.  (I2,5U(»| 
sq.  ft.),  with  three  classrooms  each  20  x4U  ft. 
(page  435) ,  We  have  a  capacity  in  this  room  for  I 
75  boys,  and  a  large  percentage  of  their  work  i^ 
production.  The  boys  work  under  the  guidance 
of  two  experienced  machinists,  who  instruct 
them  in  all  the  details  of  machine  tool 
operations,  as  well  as  bench  w^ork.  A  small 
forge  is  a  part  of  the  equipment,  so  thai 
some  bending  and  rough  forging  work  can 
be  done.  AH  boys  spend  their  period  of  pn>  ^ 
bation  under  close  observation  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  after  they  are  accepted  spend 
six  months  here  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  works,  where  they 
settle  down  for  their  real  training,  becaiise 
they  are  thrown  directly  in  contact  with  all 
problems  of  production,  so  far  as  machine 
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tool  operations  are  concerned.  Regular 
transfers  from  one  department  to  another 
are  made,  so  as  to  give  them  a  wide  experience. 
The  output  of  this  department  is  subjected 
to  the  same  rigid  inspection 
as  is  found  in  our  other  de- 
partments, and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  our  inspectors  arc 
more  xngilant  in  looking  over 
the  output  than  is  the  case  in 
the  shops.  Every  piece  is 
held  up  strictly  to  gauge  and 
to  our  standards  of  finish,  etc. 

We  require  that  every  boy 
who  applies  must  have  a 
definite  idea  as  to  the  trade 
he  wishes  to  take  up.  He 
must  come  with  some  sort  of 
a  recommendation,  able  to 
read  and  write  English  and 
pass  an  examination  in  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions, 
and  denominate  numbers. 
The  drafting  apprentices  are 
required  to  pass  in  square 
and  cube  root,  mensuration 
and  metric  system ;  and  their 
classroom  work  includes  instruction  in  alge- 
bra, plane,  solid  and  descriptive  geometry, 
trigonometry,  mechanics,  and  strength  of 
materials.  This  last  subject  takes  them  into 
our  testing  laboratory  for  some  work  on  the 
testing  machines.  After  a  year  is  spent  on 
work  at  the  board »  they  go  to  the  shops 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  work  under  the  same 
methods  and  conditions  as  do  the  shop 
apprentices. 

The  classroom  work  for  the  shop  appren- 
tices includes  considerable  instruction  in 
re\newing  the  arithmetic  of  their  grade  school 
work;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  the  work 
of  the  grade  schools.  At  least  fifty  per  cent. 
of  one  teacher's  time  is  devoted  to  such  part 
of  arithmetic  that  should  be  done  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

All  instruction  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible  and  problems  are  used  which  apply 
to  shop  work.  Mechanical  drawing  and 
the  reading  of  blue  prints  are  vxry  important 
features,  and  much  time  is  devoted  to  them 
in  the  classroom.  The  apprentices  are 
required  to  do  a  certain  specified  amount  of 
home  work,  in  the  making  of  finished  draw- 
ings and  in  study,  which,  with  their  three 
hours  per  week  in  the  classrooms  gives  each 
boy  at  least  six  hours  or  more  each  week  in 
the  training  of  his  mind.     Fifty-two  hours 


in  the  shops  per  week  for  the  training  of 
his  hands  make  up  his  entire  work  for  each 
week.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  English 
and  occasionally  each  boy  is  asked  to  describe 
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some  thing  or  some  operation;  a  favorite 
topic  is,  **  Describe  a  half  day's  work  in  the 
shop,*^  Classroom  work  begins  each  year 
on  the  Tuesday  following  Labor  Day  and 
continues  imtil  the  first  w^eek  in  August, 
when  the  examinations  are  held.  When  both 
shop  and  drafting  apprentices  are  advanced 
to  their  third  year,  they  enter  a  special  class 
for  practical  instruction  in  mill-gearing, 
hoisting,  and  elementary  mechanics,  and 
one  of  the  classrooms  has  been  equipped 
with  appliances  for  demonstration. 

The  following  is  the  machine  tool  equip- 
ment of  the  Training  Department: 
Lathes  .32 

Sha^er>  .5 

Milling  niitchincs  10 

Boring  mills     .  3 

Drill  presses  .14 

Planers     .        .  .2 

Blotters     .        ,  .1 

Grinders  .5 

Chucking  machines  .        1 

Hack  saws       .        .  .        .       2 

Centering  machines  ,        .       1 

Total      ....,.,     76 

The  success  of  the  training  room  work  for 
machinists*  apprentices  led  us  to  adopt  a 
similar  plan  for  the  training  of  the  pattern- 
makers, and  a  space  of  23DtJ  sq.  ft,  in  the 
pattern  shop  was  set  apart  for  this  work 
and   equipped    \^ith    the   necessary   benches 
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and  tools.  An  expert  patternmaker  was 
selected  to  train  the  boys,  and  started  the 
work  in  the  spring  of  1910.  It  was  a  decided 
success  from  the  start,  and  boys  after  only 
three  or  four  months  in  their  first  year  have 
produced  patterns  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  journeyman.  Of  course,  they  W'ere  com- 
paratively simple  patterns. 

Up  to  Jan*  1st  the  number  of  boys  who 
satisfactorily  completed  their  time  and 
received  the  bonus  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 
showm  by  the  following  list: 

Machinists     ,,,,....  344 

Draftsmen 74 

Molders          .        , 59 

Coremakers            ....  8 

Patternmakers 20 

Blacksmiths 6 

Total  511 

Nearly  four  hundred  of  these  are  in  our 
employ  today;  so  that  we  have  made  for 
ourselves  a  large  number  of  good  mechanics, 
and  a  half-dozen  or  more  have  succeeded  so 
well  that  they  have  been  appointed  assistant 
foremen.  One  of  these  showed  that  he 
possessed  considerable  executive  ability  even 
before  he  fmished  his  third  year,  and  about 
six  months  in  advance  of  his  completing  his 
time  he  was  booked  for  the  position  he  now 
occupies. 

Now  all  this,  no  doubt,  seems  very  interest- 
ing, and  the  conclusion  that  w^e  have  solved 
the  problem  of  training  the  boy  for  a  life 
of  usefulness  may  be  draw^n.     We  engineers 
arc  alw^ays  glad  and  willing 
to    recount    in    detail    our 
successful    experiences;    \vv 
should  be  just  as  willing  to 
mention  our  failures,  or  give 
the   reasons    why    we   have 
not  always  been  successful 
in  working  out   our   plans. 
Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
find  or  attract  the  boy — I 
mean  the  boy  with  an  apti- 
tude and  a  real  liking  for  the 
trade,  and  the  proper  train- 
ing in  his  elementary  school 
w^ork.     We  require  a  knowl- 
edge   of    common    and 

decimal  fractions,  and  any         ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
boy  who  has  had  the  seventh  Pattenunakcr 

or  eighth  grade  work  in  the 
public  schools  shotild  be  able 
to  satisfy  our  standard  in  these  subjects.    We 
aim  to  be  practical  in  our  test  questions  and 
ask  to   have  certain   decixnals   expressed  in 
words,  to  change  cominon  fractions  to  deci- 


mals; then  we  follow  with  certain  simple  prol 
lems,  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  boy^ 
capacity  to  analyze  commonplace  things. 

Our  records  for  the  past  twenty   monti 
are   very  complete,  and   I  find   that    duriii| 
that  period  we  received  413  real  applications 
from  candidates  who  showed  an  interest  h\ 
trying    the    examination.     Of    that    numl 
125,  or  3i>  per  cent.,  failed  to  pass,  leaving  2SS 
as    eligible    to    serve    the    probation    [jerioij 
Of  this  numl>er  71  wvre  dropped  for  the  fo' 
lowing  reasons: 

No  aptitude  for  the  trade     ,       •        .        . 
Failed  in  class  work  and  drawings 
Left  giving  no  reason     .        .        *         .         . 
Discharged  for  misconduct   ... 
in  health  ...... 


It  wn*ll  be  noted  that  35  per  ceui.  ui  int 
applicants  failed  because  of  their  lack  of 
training  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  o\ 
5  per  cent,  because  of  not  being  fitted  lo 
the  trade.  Wc  have  not  the  inform atioB 
which  W'ill  tell  us  from  what  grades  the 
failures  have  come;  but  as  a  rule  we  find 
that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  sevent 
grade  boys  pass,  and  about  SO  per  cent, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade  boys 
while  very  few  sixth  grade  boys  are  abli 
to  satisfy  us  in  either  their  examination 
their  w^ork — perhaps  one  in  twenty-five 
This  is  not  surprising,  because  they  have  aB 
been  out  of  school  for  tw^o  years,  workinj 
ma)4>e  in  a  grocery  or  livery  stable  befor 
they  apply  to  us. 


passj 
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Our  next  great  difficulty  is  to  find  the  boy 
with  the  right  kind  of  a  father.  Perhaps, 
if  1  may  be  allow^ed  to  recite  several  e^trxri- 
ences,  my  meaning  will  be  clear. 
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A  boy  of  sixteen,  large  for  his  age,  was 

accepted  by  us;  his  father,  who  is  a  fair 
mechanic,  signed  the  agreement,  and  the 
boy  made  satisfactory  progress  the  first 
year.  During  his  second  year  he  had  to 
be  looked  after,  both  in  his 
classroom  work  and  his 
general  behavior  in  the  shops, 
and  he  Ijccame  defiant,  especi- 
ally towards  his  boss  in  the 
shop.  After  repeated  heart- 
to-heart  talks,  with  no  im- 
provement, the  cancellation 
of  his  agreement  was  taken 
up  wnth  his  father;  and  in 
the  interview,  at  which  both 
father  and  son  were  present, 
the  boy  was  more  defiant 
than  ever.  Strange  to  say, 
the  father  upheld  the  son, 
and  stated  that  he  did  not 
see  any  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  classroom  work  and 
could  not  see  why  we  insisted 
on  it.  The  agreement  was 
cancelled.  As  the  boy  weighs 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds, 
we  shall  probably  see  him 
on  our  streets,  swinging  a  club 
and  wearing  the  garb  of  a  policeman. 

A  boy  of  seventeen,  who  had  attended 
the  high  school  for  two  years  in  a  neighboring 
dty,  applied  for  a  position  and  was  accepted 


interested  in  his  work  at  the  board,  and 
appeared  to  be  anxious  abotit  his  classroom 
work.  Later  he  showed  signs  of  lag,  and  had 
to  be  disciplined  for  misconduct.  He  lost 
time,  pleading  illness.     Finally  after  several 
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Axle  Collar,  Cable  Guides,  Bolts.  Comnautator  Turning  Tools,  Worms,  Millmg  Cuttisrs, 

Counter  Boxes,  Motor  Shaft.      Made  by  Apprentices  Three  to  Nine  Months 

on  Course.     Training  Room,  Schenectady  Works 


as  a  drafting  room  apprentice.  His  father, 
who  is  an  official  of  a  publishing  firm  that 
runs  a  daily  paper,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
rated  above  the  average  diizen  in  inteUigence, 
signed  the  agreement.    The  boy  at  first  was 


weeks'  absence  his  father  was  notified  and  he 
replied  by  letter:  **the  circumstances  at 
present  are  such  that  I  do  not  think  he 
can  very  well  return.  Owing  to  financial 
reasons,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  earn  more  money 
than  he  can  with  the  General 
Electric  Company.'*  The 
father  evidently  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  boy*s  work  or 
Ijro^ess,  for  he  made  no 
inquiry. 

Another  case  may  be  cited 
where  a  bright  boy  in  his 
second  year,  whose  shop  work 
was  good  and  whose  class- 
room work  was  satisfactory 
except  that  he  had  to  be 
followed  up  on  his  drawings, 
suddenly  took  the  notion  of 
lea\'ing  without  notice .  After 
his  continued  absence  was 
noticed,  his  father,  who  is 
an  intelligent  man  mth  a 
good  trade  living  in  a  nearby  town,  was 
notified.  1  quote  from  his  letter:  **1  did  not 
know  that  he  was  going  to  leave.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  left  if  he  had  received 
just  treatment  at  your  hands:    he  certainly 
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has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
He  has  taken  this  step  of  his  own  accord  and 
I  shall  not  try  to  have  him  go  back/' 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  the  American 
father  who  gives  us  trouble.  In  many  cases 
he  does  not  interest  himself  in  what  we  are 
tr}nng  to  do  for  his  boy,  and  we  hear  the 
story  from  him  over  and  over  again,  **I 
am  a  good  mechanic  earning  good  money. 
I  got  my  trade  wthout  this  school  business 
and  making  drawings,  and  I  don't  sec  why 
you  insist  on  my  boy  doing  it."  These 
discouraging  words  said  in  our  presence 
and  no  doubt  repeated  at  home  while  the 
boy  is  attempting  to  do  his  home  work  which 
we  require,  impede  our  progress.  The 
foreigner,  whose  son  usually  makes  good, 
is  our  strong  ally.  He  is  ambitious  to  have 
his  boy  occupy  a  better  position  than  he; 
and  it  is  a  very  rare  case  when  we  have  to 
take  up  any  matter  with  him.  Every 
Polish  boy  on  the  course— and  we  have  a 
number  of  them— is  ahead  on  his  work. 
The  Italian  boy  is  not  so  satisfactory,  but  he 
seldom  needs  following  up  on  his  home  work. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  all  kinds  of  indus- 
trial schools^  all  kinds  of  trade  schools  by 
whatever  definition  you  may  know  them, 
all  kinds  of  continuation  schools,  half-time 
schools  or  any  other  fractionaLtime  schools, 
or  even  manual  training  schools;  because 
I  believe  that  in  them  all  and  through  them 
all  the  boy  %vill  be  trained  up  to  the  right 
attitude  towards  shop  work.  The  right 
boy  wdll  be  trained  away  from  the  grocery 
store,  the  drug  store,  the  livery  stable  and 
the  clerical  position;  and  he  w411  come  to 
the  apprenticeship  system  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  better  prepared,  so  that  instead 
of  35  per  cent  of  those  who  apply  being 
turned  away,  less  than  5  per  cent,  will  fail 
to  pass  according  to  our  standards. 

The  General  Electric  Company  is  doing 
only  a  small  share  of  this  work  of  training 
the  boy;  it  did  do  some  pioneer  work  which 
may  have  been  of  assistance  to  others. 
The  steam  railroads  are  doing  good  work, 


notably  the  New  York  Central  lines  and  the 
Santa  Fe  system.  The  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company  and  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Beverly,  Mass.,  jointly  maintain  a  trade 
school  for  machinists  and  70  boys  are  receiv- 
ing instruction.  A  separate  training  depart- 
ment like  ours  is  maintained  with  a  capacity 
of  35  boys,  and  the  two  groups  alternate 
between  the  shop  and  the  Beverly  high 
school,  w^here  a  good  equipment  of  labora- 
tories and  tools  arc  located.  The  company 
furnishes  all  materials,  and  piirehases  at 
established  prices  all  machine  parts  made 
by  the  boys  principally  in  the  training  depart- 
ment. 

In  Fitchburg  a  similar  plan  has  been 
worked  out  by  an  association  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  city  and  the  school  authorities. 
In  St,  Louis,  Mr.  David  Rankin,  Jr..  ga\^ 
three  million  dollars  for  the  establishing 
of  a  school  for  the  mechanical  trades,  as  he 
puts  it,  **for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  poor 
boy  a  chance  to  be  a  useful  citizen/'  This 
extraordinary  man  lived  like  a  recluse  in  a 
humble  flat  over  a  grocery  store,  and  denied 
himself  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  carry 
out  this  idea.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
live  to  see  his  ideas  carried  out,  for  he  died 
a  few  months  ago, 

A  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Boston,  who 
made  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  manufacturing 
the  marble-topped  funiiture  which  was 
the  rage  some  years  ago,  died  a  few  months 
ago,  and  left  his  fortune  for  a  similar  school. 
The  general  plan  of  this  school  was  outlined 
to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  the  gentleman 
selected  to  arrange  and  super\'ise  the  work. 

These  are  samples  of  what  is  being  done 
all  over  the  United  States  by  corporations, 
by  school  authorities,  by  private  individuals. 
Truly,  the  boy  and  the  girl^ — because  they  are 
getting  a  share  of  this  work — are  being  looked 
after  and  the  result  is  inevitable.  The  boy 
of  the  near  future  \vi\\  not  be  so  much  of  a 
problem  for  us.  How  about  the  father, 
especially  the  American  father?  Where  and 
how  is  he  to  be  educated? 
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r.     EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD  OF 
SYNCHRONIZING 

The  following  description  relates  to  a 
method  for  synchronizing  two  alternating 
Trent  generators  which  was  tried  out 
recently  in  a  small  power  station  \\\lh  dis- 
astrous   consequences. 

Some  readers  of  this  story  may  have 
noticed  the  followiiig  curious  condition  in 
ny  power  house  which  is  illuminated  by 
Itemating  current  arc  lamps  supplied  from 
some  generator  running  in  the  station. 
When  a  second  alternator  is  run  up  to  a 
speed  a  little  below  the  speed  of  the  alternator 
supplying  the  arc  lamps,  if  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  one  point  on  the  held 
when  it  is  rotating,  say,  in  a  clockwise 
direction,  then  there  actually  appears  to 
be  a  very  slow  rotation  of  the  field  in  the 
opposite  direction.  At  s^mchronous  speed, 
this  slow  motion  appears  to  cease,  and  at 
speeds  above  synchronous  speeds,  the  rotating 
field  appears  to  be  revolving  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  first  noticed,  i.e.,  clockwise. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows: 
Consider  a  point  P  on  the  inside  periphery 
of  the  stator,  and  assume  a  frequency  of  the 
busbars  of,  say,  50  cycles.  If  the  light  from 
one  of  the  arc  lamps  is  shining  so  as  to  illumi- 
nate P,  such  illumination  consists  actually 
of  a  succession  of  flashes,  2  per  cycle.  There 
wilt  thus  be  one  flash  in  every  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  second.  Now  the  number  of  poles 
of  the  rotating  element  passing  point  P  in 
one  second,  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  fre- 
juency  of  the  incoming  generator.  Thus, 
at  synchronous  speed  one  pole  will  pass  P 
in  ev'cry  one  himdredth  of  a  second.  We 
ay  consider  the  point  P  to  have  such  a 
fsition  that  at  synchronous  speed,  it  will,  at 
any  instant,  be  exactly  opposite  a  pole,  and 
that  at  another  instant,  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  later,  it  will  be  opposite  the  next  pole 
nd  so  on.  If  the  incoming  generator  is  Tun- 
ing at  estactly  synchronous  speed  (the  speed 
of  the  generator  suppl>dng  the  lamp),  then  at 
ever>^  flash  of  the  lamp  there  \\\\\  be  a 
pole  exactly  opposite  P.  If  the  frequency 
of  the  incoming  generator  is  less  than  the 
frequency  of  the  busbars  supplying  the 
lamps,  at  every  flash  a  pole  wall  be  illuminated 
at  a  position  on  the  periphery  just  a  Httle 
behind  point  P;  at  the  next  flash  the  pole 
^ill  be  still  a  Httle  farther  behind  P,  and  so 
oo;  and  since  this  is  happening  100  times  a 


second,  a  continuous  effect  is  produced 
which  results  in  the  appearance  of  this  slow 
rotating  movement. 

If  the  frequency  of  the  incoming  machine 
is  above  that  of  the  lamps,  then  each  pole 
in  the  interval  between  flashes  will  travel  a 
greater  distance  than  one  pole  arc,  and  thus 
give  the  effect  of  a  rotation  in  a  forward 
direction. 

In  the  present  case,  up  to  the  time  at  which 
the  incident  occurred,  all  the  load  of  the 
plant  had  been  handled  by  one  alternator, 
but  subsequent  increase  in  the  demand 
required  a  further  machine,  which  was  accord- 
ingly supplied,  A  synchroscope  was  included 
in  the  switchboard  equipment,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  this  had  not  been  connected 
in  at  the  time  of  the  first  start-up  of  the 
second  alternator,  and  some  other  means 
of  getting  the  machines  in  phase  was  necessary. 
The  attendant  had  not  had  an  extensive 
technical  training,  but  was  of  an  observant 
turn  of  mind  and  had  noticed  the  phenomenon 
which  1  have  described  above.  The  question 
he  asked  himself  was,  "When  this  apparent 
slow  rotation  ceases  and  the  field  apijcars  to 
become  still,  docs  not  this  mean  that  the 
machines  are  in  phase?"  He  thought  it 
did,  acted  accordingly,  and  switched  the 
second  generator  on  to  the  busbars.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  incoming  machine  was 
indeed  rotating  at  the  same  speed  as  the 
first  generator,  but  their  voltage  waves  were 
cunsiderably  out  of  phase.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  how  great  the  phase  displacement 
was,  but  it  may  have  been  anything  up  to 
ISO  degrees.  The  two  machines  were  there- 
fore short-circuited  upon  one  another,  and 
the  excessive  load  thus  placed  upon  them 
pulled  in  the  end  windings  and  resulted  in 
considerable  damage  to  both  stators.  In 
other  conditions  both  of  the  machines  might 
have  been  entirely  wrecked. 

The  point  of  this  story  is,  that,  though 
the  cessation  of  the  slow  rotating  motion 
described  above  means  that  the  machines 
are  running  at  the  same  speed,  it  does  not 
mean  that  their  voltages  are  necessarily  in 
phase,  and  indeed  the  chance  of  their  being 
in  phase  is  an  extremely  remote  one.  180 
degrees  difference  would  represent  the  worst 
possible  condition,  and  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate positions  between  0  and  180  degrees 
might  by  chance  be  encountered.  Qtiestions 
are    sometimes    asked    as    to    whether    this 
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method  may  be  used  for  synchronizing 
alternators,  and  in  the  Hght  of  this  occurrence, 
the  answer  should  obviously  be  a  decided 
negative. 

it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
trouble  cannot  be  attributable  to  incorrect 
polarity  of  the  incoming  alternator^  as  the 
phase  rotation  had  been  checked  up  before 
an  attempt  to  parallel  the  two  machmes 
was  made.  lynn 

VI.     TESTING  LARGE  FREQUENCY- 
CHANGER  SETS 

The  testing  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  recently  tested  three 
large  frequency-changer  sets  under  full  load 
and  overload  conditions,  to  determine  their 
heating,  excitation  and  efficiency.  Each  set 
consisted  of  a  quarter-phase  generator  (AQB 
20-1250-375-5400  volts),  direct -connected  to 
a  three-phase  synchronous  motor  (ATI 
8-l080-:j7o-6600  volts),  with  a  direct-con- 
nected exciter  (MP  ti'00-375)  which  was 
also  used  for  starting  and  bringing  the 
set  up  to  synchronism.  The  sets  were 
designed  to  meet  certain  guarantees  as  to 
heating  and  excitation  of  the  generators, 
and  efiiciency  of  the  complete  sets,  and 
tests  were  made  under  load  con- 
ditions to  determine  the  abihty  of 
the  machines  satisfactorily  to  meet 
these  guarantees.  All  guarantees 
were  based  on  SO  per  cent,  power 
factor  load  on  the  generators.         i 

The  actual  loading  of  a  large 
machine  on  water  rheostats  entails 
a  considerable  expense,  since  all 
the  powder  generated  is  lost,  while 
often  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
enough  power  to  test  the  ma- 
chine at  full  load  by  this  method. 
To  obviate  this  loss  and  overcome 
the  lack  of  power,  the  ** pumping 
back''  method  is  used  %vhen 
possible,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large  motor-generator  sets.  This 
was  the  method  employed  in 
testing  these  frequency  changer 
sets.  In  this  test  two  sets  of  the 
same  rating  were  used,  and  the 
total  machine  losses  of  both  sets 
were  supplied  electrically  from  an  external 
three-phase  source,  Fig,  L 

In  testing  tw^  similar  motor-generator 
sets^  each  set  consisting  of  a  synchronous 
motor  or  an  induction  motor  and  a  direct 
current  generator,  the  alternating  current 
and  direct  current  ends  of  the  respective  sets 


are  connected   together,  one  set   beixig 
normally  and  the  other  inverted*     The  tv 
sets   are   started,   one  at   a   time,   from    tl 
alternating  current  machines,  and  the  dir 
current  machines  paralleled  by  means  of 
voltmeter  across  the  main  line  switch.      The 
direct    current    motor    field    is     weakened^H 
which    decreases   the    coimter   e.m.f.    of    thflf 
motor  by  a  sufficient  amount  to  allow  the 
required  load  cun*ent   to  flow  in   the   direct 
current   circuit.     It   will  thus  be   seen    tha 
by    weakening    or    strengthening    the    fiel<! 
of  one  of  the  direct  current  machines  of  on 
o(  the  sets,  load  may  be  put  on  the  two  seu 
But  this  is  not  the  case  where  both  machine 
of    the     two    sets    are    alternating    curren 
machines.     The  method  of  loading  two  set 
of  this  kind,  '* pumping  back,"  is  known 
*' shifting  the  phases/'  and  the  **cut  and  try*l 
operation  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  tc 
obtain  the  desired  armature  current  and  load 
on  the  sets. 

The  two  sets  are  first  brought  up  to  norma 
speed   and  the  synchronous   motors  phased 
in  on  the  loss  supply  alternator.      Then  th6 
oil  switch  is  closed  between  the  two  quarter*^ 
phase    generators,    the    fields    of    which    ar 
then  excited  and  adjusted  to  give  the  requii 


power  factor.  One  quarter-phase  machine 
now  acts  as  a  generator  feeding  back  on  I  be 
other  as  a  motor.  Readings  of  the  load 
were  now  taken  and  found  to  be  considerably 
less  than  one-half  load  with  stators  set  in 
central  position.  Then  the  field  of  the 
quarter-phase    generator    was    reversed,    or 
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what  is  known  in  the  test  as  '*  slipping  a 
pole/'  making  a  phase  displacement  of 
180**,  and  readings  were  again  taken  showing 
a  value  nearer  normal  load.  Then  with  this 
connection  which  gives  the  nearest  value 
of  load  required,  a  further  adjustment  was 
made  by  rotating  the  stators  of  the  three- 
phase  machines.  It  was  also  noticed  thai 
change  of  load  might  be  obtained  on  the 
quarter-phase  generator  by  changing  the 
field  excitation  on  the  three-phase  machines; 
and  as  the  heating  test  was  made  on  the 
generator  only,  the  adjustment  was  made 
so  as  to  give  normal  load  with  the  current 
lagging  on  the  ATFs  and  with  the  same 
setting  of  stators  and  polarity  of  fields. 
150  per  cent,  load  was  obtained  by  strengthen- 
ing the  fields  of  both  ATI's,  at  the  same  time 
causing  a  leading  current  to  flow  instead 
of  lagging.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  put  on 
the  ov^erload  heat  run  after  normal  load 
temperatures  had  been  reached,  without 
shutting  down  to  shift  the  stators. 

Efficiency  tests  were  made  by  the  input- 
output  method.  The  total  losses  were  also 
measured  as  a  check  on  the  difference 
of  the  in|mt  and  output  of  the  two  sets. 
Readings  of  amperes  and  volts  were  taken 
of  two  phases  on  each  machine,  as  well 
as  on  the  loss  supply,  and  the  three-phase 
power  was  read  by  the  two-wattmeter  method. 
These  efficiency  tests  necessitated  a  close 
approximation  to  unity  power  factor  condi- 
tions on  the  loss  supply,  as  at  low  power 
factors  the  meter  transforaicr  ratios  become 
inaccurate  for  wattmeter  readings.  Thus 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  very  accurate 
setting  of  the  ATI  armatures  for  each 
of  the  required  loads. 

A  great  deal  of  care  is  necessary  to  obtain 
reliable  readings  on  input-output  tests.  Ten 
complete  sets  of  readings  were  taken  for  each 
of  the  different  loads.  The  input  or  output 
of  each  of  the  four  machines  was  read,  as 
well  as  the  loss  supply  input  of  both  sets. 
This  necessitated  reading  H2  meters,  all  to 
be  read  at  the  same  instant;  and  16  men 
were  required  to  perform  the  test,  as  each 
man  could  read  but  two  meters.  The 
illustration  on  page  394  shows  the  machines 
under  test  and  the  men  reading  the  meters 
at  two  of  the  tables.  h.  b.  broderson. 

VIL     POLYPHASE   INDUCTION   MOTOR 

WITH  SINGLE  PHASE    SHORT 

CIRCUITED  ROTOR 

A    description   of   the    following   incident » 

with  the  accompanying  theoretical  explana- 


tion, may  prove  of  interest  to  operating  engi- 
neers. The  matter  relates  to  an  excitation 
test  which  we  were  taking  on  a  three-phase 
induction  motor  a  short  time  ago.  The 
machine  had  been  run  up  to  speed,  the  col- 
lector  rings  had  been  short-circuited  and  the 
brushes  raised  from  the  rings,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ammeter  needle  was 
swinging  with  a  perfectly  regular  period  of 
oscillation,  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
any  which  we  had  noticed  in  previous  tests 
on  other  machines.  Attention  was  directed 
towards  locating  the  reason  for  this  oscilla- 
tion, but  without  success.  The  motor  was 
a  new  experimental  machine,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  wq  were  ignorant  of  the  exact 
respects  in  which  a  departure  w*as  made  from 
standard  design,  an  excelfent  opportunity 
was  presented  for  allowing  our  imagination 
free  play  in  assigning  a  cause  for  the  trouble, 
though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  most  of 
these  were  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Relief  finally  came  from  one  of  the  older 
hands  who  happened  to  pass  by  our  table. 
It  only  took  him  an  instant  to  have  the 
brushes  back  on  the  collector  rings,  and  the 
latter  properly  short-circuited  by  the  last 
steps  of  the  starting  resistance.  The  ammeter 
immediately  stopped  its  swinging;  and  after 
the  machine  was  shut  down  we  discovered 
that  the  device  for  short-circuiting  the 
brushes  had  not  been  properly  installed  and 
w^as  actually  short-circuiting  only  two  of 
the  rings.  The  motor  was  thus  operating 
with  a  single-phase  short-circuited  rotor. 
The  foregoing  may  not  appear  of  much 
interest,  but  the  theoretical  explanation 
of  what  was  going  on  will  probably  provide 
justification  for  mentioning  our  experience. 

In  the  polyphase  induction  motor  wnth 
single-phase  rotor,  the  secondary  conductors 
wHll  cut  across  the  field  rotating  in  the 
primary,  and  an  alternating  e.m.f.  will  be 
indticed  in  them,  the  frequency  of  which 
equals  the  frequency  of  the  line  multiplied 
by  the  slip  of  the  motor*     In  other  words 

ft         ^       /i 

where  /,=  frequency  of  primary  current 
/?  =  frequency  of  secondary  current 
Hi  =  synchronous  speed 
and  ftj  —  speed  of  motor 

We  know  that  from  the  alternating  current 
flowHng  in  the  primary  of  a  single-phase 
induction  motor  two  rotating  fields  result, 
rotating  in  opposite  directions  with  the  same 
speed  which  a  polyphase  motor  would  have 
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with  the  same  number  of  poles  and  the  same 
frequency.  In  the  single -phase  rotor  of  a 
polyphase  induction  motor  also  two  rotating 
fields  will  exist.  One  of  these  fields  rotates 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  stator  field, 
revolving  in  space  with  a  speed  equal  to 
W2+«i— W'i=«i,  and  pro\ndes  the  torque 
just  as  in  the  case  of  an  induction  motor 
with  polyphase  rotor.  The  other  field,  travel- 
ling in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  rotor, 
revolves  in  space  with  a  speed  equal  to 

and  hence  this  field  induces  a  current  in  the 
stator  having  a  frequency/^ 

_2ff^  —  w, 

~~"  «  —  ^^ 

_  «,  +  2wj-2ti, 

The  torque  resulting  from  this  field  counter- 
acts the  former,  the  operation  corresponding 
to  driving  the  polyphase  induction  motor 
against  its  field,  in  which  case  it  acts  as  a 
V>rake.  This  torque,  however,  is  small  so 
long  as  the  motor  runs  somewhere  near 
synchronous  speed.  If  the  slip,  however, 
is  considerable,  e.g.,  suppose  fu  should  ecjual 

%  then 

and/3^0 

In  other  words,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
synchronous  speed  of  the  inverse  rotor  field, 
in  which  case  the  torque  is  equal  to  the 
starting  torque  due  to  the  inverse  fieid. 
That  this  torque  is  not  negligible  under  such 
conditions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  poly- 
phase  induction  motor  with  single-phase 
short-circuited  rotor  will  lock  at  half  syn- 
chronous speed  when  started  up  from  rest, 
due  to  the  existence  of  this  same  torque. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  in  the 
primary  of  a  polyphase  induction  motor 
with  single-phase  rotor,  two  currents  %\A]1 
flow  of  diiTerent  frequency,  the  difference 
between  the  two  frequencies  being  equal  to 
twice  the  frequency  of  the  secondary  current. 
Hence  these  two  currents  of  different 
frequency  will  reach  at  the  same  moment 
their  instantaneous  maximum  and  minimum 
values  2/2  times  per  second,  which  argument 
thiis  pro\ndes  an  explanation  for  the  oscillation 
of  the  ammeter  needle.  The  phenomenon  is 
similar  to  the  interference  of  sounds  of  slightly 
different  pitch,  the  beat  of  the  soimds  corre- 
sponding to  the  oscillations  of  the  ammeter. 


The  practical  application  of  this  is  obviot 

In  the  operation  of  polyphase  induction 
motors,  a  defect  in  the  controller  or  resistance 
box  may  open-circuit  one  of  the  rotor  phases, 
leaving  the  machine  with  a  single-phase 
short-circuited  rotor,  in  which  case  the  motor 
will  be  unable  to  deliver  its  rated  outpt 
Such  a  condition  may  be  at  once  detect 
by  watching  the  ammeter  needle.  It  is^* 
advisable  then  to  let  the  motor  run  unloaded; 
under  any  considerable  load  the  number  of 
oscillations  of  the  needle  becomes  too  great 
and  their  amplitude  too  small  to  admit 
of  their  being  observed;  just  as  with  sound 
waves  of  greatly  different  pitch,  the  beat 
of  interference  cannot  be  noticed,  althoug 
a  dissonance  is  apparent.  g.  e. 

Vm.     BOOSTING 

As  testers  of  the  old  regime  will  well  reme 
ber,  one  of  the  inflexible  rules  of  the  testin 
department    was    that    no    belt     connectc 
booster  (separately  excited,  of  course)  should 
be  nm  without  the  concentrated   attenticii 
of  a  tester.     This  rule  was  wnsely  ad\nse<: 
as    under    usual    circumstances    should    tl 
belt  slip  off,  the  booster  would  race   10  il 
struction   uniess    the   annature    circuit    wei 
opened   immediately.     The   reason  for  thi 
of  course,   is   that   in    most    eases    booster 
are  employed  to  add  to   (or  subtract   fron 
the   supply   voltage  a  voltage   considerabll 
less  than  the  supply  voltage,  and  often  less 
than    the    rated    voltage    of    the    booster;  a 
large  current  flowing  through  the  armatar 
at   the  same  time. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  we  hzvi 
a  20  h.p.  J35U  volt  motor  to  be  operated  froxi 
the  550  volt  shop  through  a  5  h,p,  125  voli 
booster.     The  full  load  current  of  this  mota 
is  27  amperes,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than 
full  load  current  of  the  booster.     The  volug 
to  be  generated  by  the  booster   (50  volts)J 
however,  is  only  40  per  cent,  normal^  requirin 
a  very  weak  field .  Suppose  now  that  t  he  booste 
should  become  disconnected  from  its  drivcrjj 
the  amiature  would  almost  instantly  come  to  \ 
standstill  and  reverse  its  direction  of  rotatio 
tending  to  increase  in  speed  until  a  suffideii^ 
counter   e.m.f.    was   induced    to    reduce   tl^ 
current    flowing    through    its    annature    tol 
running-light  value.     Even  with  normal  fieJill 
this  would  necessitate  a  destructive  speeil<.j 
with  the  result  that  the  armature  would  fly^ 
to  pieces. 

I  can  recall  one  occasion,  however,  whete^ 
the  observance  of  this  rule  was  not  necessary- 
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A  direct  connected  motor  blower  set  arrived 
from  the  shops  with  instructions  for  a  full 
set  of  tests,  the  motor  of  this  set  being  a 
20  h-p.,  25*>  volt  machine.  The  voltages 
of  the  shop  circuits  in  reach  were  125  and 
dOU,  No  generator  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  operate  the  blower  was  on  hand,  but  a 
125  volt,  10  kw.  exciter— one  of  a  group, 
hdt  driven  from  a  large  motor— was  available. 
It  was  decided  to  rim  the  blower  motor  fnjm 
the  125  volt  shop  circuit,  boosting  to  251  > 
volts  by  means  of  the  exciter.  Here  the 
booster  armature  carried  practically  normal 
current  and  generated  normal  voltage;  con- 
sequently the  field  strength  was  normal* 
The  supply  voltage  was  equal  to  the  booster 
voHage,  and  if  the  licit  liad  parted  or  slipped 
off  the  pulley,  the  booster  would  simply  have 


reversed  its  direction  of  rotation  and  come  up 
to  approximately  normal  speed,  generating 
a  counter  e.mi.  that  would  have  allowed 
only  the  running  hght  current  to  flow;  the 
motor  on  the  blower,  of  course,  coming  to  a 
standstill,  since  the  field  of  this  motor  was 
connected  to  the  armature  terminals  and 
because  the  voltage  of  the  supply  and  that 
of  the  reversed  booster  would  have  been 
practically  equal  and  opposite. 

The  realization  of  the  above  fact  resulted 
in  my  securing  considerable  experience  on 
blower  work,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost;  for  it  fell  to  my  lot,  according 
to  custom,  to  keep  watch  of  the  booster, 
removed  some  distance  from  the  blower. 
As  it  was,  I  was  pennitted  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  blower  test.  farmer 


THE  MOST  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  OIL  SWITCH  DESIGN 

By  D.  S.  Morgan 


The  motor -operated  **H"  type  of  oil 
switch  has  for  several  years  been  the  most 
successfuJ  and  the  most  widely  used  oil 
circuit-breaking  device  for  high  rupturing 
capacities  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  com- 
mercial service.  It  met  \rith  immediate 
favor  and  still  retains  the  good  reputation 
it  gained  upon  its  initial  appearance.  Oil 
switches  of  this  type  are  installed  and  operated 
in  every  country  in  which  electric  power  is 
being  developed,  and  the  switch  as  manu- 
factured to-day  is  practically  of  the  same 
design  as  the  original,  very  slight  changes 
only  being  necessary  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions due  to  the  increasing  demands  of 
electrical  development. 

This  switch  was  developed  at  a  time  when 
the  kilowatt  capacity  of  generating  units 
was  comparatively  small,  the  operating  speeds 
low  and  the  regulation  poor.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  high  speed  steam  turbine  for 
operating  large  generating  units  has  brought 
about  a  demand  for  switching  apparatus  of 
very  high  rupturing  capacity;  and  because 
experience  has  shown  that  this  type  of  switch 
is  capable  of  rupturing  large  amounts  of 
power  a   new  switch   of  similar  design  but 

^with    greater    rupturing   capacity   has    been 
leveloped  for  use  in  central   stations  where 

"several  large  steam  turbine  generating  units 
are  installed.     This  switch  is  to  be  known  as 
**H-6^' switch. 
The  main  contacts  of  the  improved  switch 
are,  with  slight  modification,  similar  to  tho^e 


used  in  the  previous ,  types,  and  consist  of  a 
movable  cylindrical  rod  which  makes  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  four  segments  of 


Fig.  1.     New  High  Tenaioii  Oil  Switch 

a  cylinder,  secured  in  position  by  helical 
springs.  This  arrangement  insures  heavy  and 
uniform  contact  pressure,  and,  besides,  auto- 
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matically  compensates  for  any  wear  of  the 
surface  of  cither  the  stationary  contact  seg- 
ments or  the  eyhndrical  contact  rods.  When 
the  arc  is  ruptured,  whatever  burning  results 
takes  place  on  the  bell -mouth  of  the  stationary 
contact  and  the  rounded  tip  at  the  lower  end 


Fig.  2,     Section  of  Switch  Showing  Baffie  Plates 

of  I  he  movable  contact  rod,  and  in  no  case 
causes  damage  to  the  working  contact  sur- 
faces. The  contacts  are  self-aligning  and 
easily  renewable. 

For  current  cay)acities  above  .*^0()  amperes, 
however,  auxiliary  contacts  are  also  provided. 
These  arc  showm  in  Fig-  1,  and  serve  to 
earr>^  almost  the  entire  current  while  the 
switch  is  in  operation.  This  is  their  only 
office;  for  in  opening  the  switch,  they  break 
contact  before  the  cylindrical  rod  which 
opens  the  tircuit  and  ruf}tures  the  conse- 
quent arc  in  oil.  The  movable  auxiliary 
contacts  consist  of  a  double  set  of  contact 
fingers  made  nf  drop-forged  copper,  fastened 
to  a  movable  cross-head  by  flat  springs  with 
copper  laminations  and  reinforced  springs;  the 
tension  of  thc^se  springs  insures  good  contact 
but  does  not  retard  the  opening  of  the 
switch.  The  stationary  auxiliar\'  contacts  are 
wedge-shaped  copper  blades  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  oil  vessel.  This  construction  of 
contacts  imparts  a  distinct  nibbing  move- 
ment in  0]>ening  and  closing,  and  insures 
perfect  contact  between  the  contact  surfaces. 

The  diameter  of  the  oil  vessels  has  been 
increased  from  eight  to  ten  inches;  which  gives 
a  larger  volume  in  the  oil  vessel.  The  larger 
oil  vessels  have  also  been  made  stronger  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  steel  w^alls. 


Another    improvement,    to     increase    tl  _ 
rupturing  capacity  and  the  reliability  of  th$  ' 
switch,  consists  of  baffle  plates  of  new  design. 
By  these  the  movement  impaated  to  the  oil 
l>y  the  expansion  of  the  gases,  formed  by  the 
arc  when  the  circuit  is  opened,  is  checked  and 
diverted,  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  the  gases 
to  separate  from  the  oil  and  escape,  while  the  oil 
itself  drops  back  in  the  oil  vesseL      Fig.  2  is 
an  illustration  of  the  new  baffle.     The  illustra- 
tion indicates  the  movement  of  the  oil  away 
from,  and  towards,  the  center  of  the  oil  vessel 
on  breaking  the   circuit.     The  oil  looses  its 
^' elocity  before  the  cover  on  the  top  of  1 1 
vessel  is  reached,  and  therefore  its  ten* 
to  be  thrown  out  is  reduced* 

As  in  the  other  types,  the  new  switch  i,^ 
opened  and  closed  by  compression  springs. 
The  operating  motor  does  not  actually  throw 
the  switch,  but  serves  merely  to  compress 
the  springs.  The  w^eight  of  the  movable 
parts  of  the  switch  is  counterbalanced  sri 
that  when  the  s^ntch  operates,  the  for- 
the  springs  throws  the  lever  to  approxini.^ 
1 1 2  in.  from  the  opposite  position,  after  which 
the  motor  compresses  the  springs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  distance.  The  switch  closes 
and  opens  with  equal  ease.  The  operating 
springs  are  held  in  compression  by  the  main 
operating  toggle  of  the  switch,  and  a  dn^: 
bearing  against  a  roller-stop,  which,  when 
released,  allows  the  switch  to  operate.  The 
main  operating  toggle  is  slightly  over  center^ 
when  the  switch  is  at  rest,  and  the  pressi 
of  the  dog  against  the  roller-stop  is  mereljl 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  tendencv  of 


Fifi.  3.     Lcxrkins  Mecbanisni 

main  toggle  to  buckle.     The  means  of  hoI< 
and  releasing  the  dog  always  insures  positi 
operation  of  the  switch.     When  the  svi'itch 
operated,  it  either  closes  or  opens,  as  tbe.l 
case  may  be,  in  one  single  stroke  and  remai 
in  the  desired  position. 


A  description  of  the  new  locking  mech- 
anism is  of  interest,  since  it  is  a  vital  part 
in  the  proper  operation  of  the  s^vitch. 
The  operation  is  as  follows  (see  Fig,  l^): 
When  the  control  switcli  on  the  switch- 
board is  closed  I  current  is  thrown  on  the 
tripping  magnet  a,  the  plunger  is  drawn 
up  against  the  hook  b^  and  moves  the 
left-hand  end  of  it  to  the  left  and  away 
from  the  link  c.  This  releases  c,  which 
is  mechanically  held  in  a  locked  position 
by  the  hook  b  when  the  switch  is  not  in  the 
act  of  operating.  The  plunger  continues 
to  rise,  and  by  its  force  buckles  the  toggle 
and  pulls  trip  lever  d,  and  rotates  cylinder 
e  to  the  left  and  stop  /  to  the  right.  This 
releases  the  dog  allowing  the  shaft  g  and 
the  gear  h  to  revolve,  and  the  switch  imme- 
tliately  to  operate. 

Ordinarily  the  spring  i  would  return  the 
stop  /  to  the  left,  in  time  to  catch  the  dog 
before  the  switch  had  completed  its  stroke, 
but  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
failure  in  this  connection,  two  cams  ;/ 
are  placed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  dogs, 
which,  when  the  switch  is  operating,  press 
against  the  toggle  links  o.  These  are  so  arranged 
that  the  toggle  is  mechanically  pushed  back 
to  the  locked  position  before  the  gear  // 
makes  one- quarter  of  a  revolution,  or  the 
dogs  one-half  of  a  stroke.  This  insures 
absolutely  that  the  dog  will  not  pass  the 
stop  until,  by  means  of  the  control  switch 
or  relay,  the  current  is  again  switched  on  the 
trip  magnet  a,  to  operate  the  switch  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  an  additional  pre- 
caution against  pumping,  a  lug  on  the  casting 
k,  which  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  /  and 
which  rocks  to  the  right  when  the  switch 
operates,  throws  m  to  the  right  and  the 
toggle  back  to  the  locked  position. 

The  bearing  surface  on  the  ends  of  the 
dogs  are  made  of  hardened  steel  plate.  The 
dogs  can  be  easily  renewed  if  necessarvi 
and  may  be  adjusted  by  shims  under  the 
plates  p. 

This  new  mechanism  is  an  important 
improvement  in  the  switch,  and  one  which 
absolutely  removes  the  chance  of  trouble 
which  might  occur  with  the  old  switches  if 
the  toggles  were  not  properly  set.     Although 


primarily  developed  for  the  new  **H  G**  switch, 
this  new  feature  will  henceforward  be  em- 
l)oditHl  in  the  design  of  all  switches  of  the 
**H''  type. 


This  Finaeris  doiffn 
when  Qtf3wfteh  fs  open 
and  up  when  cfosed 

Thfs  rinqer  as  down 
when  Oif6wiichiscfo3gd 
and  up  when  open,     


■RiedLamp  Lighted  wher 
OtI Switch  fS  c/osed 

'^  Cio^inq  Contact 

Openmg  Contact 

^Sretn  Lamp,  Lighted  »f^en 
Oil  Switch  is  open. 

Disconnecting  Switch 

•  Lamp  f^ststixnce 
to  be  used  far  Vls?/tages 

Qb0¥t  ms  mts 


Conioct  Pi<jte 
Master  Fmqer 
RQlea^e 

'^rminai  Block  9n 
Switch  Mechanism 


Fib,  4.     Diagram  of  Coonectioo* 

The  switch  is  built  in  current  capacities 
up  to  4U()0  amperes  and  for  voltages  up  to 
70,tJno,  and  will  operate  satisfactorily  on 
systems  the  combined  load  of  which  con- 
nected to  the  bus  is  not  greater  than  oO,()0(} 
kilowatts.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  can 
be  recommended  for  rupturing  capacities 
far  in  excess  of  this,  depending  upon  the 
particular  features  of  the  installation.  The 
switch  is  made  in  two  forms,  one  in  which  the 
]>oles  arc  made  in  parallel  sets  of  two,  as  in 
previnus  designs »  and  the  other  in  which  the 
poles  are  arranged  in  tandem.  Each  of 
these  arrangements  has  its  good  points, 
which  are  determined  by  the  shape  and  the 
extent  of  available  space  in  which  to  mount 
the  switch.  One  point  of  advantage  in  the 
tandem  arrangement  is  that  when  arranged 
in  a  row,  the  vessels  are  very  acc^essible. 
The  back  walls  of  oil  switch  cells  are  often 
omitted,  however,  which  makes  the  parallel 
arrangement  also  easy  ta  get  at  in  such  cases 
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NATIONAL    ONE-CENT    LETTER    POSTAGE 

A  large  number  of  the  business  men  of  the 
country  have  banded  themselves  together 
under  the  name  of  the  National  One  Cent 
Letter  Postage  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  one  cent  letter  rate,  a  reform 
which  would  cut  in  half  the  present  i)ostage 
accounts  of  large  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile concerns. 

Hundreds  of  business  men  have  joined  the 
association  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  a  national  movement, 
however,  and  Cleveland  was  chosen  as  head- 
quarters simply  because  Charles  William 
Burrows,  its  President,  and  George  T. 
Mcintosh,  its  Secretary-Treasurer,  are  resi- 
dents of  that  city.  The  organization  has 
members  in  every  state  in  the  union  and 
plans  an  active  campaign  at  the  winter 
session  of  congress  for  the  reduction  of  the 
present  rate  on  all  letter  postage. 

Every  year  the  postoffice  department  is 
making  a  profit  of  over  $60,000,000  on  first- 
class  mail  matter.  A  vast  deficit  results 
from  carrying  second  class  matter  at  one 
cent  a  pound  or  $20  a  ton  while  letters  pay 
84  cents  per  pound  or  $1080  per  ton.  The 
injustice  of  this  is  apparent  to  the  business 
men  who  are  seeking  a  lower  rate. 

This  year  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock 
for  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years  declared 
a  surplus  for  the  department.  There  is 
now  in  progress  a  general  readjustment  of 
methods  of  handling  second  class  matter 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  saving  of  millions 
more  will  result. 

An  active,  business-like  campaign  is  being 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  this  association,, 
who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  work 
for  the  past  si.x  months  without  compensation. 
Every  concern  in  the  United  States  is  eligible 
to  membership.  It  means  money  to  them  to 
join  and  secure  this  reform.  Information 
and  literature  may  be  seciu*ed  by  addressing 
George  T.  Mcintosh,  Secretary-Treasurer 
National  One  Cent  Letter  Postage  Associa- 
tion, .")()()  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


GENERAL   ELECTRIC   TEST 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  th 
following  student  engineers  entered  the  Tesi 
ing  Department  of  the  General  Elcctri 
Company. 

Baker.  O.  B.,  Union  College 
Barker,  J.  D.,  Purdue  University 
Billingsley,  F.  N.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blair,  N.  D.,  University  of  Washington 
Bopp,  C.  D.,  Purdue  University 
Brelsford,  H.  E.,  University  of  Michigan 
Briggs,  A.  L..  University  of  Nebraska 
Brown,  H.  A.,  University  of  Illinois 
Cameron,  W.  D.,  Iowa  State  College 
Chapman,  C.  II.,  Universitv  of  Kansas 
Cooley,  C.  H.,  Iowa  State  College 
Crellin,  E.  A.,  Leland  Stanford  University 
Dix,  H.  W.,  Cornell  University 
Fisher,  R.  B.,  Tuhme  University 
Gorton,  \\\  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Hale,  J.  C,  Columbia  University 
HcTtzog,  H.  S.,  Columbia  University 
Hunter,  J.  S.,  Union  College 
Jackson,  R.  N.,  University  of  Illinois 
Johnson,  J.  R.,  Leland  Stanford  University 
Kauffman,  H.  M.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
Kegcrreis,  R.,  Ohio  State  University- 
Knight,  R.  M.,  Tufts  College 
Kornfield,  F.  H.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
Krapc,  R.  D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Latta,  C.,  Louisiana  State  College 
LeCount,  C.  M.,  Leland  Stanford  University 
Leeds,  J.  H.,  Leland  Stanford  University 
Lincoln,  W.  C,  Union  College 
Little,  \V.  P..  Tufts  C\)llege 

Mandcvillo,  L.  H.,  (^ase  School  of  Applied  Science 
Martin,  K.  R.,  Iowa  State  College 
Miles,  C.  'J'..  Purdue  University 
Miller,  A.  I).,  Pcnsylvania  State  College 
Mittag.  A.  H.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Xeagle,  R.  J.,  Tufts  College 
Packard,  S.  IX.  University  of  Utah 
Penn,  M.,  Purdue  University 
Plaissanee.  S.  F.,  Tulane  University 
Robinson,  L.  X.,  Union  College 
Rohr,  C.  A..  Cornell  University 
Rue,  Jr..  J.  R.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Rutherford,  R.  K.,  University  of  Missouri 
Spring,  H.  E.,  Purdue  University 
Steiglitz,  A.  G..  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
Stewart.  C.  R.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Towers,  A.  C,  Cornell  University 
Travis,  S.  V.,  Union  College 
Ward,  R.  v.,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 
Webb,  L.  W.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Wightman,  J.  W.,  University  of  Colorado 
Wooster,  R.  N.,  Leland  Stanford  University 
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CORONA 

The  sharp  distiiiction  made  a  niiinber  of 
years  ago  between  ** static''  electricity  and 
voltaic  or  dynamic  electricity,  has  ^adually 
disappeared.  In  the  early  days,  the  availahle 
electrical  apparatus  such  as  **friction*' 
machines,  influcncx^  machines,  cells  of  battery ^ 
or  relatively  small  capacity  dynamo-electric 
generators,  furnished  on  the  one  hand 
electrical  energy  in  which  the  current  was 
loo  small  to  be  any  appreciable  factor,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  electrical  energy  at  such  a 
comparatively  low  potential  that  insulation 
problems  (other  than  mechanical  separation 
of  the  conductors)  were  not  serious. 

The  electrical  engineering  developments 
calling  for  gradual  increases  of  both  available 
energy  and  distance  of  transmission  have 
now  brought  the  normal  operating  potentials 
up  to  the  point  where  phenomena,  at  one 
time  studied  only  in  connection  with  labora- 
tory or  lecture  room  experiments,  are  experi- 
enced. Difficulties  experic^nced  with  friction 
and  influence  machines  led  to  the  use  of  well 
rounded  metal  parts  of  ample  size.  Sharp 
comers  and  needle  points  allo%ved  dissipation 
of  the  charge  in  the  air,  thus  preventing  the 
machines  working  up  to  their  maximum 
sparking  distance.  On  some  of  the  modem 
transmission  systems  the  same  phenomenon 
may  prevent  the  economical  oi>eration  of  an 
expensive  power  transmission  undertaking. 
If  reliable  and  fairly  exact  information  is  not 
available  regarding  the  energy  that  will  be 
dissipated  through  flow  of  current  into  the 
atmosphere  —  the  so-called  corona  loss  — 
^serious  consequences  may  result.  Various 
investigators  have  contributed  vakiable  infor- 
mation as  a  result  of  their  investigations  in 
detcnnining  the  voltage  at  which  conma  loss 
I  begins  for  variable  conditions,  and  the  amount 
of  energy  loss. 

Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  belittle 

the    importance    of    work    done    by    others, 

perhaps  the  investigations  recently  conducted 

iby  the  General  Electric  Company  on  an  experi- 

^  mental  test  line,  working  up  to  and  somewhat 


over  2()iK(U)t)  volts,  have  furnished  infonnation 
of  the  most  immediate  and  practical  applica- 
tion. In  addition  to  description  of  this  line  and 
results  of  tests  reported  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Peek,  Jr. 
recently  to  the  American  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers  (Chicago  Convention,  UKl), 
we  are  publishing  in  this  issue  a  further 
contribution  from  him,  on  the  same  subject 
which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  in  con- 
junction with  his  previous  paper, 

Mr,  Peek  explains  the  general  conditions 
of  stress  about  conductors  under  voltage  and 
gives  a  formula  for  calculating  the  loss  in 
kilowatts  for  any  probable  transmission  line, 
based  on  this  analysis  and  on  the  results  of 
observ^ations.  This  will  be  found  of  value  to 
anyone  doing  preliminary  or  final  engineering 
work  on  modern  long  distance  high  voltage 
power  transmission.  Curves  are  plotted  show- 
ing graphically  the  corona  characteristics  at 
various  conductor  diameters  and  spacings, 
and  providing  a  graphical  method  of  deter- 
mining corona  loss.  Certain  of  these  curves 
show  the  efTcct  of  a  change  in  spacing  for 
given  standard  conductors,  while  others 
relate  to  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  conductor 
for  a  constant  spacing.  Two  of  the  sheets 
give  two  sets  of  curves  showing  the  difference 
between  the  visual  and  disruptive  critical  vol- 
tage. An  aluminum  equivalent  curve  is  also 
drawn  w^hich  shows  graphically  the  reduced 
corona  loss  obtained  by  using  an  aluminum 
conductor  of  equivalent  resistance  to  that  of 
copper,  due  to  its  larger  diameter. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  point  out  that  a 
transmis.sion  line  of  operating  voltage  suffi- 
ciently high  to  make  the  consideration  of 
corona  losses  an  important  factor,  will 
probably  be  of  such  length  that  various 
factors  entering  into  the  loss  formula  will 
vary,  and  often  vary  widely  at  different  points 
on  the  line.  Even  where  the  essential  factors 
var\^  but  slightly,  their  effect  may  be  to 
leave  the  probable  corona  loss  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  since  once  the  critical  %*oltage 
has  been  passed  the  energy  loss  increases  so 
rapidly.  joim  ■,  tayu»« 
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THE  FIXATION  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 
NITROGEN 

Nitrogen  in  its  free  state,  as  it  exists  in  the 
air,  is  an  extremely  inert  gas.  Nitrogen  in  its 
fixed  state,  combined  with  certain  other 
elements,  appears  to  be  the  most  restless  and 
powerful  of  all  the  elements,  the  active 
partner  in  an  endless  variety  of  compounds  of 
great  commercial  importance.  The  problem  of 
the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  simply 
that  of  extracting  the  free  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  setting  it  to  combine  with  one 
or  other  of  these  elements  for  the  formation 
of  some  useful  compound. 

United  in  this  way  it  is  invaluable  indus- 
trially in  a  number  of  ways;  in  the  preparation 
of  various  medicines,  perfumes  and  dyes; 
in  the  extraction  of  gold;  in  the  manufacture 
of  gun  cotton,  gun  powder,  dynamite  and 
so  on;  but  the  source  of  its  greatest  value,  or 
rather  the  fact  which  renders  its  use  indis- 
pensable to  human  existence,  is  the  fact  that 
we  depend  for  our  bread  and  meat  on  certain 
plants  and  animals,  which,  in  turn,  depend  for 
their  existence  on  the  nitrogen  which  they 
extract  from  the  soil.  If  this  nitrogen  which 
they  extract  is  not  replaced,  the  soil  is 
impoverished  and  cannot  continue  to  provide 
the  necessary  nitrogen  in  sufficient  quantities 
without  some  artificial  addition.  Hence  the 
function  of  the  fertilizer:  to  give  to  the  soil 
the  nitrogen  which  it  has  lost,  in  larger 
quantities  than  would  accrue  to  it  from  natural 
sources. 

Various  forms  of  fertilizer  have  been  used; 
natural  manure — the  supply  of  which  is 
totally  inadequate  to  provide  all  that  is 
required;  guano,  which  is  by  now  exhausted; 
ammonium  sulphate  produced  as  a  by-product 
in  coke  oven  plants — an  extensive  supply 
but  nothing  like  adequate;  Chili  saltpetre, 
the  supply  of  which  would  be  exhausted  in 
15  or  20  years  if  it  were  the  only  source  of 
fixed  nitrogen.  Finally  nitrogen  extracted 
from  the  atmosphere  and  fixed  with  some 
other  element — constituting  a  source  of 
supply  which  will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
be  always  unlimited. 

The  article  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  which  we  publish  this  month, 
by  Dr.  M.  W.  Franklin,  is  written  as  much 
from  a  commercial  as  a  technical  standpoint. 
Besides  outHning  the  principles  upon  which 
the  various  processes  depend,  the  author 
advances  some  tentative  figures  as  to  the 
operating  cost  of  each  system,  as  well  as 
views  which  have  been  elsewhere  expressed 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 


these  systems.  The  industry  is  not  an  old 
one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
where  accurate  data  are  hard  to  come  by. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  is  the  question  of  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources .  The  *  *  direct-air ' '  proces- 
ses are  actually  based  upon  the  original 
discovery  of  Priestley,  who,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  discovered  that 
if  air  in  which  an  electric  discharge  had 
taken  place  was  treated  with  water  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid  was  formed.  The  principle 
today  remains  the  same,  and  the  problem 
is  one  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  and  binding 
the  acid  with  lime,  the  -actual  fertilizer,  or 
*'air  saltpetre,"  being  produced  through 
combination  A\4th  lime.  The  process  is 
therefore  quite  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  conservation,  since  the  raw  materials  will 
always  be  available  at  a  low  cost. 

In  the  cyanamide  process,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  liquid 
air  by  fractional  distillation  and  passed  over 
calcium  carbide  at  a  temperature  of  SOO 
to  1000  deg.  C.  Apart  from  any  virtues  or 
defects  which  the  resulting  fertilizer  may 
possess,  the  gravest  objection  to  the  process 
is  that  every  ton  of  fertilizer  produced  means 
a  further  depletion  of  the  earth's  coal  supply, 
since  the  carbide  used  for  fixing  the  nitrogen 
is  itself  a  product  of  coke  and  lime. 

The  whole  problem  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  electrical  men  since  the  question 
of  whether  a  given  undertaking  may  be 
commercially  profitable  or  not,  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  rates  at  which 
electric  power  can  be  supplied,  or  the  cost 
at  which  it  can  be  generated. 

DECEMBER  ARC  LAMP  ISSUE 

We  proi)ose  to  make  the  December  number 
of  the  General  Electric  Review  a  special 
arc  lamp  issue.  Apart  from  the  monthly 
installments  of  the  serial  articles  now  running 
in  the  Review,  the  December  number  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  arc 
lighting.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  the 
number  a  complete  and  up-to-date  record 
of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
field.  Articles  of  general  information  and 
interest  will  be  included;  while  we  shall  also 
publish  some  description  of  the  latest  lamp 
developments  as  embodied  in  the  G.E. 
luminous  lamps,  flame  lamps  and  intensified 
arc  lamps,  as  well  as  practical  articles  on 
arc  lamjj  manufacture,  testing,  installation 
and  maintenance. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  COAL  MINES 

Part  II 
By  John  Liston 


Mine  Hoists 

For  haulage  in  slope  mines  or  in  drift 
or  shaft  xnines  where  the  different  levels 
are  conneeted  by  slopes  of  eonsiderable 
length,  the  locomotive  cannot  be  used  and 
recourse  is  had  to  various  forms  of  rope 
haulage  with  permanent  hoisting  drums 
located  either  on  the  surface  or  in  cham- 
bers underground.  In  particular  instances  the 
use  of  endless  chain  haul,  or  conveyor  belts 
or  buckets  may  be  ad\asable.  Due  to  its 
rotary  motion  and  high  torqtie  characteris- 


to  the  time  during  which  the  hoist  is  in 
actual  operation.  This  feature  not  only  mini- 
mizes the  amount  of  power  consumed,  but 
under  special  conditions  a  system  of  regenera- 
tive braking  may  be  employed,  so  designed 
that  the  weight  of  the  descending  carrier 
may  be  utilized  to  drive  the  motor  as  a 
generator,  and  thereby  feed  back  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  current  into  the  distribution 
system. 

The     intermittent     service     involves      a 
necessity  for  certain  precautions  in  resuming 
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Panel  Shown  on  the  Left.     Lincoln  iPa.  i  Colliery^  Pbiladelphia  amd  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Cotxipany 


tics,  the  electric  motor  affords  an  ideal 
method  of  apphnng  power  to  hoists.  Its 
use  for  this  purpose  has  numerous  and  well 
defined  advantages  as  compared  with  steam 
and  air  systems,  which  can  be  outlined  as 
follows: 

The  power  is  uniformly  applied  throughout 
the  operating  cycle,  as  there  is  no  reciprocating 
motion  and  no  intervening  connecting  rods  or 
cranks  with  their  varying  torque  at  different 
positions,  while  the  power  demand  is  limited 


the  operation  of  steam  hoists  after  they 
have  been  shut  down,  which  are  entirely 
absent  when  the  electric  type  is  used.  If 
water  collects  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  hoist 
it  must  be  thoroughly  drained  before  starting 
the  hoist  to  avoid  the  danger  of  blowing  out 
the  cylinder  head,  and  in  cold  weather  this 
is  frequently  complicated  by  the  formation 
of  ice  in  both  the  cylinder  and  pipe  line. 
The  power  losses  represented  by  the  drop 
in    voltage    in    the    electric    conductors    is 
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practically  neglig^ible  for  the  distances  usual 
in  coal  mine  transmission  when  compared 
with  the  condensation  losses  in  steam  piping 
or  the  pressure  losses  in  air  lines  over  the 
same  distances. 

With  steam  hoists  the  exhaust  steam  practi- 
cally prohibits  any  extended  use  underground, 
while  the  exhaust  from  the  air-operated 
type  introduces  a  factor  that  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  mine  ventilating 
system. 

The  motor-driven  hoist  is  the  simplest 
and  most  compact  fonn,  inasmuch  as  the 
motor  can  usually  be  mounted  on  a  common 
base  with  the  hoisting  drum  and  arranged 


safety  devices  in  the  form  of  signal  lamps 
bells,  or  automatic  cutouts;  and  for  conditions 
such  as  those  imposed  by  the  use  of  motors 
for  driving  the  type  of  water  hoist  commonly 
found  in  the  anthracite  fields,  the  hoistinjt: 
equipment  can  be  made  entirely  automatic 
in  operation. 

While  the  electric  hoist  has  almost  com- 
pletely  superseded   other  fonns    for   ser  ■ 
underground t   there  are  still   a   consider 
number  of  surface  hoists  in  the  older  develup- 
ments  driven   by   steam  engines;   but   their 
number  is  constantly   diminishing   in   those 
mines   and    collieries   where   electric    service, 
can  be  obtained,  as  the  manifold  advantag 


175  H.P.  Induction  Motor  DrivinK  225  H.P.  Band  Friction  Hoist,  with  Doubk  Band  Brakei, 
The  Mexican  Coal  and  Colce  Company,  Las  Eiperanuiz,  Coah,  Mex. 


to  drive  it  directly  through  gears,  thereby 
forming  an  entirely  self-contained  unit  and 
effecting  an  economy  in  weight  and  in  the 
amoimt  of  space  required  for  its  installation 
which  is  often  of  appreciable  importance 
when  the  hoists  arc  located  in  the  mine.  Owing 
to  the  superior  Sf>ced  control  of  the  electric 
type  it  has  greater  flexibility  in  operation 
and  its  extreme  simplicity  not  only  minimizes 
the  cost  of  repairs,  but  obviates  the  necessity 
for  the  service  of  an  engineer  in  running  it, 
as  the  average  worker  is  competent  to  receive 
the  limited  amount  of  instructions  necessary 
and  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  its  operation. 
Emergency  demands  on  the  abiHty  of  the 
operator  are,  as  a  rule,  reduced  by  providing 


of  the  electric  type  are  becoming  more  widely 
appreciated  by  engineers  of  the  coal  mininl 
companies. 

Owing  to  the  wider  range  of  speed  control 
which  is  obtained  in  hoists  driven  by  direct 
current  motors,  this  type  is  very  largelj 
used,  but  in  many  of  the  later  installattod 
polyphase  induction  motors  having  a  resist 
ancc  connected  in  the  rotor  ha\'e  been  applie 
to  this  service  with  entire  success,  and  simpb 
and  thoroughly  reliable  controllers  can  reacUlj 
be  provided  to  secure  the  variations 
speed  required  for  coal  mine  hoisting. 

The  accompanWng  illustrations  of  General 
Electric  motor-driven  hoists  in  actual  service 
indicate  the  adaptability  of  both  the  alter- 
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nating  and  direct  current  motor-driven  hoists 
to  the  varying  demands  of  coal  mine  and 
colliery  service. 
Mint  Pumps 

The  relative  importance  of  the  pumping 
equipment  in  different  coal  mines  is  dependant 
upon  the  geological  conditions  encountered. 
In  many  mines  the  ser- 
vice  required  consti- 
tutes a  com]iaratively 
negligible  demand  on  the 
power  station »  owing  to 
the  possession  of  natural 
drainage  facilities,  with 
a  resulting  limitation  of 
the  pumping  units  to 
those  required  for  boiler 
supply,  fire  protection, 
and  a  few  dip  pumps 
operating  at  low  heads. 

On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  percentage  of  the 
mines  situated  below 
local  water  levels  are 
absolutely  dependent  for 
continuous  operation  on 
the  efficacy  of  their 
pumps  or  water  hoists, 
and  the  cost  of  their 
operation  has  a  \4tal 
influence  on  the  obtain- 
able margin  of  profit. 
The  importance  of  this 
factor  can  be  fully 
appreciated  when  it    is 

realized  that  in  many  miners  more  than  ten  tons 
of  water  have  to  be  elevated  to  the  surface 
for  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  In  addition  to 
this  the  pumping  outfit  must  ordinarily 
have  sufficient  reserv'e  capacity  to  cope  with 
excessive  demands  due  to  floods  having  their 

lurce   either   on   the   surface    or   in    water 

aring  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  encotm- 
tered  in  extending  the  workings. 

As  in  the  applications  already  referred  to, 
the  electrical  operation  of  pumps  renders 
possible  increased  economies  and  efficiencies 
otherwise  unobtainable ,  and  the  benefits 
derived  as  compared  with  either  steam  or 
air  power  service  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  diversity  of  the  applications  and  the 
distances  over  which  the  power  has  to  be 
transmitted. 

Two  facts  have  contributed  to  simplify 
the  problem  of  the  main  pumping  units  in 
coal  mines:  First,  the  recent  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  efficiencies  of  multi- 
stage centrifugal  pumps,  which  were  formerly 


only  applicable  to  comparatively  low  head 
service*  but  are  now  successfully  deHvering 
water  from  sumps  located  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface;  the  best 
results  being  obtained  when  they  are  driven 
by  motors  that  are  direct  connected,  thereby 
avoiding   the   friction   losses   of   gear   drive. 


170  H,P,  320  Volt  30O-4S0  R.P.M.  Dtrtct  Current* Motor  Drivinu  10  Inch  QuintupJoc 

Pump  Through  Gears  Operatmg  Head  400  Feet.     Kohinoor  Colliery  near 

Shenafidoafa.  Pa.     Philadelphia  A»  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 


The  high  speeds  which  are  characteristic  alike 
of  the  electric  motor  and  the  centrifugal 
pump  render  it  a  simple  matter  to  design 
a  very  effective  combined  unit.  Second »  the 
feasibility  of  providing  existing  pumps  or 
water  hoists,  originally  designed  for  steam 
operation,  w4th  motor  drive,  which  at  once 
greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  power  required 
and  the  expense  of  attendance  neccssarVi 
and  can  safely  be  made  automatic  in  opera- 
tion if  desired. 

Where  motors  are  geared  to  reciprocating 
pumps  their  use  insures  the  direct  application 
of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  initial  power 
developed  than  other  methods,  and  many 
pumping  sets  of  this  class  are  still  employed, 
although  the  centrifugal  type  is  usually 
adopted  for  new  installations. 

The  pumping  units  of  a  representative 
'*wet''  coal  mine  can  be  roughly  di\4ded 
into  four  classes,  i.e.,  sinking  pumps,  used  in 
development  work,  in  sumps  or  for  emptying 
flooded   mines;  main   sump   pumps,   perma- 
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ncntly  installed  in  the  mines;  auxiliary 
pumps  feeding  into  a  central  sump;  and 
portable  pumps  for  temporary  service  or 
removing  small  amounts  of  water  from  depres- 
sions beyond  the  reach  of  the  stationary 
auxiliary  pumps,  or  for  fire  fighting.     There 


1000  H.P.  3300  Volt  720  RP.M.  Induction  Motor  EHrect  Connected  to  SOOO  G«P.M. 

Six  SUse  CmtrifuKaJ  Pump  Opera  tin  e  Agamtt  500  Ft>  Head,  Located  at 

Hampton  Water  Shed  Sump.     DX.  h,  W.R.R,  Co.  Mining  Dcpt. 


is  also  a  fifth  class  which,  however,  is  common 
to  all  power  station  ser\ace,  and  includes 
those  units  which  pro%ide  for  boiler  feed 
and  general  water  supply. 

The  motor-driven  sinking  pump  must,  of 
necessity,  be  capable  of  maintaining  good 
efficiencies  under  fluctuating  heads,  and  in 
some  distances  must  be  capable  of  operating 
when  entirely  submerged.  When  used  in 
slopes,  it  is  generally  mounted  on  rails  or  a 
car  to  facilitate  the  movement  necessitated 
by  following  the  receding  water  level,  but 
if  it  is  serving  a  shaft  it  is  either  moimted 
on  a  float  so  that  it  will  always  operate  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  is  supported  by  chains 
and  cables  so  as  to  permit  of  the  necessary 
adjustment.  In  all  easels  the  power  is 
supplied  by  flexible  cables  of  sufficient 
length  to  meet  all  variations  of  the  operating 
level,  and  as  they  occupy  but  little  space 


they  leave  the  shaft  or  slope  practically  free 
from  any  encumbrances;  further,  as  provision 
need  only   be  made  for  the  discharge  pipe 
and     the     electrical     conductors »    they    can 
usually  be  run  in  one  of  the  hoisting  compart- 
ments.    Induction  motors  should  preferably 
be  used  for  sinking  pumps, 
especially  if  they  are  liable 
to  be    submerged,    as  this 
type,    due    to    its    simple 
construction  and   the    ab* 
sence  of    moving    electric 
contacts,  need    not    ordi* 
narily  be  enclosed;  but  the 
factor    of    safety     is   very 
greatly  increased  by  using 
an    enclosed     motor    with 
waste  packed  bearings,  th^ 
use  of  stuffing  boxes    not 
being  essential.     As  a: 
ample  of  the  serviceal' 
of    the  standard    General 
Electric  induction    m*^^*-^^ 
not    in  any  way  desi 
for    submerged    opera 
reference  to  a  test  rec« 
conducted  may  be   oi    in- 
terest.  A  standard  General 
Electric       2       h.p.       ISIMJ 
r.p.m,  open  induction  nn- 
tor  was  run  continuoi 
while    totally    submtr 
for  a  period  of  ten  w. 
throughout  which  time  r 
gave    satisfactory    service 
with  but    slightly    dimin- 
ished output. 

In  sinking  pumps  the 
load  increases  inversely  as  the  head  against 
w^hich  the  pumps  are  delivering  water  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  limits  can  be  approxim^i^e^' 
predetermined  and  the  motors  so  desi. 
that  at  the  start  the  efficiency  increases  v  i  \ 
the  increasing  head.  Both  alternating  j/j  I 
direct  current  motors  with  either  horizontal 
or  vertical  shafts  can  be  readily  adapted  ic 
all  forms  of  sinking  pumps,  the  type  of  motor 
selected  depending  upon  the  ser\ice  required 
and  the  character  of  the  electrical  energy- 
available. 

The  main  sump  pumps  are  usually  of  large 
capacity,  and  their  energy  requirement* 
often  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
generating  station  output.  Where  the  sumj 
is  of  sufficient  size  to  store  the  water  uormallj 
collected  during  the  day»  the  cost  of  th 
demand  on  the  generating  equipment 
be  minimized  by  running  these  pumps 
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flight,  in  this  way  tending  to  equalize  the 
•power  station  load  and  pemiitting  the  operation 
of  a  mine  or  colHery  with  a  much  smaller 
capacity  in  generators  than  would  be  required 
if  these  large  pumping  sets 
were  run  as  a  day  load. 

The  adoption  of  the  cen- 
trifugal type  of  sump  pump 
in  coal  mines  is  due  not 
only  to  improved  efliden- 
cies  of  the  modern  multi- 
stage form,  but  also  to 
the  ability  of  the  centrifugal 
type  to  hanille  liquids  con- 
taining a  considerable  per- 
centage of  solid  matter  in 
suspension  more  success - 
full  y  than  reci  p  r  oca  t  i  n  g 
pumps.  Moreover,  its  de- 
sign and  practically  uni- 
form load  when  serving 
sumps  permits  direct  drive 
by  means  of  high  speed 
motors,  preferably  of  the 
constant  speed  polyphase 
induction  type,  where  alter- 
nating current  is  obtain- 
able. As  single  pumps 
capable  of  delivering  water 
to  the  surface  from  any 
depth  required  in  coal 
mining,  at  one  lift,  can  now 
be  run  with  greater  econ- 
omy both  as  to  first  cost  and  power 
consumption  than  a  number  of  units  of  low 
head  and  equal  capacity,  the  once  common 
practice  of  raising  the  water  to  the  surface 
in  successive  Hfts  to  sumps  located  at  different 
levels  has  been  practically  abandoned.  Typi- 
cal coal  mine  pumping  installations  utilizing 
both  alternating  and  direct  current  motors 
are  illustrated  herewith. 

For  draining  portions  of  the  mine  which  arc 
below  the  level  of  the  sumps,  a  number  of 
comparatively  small  pumps  are  ordinarily 
required,  and  as  the  difference  in  the  water 
levels  is  not  usually  great,  these  pumps  are 
as  a  rule  standardized  for  the  maximum 
head  against  which  they  will  have  to  operate. 
This  seldom  exceeds  300  feet  and  in  some  mines 
is  as  low  as  15  feet.  Owing  to  their  relatively 
large  number  and  scattered  location,  these 
pumps  are  usually  driven  by  direct  current 
motors  and  operate  from  the  locomotive  feeder 
wires,  although  they  are  sometimes  served  by 
cables  run  into  the  mine  through  a  centrally 
located  bore  hole.  Thc}^  are  frequently 
semi-portable,  so  as  to  faciUtate  their  move- 


ment or  replacement  to  meet  the  varying 
requirements  developed  by  the  constantly 
changing  conditions  incident  to  coal  mining. 
Like  the  main  fmmps,  they  normally  operate 


Type  I  Form  K  150  H.P.  Induction  Motor  E>riving  Ccntriftigai  Pump 

Rated  2Q0Q  Q.P.M.  125  Ft.  Head.       United  SUtes  Corn!  01 

Coke  Co.,  G«ry.  W.  Va. 


without  attendance,  except  for  occasional 
inspection,  cleaning  and  lubrication,  and 
can  be  equipped  with  automatic  control, 
if  required. 

Perhaps  the  best  demonstration  of  the 
superior  flexibility  of  electrical  operation  in 
coal  mines  is  found  in  the  portable  pumping 
set,  which  can  be  lowered  down  the  shaft  or 
slope  and  rapidly  hauled  to  any  portion  of 
the  mine  by  a  locomotive  and  immediately 
put  into  service  by  connecting  the  suction 
pipe,  unreeling  the  discharge  hose  and  con- 
necting the  motor  leads  to  the  locomotive 
feeder  wres.  The  equipment  varies  in  details 
but  not  in  essentials  at  different  mines,  and 
consists  of  a  centrifugal  or  plunger  pump 
direct  connected  or  geared  to  a  direct  current 
motor  provided  with  a  simple  drum  controller. 
There  is  also  a  suction  pipe  with  a  strainer 
end,  and  a  discharge  pipe  or  hose  reel,  and 
if  the  set  is  intended  for  fire  service  the 
necessary  fire  fighting  auxiliaries  are  also 
included.  The  complete  outfit  is  compactly 
mounted  on  a  truck  having  the  same  wheel 
gauge  as  the  mine  locomotives.     It  consti- 
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tutes  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  ordinary 
pumping  equipment^  as  it  can  be  used  in  all 
emergencies  to  rejjlacc  any  pump  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  capacity  that  may  be  shut 
down  for  repairs  or  other  reasons,  and  for 
intermittent  dip  pumping  in  roadways  where 


150  H.P.  220  Volt  700  1200  R.P.M.  Motor  Direct  Connected  to  Four  Stage  Ten  Inch 

CentriTugel  Pump  OprratbiK  A^amat  330  Ft.  Head,  Capacity  1000  G.P.M. 

In.atalled  in  Mine,  North  Franklin  Colliery,  Trevorton,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

the  expense  of  drainage  j:rrading  would  not  be 
justified  and  a  permanent  immfiing  set  would 
not  be  economical,  owing   to  the  short  and 
irregular  periods  of  operation. 
Water   Hoists 

In  the  early  days  of  coal  mining  there  was 
developed  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  a 
method  of  raising  mine  water  from  the  sump 
to  the  surface,  which  was  elementary  in 
design,  simple  in  construction,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  higher  efficiencies  than  could 
be  obtained  with  the  pumps  which  were  then 
available,  and  in  fact  compare  favorably 
in  this  respect  with  many  modern  high 
head  units.  This  was  a  form  of  water  hoist 
of  the  balanced  bucket  type  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  raise  several  thousand 
gallons  at  each  lift  from  any  depth  required 


in  coal  mine  drainage.  Its  adoption  ob\4ated 
the  necessity  for  successive  stage  pumping 
to  sumps  located  at  different  levels  and  did 
much  to  simplify  the  then  existing  drainage 
r>roblenis:  it  was  widely  adopted  and  many 
still  remain  in  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
installation  of  a  water 
hoist  usually  involved  a 
\'ery  heavy  outlay,  as  a 
special  shaft  had  to  be 
sunk  for  the  passage  of  the 
buckets,  and  on  the  surface 
a  substantial  hoist  tower 
and  an  engine  house  were 
necessary. 

In    view   of    the  invest- 
ment   represented    by    the 
steam  equipment  of   these 
hoists  many  of    the    coal 
mining   engineers    hesitate 
lo  adopt  electric  drive  for 
this  portion  of   the    mine 
equipment,  and  steam  en- 
gines,  each   requiring    the 
constant    attention   of   an 
engineer,  are  therefore  rr- 
tained.     The  entire   feasi* 
bility  of  automatic  electric 
drive  for  these  water  hoists, 
with  an  indication  of  the 
economics   in    power    coo- 
sumption  and  maintenance 
thereby  obtainable,  is  well 
illustrated   by  the  motor- 
driven    w^ater     hoists    in- 
stalled by  the  mining  de- 
partment of  the  Delaw*are, 
Lackawanna    &     Western 
Railroad   which  is  shown 
herewith.     This    hoist    is    located    near    the 
Hampton  (Pa.)  power  house  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps 
serves   a   large   central   sump   in   which    the 
drainage  of  eight  mines  within  a  radius  of 
one  and  one  half  miles  is  collected. 

The  hoist  is  of  the  usual  balanced  cylindri- 
cal bucket  type  and  has  a  capacity  of  2.>0,00(l 
gallons  per  hour.  The  electrical  equipment 
consists  of  an  800  h.p.,  2200  volt,  225  r.p.m. 
Type  I,  Form  K  induction  motor  direct 
geared  to  a  cone  drum  hoist,  the  main  drum 
having  a  maximum  diameter  of  16  ft.,  tapering 
to  10  ft.,  the  normal  speed  being  145  r.p.tn. 
The  depth  of  the  sump  shaft  is  500  ft.,  while 
a  2  in.  steel  cable  having  a  weight  of  6S  lb. 
per  foot  is  used  to  lift  the  buckets,,  each  of 
w^hich  has  a  capacity  of  3100  gallons. 
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The  power  dcTnand  during  the  hoisting 
cycle  is  naturaJly  variable,  as  the  speed  of  the 
load  ranges  from  750  ft»  per  minute  maximum^ 
to  445  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  load  is  con- 
stantly  changing   with   the   location   of   the 


plishcd  by  means  of  a  solenoid-operated  ring 
clutch »  actuated  pneumatically.  Safety  in 
operation  is  arranged  for  by  the  addition  of 
a  governor  and  a  pneumatic  brake  mounted 
directly  on  the  motor  shaft. 


7  1/2   H.P.  92S  R.P.M.  CQ  Motor  Dnving  Portable  Mine  Pump 


buckets.  The  nature  of  the  power  require* 
ments  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  curve, 
Fig.  1 1  which  shows  the  current  consumption 
for  a  complete  operating  cycle,  including  a 
period  of  six  seconds  during  which  time  the 
lifted  bucket  is  held  stationary  while  the 
contents  are  discharged ;  the  motor,  however, 
running  constantly. 


Inasmuch  as  the  sump  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  store  the  normal  day  drainage 
and  in  order  to  keep  down  the  peak  load,  the 
hoist  is  put  into  service  toward  the  close  of 
the  working  day  as  the  power  requirements 
of  the  mine  machinery  diminish;  in  this  way 
tending  to  equalize  the  generator  load. 
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Fir.  1. 


Curve  Showing  Power  Demandl  for  One 
HoistuiK  Cycle 


Exterior  View  of  Hampton  Water  Hoiit  and  Motor  Hou»e» 

Showing  Bucket  Di«ch urging.     D.  L.  &  W. 

R,  R.  Co.  Mining  Dept. 

The  equipment  is  entirely  automatic,  the 
motor  shafting  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
drum  shaft,  which  is  controlled  by  a  reversing 
gear  devace;  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
drum   rotation   being  automatically  acconi- 


Since  its  installation  this  hoisting  equip- 
ment has  operated  with  entire  satisfaction^ 
without  invohnng  any  shut  downs,  and  it 
constitutes  a  cogent  argument  for  the  general 
application  of  electric  drive  to  those  water 
hoists  in  electrified  mines  and  collieries 
which  are  at  present  driven  by  steam  engines. 
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THE  LIMITING  EFFECT  OF  CORONA  ON  THE  ELECTRICAL 
TRANSMISSION  OF  ENERGY  AT  HIGH  VOLTAGES 

By  F.  W.  Peek,  Jr. 


Economic  conditions  from  year  to  year 
have  called  for  higher  voltages  and  greater 
distances  of  electrical  transmission  of  energy. 
It  is  likely  that  the  call  for  greater  trans- 
mission  distances   will   continue  until   some 


Fig.  1 


day  the  whole  country  is  interconnected  in  a 
continuous  mesh  work  of  conductors.  At  the 
present  time  energy  is  being  transmitted 
successfully  and  economically  at  over  10(),()()0 
volts. 

Experience  shows  that  if  the  voltage  on  a 
given  transmission  line  is  raised  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the 
conductors  becomes  luminous  and  a  loss 
occurs,  which  increases  at  a  startling  rate 
as  the  voltage  is  increased  above  this  luminous 
or  so-called  *' visual  critical  corona  point. '* 
It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  use  of  high 
voltage  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  corona  formation  and  loss, 
and  the  applications  of  these  laws  in  design, 
might  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  high  voltage  was  used — namely,  decreawsed 
transmission  loss. 

In  order  to  determine  the  laws  of  corona, 
very  extensive  exi)criments  were  carried  on 
by  the  Consulting  Department  of 
the  General  Electric  Comi)any,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  recent  paper.* 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  such 
questions  as:  *'What  is  the  limiting 
transmission  voltage  due  to  corona?" 
**  What  voltage  may  be  used,  and  what 
will  be  the  loss  on  a  given  transmission 
line?"  etc.,  may  be  answered. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give 
some  physical  and  graphical  conception  of 
the  laws  of  corona.     It  is  not  intended  to 


treat  fully  any  special  case  here,  but  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  taking  place. 

Transmission    lines,    insulators,    generator 
coils,   cables,   bushings,   etc.,   are   immersed 
in  an  ocean  of  insulating  material,  air.     It  is 
the  dielectric  strength  of  this  air  that 
very  often  determines  the  safe  voltage 
of  any  given  piece  of  apparatus.    This 
fact  is  too  often  not  realized.     For 
instance,  in  practice  a  combination 
often  exists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 .     This 
may  be  shown  diagrammatically  as 
made  up  of  two  condensers  in  series, 
Fig.  2.      It  is  assumed  that  the  corn- 
Fig.  2  bination  of  conductor  ( 1 )  and  the  solid 
dielectric  in  this  special  case  has  a 
capacity  of  2  C,  while  the  combination  of  the 
small  air  space  and  conductor  (2)  has  a  capacity 
C.     Then,  as  condensers  in  series  take  up  an 
applied  potential  inversely  as  the  capacity, 
it  means  in  this  case,  that  one-third  of  the 
total  potential  f,  is  taken  up  by  the  solid 
dielectric,    while    the    air    takes     up     two- 
thirds  of  the  potential  e.      If  the  potential 
across  the  air  space  anywhere  exceeds  70,000 
volts  ]>cr  inch,  the  air  will  become  luminous, 
or,  we  say,  it  breaks  down,   and   we  have 
corona.      This    does    not    necessarily    mean 
that  the  solid  dielectric  will  break  down  and 
dynamic  current  follow  as  an  arc  between 
(1)  and  (2).    The  solid  dielectric  may  be  able 
to   withstand   many   times   the   potential  e. 
It  may  be  that  no  damage  will  result  at  all. 
Then   what   may   take   place   is   this:     The 
solid  dielectric  may  be  of  such  material  as  to 
gradually  disintegrate  under  the  local  heating, 
mechanical  bombardment,  or  chemical  com- 
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Dielectric  Strength  of  Air."  by  F.  W. 


binations  formed  in  this  over-stressed  air, 
as  ozone  and  nitric  acid,  etc.,  and  finally 
break  down  after  several  months  of  operation. 
A  practical  instance  of  Fig.  2  might  be  a 
metal  cap  on  a  bushing,  tie  wire  on  an  insu- 
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lator,  etc.  From  this  example  can  be  seen 
the  importance  of  so  proportioning  insula- 
tions in  series,  that  their  respective  capacities 
catise  the  stress  to  be  taken  in  proportion 
to  their  dielectric  strengths. 

If  two  parallel  plates,  A  and  B,  are  taken 
X  inches  apart,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  potential 
e  is  applied  between  them,  the  dielectric 
field  consists  of  parallel  lines  and  is  every- 
where unifc^-m  (except  for  distortion  at  the 
edges).  A  plane  of  unit  area  placed  anywhere 
between,  and  parallel  to,  A  and  B,  would 
cut  the  same  number  of  lines;  that  is,  the 
density  is  uniform.  As  a  mechanical  con- 
ception we  may  think  of  the  dielectric  between 
the  plates  as  an  elastic  material  under  strain 
due  to  the  stress  along  the  lines  of  force. 
This  stress  is  proportional  to  the  field  density. 
For  convenience  in  practice  this  force  or 
stress  is  measured  in  Idlovolts  per  inch,  and 
it  is  called  the  voltage  gradient  and  is  repre- 
sented by  g.  In  Fig.  4,  where  the  field  is 
uniform, 

e 

We  may  think  of  Fig.  4  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  equal  condensers  in  series, 
then  the  potential  across  each  condenser  is 
equal  (Fig.  3),  or 

e 

When  g  is  greater  than  the  ** elastic  limit/' 
76,000  volts  per  inch,  the  air  breaks  down 
and  we  have  corona. 

Between  two  parallel  wires  of  a  trans- 
mission line  the  field  is  not  uniform,  as  in 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  4,  but  the  dielectric  lines  of  force  are 
as  in  Fig.  5.  The  density  of  the  field  is 
much    greater    at    the    conductor    surface. 


This  means  that  the  gradient  is  greatest  at 
the  surface,  and  as  the  potential  is  graclually 
raised  the  ''elastic  limit"  is  first  exceeded 


\ 


Fig.  6 

at  the  conductor  surface,  and  corona  first 
appears  near  there.  It  also  means  that  we 
cannot  write 

e 

-  «=7 

as  in   the   case   of    the    uniform   field, 
Fig.  4,  but   must  write: 

de 


f  = 


dx 


This  may  also  be  considered  from  the 
capacity  standpoint :  Looking  at  Fig.  6, 
wc  may  conceive  of  the  space  between 
the  conductors  made  up  of  a  number  of 

unequal   capacities  ac,   aci,   ac« 

in  series.      The   potentials  across  the 

capacities  are  a^,  aci Ae«.  ac  is 

greatest  across  the  lowest  capacity  or 
at  the  surface.  In  the  limit  we  may 
represent  this  distribution  of  potential  by 
a  smooth  ctirve,  as  in  Fig.  6.    It  can  be 
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easily^   proven    that    for    the    two    parallel 
wires* 

_de  __       e 
dx     X  logr  £ 
r 
Where: 

e  is  the  voltage  to  neutral, 

.V  is  the  distance  from  the  conductor  center 

in  inches, 
s  is  the  distance  in    inches    bewecn    con- 
ductor centers, 
r  is  the  conductor  radius  in  inches. 


Copper  tV/re 
Di0m.  -  S/Bcms, 


^{S9VF 


^£ner^y  £fi¥e/ope 
Fig.  7 


It  may  be  clearer  to  understand  the 
potential  gradient  in  the  dielectric  field  by 
comparing  it  with  the  gradient  or  voltage 
drop  in  a  conducting  material.  Looking  at 
Fig.  4  consider  A  and  B  as  two  metal  plates 
in  a  conducting  solution.  The  current  flows 
across  from  A  to  B  and  is  everywhere  uniform 
as  shown  by  the  parallel  lines.  Hence,  the 
drop  between  A  and  B  is  uniform  and  the 
gradient  ^,  or  voltage  drop  per  inch  between 
the  plates,  is: 

e 

If  we  consider  a  dielectric  to  take  the  place 
of  the  conducting  solution,  the  dielectric 
flux  shown  by  the  parallel  lines,  takes  the 

place  of  the  current,  and  f  =  -is  the  gradient 

X 

in  the  dielectric. 

Now,  looking  at  Fig.  5,  consider  A  and  B 
as  two  conducting  electrodes  in  a  conducting 
solution  as  before.  Then,  when  voltage  is 
applied  we  say  current  passes  from  A  to  B. 
As  the  cross-section  is  smallest  at  the  con- 
ductor surface  the  resistance  is  highest  there. 


Therefore,  the  drop  is  greatest  at  the  electrode 
and  gradually  decreases  as  the  distance  from 
the  electrode,  or  the  cross-section  of  the 
conducting  solution,  is  increased.  In  other 
words,  most  of  the  applied  voltage  is  taken 
up  near  the  electrode  surface,  or  the  volts 
per  inch  or  gradient  is  greatest  there.  We 
may  consider  a  dielectric,  as  air,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  conducting  material,  and  the 
dielectric  flux  to  take  the  place  of  the  current 
as  shown  by  the  flux  lines.  Then  most  of  the 
applied  voltage  maintaining  this  flux  is  used 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  dielectric  near  the 
conductor  surface,  or  we  may  say  the  dielec- 
tric drop  or  potential  gradient  is  greatest 
at  the  surface.  This  gradient  at  any  place 
in  the  air  between  the  conductor  and  neutral 
is  approximately: 

_        e 


To  find  the  stress  at  the  conductor  surface 
put  .V  =  r,  then, 

e_ 

^""rlog^T" 

r 

The  stress  in  the  air  at  different  points 
between  two  parallel  conductors  may  be 
represented  by  the  ctirve,  Fig.  7.  If  the 
voltage    tv,   at    which    visual   corona   starts 


f^^t^Vtii^ifKh^ 


Pig.  8 


is  found  by  experiment  *  for  a  number  of 
different  sizes  of  wire,  and  g  is  calculated  from 

fv    _ 


*ev  is  found  by  ^adually  raising  the  potential  betireen  two 
parallel  polished  wires  of  equal  sixe.  in  a  dark  room,  and  noting 
the  voltage  at  which  glow  starts. 
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it  is  found  that  gv  is  not  constant,  as  would 
at  first  thought  be  expected,  but  gv  is  greater 
for  small  conductors  than  for  large  ones 
(see   Fig,   8).      In    other    words,    as  ^t.  is  a 
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Fig-  9     Coron«  Lom  for  Large  Conductor 


measure  of  the  dielectric  stress  at  the  con- 
ductor surface,  at  which  visual  corona  starts 
or  breakdown  occurs,  the  air  apparently  has 
greater  strength  around  small  conductors 
than  large  ones,  and  it  would  appear  that 
air  has  not  a  constant  strength  of  7U,(10U  volts 
per  inch,  as  stated  abov^e.  From  our  investi- 
gation it  was  found,  however,  that  we  may 
write: 

ev 

^*^(r+ai89vV)  log,  5^ 
r 
=  constant  =  76  kv./inch. 

Looking  at  Fig.  7,  this  means  that  the 
.dient  g^  at  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
inust  be  raised  above  the  actual  breakdown 
gradient,  in  order  to  store  sufficient  energy 
in  the  air  immediately  surrounding  the  con- 
ductor _to  cause  breakdown  at  a  distance 
0J89\/r  inches  from  the  conductor  surface. 
The  gradient  at  this  distance  is  the  break- 
down gradient  and  is  constant,  and  is  g^,  =  li\ 


I       Loc 


kilovolts  per  inch  (see  Fig,  8).  This  value 
of  g,.  is  for  a  standard  temperatiire  of  77  deg, 
F.  and  29.9  inches  barometer.  Both  ^, 
and  jfv,  therefore,  also  e,,  and  ft,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  air  density,  and  therefore  var>' 
with  the  altitude  and  temperature*  This  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  formulae  by  h.  Thus  for 
a  given  voltage  and  spacing  larger  conductors 
are  required  at  high  altitudes. 

Of  first  im|>ortance  in  the  design  of  high 
voltage  transmission  lines  and  apparatus  is: 

(a)  To  be  able  to  prcdeteniiine  at  what 
voltage  corona  will  start. 

(b)  To  be  able  to  predetermine  the 
power  loss  at  difTerent  voltages  in  order  to 
see  if  operation  is  economical  above  the 
critical  voltage.  Figs.  9  and  10  are  typi- 
cal loss  curves  for  large  and  small  con- 
ductors. The  points  are  experimental  v^alues 
as  read,  white  the  curves  are  drawn  from  the 
equation: 

p  =  af  ic-e.)^ 


W,¥>»iimi  Cr't>cmi  Vt/Uft 
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Fig,  10     Corona  Lom  for  S«nall  Conductor 

Where : 

p  is  power  loss, 

t  is  the  applied  voltage, 

f ,.  is  called  the  disruptive  critical  voltage — 
it  is  the  voltage  that  gives  a  constant  brtak- 
down  gradient  far  air,  of  76  kv.  per  inch. 
That  is: 

e  ^ 

*"     r  log,  £ 

r 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  diflFcrence  in 
the  two  curves  for  diflFercnt  sizes  of  conduc- 
tors. For  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  the  loss 
in  both  cases  follows  the  above  quadratic 
law,  i.e.,  the  loss  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  excess  voltage  above  the  disruptive 
critical  voltage.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
curve  for  the  large  conductor  the  loss  is  in 
excess  of  the  quadratic,  while  for  the  small 
conductor  the  loss  is  less  than  the  quadratic 
until  the  visual  critical  voltage  point  is 
passed.  The  reason  of  this  deviation  is  as 
follows : 

For  a  perfectly  smooth  conductor  no  loss 
can  start  until  the  air  "breaks  down^'  or 
until  the  visual  critical  voltage  is  reached. 
That  is,  the  loss  cannot  begin  to  follow  the 
quadratic  law  at  f„  but  only  after  Cv  is 
reached.  Now,  considering  the  two  different 
size  conductors  separately: 

For  a  large  conductor  ev  and  e„  are  close 
together,  hence  the  loss  starts  to  follow  the 
quadratic  very  near  to  e„  for  a  large  smooth 
conductor.  In  practice,  however,  as  there 
are  scratches,  spots  of  mud,  etc.,  on  the  con- 
ductor surface,  loss  actually  starts  below  e,.. 
With  small  conductors  the  scratches  and 
irregularities  increase  the  loss  very  little, 
because  their  radius  of  curvature  is  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  radius  of 
the  conductor,  also,  for  the  small  conductors 
e^  and  €v  are  farther  apart  and  loss  does  not 
start  until  after  the  Cv  point  is  passed.  This 
means  that  it  is  possible  in  practice  to  operate 
a  small  wire  at  a  voltage  nearer  Cv,  or  with  a 
smaller  factor  of  safety  than  for  a  large 
conductor.  That  is,  for  a  small  conductor 
it  may  be  possible  to  operate  the  line  con- 
siderably above  e„  with  very  little  loss, 
while  for  a  large  conductor  it  will  generally 
be  necessary  to  design  the  line  to  operate 
below  e„.  As  a  matter  of  theoretical  interest, 
it  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  excess 
loss  for  the  large  conductor  follows  the 
probability  law 

which  means  that  the  excess  is  due  to  irregu- 
larities. 

From  our  investigation  the  following 
equations  have  been  derived.  From  these 
equations  all  of  the  fair  weather  corona 
characteristics  for  any  transmission  line  can 
be  predetermined. 

ev,  the  effective  visual  critical  voltage  to 
neutral  in  kv.  is  given  by  the  equation 

5(a)     «,-2.302  myg^hr  11  +  ^-  1  logio  ^ 


e,„  the  disruptive  critical  voltage  in 
effective  kv.,  to  neutral,  is  obtained  from  the 
equation 

3(a)     e.,  =  2.302  w,.  g„  h  r  logio- 


/>  =  the  total  power  loss  due  to  corona 
in  fair  weather,  in  kw.  per  rnile  of  single 
conductor. 
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Where : 

e     =  effective  kilo  volt  to  neutral  (applied), 

k'    =552, 

g,.    =53.0  kv.  per  inch  effective, 

8     =  air  densitv  factor  =  ,,,,., 

4o9-|-/, 

8     =  1  at  77°  F.  and  29.92  bar  press., 

b     =  barometric  pressure  in  inches, 

/      =  temperature  degrees  Fahr., 

r     =  radius  of  conductor  inches, 

5     =  distance  between  conductors  inches, 

f     =  frequency  cycles  per  second, 

m^  =  irregularity  factor, 

w.,  1  for  polished  wires, 

=  0.98  to  0.93  for  roughened  or  weather- 
ed wires, 
niv  =  tn,.  for  wires, 
Wr  =0.72  local  corona  all  along  cable, 

=  0.82  decided  corona  all  along. 

Altitude  and  temperature  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  factor  8. 

The  weather  conditions  that  seriously 
affect  the  critical  voltage  and  loss  are  fog, 
rain,  sleet  and  snow  storms.  The  effect 
of  snow  is  the  greatest,     this  must  be  taken 

INTO  ACCOUNT    IN    THE   DESIGN    OF    TRAXSMIS- 

SON  LINES.  On  the  average  snow  has 
approximately  the  effect  of  lowering  e^  to  80 
per  cent,  of  its  fair  weather  value. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  formulae 
in  design,  the  following  problem  is  solved : 

Calculation  of   Corona  Characteristict  of  a  Trans- 
mission Line 

Given : 
Three-phase  line. 
Length,  150  miles, 
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Conductor  spacing,  120  inches, 
Conductor — 7    strand    cable — 3/0 — radius 

=  0.235  inches. 
Maximum  temperature,  100  deg.  F. 
Altitude — 500  ft. — Bar.  press.  29.4  inches, 
Present  working  voltage: 
Between  lines,  100,000 
To  neutral,  57,800 
(1)     To  find  e^  for  fair  weather: 


=  2.302  tn.g.rh  logio- 


m. 

=  0.87 

«.. 

=  53.6 

r 

=  0.235 

s 

=  120  in. 

t 

=  100 

b 

=  29.4 

s 

r 

6 

=  511 

=  17.91X29.4 
459  +  100 

=  0.945. 


3(a) 


(4)     To  find  loss  during  fair  weather: 
From  ()(a) 

p       =^/-^'l(e-c)MO-» 
/fe'     =552 

i— 

J -  =  0.0442 
\  s 

Substituting  in  6(a): 

p       =25.8  {{e-MXSy  10"^  kw.  per  mile 
for  single  conductor. 


=  77.4     fie-M.iSY    10"^    kw. 
mile  for  three  conductors. 


per 


(5)     Approximate  storm  loss: 

p       =77.4  /"(e  — 51.7)-  10~^  kw.  per  mile 
for  three  conductors. 

In  the  table  below  the  fair  weather  and 
storm  loss  is  calculated  for  a  number  of 
voltages  at  both  25  cycles  and  (iO  cycles. 


TRANSMISSION   LINE   CORONA  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  FAIR  WEATHER  AND  STORM 

60  AND  25  CYCLES 

3/0  Cable  — 120  In.  Spacing 


KiLOVOLTS 

Line 

Loss 

Total  1 

Line  Loss  for 

:\  Wires.  !.->()  Miles 

Kw.  Per  Mile 

Kw. 

Per  Mile 

60 

Bctwtfen 

Fair  Weather 

Storm 

ryu 

25   '^ 

Lines 

To  Xeut. 

-   -                

-      ■ 



-       - 

60   -               2.-)    - 

60   -< 

2o    - 

Fair 

Storm 

Fair 

Storm 

100 

57.8 

0                      0 

1.80 

.74 

0 

447 

0 

184 

110 

63.4 

0                     0 

6.40 

2.66 

0 

1600 

0 

666 

120 

69.1 

.94                 .39 

14.08 

5.88 

236 

3540 

98 

1469 

130 

75.0 

5.03              2.10 

25.15 

10.51 

1258 

6320 

520 

2630 

140 

80.7 

12.07              5.03 

39.20 

16.30 

3020 

9800 

1258 

4080 

160 

92.2 

36.30            15.10 

75.40 

31.75 

9055 

19140 

3780 

7940 

180 

104.8 

75.10            31.35 

136.70 

57.10 

18800 

34100 

7840 

14300 

From  3(a) 

e^       =04.0  kilovolt  to  neutral. 

(2)  To  find  r.,  during  storm: 

Assume  storm   e,.  =  80  per  cent,   fair 

weather  e,.. 
Then  storm  e.,  =  O.SOX 04.0  =  51.7 

(3)  To  find  €v'. 
niv     =0.72. 

Then  from  5(a) 

(,  ,  0.189V        s     ^.  ^ 
1  +  — 7=^llogio-=74.2. 


A  line  similar  to  the  above  at  100,000  volts 
would  probably  be  used  to  carry  about 
20,000  kw.  Noting  the  table,  the  percentage 
loss  for  fair  weather  is  verv  small  for  over 
120,000  volts.  At  120,000  volts  the  percent- 
age storm  loss  is  large.  However,  this  loss 
was  calculated  for  a  storm  over  the  whole  line 
at  one  time,  a  condition  not  likely  to  be  met 
in  practice.  In  working  out  a  design  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  storm  loss 
occurs  only  at  intervals,  and  it  may  often 
be  economical  to  allow  this  to  reach  high 
values. 
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Barometric  Pressure,  29.92;  Temp.  77°  F.;  Seven  Strand  Cable 


Fig.  11.     Disruptive  Critical  Voltage  to  Neutral 


Fig.  13.    Visual  Critical  Voltace  to  Neutral  (mr  -.82) 
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Fig.  12.     Visual  Critical  Voltage  to  Neutral  (hit  -.72) 


Pig.  14.     Compariwm  of  DiKTi|»tiTe  and  Viaual  Critical 
Voltaget  to  Neutral  (mr-.72) 
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Barometric  Preaturc,  29.92;  Temp.  77*  F.;  Seven  Strand  Cable 
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CRITICAL  VOLTAGE  CURVES  AND  GRAPHI- 
CAL SOLUTION  OF  CORONA  LOSS 

In  order  to  show  graphically  the  corona 
characteristics  at  various  conductor  diam- 
eters and  spacings  and  to  give  a  graphical 
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Fig.  19.     Diaruptive  Voltage  at  Various  Altitudes  for  4/0  Cable 


and  pressure,  multiply  the  curve  value  by  h, 
using  the  barometric  pressure  corresponding 
to  the  altitude  desired.  Fig.  19  shows  the 
effect  of  altitude  change  for  a  4/0  cable  at 
120  in.  spacing. 

Aluminum  Equivalent 

An  aluminum  conductor 
with  a  conductance  equiva- 
lent to  a  given  copper  con- 
ductor has  a  considerably 
greater  diameter.  This  means 
the  aluminum  equivalent  of  a 
copper  conductor,  on  account 
of  its  greater  diameter,  has  a 
much  higher  critical  voltage. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  21. 
It  may  thus  often  be  advan- 
tageous to  use  an  aluminum 
conductor.  Of  course,  the 
same  result  may  be  obtained 
by  using  a  hemp  center  cop- 
per conductor,  or  for  still 
larger  sizes  a  hemp  center 
aluminum  conductor  to  avoid 
skin  effect. 


method   of   determining  corona  loss,  curves 
Figs.  1 1  to  21  have  been  calculated. 

Disruptive  and  Visual  Critical  Voltages  for  Various 
Sizes  and  Spacings 

Figs.  11,  12  and  13  show 
the  effect  of  a  change  in 
spacing  for  given  standard 
conductors.* 

Figs.  15,  1()  and  17  show 
the  effect  of  changing  the  size 
of  the  conductor  for  a  con- 
stant spacing. 

The  difference  between  the 
visual  and  disruptive  critical 
voltage  may  be  found  from 
the  corresponding  curves. 

In  Figs.  14  and  18  the  dis- 
ruptive and  visual  critical  vol- 
tages are  jjlottcd  together  for 
a  few  special  curves  to  illus- 
trate this  difference. 

The  Effect  of  Barometric  Pressure 
(Altitude)  and  Temperature 

All  of  the  above  curves  give  the  critical 
voltages  at  29.92  barometric  pressure  (practi- 
cally sea  level)  and  77  deg.  Fahrenheit.  To  find 
the  critical  voltage  at  any  other  temperature 

*  Two  sets  of  visual  curves  are  given,  one  for  the  irrefifularity 
factor  at  m-.  =.72.  the  other  for  mr  =.82.  The  lower  value  is  to 
Ix-  uw.'d  in  practice  for  weathered  cables.  For  discussion  see 
.A.I.E.E.  paper. 


Graphical  Determination  of  Corona  Loss 

Fig.  20  is  given  in  order  that  the  power  loss 
may  be  determined  graphically,  for  any  given 
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Fig.  20.     Curve  for  Calculating  Corona  Loss 

condition,  taking  the  problem  already  given 
on  pages  464  and  465  and  solving  graphically. 


(1)     Find^,: 

From    Fig.    11    at    5=120    in. 

No.  3/0  cable  (r  =  0.235) 
e,  (curve)  =68.4 


and 
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Reducing  to  500  ft.  altitude   (baro- 
meter =29.4) 
and  100  deg.  F.     5  =  0.945 
Required  e„  =  68.4  X  «  =  68.4  X  0.945 
=  64.6 

(2)  Find  ev'. 

From  Fig.  12  (curve)  Cv  =78.5. 
Then  required 

et;  =  78.5X5  =  78.5X0.945  =  74.2 

(3)  Find  kilowatts  loss: 

^-   120  _.,, 
7""6.2'35"''^^ 
Then,  from  curve,  Fig.  20,  for -  =  511, 

a  =  24.5 

Reducing   to   29.46   in.    barometer  and    100 

deg.  F., 

24.5 
a  =  ^^^^  =  25.8 
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Pig.    21.     Disruptive   Critical  Voltage  to  Neutral  for 
Copper  Cables  and  their  Aluminum  Equivalents 

p  =  25.8  /"(e- 64.6)2X10-*  kw.  per  mile, 
single  conductor;  or  multiplying  by  3,  since 
there  are  three  conductors, 

^  =  77.4  /•(e-64.6)*XlO-*  kw.  per  mile  for 
three  conductors.  From  the  last  expression 
the  loss  per  mile  may  be  found  at  once  for 
any  given  frequency  /  and  applied  voltage  to 
neutral  e. 


TELEPHONE    SYSTEM    IN   A 
LARGE  MODERN  FACTORY 

The  General  Electric  Company  with  its 
headquarters  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  employs 
a  force  of  some  35,000  men.  About  half  of 
these  are  resident  at  Schenectady,  where  are 
located  the  principal  offices  comprising  purely 
executive  offices,  engineering,  commercial,  law, 
patent,  auditing,  production  and  purchasing. 
The  largest  shops  are  also  located  here,  the 
rest  being  distributed  in  the  Company's 
various  works  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  middle  west.  To  main- 
tain any  cohesiveness  between  these  widely 
separated  parts,  as  well  as  in  each  individual 
factory,  a  means  of  intercommunication  is 
required  which,  for  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
can  only  be  supplied  by  the  telephone  and 
telegraph.  Leased  wires,  employed  solely 
for  the  company's  business,  are  maintained 
between  Schenectady  and  New  York,  Boston, 
Lynn,  Pittsfield,  Harrison,  N.  J.  and  other 
points.  The  factory  at  Schenectady  is  also 
credited  with  one  of  the  largest  local  private 
exchanges  in  the  world,  one  indeed  which 
rivals  in  size  those  of  many  of  the  smaller 
cities. 

Necessarily  many  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered are  peculiar  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
instrument  to  the  particular  needs  of  an 
unusual  service.  Here  we  have  not  only  a 
seven  story  office  building  with  4.38  acres  of 
floor  space — the  largest  single  concern  office 
building  in  the  world — but  the  rest  of  the 
factory  extends  over  an  area  of  335  acres 
and  has  buildings  with  a  total  floor  space  of 
4,350,000  sq.  ft.  In  this  small  sized  city  of 
business,  nearly  all  of  the  telephone  calls 
necessarily  occur  during  daylight  hours,  yet 
their  total  number  rises  far  above  the  usual 
and  standard  average  of  calls  per  'phone. 
In  spite  of  a  system  of  electric  'busses,  a 
journey  between  the  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  factory  often  consumes  considerable 
time. 

The  present  office  building  at  Schenectady 
is  a  seven  story  fireproof  structure  equipped 
with  elevators,  mail  and  telegram  chutes, 
pneumatic  tubes,  telegraph  office  and  tele- 
phone exchange. 

The  telephone  building  is  a  two  story  con- 
crete structure  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
office  building.  The  first  floor  is  used  as 
power  and  terminal  room,  repair  shop  and 
store  room,  while  the  upper  story  is  used  for 
the  operating  room.     From  1900  until  I9II 
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there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
lines,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


Year 

No.  of  Lines 

January 

1900 

160 

1901 

168 

1902 

172 

1903 

239 

1904 

265 

1905 

315 

1906 

360 

1907 

450 

1908 

470 

1909 

498 

1910 

547 

1911 

722 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  central  energy 
multiple  switchboard  of  1,000  lines  capacity. 
The  present  installation  of  twelve  positions  is 
equipped  to  take  care  of  640  local  or  factory 
stations.  One  of  the  twelve  positions  is  used  for 
public  service  toll  connections  and  one  for 
handling  leased  wires  to  New  York,  Pittsfield 
and  Lynn.  For  handling  public  service  busi- 
ness there  are  21  trunks  to  the  city  exchange, 
divided  as  follows:  8  outgoing  local,  6  incom- 
ing local,  7  toll  trunks,  and  in  addition  1 
recording  trunk  line  to  the  toll  room  of  the 
city  exchange,  which  is  used  only  for  passing 
long  distance  calls.  The  incoming  and  out- 
going trunks  are  multipled  so  as  to  be 
accessible  from  all  positions,  and  are  furnished 
with  line  and  busy  visual  signals.  On  all  toll 
business  the  time  is  checked  by  using  the 
calculagraph. 

The  chief  operator's  desk  consists  of  a  ten 
drop  board,  which  has  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  switching  trunks,  listening  and  ring- 
ing keys  for  handling  direct  and  transfer  calls, 
and  order  wires  to  all  positions. 

Power  Room 

The  power  room  contains  main  and  inter- 
mediate distributing  frames  in  position  for 
1,000  lines,  eleven  400  ampere-hour  accumu- 
lators, one  3  kw.  motor-generator  set  for 
charging,  two  ^4  h.p.  dynamo  tors  for  ringing 
and  operating  the  interrupter  for  howler. 
These  ringing  machines  deliver  alternating 
and  positive  and  negative  pulsating  current, 
alternating  current  only  being  carried  to  the 
switchboard  ringing  circuits,  and  there  wired 
for  direct  and  two-party  ringing  service. 

One  machine  is  operated  on  a  120  volt 
lighting  circuit  as  an  auxiliary,  the  other  being 
operated  from  the  accumulators,  for  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  time.  The  motor-generator 
set   is  also  operated  from   the  lighting  and 


power  service  of  the  building,  and  has  been 
the  only  source  of  charging  the  accumulators 
up  to  May  15,  1910,  at  which  time  a  fifty- 
ampere  mercury  arc  rectifier  charging  panel 
was  put  in  operation.  The  rectifier  panel 
is  operated  from  a  40  cycle  shop  circuit  at 
120  volts,  which  is  transformed  at  about  a 
1  to  1  ratio.  This  transformation  is  necessary 
to  produce  an  insulation  between  the  outside 
circuit  and  telephone  system  through  the 
panel  wiring,  for  protecting  the  telephone 
system  from  danger  incidental  to  direct  con- 
nection to  an  outside  power  source.  Thus  far, 
the  rectifier  has  worked  very  successfully 
and  satisfactorily,  there  having  been  no 
disturbances  in  the  talking  circuits,  and  the 
whole  system  having  operated  as  well  as 
before. 

There  are  also  installed  two  curve  drawing 
ammeters,  giving  on  a  chart  continuous 
ampere-hour  discharge  readings  during  the 
operation  of  the  system,  these  charts  being 
filed  for  reference.  When  used  in  connection 
with  the  electrically  operated  countfer,  which 
is  located  at  the  chief  operator's  desk,  these 
ammeters  furnish  desired  information  as  to 
switchboard  load  and  energy  consumed,  the 
counter  showing  the  calls  of  each  individual 
operator,  and  thus  giving  an  excellent  check 
on  the  operating  service  and  the  distribution 
of  load  per  operator. 

The  power  panel  consists  of  the  necessary 
switches,  fuses,  circuit-breakers,  voltmeters 
and  ammeters,  reverse  current  relay,  starting 
rheostats,  etc.,  used  in  connection  with  the 
power  apparatus  described  above. 

Distribution  of  Service 

The  method  of  distributing  service  through- 
out the  plant  follows  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  city  exchanges.     For  distribution  of 
service  in  the  office  building,  three  200-pair 
and    one    150-pair   lead-covered    cables   arc 
taken  from  the  main  distributing  frames  to 
three  convenient  points  in  the  basement,  and 
terminate  individually  on  connecting  strips. 
From  these  points  the  final  distribution  is 
carried  out  in  10  vertical  risers,  the  location 
and  size  of  the  risers  being  planned  to  co\'er 
the    area   of   the   building   efficiently.     The 
capacity   of   the   risers   varies,    there   being 
installed  okonite  cables  of   10,    15,  25,  30, 
50  and  100  pairs,  these  being  multipled  on 
each  of  the  7  stories  and  basement.    The 
principal  leads  from  the  terminal  room  to  the 
various  points  for  distribution  outside  of  the 
main  office  building  (usually  in  some  of  the 
larger  buildings),  are  caried  underground  in 
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standard  paper-insulated  lead-covered  cables, 
approximately  l}/i  miles  of  this  cable  being  in 
use  in  sizes  of  100,  200,  300,  and  400  pairs. 
From  these  buildings  used  as  distributing 
points,  the  final  cable  distribution  is  carried 
further  either  in  lead-covered  paper-insulated 
cable  or  in  rubber-insulated  cable,  depending 
on  conditions,  the  cables  being  attached 
directly  to  the  buildings,  and,  when  necessary 
to  cross  avenues,  carried  aerially,  suspended 
from  the  messenger  wire,  or  run  under- 
ground. 

Cable  boxes,  with  protectors  installed,  are 
used  in  all  cases  to  furnish  the  necessary 
protection  to  cables  and  office  equipment. 
All  substations  are  individually  protected 
against  heavy  current  and  lightning,  except 
in  cases  where  the  line  does  not  pass 
out  of  the  building  containing  the  cable 
distributing  box.  All  factory  lines  are  carried 
on  porcelain,  the  equivalent  of  such  devices 
used  for  wires  of  lighting  potential.  Under- 
writers' rules  applying  to  telephone  installation 
are  carried  out  carefiilly. 

Xnstruments  in  Use 

Nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  instruments 
are  in  use,  of  which  516  are  located  in  the  office 
building.  Of  the  516  sets,  240  are  direct  lines, 
one  station  on  a  line;  202  are  direct  lines  having 
the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  extension 
station  used,  particularly  for  convenience  in 
the  large  offices  where  the  calls  are  not  numeri- 
cally great  enough  to  warrant  additional 
individual  circuits;  while  74  are  on  two-party 
Hnes,  selective  ringing,  and  cover  conditions 
where  parties  are  located  in  different  offices. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  460  instruments 
are  used  throughout  the  factory  offices  and 
buildings.  Of  these,  204  are  direct  lines,  one 
instrument  on  a  line;  111  are  direct  lines, 
using  second  and  third  extension  stations  on  a 
Kne;  while  the  balance,  145,  are  two-party 
circuits,  selective  ringing. 

Caffing  Rate 

It  is  estimated,  taking  an  average  of  the 
calls  on  three  business  days,  that  some 
7,143,286  telephone  calls  are  made  annually. 
This  includes  incoming  and  outgoing  mes- 
sages between  the  various  offices  and  factory 
departments  as  well  as  toll  calls  and  calls 
over  the  leased  wires  to  New  York,  Pittsfield 
and  Lynn.  This  does  not  include  calls  made 
■  on  Sundays  or  Saturday  afternoons,  at  which 
^  tune  the  factory  and  general  offices  are 
dosed;  however,  an  operator  is  on  duty  and 
business  is  handled. 


A  record  kept  on  February  2,  1911,  from 
8  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  showed  the  total  number 
of  local  or  factory  calls  to  be  22,577,  not 
including  toll  calls,  which  numbered  759. 
The  total  amount  of  business  handled  that 
day,  including  local  or  factory  and  toll  calls, 
was  23,336.  The  calls  during  that  night 
from  5:30  p.m.  to  8:00  a.m.  were  432,  and 
are  not  included  in  the  above  figures  for  the 
day's  work. 

The  maximum  number  of  local  calls  on 
that  day  for  any  one  half-hour  was  2020 
between  9:00  a.m.  and  9:30  a.m.,  while  the 
minimum  number  was  200,  between  12:00 
A.M.  and  12:30  p.m.  The  maximum  number 
of  toll  calls  for  any  one  half-hour  was  79, 
between  4:00  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.,  and  the 
minimum  was  2,  between  12:30  p.m.  and 
1:00  P.M. 

The  maximum  number  of  calls  for  any  one 
half-hour  from  5:30  p.m.  of  that  night  and 
8:00  A.M.  the  following  morning  were  148 
between  7:00  a.m.  and  7:30  a.m.;  the  mini- 
mum being  1  between  4:30  a.m.  and  5:00 
A.M.,  no  calls  being  passed  for  10  one  half- 
hour  periods,  the  longest  period  being  from 
12:30  A.M.  to  3:30  a.m. 

The  greatest  number  of  calls  handled  by 
any  one  individual  operator  during  a  half- 
hour  period  was  303  (between 9:00  a.m.  and 
9:30  A.M.);  the  smallest  number  was  40 
(between  7:30  a.m.  and  8:00  a.m.). 

The  outgoing  calls  to  the  city  during  1910 
were  211,543 — an  average  of  about  17,628 
calls  each  month  and  about  676  daily. 

Operating  Force 

The  operating  force  consists  of  15  girls, 
two  of  whom  are  toll  operators,  ten  local 
operators,  one  relief  operator,  a  chief 
operator,  and  assistant  chief  operator,  with 
one  electrician  and  an  assistant  to  care 
for  power  plant,  and  to  handle  construction 
and  maintenance  of  system.  One  toll 
operator  acts  as  a  recorder,  receiving  all 
outgoing  toll  business,  and  takes  care  of  the 
two  leased  wdres  to  LvTin  and  New  York. 
The  other  toll  operator  takes  care  of  all  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  toll  business,  the  Pittsfield 
leased  wire,  and  times  the  long  distance  toll 
connections.  The  ten  local  operators  take  care 
of  all  factory  calls  and  incoming  and  outgoing 
city  calls.  Each  operator  has  a  relief  of  fifteen 
minutes  morning  and  afternoon.  The  chief 
operator,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  switch- 
board and  operating  room,  keeps  account  and 
collects  chai^  for  all  personal  toll  calls  made 
by  employes. 
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One  of  the  most  pressing  of  modem 
problems  is  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen 
for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are  three 
substances,  essential  to  the  life  of  plants, 
which  are  being  constantly  extracted  from 
the  soil  by  the  crops  growing  thereon.  These 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium. 

The  continual  abstraction  of  these  sub- 
stances from  the  soil  without  any  corres- 
ponding replacement  renders  essential  their 
periodic  application  if  the  soil  is  not  to  be 
unduly  impoverished.  In  early  agricultural 
operations,  animal  fertilizer  sufficed  for  the 
needs  of  the  time;  but  during  recent  years 
the  supply  has  become  greatly  inadequate, 
and  it  becomes  essential  that  some  form  of 
artificial  fertilizer  be  employed.  Nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  been 
extensively  used  for  this  purpose  and  have 
answered  perfectly  well.  The  supplies,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  limited  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of 
Chili  saltpetre  increased  from  250,000  tons 
in  1850  to  1,540,000  tons  in  1903,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  rate  of  consumption 
is  of  the  order  of  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  cannot  last 
more  than  about  twenty  years.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two,  the  price  in  Germany  has 
increased  about  40  per  cent.  For  many 
years  Peruvian  guano  has  been  used,  but  the 
supply  has  become  exhausted.  The  sewerage 
of  cities,  if  utilized  in  an  efficient  manner, 
would  prove  at  best  but  an  insignificant 
item  in  the  total  world's  demand.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  England  alone  there  is 
wasted  through  her  sewers  $80,000,000  per 
year;  and  to  date,  no  efficient  method  has 
been  proposed  for  the  satisfactory  utilization 
of  city  sewerage. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  now  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  as  a  by-product  in  gas 
works,  and  also  in  the  Mond  Power  Gas 
generating  stations.  It  is,  however,  improb- 
able that  this  class  of  combined  nitrogen  can 
^successfully  replace  Chili  saltpetre  when  the 
latter  shall  have  become  exhausted.  The 
ratio  in  which  the  two  substances  are  used 
at  the  present  time  is  2  :  5,  the  consumption 
of  ammonia  sulphate  in  Germany  during 
1004  being  estimated  at  about  202^000  tons 
and   that   of   Chili   saltpetre   about   500,000 


tons.  The  above  ratio  applies  to  Germany, 
the  largest  user  of  artificial  fertilizer,  but 
the  ratio  for  the  whole  world  is  placed  at  1  :  4. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  world's  supply  of  coal  is  extremely 
limited,  and  that  therefore  even  shotild  the 
production  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  by  the 
Mond  process  be  enormously  increased,  the 
limit  is  nevertheless  defined. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth 
contains  a  supply  of  nitrogen  equal  to  about 
4.041  X  (10)'*  tons.  This  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  31,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  acre  of 
surface  of  the  earth,  at  which  rate  the  air 
over  every  nine  acres  contains  about  280,000 
tons,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  Chili 
saltpetre  used  in  the  year  of  1907.  Roughly 
speaking,  four-fifths  of  the  air  which  surrounds 
the  earth  is  nitrogen. 

Nitric  acid  is  an  acid  compound  of  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The  formula  is 
HNOz.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  1669 
Mayo  wrote  of  nitric  acid  as  containing  two 
components;  one  from  the  air  and  the  other 
from  the  earth.  In  1776  Lavosier  demon- 
strated its  oxygen  content,  and  Cavendish 
demonstrated  its  complete  composition  by 
preparing  it  synthetically  from  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  water.  Nitric 
acid  does  not  occur  in  a  free  state  in  nature; 
but  after  thunderstorms,  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  air  and  in  rain  water,  and 
according  to  one  authority,  amounts  up  to 
0.06  mg.  per  liter  are  foimd  in  rain  falling 
on  the  Alps.  It  occurs  largely  combined  in 
the  form  of  alkalin  nitrates  in  Chili  and 
elsewhere,  the  formation  of  the  nitrates 
being  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  organic  matters. 
The  latter  are  assumed  to  be  converted  into 
ammonia,  and  this  to  be  oxidized  in  the 
presence  of  hydroxide,  sodium,  potassium 
and  calcium.  Chemically,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
inert  element,  and  its  compotmds  until  recently 
have  been  produced  artificially  only  from  the 
decomposition  of  more  complex  organic  com- 
pounds, as  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  cosd  gas. 

Nitrogen  compoimds  are  essentially  un- 
stable chemically,  and  it  is  this  instability 
which  has  rendered  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
difficult  of  accomplishment  by  artificial  means, 
the  critical  temperature  of  dissociation  exist- 
ing so  near  the  temperature  of  combination 
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that  disintegration  is  prone  to  occur  immedi- 
ately the  combination  has  been  brought 
about.  This  in  fact  is  but  a  phase  of  the 
instability  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 

There  are  two  proven  methods  for  fixation; 
viz,  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process,  and  the 
Cyanamide  process  of  Caro  and  Frank. 
A  modification  of  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process, 
due  to  Dr.  Schonherr  and  operated  by  the 
Badische  Aniline  und  Soda  Fahrik^  is  also 
worthy  of  description. 

In  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process,  a  high- 
tension  alternating  current  flame  is  blown 
into  a  disk  transversely  to  a  direct  current 
magnetic  field.  The  gases  mixed  with  steam 
are  passed  directly  over  lime.  This  process 
is  modified  in  the  Badische  Aniline  und  Soda 
Fahrik  in  whose  process  long  threadlike  arcs 
are  employed.  The  air  is  blown  tangentially 
so  as  to  circulate  spirally  around  the  arc. 

The  difficulties  which  have  beset  the 
development  of  these  processes  in  the  past 
have  been  the  high  cost  of  electric  power, 
and  the  fact  that  the  process  of  nitrogen 
fixation  in  the  flame  is  a  reversible  one. 
At  certain  critical  points  the  combined 
nitrogen  is  again  decomposed;  and  it  is  with 
the  perfection  of  this  detail  that  the  whole 
development  has  been  concerned,  cheap 
water  power  having  been  available  in  many 
places  for  some  time. 

In  the  processes  based  upon  this  principle, 
the  object  is  to  produce  NO2  and  NO  which 
combined  with  water  give  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  From  this  is 
produced  calcium  nitrate,  in  which  form  the 
fertilizer  is  sold. 

In  the  Cyanamide  process,  of  Caro  and 
Frank,  the  calcium  carbide  is  first  produced 
in  an  electric  oven,  and,  while  red  hot,  is 
treated  with  liquid  nitrogen,  the  result  being 
a  calcium-nitrogen  compound. 

The  first  attempt  on  anything  like  a  com- 
mercial scale  at  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  was  made  by  Bradley  and  Lovejoy  at 
Niagara  Falls,  but  although  the  greatest  credit 
is  due  to  both  of  these  experimenters  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory  technically.  The  Birke- 
land-Eyde process  followed,  and  was  really 
the  first  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 
This  was,  however,  owing  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  cheap  water  power  was 
available  in  abundant  quantity.  The  Birke- 
land-Eyde process  may  be  described  briefly 
as  follows: 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  water- 
cooled  copper  tubes  15  mm.  diameter  employ- 
ed   as    electrodes.       These    electrodes    are 


suitable  for  flames  up  to  750  kw.  at  3500 
volts  with  a  gap  of  1  cm.  The  electrodes 
are  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  about  4000 
to  5000  Hnes  of  force  per  square  centimeter 
in  the  center.  This  field  blows  the  arcs 
into  the  form  of  a  large  fan,  the  maximum 
diameter  of  flame  being  about  140  cm. 
The  object  of  the  magnetic  blow  and  arrange- 
ment is  to  increase  the  rate  of  cutting  of  the 
flame  and  the  air,  which  is  also  assisted  by 
the  air  blast  suppHed.  The  furnace  in  which 
the  discharge  takes  place  is  Hned  with  fire- 
brick and  is  said  to  last  about  six  months. 
The  inside  temperature  of  the  lining  does  not 
rise  above  700  deg.  C.  during  normal  working, 
owing  to  the  cooling  effect  of  the  blast  of  air 
supplied,  although  the  temperature  of  the 
disk  of  flame  is  very  considerably  higher. 
The  results  are  extremely  good  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  table  I.  This  is  partly 
because  the  power  employed  is  large,  and 
partly  because  the  rate  of  cutting  of  the  air 
with  the  flames  is  high,  both  being  conducive 
to  efficient  working. 

Of  the  foregoing  description,  Prof.  S.  P. 
Thompson  made  the  following  criticism: 
The  authors  had  hardly  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  spontaneous  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  gases  formed  in  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  flaming  arcs.  The  gases, 
after  they  left  the  furnace  were  not  treated 
with  water  or  lime  until  they  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  (and  cool)  a  considerable 
time  in  large  oxidation  chambers.  If  that 
were  not  done  a  very  large  proportion  of 
liquid  formed  in  the  water  tanks  would  be 
nitrous,  instead  of  nitric  acid.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  900  kg.  of  nitric  acid  per  kw-year 
was  too  high  for  the  average  commercial 
yield  of  that  process.  If  he  remembered 
rightly,  this  was  an  exceptional,  not  an 
average  figure;  the  average  figure  being 
nearer  600  kilos.  It  was  well  that  there 
should  be  no  exaggeration,  and  he  happened 
to  know  that  in  Norway  the  experts  expressly 
took  a  lower  figure,  so  as  to  have  a  margin  of 
safety  in  their  calculations.  The  large  scale 
working  of  the  new  factory  at  Notodden  had 
certainly  shown  a  higher  economical  yield 
than  that  assumed  in  the  estimates. 

That  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process  might 
not  be  successful  in  this  country  is  suggested 
by  Dr.  Frank  as  follows:  The  production  of 
calcium  nitrate  {Ca  X  0^)2  4  H2O,  prepared 
by  dissolving  CaO  or  Ca  COz  in  {HXOz)Ag, 
by  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process,  seems  to  be 
developing  exceedingly  well  in  Norway.  It 
should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  this  industry 
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has  not  made  much  progress  in  any  other  land 
save  Norway;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  only  in  this  northern  clime  that  electri- 
cal energy  can  be  cheaply  obtained  on  account 
of  its  unrivalled  resources  of  water  power. 

The  Badische  Aniline  und  Soda  Fahrik 
process  is  one  of  the  newer  ones,  which 
promises  to  give  results  superior  to  those 
obtained  by  the  Birkeland-Eyde  process. 
The  air  is  blown  tangentially  so  as  to  cir- 
culate spirally  around  the  quietly-burning 
arc.  In  some  examples  of  this  apparatus 
recently  exhibited  the  tubes  are  of  glass, 
coated  on  the  inner  periphery  by  a  wire 
spiral,  which  is  in  metallic  contact  with 
a  knob  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  the  wire  spiral  is  separated  only 
by  a  short  distance  from  the  other  electrode, 
which  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  When 
a  3000  volt  supply  is  applied  between  the  two 
electrodes  a  spark  jumps  across  and  the  arc 
travels  rapidly  up  the  tube.  If  air  is  forced 
through  the  bottom,  in  a  number  of  sym- 
metrically placed  tangential  nozzles,  the  arc 
burns  quietly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube,  without 
touching  the  sides,  and  absorbs  about  four 
amperes  at  3000  volts.  The  air  charged  with 
njtrous  gases  which  leaves  the  top  of  the  tube, 
gives  up  some  of  its  heat  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  fresh  air,  about  to  enter 
the  tube,  to  some  500  deg.  C.  and  the  rest  is 
employed  in  steam  generation.  The  cooled 
gas  is  then  mixed  with  water  to  form  nitric 
acid,  which,  after  treatment  with  lime, 
results  in  the  required  manuring  material. 
An  experimental  installation  on  these  lines 
was  opened  in  Christiansand  (South  Norway) 
in  the  spring  of  1907,  with  a  total  power  of 
2000  h.]).  Three  ovens  are  at  work,  each 
with  a  length  of  flame  of  five  meters  and 
absorbing  ()()0  h.p.,  alternating  current  of 
fifty  cycles  is  employed,  and  the  arc  burns 
quietly  and  reliably. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
process  at  the  present  time  is  the  Cyanamide 
f)roccss  of  Caro  and  Frank,  which  has  been 
briefly  referred  to  above.  The  process 
appears  to  yield  the  best  results  per  horse 
power  expended  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Frank  as  follows : 

The  carbide  coming  from  the  electric 
furnaces  is  ground -charged  into  retorts  made 
of  fireproof  material  which  are  mounted  in  a 
furnace  similar  to  gas-house  funiaces.  The 
nitrogen  is  then  passed  over  the  carbide  at  a 
temperature  of  from  SOO  deg.  to  1000  deg.  C. 
The  carbide  used  is  of  the  same  quality  and 
percentage    as    that    employed    for    lighting 


purposes,  and  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  by 
fractional  distillation  of  liquid  air  by  the 
Linde  system,  or  the  so-called  "copper" 
process  in  which  air  is  passed  through 
heated  copper  particles.  The  copper  takes 
up  the  oxygen  and  the  free  nitrogen  passes 
to  the  furnaces.  The  resulting  copjjer  oxide 
is  reduced  in  the  same  apparatus  by  treat- 
ment with  reducing  gases  or  vapors,  and  the 
copper  which  is  removed  is  then  ready  for  a 
new  cycle.  In  the  Linde  process  the  oxygen 
remaining  after  separation  of  the  nitrogen 
may  be  utilized  for  any  purposes.  As  soon 
as  the  carbide  in  the  retorts  is  saturated 
with  nitrogen,  a  fact  which  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  controlling  gas  meter  coming 
to  a  standstill,  the  calcium  cyanamide  is 
extracted  from  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a 
hard  cake  and  cooled  while  the  air  is  excluded. 
It  is  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  is 
ready  for  use.  Recently  a  new  electric 
furnace  has  been  developed  for  treating 
carbide  with  nitrogen  and  is  being  universally 
adopted  by  all  the  new  cyanamide  factories. 

The  calcium  cyanamide  obtained  is  only 
about  57  to  63  per  cent,  pure,  and  is  known  as 
lime  nitrogen  or  nitrolim.  It  contains  about 
20  to  22  per  cent,  nitrogen,  about  the  same 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Most  carbide 
works  )rield  about  two  tons  of  carbide  per 
kw-year,  and  two  tons  of  carbide  will 
combine  with  practically  500  kg.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrolim;  a  power  of  2  kw.  is 
required  per  year  for  fixing  one  ton  of  nitrogen 
by  the  Caro  and  Frank  process.  In  addition 
thereto  about  one-third  of  one  horse  power 
is  required  for  grinding  and  all  other  separa- 
tions. 

At  twenty  dollars  a  kw-year  then  the  cost  of 
power  to  produce  one  ton  of  nitrogen  would  be 
forty-five  dollars,  and  for  one  ton  of  nitrolim 
nine  dollars.  Comparing  the  Birkeland-Eyde 
process  with  the  Caro  and  Frank  cyanamide 
process.  Dr.  Frank  pointed  out  that  the 
works  at  Odden  which  produce  2500  tons 
of  nitrogen  only  employ  5000  kw.  to  6000  kw.; 
whereas  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eyde  it 
appears  that  in  the  works  at  Notodden  in 
Norway,  for  the  preparation  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
calcium,  25,000  kw.  are  required.  At  twenty 
dollars  a  kw-year  this  would  mean  two 
hundred  dollars  for  electric  power  per  ton  of 
nitrogen  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  of 
calcium  nitrate  {Ca  [iVOs]t  4  Ft  O). 

The  figures  on  page  475  are  derived  from 
data  given  in  papers  by  various  authors  and 
mav  not  be  accurate. 
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TABLE  I 


Formula 


Sodium    ni- 
trate NaNO:^ 
Ammonia 

sulphate  iNH,)StO, 


Cost  per       Jl^J^     1    Cost  per 
ToA  ^^^^^-    I     Ton  \ 


fiO.OO 

57.80 


19 
22 


TABLE  II 


Formula 


Per 


Cost  of 
Production 
per  Ton  at      Cent. 

$20  per  N 

Kw-year 


$210 
260 


Cost  of 

Production 

per  Ton  of 

N  at  $20 

I>cr  Kw- 

Year 


Calcium  cy- 

anamide     CaCN^ 

(Crude)         $9  21 

Calcium  ni- 
trate CaiNO^), 

AHfi        2o*  12 


$45 
200* 


In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  cyana- 
mide  and  nitrate  of  lime  as  a  commercial 
product,  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  two  successful  processes  today  were 
the  nitrate  of  lime  process  and  the  cyanamide 
process,  but  though  both  of  them  took 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  products  were  of 
different  character.  Nitrate  of  lime  has 
proved  to  be  just  as  satisfactory  for  agri- 
ctdtural  purposes  as  nitrate  of  soda,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  heavy  clay  soil,  the  lime  in  it 
gave  it  a  preference.  Cyanamide,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  akin  to  sulphate  of  ammonia 
rather  than  to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  competed 
with  the  former  rather  than  with  the  latter. 
Moreover,  nitrate  of  lime  had  certain  impor- 
tant applications  in  the  coal  tar  color  industry 
for  which  the  cyanamide  would  not  serve. 

While  the  above  figures  would  indicate 
that  the  cyanamide  process  is  the  more 
economical,  the  results  of  experiment  do  not 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  product  of  this 
process  is  as  generally  satisfactory  as  that 
of  the  direct  air  process. 

In  practice  it  has  often  been  found  that 
some  uncombined  calcium  carbide  has 
remained   in    the  nitrolim,   and    has  proven 

•  Birkeland-Eyde  process. 


offensive  in  generating  acetylene  upon  becom- 
ing wet.  Cyanamide  manufacturers  claim 
that  this  objection  has  been  satisfactorily 
remedied  and  that  the  process  is  cheaper;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  good  deal  of  capital 
has  been,  and  constantly  is  being,  invested 
in  processes  which  effect  a  direct  combination 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

In  Zeit.  f.  Elektrochemiey  January  1,  1911, 
a  review  is  given  by  F.  Haber  and  A.  Koenig 
of  the  present  status  of  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  The  following  table  sums  up  the 
results  obtained  with  the  three  successful 
processes  in  commercial  operation ;  the  process 
of  the  Badische  Company  (Dr.  Schonherr) 
the  process  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde,  and  the 
process  of  Salpetersaure-I ndustrie  Company 
(Pauling). 


Badische  Company  . 
Birkeland  and  Eyde 
Pauling 


Grams  HNOi 
per  kw-hour 
75 
70 
60 


Concentration  in 
per  cents  NO. 
2.5 
2 

1  to  ll.5 


The  table  gives  both  the  yield  in  grams 
HNOz  per  kilowatt-hour  and  the  concentra- 
tion in  per  cent,  of  .YO,  since  both  items  are 
of  fundamental  commercial  importance. 

The  comparison  with  theoretical  figures 
is  difficult.  The  commercial  yield  of  the 
process  of  the  Badische  Company  is  about 
ih^  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  value  obtain- 
able (without  regeneration  of  heat),  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen 
is  a  purely  thermal  process  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  arc  is  :^S()()  deg.  C.  The 
authors  give  a  very  useful  review  of  the 
various  scientific  investigations  made  in 
recent  years  on  the  mechanism  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  electric 
discharges  through  the  air. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  opens  a  vast  field  for 
manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus.  The 
total  kilowatt  capacity  of  electrical  machinery 
already  installed  is  very  large,  and  with  the 
refinement  of  existing  processes  and  the 
develo{)ment  of  new  methods,  it  may  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  created  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  specialized  electrical  appli- 
ances. The  subject  of  frequency  and  its 
influence  on  the  process  has  not  been  closely 
examined  as  yet,  and  much  research  will 
have  been  prosecuted  before  a  knowledge 
has  been  obtained  of  just  what  potentials 
fulfill  the  most  nearly  ideal  requirements. 
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THE  WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRANSMISSION 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  POWER  CO. 

AND  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  TRANS.  CO. 


By  J.  B.  Mahoney, 

The  Connecticut  river  (from  the  Indian 
name  '*Quonekticut'*  meaning  long  river) 
has  for  its  source  the  Connecticut  Lakes 
in  northern  New  Hampshire,  with  tributaries 
extending  into  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  It  flows  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
for  about  three  quarters  of  the  length  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  its  west  shore 
forms    the    boundary    line    of   these    states. 


Station  Superintendent 

house  of  the  Connecticut  River  Power 
Company.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  both 
these  towns  is  particularly  rich  in.  historic 
memories  as  the  scene  of  many  sharp  con- 
flicts between  the  early  settlers  and  Indians. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  dam  were 
located  Fort  Hinsdale  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  Forts  Dummer,  Sartwell  and 
Bridgman  on  the  west.  At  different  times 
all  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians 


^NKIX?^ICUT  IIVEB 
POWEE  COltPAK? 


Fig.  1.     Map  Showing  Transmission  Lines  of  the  Connecticut  River  Power  Company 


Just  before  it  reaches  the  junction  point  of 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Vennont  and 
New  Hampshire,  it  turns  abruptly  on  itself 
and  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  for 
about  Yz  mile,  thence  turning  and  continuing 
south  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
and  discharging  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

At  this  abrupt  turn  in  the  river  and 
directly  across  from  each  other  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Vernon,  Vt.,  and  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
Here  is  located  the  site  of  the  dam  and  power 


and  on  several  occasions  were  captured  and 
destroyed,  only  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  persistent 
and  hardy  settlers.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
attack  and  capture  of  Fort  Bridgman  in  1755. 
The  Indians  having  ambushed  the  men 
while  working  in  the  fields  easily  took  the 
fort  and  carried  off  into  Canada  thaee 
families,  among  whom  were  Jemima  Howe 
and  her  seven  children,  ranging  from  6  months 
to  1 1  years  in  age.  The  story  of  this  woman*s 
sufferings    graphically    depicts    the    stunly 
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character  and  hardihood  of  these  early 
settlers;  for  although  her  children,  with  the 
exception  of  the  G  months  infant,  who  died 
from  exposure  on  the  march  to  Canada,  were 
separated  and  distributed  throughout  the 
provinces,  she  succeeded  in 
gathering  them  together  after 
many  years  of  effort  and 
privation,  and  outlived  them 
alL 

Just  before  the  river  sweeps 
around  the  short  curve  pre- 
Wously  mentioned^  it  breaks 
into  quick  water.  It  was  long 
ago  realized  that  this  fall  in 
the  river,  together  with  the 
immense  water  shed  of  nearly 
65Q0  square  miles  and  the 
proximity  of  Massachusetts 
with  its  numerous  factories, 
offered  an  unparalleled  site  for 
an  hvdro-electric  installation. 
In  the  years  1902  and  1903,  a 
number  of  public  spirited 
citizens  of  Brattleboro,  six 
miles  up  the  river,  organized 
a  popular  subscription  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of 
building  a  dam  and  power 
house  on  this  site,  and  in  the  same  years 
secured  the  necessary  charters  from  the  state 
of  New*  Hampshire.  Later  they  succeeded 
in  interesting  some  Boston  capital,  and  the 
year  1907  saw  active  work  on  the  proposition 
well  under  way.  In  June,  1909,  seven  years 
after  the  matter  was  first  agitated,  power 
w^as  first  delivered. 

The  dam  proper,  which  also  forms  the 
spillway,  is  of  the  ogee  type,  BOO  feet  long 
and  built  of  reinforced  concrete  on  solid  rock 
foundation.  For  about  two-thirds  of  its  length 
it  is  hollow,  thus  providing  for  the  necessary 
space  required  for  flood  gate  gearing.  These 
gates,  of  which  there  are  ten,  are  motor  operat- 
ed and  made  of  steel.  Each  gate  is  nine  feet 
by  seven  feet  and  capable  of  discharging  2520 
cu,  ft,  of  w^ater  per  second,  or  a  grand  total 
of  25,2tJ0  second  feet,  which,  together  with 
the  capacity  of  the  spillway,  will  take  care  of 
any  floods  without  endangering  properties 
bordering  on  the  river.  With  water  at  the  crest 
of  the  dam,  a  lake  10  miles  long  is  formed, 
and  with  four  feet  of  flashboards  in  position, 
the  water  is  backed  up  about  30  miles. 

The  power  house  is  located  in  the  bed  of 
the    river    and    forms    the    connecting    link 


between  the  dam  proper  and  the  west,  or 
Vermont    shore.      The    substructure    is    of 

reinforced  concrete  and  the  superstructure 
of  brick  with  steel  skeleton  framework- 
There  is  one  main  floor,  216  feet  by  35  feet, 


Spillway  of  Dam  in  Course  of  Conitructioti  Showing  Locatkui 
of  the  10  Floodfate* 


on  which  are  located  the  generators,  exciters 
and  switchboard.  A  gallery  extends  the 
full  length  of  the  building  and  on  this  are 
placed  the  high  tension  switches  and  busbar. 
Directly  under  this  gallery  and  leading  off 
the  main  floor  are  compartments  in  which 
are  installed  the  transformers,  consisting 
of  four  5000  kw.  and  one  2500  kw,  units. 

A  basement  on  the  north  side  contains 
the  thrust  bearings,  governor  and  thrust 
bearing  pumps,  and  all  necessary  shafting  for 
driving  them.  A  set*ond  basement  on  the 
south  side  contains  the  2300  volt  busbars 
and  switches*  as  well  as  a  storage  battery, 
transfonner  oil  treating  tanks,  and  storeroom. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  power  house  is 
located  a  log  sluice  for  convenience  in  passing 
logs  by  the  dam,  the  water  passing  through 
this  sluiceway  being  controlled  by  means 
of  a  bear  trap  dam.  The  Connecticut  is  one 
of  the  largest  logging  rivers  in  the  country 
and  some  extremely  large  drives  have  been 
made  on  it.  This  vear  the  drive  contains 
45,f>0O,0(X)  feet  of  lumber. 

Each  generator  has  a  normal  capacity  of 
250(1  kw.  at  SO  per  cent,  power-factor,  and 
is  wound  for  2300  volts  at  00  cycles;  the 
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speed  of  the  generator  being  133  r»p.m. 
The  exciters  are  of  30n  kw,  capacity  and 
deliver  current  at  lit)  volts.  All  units  are 
of  the  vertical  type  and  are  of  General 
Electric  manufacture.  There  are  a  total  of  8 
generators  and  2  exciters. 

The  waterwheels  were  manufactured  by 
the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Co.,  each  imit  being 
made  up  of  two  60  in.  runners  and  one  57  in, 
runner.  The  two  lower,  or  60  in.,  runners 
are  used  in  normal  water  conditions  and 
develop  the  rated  power  of  the  generator  under 
the  prevailing  head  of  32  to  M  feet.  These 
runners  are  regulated  by  a  Type  N  Lombard 
governor,  specially  designed  for  this  instal- 
lation and  capable  of  full  gate  travel  in  i}'2 


addition  to  this,  a  common  oil  header  is 
provided  with  an  auxiliary  pump  driven 
mechanically  from  the  exciters  for  purposes 
of  starting  and  stopping,  A  second  auxiliar>* 
pump  is  provided  for  emergency  purposes. 
The  thrust  bearings  are  of  very  liberal  design 
and  support  the  revolving  weight  of  some 
40  tons  without  any  undue  heating  of  the  oil, 
and  no  artificial  means  of  cooling  the  oil  is 
necessary. 

A  lignum  vitae  step  block  is  located  at  the 
extreme  low^er  end  of  the  shafting  to  support 
the  revolving  element  when  at  rest.  As 
soon  as  the  oil  is  turned  on  the  thrust  bearing, 
this  step  block  is  reHevcd.  The  only  bearings 
besides   these   are   the   lignum    vitae  steady 


t:^ 


Fig.  3.     View  of  Dam  and  Power  Houie  frcwn  Vermont  Side 


seconds.  The  upper,  or  57  in.  runner  is 
controlled  by  means  of  a  handwheel  located 
on  the  main  floor  and  is  normally  run  idle. 
In  times  of  flood  conditions,  when  the  effective 
head  is  reduced,  these  top  runners  are  put 
in  service,  thus  compensating  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  head  and  equahzing  the  available 
power.  The  gates  on  all  the  wheels  are  of  the 
wicket  type. 

The  entire  revolving  element  of  each  main 
unit  is  supported  by  a  thrust  bearing  located 
in  the  thrvist  bearing  chamber,  between  the 
generator  and  waterwheel.  Each  unit  has 
an  independent  chain  driv'^en  triplex  pump, 
which  pumps  the  oil  direct  from  an  individual 
settling    tank    to    the    thrust    bearing.      In 


bearings  in  the  waterw^heel  and  two  babbitted 
steady  bearings  in  the  generator.  Lubri- 
cation is  pro\4ded  for  the  latter  by  means 
of  an  electrically  driven  pump  which  raises 
the  oil  from  a  settling  tank  in  the  thrust 
bearing  room  to  an  overhead  tank  located 
on  the  high  tension  gallery,  whence  it  flows 
by  gravity  through  a  common  header  to  the 
different  bearings.  A  mechanically  driven 
pump  is  also  pro\aded  for  emergency  purposes. 

The  exciters  are  supported  on  bearings 
of  the  roller  type  lubricated  from  the  same 
system  as  that  which  supplies  the  steady 
bearings  of  the  generators. 

The  entrance  of  water  to  each  wheel  is 
controlled  by  means  of  two  wicket  gates  and 
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one  large  steel  gate.  This  latter  gate  is 
hinged  on  the  bottom  and  opens  upstream. 
Its  operation  is  controlled  by  means  of  a 
chain  which  extends  up  to  the  main  floor, 
where  an  electrically  operated  crane  may  be 
attached  to  it.  The  racks  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  gates  and  in  front  of  these  a 
concrete  curtain  wall  9  feet  to  depth  is 
located.  About  15UQ  feet  north  of  the  power 
house  the  shore  line  extends  far  out  into  the 
river,  thus  pro\iding  a  natural  canal  for  the 
station*  This,  together  with  the  unusual 
depth  of  the  pond  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  installation,  has  made  anchor  ice  and 
ordinary  rack  troubles  unknown  quantities. 

All   transformers   are   of   General    Electric 
manufacture,    and    are    of    the    three-phase, 


is  mounted  on  it,  gi\'ing  in  miniatiu'e  all  the 
station  connections.  This  has  worked  out 
exceptionally  welL  A  voltage  regulator  is 
installed  on  one  end  of  the  board  and  a 
storage  battery  panel  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
four  relay  contacts  are  contained  in  the 
voltage  regulator,  12  for  each  exciter.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  largest  so  far  manu- 
factured by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  storage  battery  is  used  for  the  switch 
signal  lights  and  for  operating  the  oil  switches, 
which  are  all  remote  controlled.  An  emer- 
gency connection  from  the  exciters  is  also 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  general  wnring  scheme  of  the  station 
is  simple  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  of 
all  desired  combinations.     As  will  be  noted 
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feter-cooled  tvpe.  The  four  5001)  kw.  units 
are  wound  for  23(X}/66000  volts  and  are 
connected  delta- Y  with  the  neutral  grounded. 
Suitable  taps  are  brought  out  for  intennediate 
voltages.  The  2500  kw.  unit  is  wound  for 
2.3fH)/315O0  volts  and  is  connected  delta- 
delta,  giWng  19,100  volts  for  the  Brattleboro 
and  Keene  lines.  A  permanent  connection 
is  made  to  one  of  tlxe  50(M)  kw.  units  for  use 
in  case  of  a  break  down  in  the  2500  kw. 
transfonner.  The  oil  in  these  transformers 
is  tested  at  stated  intervals  and  unless  it 
stands  a  predetermined  voltage,  it  is  treated 
in  a  special  system  instaUed  in  the  2300  volt 
chamber  for  the  purpose. 

The    s^iitchboard    consists     of    19    slate 
panels,  marine  finished.     A  dummy  busbar 


from  the  accompanying  sketch,  two  gener- 
ators and  one  5000  kw.  transformer  comprise 
one  complete  unit  capable  of  being  isolated 
on  any  one  line  or  busbar,  or  of  being  operated 
in  parallel  with  the  other  units.  This  arrange- 
ment also  permits  of  any  generator  being 
run  on  any  transformer. 

Each  generator  is  provided  with  two 
K-4  non-automatic,  electrically  operated  oil 
switches,  so  arranged  that  the  machine 
can  be  operated  either  on  the  main  2:J00 
volt  transfer  bus  or  on  its  o^ti  trans- 
fonner.  Between  these  switches  and  the 
transfonner,  an  automatic  H-3  s\^^tch  is 
pro\4ded.  K-10  switches  of  the  automatic 
type  are  installed  on  the  6G,000  volt  side  of 
the  transformers  as  well  as  on  the  outgoing 
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60,000  volt  lines.  Time  limit  relays  of  the 
inverse  type  control  the  K-10  switches,  while 
the  H-3  switches  are  provided  with  those 
of  the  definite  type.  The  only  apparatus 
on  the  66,000  volt  side  of  the  station  are  the 
series  relays  for  controlling  the  K-10  switches. 

At  present  there  arc  five  lines  extending 
from  the  station;  two  operating  at  0(5,000 
volts,  two  at  19,100  volts,  and  one  at  2300 
volts,  the  last  supplying  power  and  lights 
locally  in  the  town  of  Vernon.  All  lines  are 
protected  by  arresters  of  the  electrolytic  type 
suitably  housed  on  the  roof. 

The  first  of  the  19,100  volt  lines  runs  direct 
to  Brattleboro,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  where 
300  h.p.  is  supplied  to  the  Twin  State  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  for  street  railway, 
power,  and  municipal  purposes.      A  branch 


is  taken  from  this  line  just  as  it  enters 
Brattleboro  and  runs  to  the  Estey  Organ 
Works,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
organs  in  the  world.  In  this  plant  are 
installed  81  motors  ranging  in  size  from 
34  h.p.  to  40  h.p.  Both  the  individual  and 
group  drives  are  used  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  average  daily  maximum  demand 
is  175  h.p.,  with  a  power-factor  of  85  per  cent. 
A  large  cotton  mill  now  under  construction, 
known  as  the  Fort  Dummer  Mills,  will  be 
put  in  operation  this  fall.  A  contract  for 
1000  h.p.  has  been  closed  with  them.  Besides 
these  concerns,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
smaller  manufacturers  taking  from  50  to  75 
h.p.  each. 

The  second  19,100  volt  line  extends  directly 
across  the  river  to  New  Hampshire  and  on  to 


Fig.  5.     Cron  Section  of  Power  Houae  Showing  Construction  of  WaterwheelB  and  Location  off  Apporattis 
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Fig.  6,     View  of  Main  Floor  Showing  the  Sight  2500  Kw.  Qeneratorst 


Fig.  7.     Thrust  Bearing  Chamber 
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Keene,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  This 
line  is  not  yet  fully  complete  but  is  being 
pushed  forward  rapidly  and  will  be  in  opera- 
tion before  the  end  of  summer,  A  contract 
has  been  made  with  the  Kecne  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  for  5(10  kw,  with  privilege 
to  increase  this  to  1500  kw.  as  required. 
This  line  is  being  built  by  the  Keene  Company 
who  will  also  operate  and  maintain  it. 

The  two  06,000  %Tjlt  lines  extend  diagonally 
across  the  river  from  the  roof  of  the  power 
house — a  distance  of  1320  feet — and  continue 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  a  corner 


the  towers  is  410  feet.     There  are  a  total  af 
885  towers  on  the  main  line  exclusive  of  Mr» 
more   on   a   branch   hne   running    from    the 
Fitchburg   switch   tower   to  the   substation. 
Sw4tch    tow^ers    with    suitable    disconnecting, 
switches  are  located  about  every  ten  miles/ 
which  brings  them  at  Warwick,   Royalston/ 
Gardner,   Fitchburg  and   Clinton.      At  each 
of    these    points    patrolmen    are     stations 
nearby  who  can  quickly  sectionalize  the  linesj 
and   localize   the  defect  in  case   of  trouble, 
A  private  telephone  line  made  up  of  No,  4^ 
copper  clad  steel  wire  extends  the  full  distanc 


Fig.  8.     Interior  View  of  One  of  the  SulMt«tkms 


of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  on  into 
Massachusetts,  passing  through  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Hinsdale,  Northheld,  Warwick, 
Royalston,  Winchendon,  Gardner,  Fitchburg, 
Leominster^  Sterling,  Clinton,  West  Boylston, 
Marlboro  and  into  Worcester,  a  distance  of 
60  miles.  The  conductors  are  made  up  of 
No.  2  B,&S.  copper  cable  carried  on  lio  lb. 
insulators  supported  on  steel  towers  of  the 
two  circuit  type  built  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  span  from  the  powder  house  and  a 
span  of  1940  feet  across  the  Wachusett 
reserv^oir  in  Clinton,  the  average  spacing  of 


of  the^  transmission  line  and  is  tapped  into 
every  substation.  This  is  also  sectionalized 
at  every  switch  tower.  At  every  point  on  the 
system  where  a  telephone  instrument  is 
installed,  protective  apparatus  in  the  shape 
of  an  electrolytic  arrester  and  drainage  coil 
is  also  located.  The  service  of  the  telephone 
system  has  been  very  satisfactory-,  very  few 
cases  of  serious  trouble  having  been  experi- 
enced. A  No.  5  copper  clad  steel  ground  win* 
supported  on  a  central  mast  is  carried  the 
full  length  of  the  transmission  line  and 
grounded  at  every  tower.  Interruption* 
from  lightning  have  been  very  scarce. 
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At  the  Gardner  switch  tower  the  main  line 
is  tapped  and  the  branch  carried  on  wooden 
poles  to  the  substation  of  the  Gardner 
Electric  Company.  The  present  trans- 
former capacity  of  this  station  is  1500  k\v., 
current  being  transformed  from  66,000  \^olts 
to  2300  and  6(300  volts  for  street  lighting  and 
commercial  purposes.  There  are  also  located 
here  Diesel  oil  engines  with  a  capacity  of 
750  h.p.,  which  can  be  used  hy  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Transmission  Company,  if  desired, 
during  low  water  periods. 

At  the  Fitehburg  substation  are  installed 
seven  15(HJ  kw.  transformers,  six  of  which 
are  connected  in  two  banks  of  three  each,  the 
remaining  transformer  being  held  for  emer- 
gency purposes.  Both  lines  are  brought  from 
the  junction  tower  just  outside  the  city  to  the 
substation,  where  they  pass  through  stii table 
air  break  switches  and  K-10  oil  switches  to 
the  transformers,  which  redtice  the  potential 
i.to   ()600   volts   for   local    distribution.      The 

stumers  at  present  supplied  with  Connecti- 
cut River  energy  are  the  Fitehburg  Gas  & 
Electric  Compmny  (1000  h.p.)»  three  mills 
of  the  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Company 
(1020  h.p.),  eight  mills  of  the  Crocker- 
Burbank  Company  (2200  h,p,),  Dc  Jonge 
Paper  Company  (900  h.p.),  and  the  Falulah 
Paper  Company  (500  h.p,).  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  here  that  all  the  paper  used  in  printing 
the  ** Saturday  Evening  Post''  and  "Ladies 
Home  Jouniar'  is  manufactured  in  the 
Crocker* Burbank  Mills. 

At  Clinton,  the  junction  tower  is  located 
just  outside  of  the  substation.  In  this 
station  are  provided  four  1500  kw.  trans- 
formers, three  of  which  are  connected  in  one 
bank,  with  one  spare  unit  for  emergency. 
The  voltage  is  reduced  from  66,000  to  i;i26o 
v^olts,  at  which  potential  it  is  supplied  to  the 
Lancaster  Mills  and  the  Marlboro  Electric 
Company.  The  fomier  consume  4000  h.p. 
while  the  latter  require  SOO  h,p.,  which  is 
sed  locally  in  Marlboro  and  the  towns  of 

estboro,  Northboro,  Berlin,  Southboro  and 
hrewsbury.  At  the  Lancaster  Mills  two 
1800  kw.  synchronous  motor-generator  sets 
are  installed,  the  motors  of  which  operate  at 
i:3,2(X)  volts,  while  the  generators  deliver 
current  at  40  cycles,  600  volts.  A  steam 
plant  of  45t)0  h.p.  is  also  located  at  this  point, 
and  may  be  used  by  the  Connecticut  River 
Transmission  Company  whenever  necessary. 
By  running  the  motor-generator  sets  inversely, 
this  plant  can  be  operated  in  parallel  with 
the  rest  of  the  system. 

The    Worcester   substation    is   located    in 


Greendale,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
The  equipment  here  consists  of  six  1500  kw. 
transformers  connected  in  two  banks  of 
three,  which  lower  the  line  pressure  to  V4,2(M) 
volts.  One  spare  unit  is  provided  for  emer- 
gency. At  the  present  time  four  overhead 
lines  leave  the  station,  one  of  which  supplies 
the  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Company^  Morgan 
Spring  Company,  Norton  Grinding  Com- 
pany, and  the  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company;  another  extending  to  the  town  of 
West  Boylston,  where  energy  is  supplied  for 
street  lighting  and  miscellaneous  purposes; 
while  the  remaining  two  circuits  run  into  the 
city  of  Worcester  to  a  terminal  house  on 
Brookfield  street,  where  an  underground 
cable  system  begins  and  where  suitable  j)ro- 
tective  apparatus  and  disconnecting  switches 
are  installed.  From  this  terminal  house 
two  No.  0000  three-phase  cables  are  carried 
underground  to  the  North  Works  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  a  distance 
of  14  rnile,  A  No.  0  three-phase  cable 
extends  from  the  North  Works  to  the  South 
Works  of  the  Steel  Company  at  Quinsigamond, 
a  distance  slightly  over  three  miles.  At  the 
North  Works  the  installation  consists  of  two 
motor-generator  sets,  one  of  500  kw.  and  a 
second  of  KOO  kw.  capacity.  Both  motors 
take  energy  at  13,200  volts  and  deliver 
direct  ctirrent  from  the  generators  at  250  volts. 

At  the  South  Works  there  is  an  NOO  kw. 
motor-generator  installed  ^  which  takes  cur- 
rent at  13,200  volts  and  delivers  direct  current 
at  250  volts.  This  machine  is  used  for 
miscellaneous  purposes.  There  is  also  an 
electric  furnace  which  takes  about  2000  h,p. 
This  furnace  is  giving  excellent  results,  the 
grade  of  steel  being  greatly  sui>crior  to  that 
of  the  basic  furnaces,  and  the  refining  is 
effected  in  much  less  time. 

At  the  Bradley  Car  Company  there  is  a 
motor  installation  of  about  1500  h.p.,  the 
motors  ranging  in  size  from  2  h.p.  to  300  h.p. 
The  a%^erage  load  is  about  500  h.p. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Company  has  an 
aggregate  motor  installation  of  415  h.p,, 
the  motors  ranging  in  size  from  7H  h.p.  to 
100  h.p,  The  average  load  runs  about  2CKJ 
h.p.,  with  a  ma.ximum  demand  of  250  h.p. 

In  the  plant  of  the  Morgan  Spring  Company 
there  are  18  motors,  varving  from  10  h.p. 
to  100  h.p.  The  average  maximum  demand 
is  450  h.p, 

The  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
require  400  h.p.  for  their  purposes. 

In  all  of  the  Company*s  substations  the 
main  transmission  lines  enter  through  suit- 
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able  air  break  and  electrically  operated 
automatic  K-IO  oil  switches.  The  stations 
are  supplied  from  both  lines,  which  are 
paralleled  with  K-10  oil  switches,  these 
switches  being  equipped  in  each  case  with 
reverse  current  relays.  Should  a  short  circuit 
occur  on  either  line,  this  paralleling  switch 
would  automatically  cut  that  line  out  and 
leave  the  station  operating  on  the  other  line. 
Heretofore  different  substations  were  run 
from  different  lines,  the  two  lines  being 
paralleled  at  the  power  house  only.  As  a 
consequence  it  was  found  that  during  certain 
load  conditions  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
meet  the  voltage  requirements  of  customers 
operating  on  different  lines,  and  whenever  a 
short  circuit  occurred  on  either  line,  all 
customers  operating  from  that  line  were 
interrupted  until  the  power  was  restored; 
or  else  they  were  transferred  to  the  other 
circuit.  The  paralleling  of  the  lines  in  all 
the  stations  has  greatly  improved  the  regu- 
lation of  the  system  and  reduced  the  danger 
of  interruption  to  a  minimum. 

All  incoming  and  outgoing  lines  are  pro- 
tected by  electrolytic  arresters,  and  at  the 
transformer  station  of  each  customer  arres- 
ters of  the  same  type  are  installed.  These  are 
charged  twice  daily  at  stated  periods. 

Each  substation  is  equipped  with  a  storage 
battery  for  operating  the  oil  switches.  All 
transformers  are  of  the  water-cooled  type, 
and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  all  the  sub- 
stations were  designed  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible.  Fireproof  construction  was  followed 
throughout. 

The  company  makes  two  classes  of  con- 
tracts, known  as  primary  and  secondary. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  primary  contract,  the 
company  guarantees  to  deliver  the  amount 
of  power  contracted  for,  while  under  those 
of  a  secondary  contract,  the  right  is  reserved 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  energy  upon  reason- 
able notice.  The  price  of  secondary  power 
is,  of  course,  less  than  that  of  primary,  and 
in  making  primary  contracts  the  company 
is  keeping  well  within  the  low  water  capacity 
of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Reciprocal  contracts  have  been  made 
with  the  Lancaster  Mills,  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company,  Marlboro  Electric  Com- 
pany, Fitchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Gardner  Electric  Company,  De  Jonge  Paper 
Company,  and  Keene  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 


pany, under  the  terms  of  which  the  plants 
of  these  concerns  are  held  in  readiness  for 
operation  and  the  company  has  the  pri\'ilege 
of  using  them  to  turn  energy  back  into  its 
system.  The  advantage  of  such  contracts 
is  obvious,  as  they,  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  a  large  investment  in  a  steam  auxiliary 
plant  to  guard  against  extreme  low  water 
conditions  at  Vernon. 

The  company  maintains  on  the  premises 
of  all  customers  both  integrating  and  graphic 
recording  wattmeters  which  are  read  daily 
and  calibrated  monthly.  It  is  thus  enabled 
to  clpsely  follow  the  characteristics  of  each 
load  indi\ddually. 

There  are  in  operation  on  the  system  at  the 
present  time  some  4000  kw.  in  synchronous 
motors,  which  allows  a  power-factor  of 
between  Ho  and  90  per  cent,  to  be  maintained 
at  Vernon.  With  the  addition  of  future 
customers,  it  is  intended  to  install  enough 
synchronous  apparatus  to  hold  the  power- 
factor  at  this  value. 

The  system  was  designed  and  installed  by  J. 
G.  White  and  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

A  contract  was  recently  made  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  &  Sewage  Board,  xuider 
the  terms  of  which  the  Connecticut  Company 
have  agreed  to  take  5,000,000  kw-hrs.  per 
year  from  them.  They  have  just  completed 
the  installation  of  four  1000  kw.  waterwheel 
driven  units  at  their  Wachusett  reservoir  in 
Clinton.  Delivery  of  power  began  August 
9,  1911,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  Wachusett  reservoir  is  connected  with 
receiving  reservoirs  just  outside  of  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  energy  purchased  by  the 
Connecticut  River  Transmission  Company 
is  taken  from  the  water  while  it  is  being 
delivered  to  these  reservoirs.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Wachusett  reservoir  is  drawn  on  to  the 
greatest  extent  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  Connecticut  river  is  low,  it  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
Connecticut  Company.  The  contract,  how- 
ever, permits  of  calling  on  this  power  when- 
ever it  is  required. 

The  Chace-Harriman  interests,  who  are  the 
controlling  factors  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Companies,  have  at  the  present  time  develop- 
ments under  way  on  the  Deerfield  River  near 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  which  will  be.operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  present  system  and 
\vi\\  double  the  present  output. 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MOTORS  FOR  DRIVING 
LINOTYPE  MACHINES 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
developments  in  the  line  of  printing 
machinery,  and  one  which  has  a  %Try  marked 
influence  on  newspaper  and  other  publica- 
tions, is  that  of  the  linotype,  A  great  many 
attempts  were  made  to  set  type  mechanically 
before  a  commercially  successful  machine 
was  finally  brought  out. 

The  machine  as  finally  built  is  necessarily 
intricate  in  its  design,  and  docs  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  the  application  of  electric 
motors.  This  is  primarily  because  of  the 
slow  speed  of  its  main  driving  shaft.  While 
the  amount  of  power  invoK^ed  is  quite  small, 
the  satisfactory  application  of  a  motor  is 
difficult.  The  riveted  frame  construction 
is  particularly  ada]>ted  to  cases  of  this  kind, 
on  account  of  its  small  size  per  luiit  of 
capacity. 

The  motor  which  has  been  recently  de\*el- 
oped  for  the  direct  application   of  linotype 


4  H.P.  Sincle- Phase  Direct  Connected 
Ujinotype  Motor 

is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  assembled 
on  the  machine  wnthout  doing  any  fitting 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  an  ordinary 
mechanic.  As  the  care  of  the  linotype 
machine  itself  requires  an  attendant  whose 


ability  is  much  above  the  average,  this 
application  can  be  made  without  the  services 
of  a  special  construction  man. 

The    torque   demand    of    the    linotype   is 
very  variable.     The  distributing  mechanism 


4  HJ>«  Three  Phiue  Direct  Connected 
Linotype  Motor 

Operates  continuously,  and  requires  a  very 
small  amount  of  power.  It  is  only  when  the 
line  of  matrices  is  complete,  and  the  cam 
motion  is  set  in  operation  preparatory  to 
casting  the  line  of  type,  that  there  is  any 
considerable  torque  demanded  of  the  motor. 
Of  course  the  fly-wheel  effect  of  the  motor 
armature  geared  directly  to  the  main  shaft 
of  the  linotype  is  of  particular  advantage 
during  this  momentary  hea\\v  torque  demand. 
A  comparatively  small  starting  torque  is 
required,  as  the  machine  is  set  in  motion 
before  the  cam  motion,  requiring  the  major 
portion  of  the  power,  is  tripped. 

The  motor,  which  is  showm  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  is  so  designed  that  it 
can  be  wound  for  all  commercial  frequencies, 
phases  and  voltages.  The  polyphase 
machine  is  pro\nded  with  a  distributed  poly- 
phase field  winding » and  is  started  and  operates 
in  the  ordinarv  manner. 
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The  single-phase  machine  is  provided  with 
a  split  phase  winding  consisting  of  two 
sections,  only  one  of  which  is  active  when 
the  motor  has  attained  its  full  speed.  The 
motor  armature  is  arranged  to  slide  laterally 
in  its  bearings  a  short  distance,  its  core  being 
displaced  from  the  held  in  the  starting 
position.  Two  brushes  resting  on  a  collector 
ring  complete  the  circuit  of  the  starting 
section  of  the  motor  winding.  Upon  closing 
the  switch  the  armature  is  strongly  repelled, 
and  therefore  held  displaced  from  the  field 
by  reason  of  comparatively  large  currents 
developed  in  its  squirrel  cage  winding.  As 
soon  as  the  speed  has  reached  a  value  which 
corresponds  to  the  production  of  compara- 
tively low  armature  ciirrents^  the  core  is 
drawn  magnetically  into  its  field;  the  pinion 
which  is  in  mesh  wath  the  large  gear  slides 
with  the  armature  into  its  running  position; 
and  the  collector  ring  above  referred  to 
passes  from  underneath  the  brushes  which 
are  in  circuit  with  the  starting  winding,  and 
opens  the  starting  circuit  by  reason  of  the 
brushes  resting  on  a  drum  composed  of  non- 
conducting material.  The  collector  ring 
and  non-conducting  drum  referred  to  are 
cone  shaped,  so  that  the  brushes  by  reason 
of  their  tension  force  the  armature  out  of 
the  field  as  soon  as  the  main  circuit  is  opened. 
The  motor  is  therefore  an  automatic  self* 
contained  single-phase  motor,  whose  starting 
wnnding  is  opened  in  the  running  position 
without  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  device.  The 
design  is  extremely  simple  and  particularly 
effective  where  the  starting  torqtie  required 
is  small,  as  in  the  present  ease. 

Mechanically  these  motors  follow  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  standard  riveted  frame 
construction,  the  bearing  castings  being 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  this 
particular  application.  The  bearings  are 
of  the  oil  ring  type,  having  ample  oil  well 
capacity.  The  large  gear  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  supphed  with  each  outfit,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  pidley  carrying  the 
belt  which  operates  the  distributing 
mechanism,  and  the  inside  surface  being 
designed  to  engage  with  the  friction  clutch 
which  controls  the  cam  shaft.  All  motors 
are  provided  with  cotton  fabric  pinions,  so 
that  noise  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  leads  are  brought 
out  through  flexible  steel  armored  conduit. 
This  conduit  is  supplied  in  such  a  kngth 
that  it  can  pass  from  the  motor  to  the  key 
desk  of  the  linotype,  where  the  motor  switch 
is  usually  installed. 


THE  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  OF 
THE  RIVERSIDE  PRESS 


By  W,  D,  Bearce 


I 


The  Houghton -Mifiiin  Company,  whose 
plant  located  at  Cambridge,  Mass.^  is  popu- " 
larly  known  as  the  ''Riverside  Press,*'  have  I 
recently  made  extensive  additions  to  their] 
establishment  in  the  shape  of  a  large  one-! 
story  building  for  housing  a  large  part  of  their  j 
printing  equipment  including  several  new! 
presses.  The  building  not  only  presents  the! 
most  pleasing  appearance,  but  is  designed] 
to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  natural  lighting^ 
facilities. 

Each    of    the    twenty-two    presses     now 
operating  in  this  building  is  provided   with! 
an  individual  motor  and  controller  arranged] 
for  speed  reduction  of  50  per  cent.    Advantage  j 
has  been  taken  of  the  flexibility  of  individual 
motor  drive  in   the  location  of  the  presses  J 
so  that  a  minimum  of  labor  is  required  to 
supply  stock   to   the  feeding  board,  and  toj 
remove  the  finished  product. 

All  of  these  motors  arc  of  the  three-phase  \ 
60  cycle  induction  type  operating  at  550 
volts,  and  are  equipped  with  wound  rotors 
and  slip  rings  for  the  insertion  of  external 
resistance  for  speed  variation.  The  con- 
trollers  on   the   smaller   motors   are    of   the 


Pil.  1.     Hoe  No.  4  Stop  Cylinder  Press  Showing  Mttnacr  of 
Mounting  CR  167  Spe«d  ControUer 

dial  type  especially  designed  for  printing- 
press  control,  while  the  larger  presses  are 
pro\ided  with  drum- type  controllers  and 
separately  located  grid  resistances.  On 
account  of  the  short  belt  centers  and  the  com- 
paratively large  ratio  between  motor  pulley 
and  press  pulley  each  motor  is  equipped  mth 
a  belt-tightening  device  in  order  to  increase 
the  bearing  surface  on  the  driving  pulley. 
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The  work  produced  by  this  coiTifiany  coin- 
prises  both  bound  volumes  and  f)amijh1ct^, 
but  much  of  the  printing  work  is  intended 
for  standard  editions  of  text  books,  popular 
novels  and  work  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  Atlantic  Mofttkiy 
is  also  printed  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  average  run,  in 
most  cases,  is  below  50,000 
copies;  so  that  a  lar^jc  propor- 
tion of  the  time  required  for 
running  off  an  edition  is  spent 
in  preparing  the  press  for  the 
run.  An  appreciable  sa%'ing  in 
energ>'  is  therefore  effected  by 
the  use  of  individual  motors, 
which  require  power  only  when 
they  are  actually  doing  work. 

The  illustration  shown  here- 
with includes  several  types  and 
sizes  of  flat-bed  presses  driven 
by  variable  speed  induction 
motors,  ranging  in  size  from  2  to 
TH  ^-P'  The  majority  of  these 
presses  were  originally  included 
in  the  old  equipment  and  were 
recently  provided  with  indi- 
vidual motors.  The  installation, 
therefore,  indicates  the  ease  with  which  group 
driven  presses  may  be  changed  over  from 
steam  engine  to  electric  drive. 


resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit.  The  amount 
of  speed  change  is  governed  by  a  dial-type 
controller  mounted  at  the  left,  within  reach 
of    the    operator's    hand.      By    use    of    this 


1 

l3 

Fit.  a.     No,  9  Hoe  Preaa  DHven  by  7  i   .:  HP.  Mo  it, 


Fig.  1  shows  a  small  stop  cylinder  press, 
known  as  Hoe  No.  4,  driven  by  a  2  h.p. 
motor.  Speed  reduction  is  obtained,  as 
in  all  of  these  motors,  by  the  insertion  of 


Fig,  3,     Hoe  PtCM  Arrsji^ed  for  Front  Delivery 

controller  the  press  can  be  notched  along 
during  the  make-ready,  or  can  be  operated 
at  any  speed  between  SOU  and  1400  impres- 
sions per  hour.  Twelve  of  these  presses, 
in  three  sizes  and  driven  by  2»  .H  and  o  h.p. 
motors,  are  employed  chiefly  in  printing 
straight  book  work,  where  smaller  sheets  are 
used  than  on  the  large-sized  presses.  Some  of 
these  presses  are  also  employed  for  printing 
colored  inserts,  small  pamphlets  and  similar 
work. 

Fig.  2  shows  one  of  the  larger  presses 
known  as  Hoe  No.  0  driven  by  a  7}'2  h.p. 
motor  and  equipped  with  a  drum- type 
controller.  The  motor  is  installed  under  the 
delivery  table  and  therefore  occupies  no 
useful  space. 

Fig.  ;3  illustrates  one  of  the  most  recent 
types  of  Hoc  press  arranged  for  *' front 
deltver>^*'  With  this  type,  stock  is  fed 
from  the  back  and  is  delivered  at  the  front 
in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Fig,  4  shows  a  front  \new"  of  two  new 
Miehle  presses  equipped  with  Cross  feeders. 
These  are  driven  by  o  h.p.  motors  operating 
at  INOO  r.p.m.,  and  arc  equipped  with  drum- 
type  controllers. 

One  of  the  most  recent  safety  appliances 
designed  for  the  protection  of  apparatus 
has  been  installed  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
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above  presses.  Brieily,  this  consists  of  an 
oil  switch  (Fig.  5)  for  opening  the  motor 
circuit,  operated  by  a  mechanical  trip  in 
case  the  paper  is  not  properly  taken  care  of. 
This    switch    may    also    be    reset    by    the 


by  reason  of  its  variable  speed  characteristics* 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  tinifomi  speed, 
maintained  by  individual  motor  driv^e,  allows 
a  larger  number  of  impressions  per  hour  to 
be  made    than    with   a    group    of  machines, 


Fif(.  4.     Miehle   Preis  Equipped  Wirh   Cn>B»  FeedcTB  and 
Driven  by  5  H.P.  Motor 


Fig.  S.     Device  for  Opening  Motor  Circuit 
When  pRpcr  FaiJ*  to  Feed  Properly 


foot  levers  shown  in  the  illustration;  the 
switch  is  closed  by  one  of  these  levers  before 
starting  the  motor,  and  is  opened  by  a  spring 
under  compression  released  by  the  tripping 
mechanism,  l^he  automatic  protection  affor- 
ded by  this  contrivance  has  been  so  satis- 
factory  that  these  switches  arc  to  be  installed 
on  all  of  the  larger  presses. 

The  rough  service  demanded  by  printing 
machinery  of  this  type,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  reversals  of  the  heavy  bed  of  the  press 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
polyphase  induction  motor.  This  motor  is 
further    adapted    to    printing    requirements 


driven  by  steam  engines  or  other  prime  moA^rs- 
In  other  parts  of  this  plant  several 
motor  drives  are  used,  some  of  these  being 
employed  for  the  operation  of  gathering 
and  folding  as  well  as  for  monotype 
machines  and  factory  elevators.  The  press- 
room is  lighted  throughout  by  luminous  arc 
and  incande^orjnt  lamjjs  which  may  be  seen 
in  several  of  the  illustrations.  The  entire 
electrical  equipment,  consisting  of  motors, 
controlling"  apparatus  and  arc  lamps  was 
supplied  by^the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  principal 
data  concerning  this  installation. 


Hoe  No.  4 
Hoe  No.  o 
Hoe  No,  ti 
Hoe  No.  7 
Hoe  No.  8 
Hoe  No,  9  (old) 
Hoe  No,  9 
Miehle  No.  ODOO 
Miehle  No.  OUOOO 


Number  of 
PresAea 


Impreisions 
fjcr  Hour 


800/1400 

800/1500 

800/ 1500 

t:)0U/14O0 

lOOri  1500 

1100/1400 

1000/180(1 

1000/1800 

850/1800 


Size  Bed 


26  xW 

2SI  x42' 
32  x47' 
36jx5r 
38jx55'' 
471x61' 
42  x(iO* 
48  xti2'' 
48  xtS5'' 


_    —   _    __ 

H,P, 

Specdf      1 

2 

900 

s 

1200 

3 

1200 

5 

1200 

5 

tiOO 

7H 

fiOO 

5 

1800 

5 

ISOO 

5 

1800 

Conlfolirt' 


Dial 
Dial 

Dial 

Dial 

Dr\tm 

Drum 

Dial 

D>;il 

Drum 


Total  nmnber  of  motors 
Diftl-lypc  con  I  rollers    - 
Dnim-;ype  controUer* 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  APPARATUS  TROUBLES 

Part  V.  By  D.  S.  Martin  and  T.  S.   Eden 
SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS 


In  considering  troubles  which  may  be  met 
with  in  the  operation  of  synchronous  motors, 
it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  motors  of 
this  type  have  two  distinct  fields  of  utiHty, 
The  fact  that  synchronous  motors  run  at 
constant  speed  at  all  loads  renders  their  use 
desirable  in  many  industrial  applications; 
but  apart  from  this,  their  ability  to  draw  from 
the  supply  a  leading  or  la^^ging  current  as 
desired,  dependin*;  on  their  field  excitation, 
has  led  to  their  installation  in  many  instances 
as  power-factor  regulators  or  synchronous 
condensers.  Operating  characteristics  in  a 
motor  which  mil  render  it  unsuitable  for 
power  applications  may  not  be  necessarily 
classed  as  defects  if  the  machine  be  used 
simply  to  float  on  the  line  as  a  condenser.  In 
many  cases,  naturally,  synchronous  motors 
are  installed  lo  fulfill  the  double  purpose, 
that  is  to  say,  are  employed  for  furnishing 
power  in  cases  where  the  induction  motor 
might  be  preferable  on  some  grounds,  but  in 
which  the  synchronous  motor  is  selected  on 
account    of   its   beneficial    condenser    effect. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  s>Tichronous 
motors  built  at  the  present  time  are  of  the 
polyphase  type,  we  shall  in  this  article  pay 
no  attention  to  single-phase  machines.  We 
do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  parallel  opera- 
tion of  sjoiehronous  motors,  as  the  subject  of 
parallel  operation  of  all  synchronous  machin- 
ery has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  Part  IV  of 
this  series  of  articles.  In  this  respect  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  motors  as  distinct  from 
generators,  since  the  conditions  affecting 
satisfactory  parallel  operation  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  motors,  but  also  with  the 
prime  movers,  generators  and  feeder  cables, 
AU  of  these  factors  receive  due  consideration 
in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  remaining  operating  troubles  of  syn- 
chronous motors  which  we  shall  consider 
in  this  article  are  in  connection  with  the 
failure  of  a  motor  to  start,  failure  to  develop 
required  torque,  and  overheating. 

FAILURE  TO  START 
Broadly  speaking,  synchronous  motors 
have  poor  starting  characteristics,  and  a 
number  of  difTerent  methods  are  at  the  present 
time  in  use  for  overcoming  their  weakness  in 
this    respect.      Practically    any    polyphase 


alternating  current  generator  may  be  started 
up  as  a  motor  by  applying  full  voltage  to 
the  armature  circuit  leaving  the  field  open. 
The  rotating  field  in  the  stationary  armature 
induces  a  field  in  the  pole  pieces  of  the  rotating 
element,  and  the  interaction  of  these  two 
fields  is  suflieient  to  start  the  motor  with  a 
small  torque.  The  starting  current  under 
such  conditions,  however,  is  excessive,  being 
anything  from  1  ?  2  times  to  3  or  more  times 
full  load  current,  and  since  this  represents  a 
load  on  the  line  of  very  low  power-factor,  con* 
sidcrable  derangement  of  the  system  may  result . 
Some  method  is  usually  adopted  for  reducing 
this  current.  Due  precautions  have  also  to  be 
taken  to  limit  the  voltage  which  is  induced  in  the 
field  windings  of  the  revolving  element,  which 
may  sometimes  reach  an  excessive  amount. 

Methods  of  Starting  Synchronous  Motors 

1,  A  voltage-reducing  auto-transformer 
may  be  used  to  reduce  the  applietl  armature 
voltage  at  starting.  Such  auto-transformers 
are  provided  with  'A  or  4  taps,  and  test  is 
made  on  the  motor  to  determine  which  tap 
can  be  most  advantageously  used  to  suit  the 
particular  load  and  supply  conditions  under 
which  the  motor  will  operate.  With  a  good 
design  of  motor  and  a  properly  selected  tap, 
the  starting  current  from  the  line  may  be 
limited  to  the  full  load  value,  although  the 
torque  will  be  comparatively  low. 

2,  In  the  majority  of  modem  designs,  the 
revohnng  field  of  the  motor  is  pro\^dcd  with 
a  special  squirrel  cage  winding  in  order  to 
improve  the  starting  torque.  The  action 
of  the  motor  at  starting  is  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  induction 
motor,  in  that  the  starting  torque  is  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  the  field  in  the  primary, 
due  to  the  impressed  voltage,  and  the  field  in 
the  secondary  (or  rotor),  due  to  the  induced 
voltage  in  the  squirrel  cage  winding.  This 
auxiliary  squirrel  cage  %vinding  consists  of  a 
number  of  bars  laid  in  slots  in  the  pole  faces 
and  short  circuited  by  two  end  rings.  Various 
metals  and  alloys  are  employed  to  provide  a 
high  torque  and  high  resistance  auxiliary 
winding,  and  a  well  designed  motor  so 
equipped  will  start  from  the  line  ^\"ilh  about 
I  ?  2  times  full  load  current  and  will  develop 
about  30  per  cent,  full  load  torque.     This 


Erratum:  July  Review,  page  335,  2d  paragraph.  Should  read:^ — the  connection  must  be  such  as  to 
pl^ce  a  .9  pole  of  the  commutating  field  ahead  nf  a  N  pole  of  the  main  field,  i.e.,  beyond  it  in  thr  direction  of 
rotation. 
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auxiliary  winding,  known  as  the  amortisscur 
\Nnnding,  has  also  a  beneficial  eflfect  on  the 
stability  of  the  motor.  Further  reference  to 
this  matter  is  made  in  Part  IV  of  this  series 
of  articles,  which  considers  the  amortisscur 
winding  as  applied  to  alternating  machinery 
in  general. 

3.  The  above  method  of  starting,  viz., 
employing  an  auxiliary'  squirrel  cage  winding, 
is  the  most  satisfactory^  in  practically  all  syn- 
chronous motor  installations;  but  in  certain 
instances  where  motors  of  very  large  capacity 
are  used  where  the  effect  on  the  line  would  be 
considerable,  an  auxiliary  starting  motor  is 
employed  for  bringing  the  synchronous 
machine  up  to  speed.  This  is  usually 
of  the  induction  type,  and  since  the  duty  is 
usually  of  a  very  intermittent  nature  (con- 
fined to  starting  up  the  set  at  infrequent  in- 
tervals), it  may  be  considerably  underrated 
for  its  full  load  torque,  and  should  preferably 
be  of  the  high  torque,  high  slip,  slip-ring  type. 

In  some  instances  the  direct  current 
generator  which  is  used  for  supplying  excita- 
tion voltage  to  the  motor  is  used  also  as  a 
starting  motor.  This  obviously  is  only 
feasible  where  the  exciter  is  either  belted  or 
direct-connected  to  its  motor;  and  in  such 
cases  must  be  designed  of  considerably  greater 
capacity  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  to 
serve  simply  for  excitation  purposes. 

4.  In  power  and  mining  applications  where 
alternating  current  transmission  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  direct  current  motors,  motor- 
generator  sets  are  extensively  employed, 
consisting  of  an  alternating  current  motor 
and  a  direct  current  generator.  Synchronous 
motors  have  preference  over  induction  motors 
in  such  applications  on  account  of  their 
constant  speed  property  as  well  as  their 
condenser  effect ;  and  in  starting,  the  sets  may 
be  run  up  to  speed  either  from  the  a.c.  end  or 
the  d.c.  end.  If  a  direct  current  supply  is 
available  the  generator  may  be  used  to  motor 
from  this  supply  and  the  synchronous 
machine  thrown  on  to  the  busbars  when 
synchronous  speed  has  been  reached. 

5.  In  cases  where  a  synchronous  motor 
is  used  for  power  purposes,  e.g.,  driving 
shafting,  or  any  drive  in  which  a  considerable 
starting  torque  is  required,  a  friction  clutch, 
or  some  equivalent  device,  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  motor  to  start  light  and  to  take 
over  its  load  only  when  synchronous  speed 
has  been  reached.  Some  such  arrangement 
should  be  adopted  whether  the  motor  is 
self-starting  or  provided  with  a  separate 
starting  induction  motor.      Self-starting  syn- 


chronous motors  are  built  for  starting  up 
moderate  loads,  such  as  grinders  in  pulp  mills, 
centrifugal  pumps,  or  fans. 

Methods  Which  May  be  Tried  Out  in  Overcoming 
Starting  Troubles 

A  knowledge  of  the  various  methods  by 
means  of  which  a  synchronous  motor  may 
be   started  is  often  of  service    in   handling 
cases  where  a  motor  refuses  to  start,  as  this 
is  sometimes  not  due  to  defects  in  the  motor 
itself.     In  cases  where  a  motor  takes  excessive 
starting  current  and  an  auto  transformer  is 
not  available,  the  necessary  reduction  of  the 
applied  voltage  may  be  performed  by  using 
an  ordinary  2- winding  transformer  with  low- 
voltage  taps.     The  transformer  or  auto-trans- 
former method  of  starting  up  is  satisfactory 
in  certain  conditions,  but  in  cases  where  there 
is  not  much  spare  power  behind  the  source 
of  supply,  i.e.,  where  the  alternator   is  not 
a   great   deal   larger  than   the   motor,    then 
starting  up  by  this  means,  i.e.,  by  s\intching 
on  primary  voltage  with  field  open,  presents  a 
difficulty  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  regulation 
of  the  alternator  at  low  power-factors.     The 
power-factor  when   starting  in    this   way  is 
exceedingly  low,  and  the  inherent  regulation 
of  the  alternator  may  be  as  much  as  30  or  40 
per  cent,  under  conditions  such  as  might  be 
met  with  in  this  case.     This  means  starting 
up   on   falling   volts;  and  since    the   torque 
falls  away  as  the  square  of  the  volts,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  get  the  motor  up  to  syn- 
chronous speed.   In  such  conditions  a  good 
plan  which  has  been  successfully  tried  out  in 
emergencies,  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion of  ai)plied  voltage,  by  inserting  a  non- 
inductive  resistance  in  series  with  the  line. 
Water  rheostats  are  often  advantageously  used 
in  this  manner,  as  besides  limiting  the  starting 
current  their  effect  on  the  power-factor  of  the 
system  is  not  so  harmful  as  that  of  an  induc- 
tive resistance.    One  tub  is  connected  in  series 
with  each  phase  and  the  plates  adjusted  in 
the  water  as  required. 

In  cases  where  a  motor  used  with  an  auto- 
transformer  is  found  to  consume  an  excessi\'e 
starting  current,  voltage  readings  should  be 
taken  of  the  auto  transformer  taps.  If  it  is 
found  that  reducing  the  voltage,  to  such  a 
value  as  would  limit  the  starting  current 
sufficiently,  thereby  prevents  the  motor 
starting  at  all,  it  will  probably  be  found 
necessary  to  provide  a  starting  winding 
on  the  rotor. 

In  cases  where  no  friction  clutch  is  employed 
and  the  motor  has  to  start  against  a  definite 
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load,  say  *i5  to  4*1  per  cent,  of  its  full  load 
value,  the  amortisscur  winding  may  be  incap- 
able of  providing  sufficient  torque,  and  it  wtll 
in  such  cases  be  necessary  to  provide  a  separate 
starting  motor  to  turn  over  the  initial  load. 

In  some  cases  where  the  motor  is  the  sole 
load  on  the  generator  supplying  it^  a  satis- 
factory method  of  starting  up  has  been  found 
in  parallehng  the  two  armatures  before  the 
generator  is  started  from  rest.  In  this  case 
the  motor  will  come  slowly  up  to  speed  with 
the  generator  and  lock  into  step.  The 
method  may  be  found  useful  in  cases  where 
with  full  voltage  applied  the  motor  takes 
excessive  starting  current. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  we  may  mention 
the  case  of  the  starling  uj)  of  high  speed 
s\T»chronous  motors  of  the  turbo-generator 
type  used  inverted  for  driving  high  speed 
machinery »  such  as  turbine  jaimps.  etc., 
and  running  at  a  speed  of  2400  or  3000 
r.p.m.  In  such  cases,  which  are  rarely  met 
with,  it  is  impossible  to  start  by  means  of  the 
induction  method  as  used  for  other  machines, 
i,e,,  the  method  in  which  the  starting  torque 
is  pro\^ded  by  producing  eddy  currents  in 
the  pole  faces;  as  in  these  synchronous  motors 
of  the  high  speed  type,  the  revohing  field 
slructtire  is  usually  provided  with  laminated 
poles  in  order  to  eliminate  eddy  currents  as 
far  as  possible,  and  there  are  therefore  no 
pole  faces  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  A 
method  which  has  been  used  in  such  cases  is  to 
provide  a  short-circuiting  switch  to  short- 
circuit  the  field  at  starting.  Voltage  should 
be  applied  to  the  stator,  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion being  obtained  with  auto-transformcr, 
tran3former,  or  water  rheostats  as  before.  Wit  h 
the  short'Cnrcuiting  switch  closed,  induced  cur- 
rents will  then  be  set  up  in  the  field  winding, 
with  the  result  that  the  revolving  field 
structure  will  tend  to  follow  the  rotating 
magnetic  field  produced  by  the  stator. 
When  the  machine  is  up  to  speed  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  the  short-circuiting  switch  should  be 
withdrawn  and  excitation  switched  on  to  the 
field  system.  The  motor  will  then  syn- 
chronize itself  and  pull  into  step  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  machines  when  started 
as  described  above. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  connection  with 
systems  in  which  the  synchronous  motor 
represented  only  a  small  f)ortion  of  the  entire 
load,  and  hence  in  which  heavy  starting 
current  was  of  little  consequence,  where  an 
auto  transformer  was  used  to  raise,  instead 
of  lower,  the  impressed  volts  at  starting,  in 
order    to    enable    the    motor    to    develop   a 


starting   torque    of   something  over   half  its 
full  load  value » 

Defects  in  Motor  or  Auxiliaries 

Failure  of  a  motor  to  start,  due  to  lack  o£ 
]>roper  starting  auxiliaries,  is  generally  due 
to  a  design  based  upon  incomplete  knowledge 
of  all  the  existing  local  conditions  as  regards 
load,  generator  capacity,  etc.  There  are, 
however,  defects  in  the  motor  itself  and  in  its 
starting  auxiliaries  which  may  be  res[)onsiblc 
for  its  failure  to  start.  If  a  separate  starting 
motor  is  cmplo>'ed,  the  necessary  steps  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  this  is  operating  properly. 
Where  the  synchronous  motor  constitutes 
part  of  a  motor-generator  set  driving  a  direct 
current  generator,  and  where  the  direct 
current  generator  is  used  for  starting  from  the 
direct  current  end,  these  precautionary  steps 
usually  consist  in  tracing  through  the  arma- 
ture circuit,  including  the  starting  resistance, 
brtish  connections,  terminal  board  and  series 
field  (if  any)  to  see  if  the  circuit  is  continuous, 
and  secondly,  in  determining  whether  the 
field  is  capable  of  building  up.  Detailed 
reference  to  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
text  books  on  the  operation  of  direct  current 
motors. 

Where  a  small  auxiliary  induction  motor 
is  used  for  starting  the  synchronous  motor, 
this  should  be  disconnected  from  the  latter, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  run  it  up  on  its  own 
light  load.  Where  the  starting  motor  has 
few  poles  compared  with  the  sv^ichronous 
motor  and  is  geared  thereto,  disconnecting 
in  this  manner  will  usually  be  possible  by 
sliding  the  motor  pinion  out  of  engagement 
with  the  gear  wheel  on  the  main  shaft. 

Where  the  motor  is  found  to  take  an 
excessive  current  when  starting  on  light 
load,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bearings 
of  the  machine,  as  if  these  are  not  running 
easily,  sufficient  braking  may  be  put  on  the 
motor  to  prevent  its  starting  up  satisfactorily. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  stray  currents 
in  the  shaft  and  pillow  blocks  brought  about 
a  pitting  of  the  bearing  liners;  and  this, 
besides  cau.sing  overheating  of  the  bearings 
when  running,  resulted  in  putting  a  com- 
paratively heavy  load  on  the  motor  at 
starting. 

Sometimes  the  failure  of  a  motor  to  start 
may  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  open-circuiting 
of  one  phase.  This  may  occur  either  tn  the 
suntchboard  wiring,  in  the  cable  connections 
between  switchboard  and  auto-transformer, 
in  the  auto-transformer,  in  the  connections 
to  the  motor,  or  in  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
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motor  itself.  Such  a  condition  may  be 
detected  by  a  humming  noise  in  the  machine; 
and  by  feeling  the  outside  of  the  winding 
insulation  with  the  hand  it  may  easily  be 
detected  whether  all  phases  are  carrying 
current  or  whether  one  of  them  is  open- 
circuited.  This  advice  is  somewhat  danger- 
ous to  give  to  an  inexperienced  operator,  and 
some  judgment  should  be  exercised  as  to 
whether  the  accessibility  of  the  stator  end 
windings  makes  it  feasible  without  risk  of 
fouling  the  rotor.  Such  open-circuit  of  one 
phase  prevents  the  motor  from  starting: 
in  the  case  of  Y  wound  armatures,  the  stator 
is  left  on  single-phase  and  thus,  though  the 
field  due  to  the  applied  voltage  is  still  a 
rotating  one,  it  constitutes  all  the  field  there  is 
and  reaches  its  zero  point  twice  in  every  cycle. 
A  short-circuited  phase  may  also  act  with 
the  same  effect.  On  most  synchronous  motor 
circuits  ammeters  are  provided  in  each  phase, 
and  it  is  possible  to  determine  from  these 
whether  a  phase  is  short-circuited  or  open- 
circuited.  If  a  phase  becomes  grounded 
within  the  machine  on  a  three-phase  circuit 
with  grounded  neutral,  this  is  equivalent  to 
a  short-circuit  of  one  phase  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Such  a  condition  sets  up  a  heavy 
circulating  current  in  the  short  circuited 
portion  of  the  winding,  usually  sufficient 
to  bum  out  the  affected  coils.  The  point 
where  the  current  is  going  to  ground  can 
usually  be  located  through  the  fact  that  at 
this  point  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  will 
be  generated,  as  an  arc  is  usually  formed 
between  the  copper  and  side,  or  bottom,  of 
the  stator  slot. 

FAILURE  OF  MOTOR  TO  DEVELOP  FULL 
LOAD  TORQUE  AFTER  ATTAINING  SYN- 
CHRONOUS SPEED 

While  the  ability  of  a  self-starting  syn- 
chronous motor  to  start  depends  on  the 
field  induced  in  the  pole-pieces  by  the  applied 
primary  rotating  field,  the  torque  which  the 
motor  must  develop  on  load  is  provided  by  the 
normal  field  on  the  revolving  clement  under 
full  excitation.  When  the  motor  has  come 
up  to  speed,  failure  to  carry  its  load  will 
point  to  a  defect  in  the  field  circiiit.  The 
first  point  to  receive  attention  should  be  the 
exciter,  and  a  voltmeter  held  across  the 
slip  rings  will  show  whether  the  exciter  is 
giving  its  full  voltage.  If  this  is  found  to 
be  correct,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  an 
open-circuit  in  the  field  winding  or  in  the 
field  rheostat,  or  a  short  circuit  or  reversal 
of  one  or  more  field  spools. 


Probably  a  majority  of  all  the  troubles  met 
with  in  operating  synchronous  motors  are 
due  to  breakdowns  in  the  field  circuit, 
caused  by  the  excessive  induced  voltage 
at  starting.  The  field  winding  at  starting 
plays  the  part  of  an  open-circuited  secondary 
of  a  transformer,  and  the  voltage  induced 
in  it  depends  on  the  ratio  of  armature  turns 
to  field  turns.  The  question  is  therefore 
one  of  design,  viz.,  to  limit  the  induced  volts 
between  field  turns  to  as  low  a  value  as 
possible  and  allow  for  sufficient  insulation 
accordingly.  If  the  breakdown  point  is 
reached,  the  trouble  may  first  occur  in  one  of 
several  places.  The  voltage  may  jump 
between  turns,  from  coil  to  pole,  between 
collector  rings,  or  between  the  field  leads. 
Where  the  fault  occurs  at  the  collector  rings, 
the  trouble  may  be  overcome  by  placing 
pads  of  wood,  pressboard  or  other  insulating 
material,  between  the  rings.  In  many  cases 
where  the  trouble  through  excessive  in- 
duced voltage  is  persistent,  the  only  remedy 
will  be  to  rewind  the  field,  emplox'ing 
heavier  insulation  on  coils,  between  rings, 
etc. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the 
importance  of  the  discharge  switch  and 
resistance,  supplied  for  limiting  the  induced 
voltage  when  the  field  circuit  is  broken. 
If  these  precautions  with  regard  to  opening 
the  field  are  neglected  and  the  field  circuit 
is  suddenly  ruptured,  a  very  high  voltage 
may  be  induced  sufficient  to  break  down  the 
insulation  between  field  turns,  short-circuiting 
two  or  more  turns,  and  possibly  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  field  circuit  in  cases 
where  the  copper  is  burned  right  through. 

OVERHEATING 

In  mentioning  the  question  of  overheating 
of  synchronous  motors,  we  desire  to  avoid 
going  over  any  of  the  ground  already 
covered  in  our  remarks  on  alternating 
current  generators.  (See  August  Review.) 
With  regard  to  defects  in  the  motor 
winding,  those  remarks  apply  equally  to 
synchronous  motors  as  to  generators;  and 
the  methods  specified  in  that  article  for 
locating  defects  in  the  winding  circuits  of 
the  machines  are  equally  applicable  in  the 
present  case.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to 
add  a  word  on  a  tendency  which  is  frequently 
shown  in  the  handling  of  synchronous  motors, 
i.e.,  the  tendency  to  over-rate  their  capacity 
for  providing  a  leading  current,  for  counter- 
balancing the  effect  of  heavy  inductive  loads 
in  other  parts  of  the  system.     As  far  as  the 
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motor  is  itself  concerned,  the  most  economical 
point  of  operation  is  at  unity  power-factor, 
i.e.,  with  minimum  armature  current.  In 
cases  where  a  heavy  inductive  load  has  to  be 
compensated  for,  the  excitation  is  sometimes 
increased  far  beyond  the  point  of  safety. 
The  question  is  simply  one  of  design,  i.e., 
when  the  machine  is  built  the  wiiidinj^s  are 
designed  for  a  given  current  capacity,  whether 
energy  current  or  wattless  current »  and 
sufficient  allowance  is  made  in   the  desij^n 


for  taking  care  of  over-excitation  at  any 
given  load.  When  the  motor  is  operating 
on  any  given  load,  over-excitation  increases 
the  armature  current,  at  first  slowly,  but 
much  more  rapidly  at  low  leading  power- 
factors.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  which  this  over-excitation 
can  safely  be  carried,  both  as  regards  field 
and  armature  heating,  even  though  the 
mechanical  load  which  the  motor  is  carrying 
be  comparatively  light. 


THE  STANDARDIZATION  AND  CARE  OF  INSTRUMENTS 

By  a,  L,  Elus 


It  is  not  proposed  here  to  consider  all  the 
instruments,  or  even  the  most  important, 
used  in  the  various  branches  of  modern 
scientific  investigation.  For  instance,  a 
volume  or  two  could  be  wxitten  on  the  stand- 
ardization and  care  of  the  bolometer,  capable 
of  measuring  the  radiation  from  the  distant 
stars;  and  several  papers  as  long  as  this  one 
could  be  devoted  io  the  calibration  and  care 
of  a  glass  liter  flask  used  by  the  chemist. 
Even  the  two-foot  rule  used  by  the  carpenter 
and  sold  in  any  hardware  store  in  the  country 
for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents,  involves  in  its 
manufacture  problems  affecting  its  accuracy, 
of  which  the  user  little  dreams.  In  the  two- 
foot  rule  we  see  the  rough  an*d  ready  standard 
of  the  artisan;  in  the  bolometer,  the  delicate 
standard  of  the  physicist.  Both  are  standards 
and  both  are  calibrated  by  reference  in  terms 
of  a  standard  of  a  higher  order  of  precision. 
The  term  ** standard"  is,  therefore,  a  relative 
one. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  electrical  instruments  commonly 
used,  calhng  attention  to  the  methods  of 
standardization,  and  the  necessity  for  care 
in  handling  suggested  by  long  experience 
in  the  laboratory  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company.  Even  though  the  subject  is  thus 
limited,  it  is  still  so  broad  that  I  must  treat 
standardization  very  meagrely  in  order  that 
we  may  give  to  the  more  important  subject, 
the  care  of  instruments,  that  consideration 
which  is  its  due. 

Probably  the  most  common  electrical 
measurement  today  is  the  measurement  of 
power.  We  may  be  concerned  with  the 
energy  expended  in  a  group  of  incandescent 
lamps,  a  motor  circuit  or  one  of  the  great 
distribution  systems.     In  any  case,  the  watt- 


meter is  almost  universally  used.  The  watt- 
hour  meter  is  used  to  measure  the  total 
encrg>%  and  the  indicating  wattmeter  the 
instantaneous  power  delivered.  Watt-hour 
meters  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  designed  for  alternating  current,  and 
those  designed  primarily  for  use  on  direct 
current  circuits,  the  latter  very  often  operating 
very  well  on  alternating  circuits  feeding  non- 
inductive  loads.  The  indicating  w*attmeters 
may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
switchboard  instruments  and  portable  instru- 
ments. The  swtchboard  instruments  are 
based  upon  the  same  theoretical  principles 
that  evolved  the  portable  type,  but  are 
designed  to  give  approximate  indications  of 
the  power  delivered,  extreme  accuracy  being 
of  secondary  importance  as  compared  with 
legibility  of  scale  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
and  ability  to  withstand  the  trying  conditions 
attending  their  location  on  the  average  s^\^tch- 
board.  The  portable  instruments  comprise 
oiu'  working  standard;  which  may,  in  turn, 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  voltmeters, 
ammeters  and  wattmeters,  and  each  of  these 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  rough-and-ready  instru- 
ments, and  instruments  of  precision.  We 
will  only  consider  the  latter. 

The  portable  wattmeter  serves  as  a  stand- 
ard when  checking  or  re-calibrating  the 
watt-hour  meter,  switchboard  wattmeter  and 
the  rough-and-ready  portable  instruments. 
The  portable  wattmeter  is  calibrated  by 
comparing  it  with  a  non-portable  working 
standard  of  the  laboratory,  or  it  may  be  com- 
pared directly  with  the  primary  laboratory 
standards.  The  former  method  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  will  be  explained  later. 

The  working  standard  referred  to  preferably 
takes  the  form  of  a  transfer  instrument,  i.e. 
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one  which,  because  of  its  design,  can  be 
calibrated  on  direct  current  by  comparison 
with  the  primary  standards,  and  subsequently 
used  on  alternating  current  without  change 
of  calibration.  In  design  the  working  instru- 
ment may  be  a  Siemens*  electro-dynamometer 
of  the  indicating  type,  carefully  mounted  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  or  of  the  astatic  reflect- 
ing type.  It  is  very  important,  in  either  case, 
that  the  instruments  be  of  reliable  make  and 
carefully  investigated,  to  make  certain  that 
no  serious  errors  are  introduced  when  cali- 
brated on  direct  current  and  then  used  on 
alternating   current. 

It  is  best  to  compare  the  i)ortable  alternat- 
ing current  instruments,  and  particularly  the 
wattmeter,  with  the  transfer  working  stand- 
ards in  preference  to  the  primary  standards, 
because,  by  so  doing,  one  is  sure  that 
accidental  short  circuits  cannot  exist  in 
the  windings  without  discovery,  and  that 
disturbances  due  to  self-induction  of  the  cir- 
cuits within  the  instrument  will  be  taken 
into  account,  should  they  be  of  appreciable 
magnitude.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  standardization  of  portable  voltmeters 
and  ammeters  of  the  alternating  current  type. 
Direct  current  portable  instruments  are  stand- 
ardized by  direct  comparison  with  the  primary 
standards,  multiple  or  sub-multiple  copies  of 
same,  by  means  of  the  potentiometer  and 
Wheatstone  bridge. 

The  primary  standards  of  a  laboratory 
are  the  volt  (in  the  form  of  a  standard  cell), 
the  ohm  (in  the  form  of  a  well-aged  metal 
resistance  standard)  and  the  ampere  (in  the 
form  of  the  silver  voltameter).  The  silver 
voltameter,  while  capable  of  great  refinement, 
is  very  difficult  to  use,  requiring  an  operator 
of  great  manipulative  skill,  while  it  is  also 
very  slow- working ;  so  that  most  laboratories, 
if  not  all,  prefer  to  use  the  volt  and  ohm 
standard,  and  derive  the  ampere  by  Ohm's 
law  \vith  the  aid  of  the  jootentiometer. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  care 
of  portable  instruments  and  other  testing 
equipment,  to  be  found  where  electrical  meas- 
urements are  frequently  made. 

The  instruments  in  such  cases  are  placed 
in  the  care  of  a  de]:)artmcnt  equipped  with 
suitable  standards,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
them  in  working  order  and  furnish  the  testing 
department  with  data  concerning  the  accuracy 
of  each  individual  instrument.  This  de])arl- 
ment  is  known  as  the  standardizing  laboratory. 

The  standardizing  laboratory  at  Lynn  has 
the  care  of  approximately  .*),()()()  testing 
instruments,  one-half  of  which  number  are 


portable.  The  majority  of  the  latter  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  laboratory  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks  for  examination  and  verifi- 
cation of  the  calibration.  These  instruments 
are  used  in  the  various  departments  where 
the  degree  of  accuracy  required  varies  from 
approximate  results  only,  to  the  accurate 
calibration  of  meters  and  instruments.  When 
such  a  large  number  of  instruments  are  in  use 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  great  many 
are  damaged,  due  to  accidents  in  test,  careless 
handling,  etc.,  and  also  that  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  investigate  discrepancies  in 
results.  We  have  kept  a  careful  record  of  the 
reason  for  repairs  and  discrepancies  in  results; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  following  simple  precautions,  which,  if 
observed  when  making  tests,  will  reduce  the 
possibility  of  damage  to  the  instruments 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  probability  of  an 
accurate  test  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
following  points  are  applicable  to  instruments 
in  general. 

Handle  instruments  carefully.  When  mov- 
ing them  around  be  careful  to  lay  them  down 
gently,  to  avoid  damaging  the  fine  points  of 
the  pivots  or  the  polished  surface  of  the  jewel. 
The  greater  number  of  so-called  "sticky" 
instruments  have  been  reduced  to  this  condi- 
tion because  some  one  has  thoughtlessly  set 
them  down  as  he  would  a  hammer  or  a 
monkey  wrench. 

Have  as  much  respect  for  an  instrument 
in  its  carrying  case  as  out  of  it. 

When  connected  to  the  circuit,  arrange 
the  leads  so  that  the  instrument  cannot  be 
pulled  off  the  table. 

Never  place  an  instrument  on  a  bench  or 
other  support  which  is  subject  to  vibration 
from  adjacent  machinery  or  other  source. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  instru- 
ments, when  calibrated  in  the  laboratory,  are 
connected  in  circuit  just  long  enough  to  obtain 
the  reading;  also  that  the  losses  in  the  instru- 
ment produce  an  increase  in  temperature. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  duplicate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  condition  under  which  the  instru- 
ment was  calibrated.  To  accomplish  this, 
when  using  a  voltmeter,  never  leave  the  push 
button  closed  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

When  using  an  alternating  current  ammeter 
or  a  direct  current  ammeter  having  an  exter- 
nal shunt,  always  provide  a  switch  for  short- 
circuiting  the  instrument.  Keep  the  switch 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  and  make  sure 
that  it  is  performing  its  office  by  removing  one 
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of  the  leads  from  the  ammeter.  The  object 
of  the  switch  is  to  protect  the  shunt  and  the 
instrument  in  case  of  ov^erload,  such  as  sud- 
den short-circuiting  or  an  intentional  increase 
in  current.  If  the  current  from  the  shunt  is 
in  excess  of  its  rated  capacity,  which  it  could 
easily  be,  the  instrument  could  be  damaged 
by  burning  out  the  coils  or  by  bending  the 
pointer.  This  can  be  avoided  by  removing 
one  of  the  leads  from  the  instrument,  and  this 
precaution  should  therefore  always  l>c  taken 
to  insure  protection  of  the  meter.  This  is  an 
additional  safeguard  to  providing  the  short- 
circuiting  switch^  and  insures  protection  of  the 
meter  in  the  event  of  the  swntch  not  properly 
short-circuiting  the  shunt  owing  to  faulty 
contact.  When  using  a  wattmeter,  provide  a 
short-circuiting  switch  and  keep  the  push 
button  open  as  much  as  possible;  also  when 
measuring  inductive  loads,  be  very  careful 
that  the  current  through  the  instrument 
does  not  exceed  the  current  limit  mentioned 
in  the  certificate  accompanying  the  instru- 
ment or  marked  upon  the  scale  itself. 

When  using  astatic  instruments  of  the 
electro-magnet  type,  see  that  they  have  been 
connected  to  a  circtiit  at  approximately  the 
exciting  voltage  marked  on  the  instrument 
for  at  least  one  hour  before  taking  readings. 
This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  heat 
developed  in  the  magnetizing  windings,  it 
being  essential  that  all  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment shall  have  reached  a  steady  tempera- 
ture value  before  readings  are  taken. 

Be  sure  that  the  current  and  potential  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  instrument  you  arc 
about  to  use. 

Instruments  carr\Hng  currents  should  never 
be  placed  nearer  together  than  IK  inches  on 
centers,  unless  they  are  of  the  shielded  type. 

Avoid,  with  great  care,  placing  a  perma- 
nent magnet  type  of  instrument  within  the 
influence  of  strong  fields  of  any  kind,  for  the 
magnet  will  almost  certainly  be  spoiled  and 
the  readings  consequently  rendered  inac- 
curate, 

Fonii  a  habit  of  twisting  together  all  leads 
used  in  connecting  up  all  instruments,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  variable  errors  produced 
by  strong  fields  from  the  leads  themselves, 
which  sometimes  prove  very  troublesome  if 
this  habit  is  not  cultiv^ated. 

When  connecting  up  apparatus  for  test, 
always  arrange  the  leads  so  that  they  are  non- 
inductive,  as  far  as  possible.  This  condition 
is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  twin  cable,  twisting 
the  leads  together,  or  by  placing  them  side  by 
side.     The  matter  of  strav  fields  from  leads 


is  a  most  important  factor  when  large  currents 
are  used  because  instruments  designed  for 
large  currents,  particularly  alternating  current 
instruments^  have  comparatively  few"  ttinis 
of  wire  upon  their  torqtie  producing  coils. 
Therefore  the  effect  produced  by  a  single 
wire  placed  a  given  distance  from  an  instru- 
ment will  be  five  times  greater  on  a  25  am[>ere 
instrument  than  that  produced  on  a  5  ampere 
instrument,  the  instrument  measuring  the 
current  through  the  leads  in  each  case* 

Do  not  attempt  to  lake  readings  from  an 
instrument  when  placed  on  a  bench  directly 
over  the  iron  supports,  or  over  a  drawer 
containing  iron  tools,  or  upon  a  packing  case 
the  contents  of  which  are  unknown. 

Avoid  placing  unshielded  types  of  perma- 
nent magnet  instruments  closely  together; 
keep  them  at  least  18  inches  apart,  as  the 
stray  field  from  the  magnet  of  one  will  affect 
the  indication  of  the  other. 

Rheostats,  dimmers,  reactive  coils  and 
circuit  breakers  are  good  stray  field  producers 
and,  therefore,  shotild  always  be  open  to 
suspicion. 

When  measurements  are  being  made  with 
direct  current  and  the  stray  field  cannot  be 
eliminated,  astatic  instruments,  or  shielded 
instruments  should  be  used.  If  these  cannot 
be  obtained,  quite  acc^iirate  results  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  average  of  two 
readings,  the  second  reading  being  taken 
after  the  instrument  has  been  turned  ISO 
degrees  from  its  original  position.  In  case 
of  alternating  current,  the  effect  or  absence 
of  stray  fields  should  always  be  ascertained 
by  taking  reversed  readings,  i.e.  by  reversing 
the  flow  of  energy  through  the  instrument 
by  reversing  the  leads  at  the  instrument  itself. 
Where  more  than  one  instrument  is  used  in  a 
test»  the  reversed  readings  should  be  obtained 
by  reversing  one  instrument  at  a  time,  in 
order  to  include  in  the  readings  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  stray  fields  from  the  instruments 
as  a  group. 

In  cases  where  low  voltage  circuits  are  to 
be  measured,  always  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  voltage  is  approximately  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  by  connecting  first  to  the 
high  scale  of  the  voltmeter,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  possibility  of  burning  out  the  instrument. 

Never  leave  a  low  reading  voltmeter  con- 
nected to  the  circuit. 

When  making  resistance  measurements 
on  alternating  current  apparatus,  always 
disconnect  the  direct  current  instruments 
as  soon  as  readings  have  been  taken.  When 
measuring  the  resistance  (by  drop  method) 
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of  any  inductive  circuit,  such  as  a  transformer 
or  shunt  field  of  a  dynamo,  never  break  the 
circuit  without  previously  disconnecting  the 
instruments,  as  the  inductive  "kick,*'  due  to 
the  collapsing  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force, 
is  very  apt  to  break  the  needle  of  the 
voltmeter. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  multi- 
plier in  connection  with  a  wattmeter  or  volt- 
meter in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  potential 
of  the  circuit,  the  following  precautions  should 
be  taken:  examine  the  multiplier  carefully 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  instrument  about  to  be 
used.  In  any  case,  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  value  marked  upon  the  box  is  the 
correct  resistance,  but  first  measure  the 
resistance  upon  any  Wheatstone  bridge. 
If  the  result  agrees  within  one  per  cent.,  the 
resistance  marked  upon  the  case  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  correct  one.  This  precaution 
is  necessary  because  a  multiplier  may  have 
been  overloaded  and  still  show  no  sign, 
by  its  external  appearance,  of  internal 
damage. 

Where  multipliers  are  provided  with  more 
than  two  binding  posts,  be  sure,  when  using, 
that  one  of  the  leads  is  on  the  zero  post  and 
the  other  where  it  should  be. 

When  using  wattmeters  on  circuits  of  500 
volts  and  upwards,  always  protect  the  moving 
element  by  connecting  the  correct  potential 
post  (depending  on  the  type  of  meter 
employed)  to  one  of  the  current  posts  by 
means  of  a  fuse  wire.  Either  current  post 
may  be  used;  but  if  the  one  connected  direct 
to  the  load  is  chosen,  the  indication  of  the 
wattmeter  will  include  the  watts  lost  in  its 
own  potential  circuit. 

In  order  to  increase  the  range  of  a  given 
direct  current  ammeter,  external  shunts  have 
been  provided,  the  instrument  taking  the 
form  of  a  low  voltage  voltmeter.  There 
are  two  classes  of  shunts  in  use;  the  universal 
type,  which  may  be  used  interchangeably 
with  any  number  of  instruments,  and  the 
combination  shunt,  which  may  be  used  only 
in  connection  with  the  instrument  to  which 
it  has  been  adjusted.  The  scales  of  the 
instrument  to  be  used  with  universal  shunts 
are  marked  with  two  sets  of  divisions  and 
corresponding  numbers,  one  set  of  100  and 
the  other  set  of  150  divisions. 

The  current  flowing  through  a  shunt  of 
almost  any  full  load  capacity  can  readily  be 
determined,  by  the  reading  on  one  scale  or  the 
other  and  the  use  of  a  simple  constant.  All 
instruments  adjusted  for  use  with  either  type 


of  shunt  are  supplied  with  suitable  leads,  and 
positively  no  other  leads  must  be  used.  If 
the  nature  of  the  test  requires  longer  or  shorter 
leads  than  the  standard,  such  leads  should  be 
made  up  in  the  laboratory. 

Take  care  to  avoid  errors  due  to  stray 
fields,  and  do  not  place  the  instrument  too 
near  the  shunt. 

After  taking  the  reading,  disconnect  one 
side  of  the  instrument  from  the  shunt. 

When  connecting  up,  be  sure  that  the  lead 
tips  are  clean  and  bright  and  free  from  oil,  as 
well  as  the  metal  parts  of  the  binding  posts. 
See  that  binding  posts  make  good  contact 
with  lead  terminals,  but  do  not  use  unneces- 
sary force.  When  using  shunts  and  instru- 
ments each  having  more  than  one  pair  of 
binding  posts,  see  that  the  leads  are  connected 
to  the  proper  terminals.  When  using  com- 
bination shunts,  be  sure  that  the  identification 
marks  upon  the  instrument  and  the  shunt 
agree. 

When  making  tests  upon  high  voltage 
circuits,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  error 
is  that  produced  by  ** static,"  which  causes 
the  instrument  to  appear  sticky,  or  causes 
the  needle  to  deflect  above  or  below  zero 
before  the  circuit  has  been  completed.  This 
source  of  error  can  usually  be  eliminated  by 
connecting  one  binding  post  to  the  metal 
cover  by  means  of  a  fine  wire,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, covering  the  bench  beneath  the  instru- 
ment for  about  IS  in.  square  with  tin  foil  and 
connecting  this  to  the  cover.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  a  sheet  of  copper,  iron 
or  brass  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  any  metal 
having  an  appreciable  thickness. 

The  above  remedy  can  be  applied,  with 
safety  to  the  instrument,  to  ammeters  only, 
as  in  cases  where  voltmeters  or  wattmeters 
are  used  in  connection  with  multipliers,  should 
the  wrong  binding  post  be  connected  to  the 
cover  and  the  static  effect,  in  consequence, 
not  be  removed,  the  instrument  is  very  liable 
to  be  burned  out  by  the  needle  swinging 
against  the  cover. 

Do  not  remove  the  base  or  cover  from  any 
instrument,  as  in  doing  so  particles  of  dirt  and 
lint,  which  are  floating  in  the  air  in  large 
quantities  in  the  testing  room,  are  almost 
certain  to  get  into  the  instrument,  causing 
it  to  become  sticky.  Several  hours  of  close 
examination  may  be  required  before  the  cause 
of  the"  trouble  can  be  found. 

The  electro-static  voltmeters  used  on  high 
potential  testing  sets  are  not  instruments  of 
precision  and  cannot  be  relied  up>on  for  an 
accuracy  better  than  5  per  cent.;   yet  their 
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calibration  is  practically  constant  within  this 
limit,  provided  the  needle  stands  at  zero 
when  disconnected  from  the  source  of  poten- 
tial. If  the  needle  does  not  stand  at  zero,  the 
error  may  be  due  to  two  causes,  either  the 
needle  has  been  bent  or  the  instrument  is  not 
level.  Raise  the  glass  front  and  place  a  level 
in  the  center  of  the  base  (if  there  should  be 
no  leveling  device  connected  with  the  instru- 
ment), and  re-le%'el  the  instrument.  If  the 
needle  is  thought  to  be  bent,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  straighten  iti  but  notifica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  laboratory,  who 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  corrected  by  bending  the 
needle. 

The  best  range  of  resistance  measurements 
with  Wheatstone  bridges  used  in  the  Testing 
department  is  from  11)  to  10,(K)fJ  ohms.  The 
tops  of  the  bridges  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  When  the  bridge  is  adjusted,  the 
plugs  are  made  to  fit  the  taper  holes  as  closely 
as  is  possible,  in  order  that  the  plug  resistance 
may  be  a  minimum.  Therefore,  when  using 
a  bridge,  do  not  force  the  plug  into  the  hole 
and  keep  twisting  it,  as  this  only  serves  to 
destroy  the  fitting  of  the  phig  by  wearing 
away  the  brass,  which,  falling  between  the 
blocks,  is  liable  to  reduce  the  apparent  resist- 
ance of  the  coil  by  short-circuiting  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increasing  the  plug 
resistance  as  a  whole.  Place  the  plug  in  the 
hole  squarely  and  firmly,  then  lock  it  by  a 
slight  twist. 

Do  not  touch  the  metal  parts  of  the  bridge 
top  or  the  plugs  with  the  fingers,  as  the  grease 
therefrom  can  increase  the  plug  resistance  to 
twenty  times  its  original  value.  The  spaces 
between  the  blocks  should  be  frequently 
cleaned,  by  drawing  a  clean  cloth  between 
them,  care  being  taken  to  force  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  it  down  between  them,  to  fill  up 
the  space  made  by  under-cutting  the  blocks 
^where  they  join  the  rubber  top. 

If,  during  a  test,  the  galvanometer  should 
be  set  s\%nnging  violently,  it  can  be  brought 
quickly  to  rest  by  closing  the  lower  contacts 
of  the  galvanometer  key,  and  thus  short- 
ening the  time  required  to  obtain  a 
balance. 

Do  not  attempt  to  increase  the  sensibility 
of  a  bridge  set  by  using  too  many  batteries, 
as  the  heating  of  the  bridge  coils  will  result 
in  large  errors  produced  by  thermal  currents. 
Two  dr>'  cells  will  give  good  results  for  most 
purposes  up  to  2,U00  or  3,000  ohms,  beyond 
which  three,  or  at  most  four,  cells  may  be 
used* 
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IX.      A    CASE    OF    DIFFICULTY    IN    PARAL- 
LELING SYNCHRONOUS  MOTOR- 
GENERATOR  SETS 

Synchronous  motor-generator  sets  are  often 
used  for  changing  alternating  current  supply 
at  one  frequency,  such  as  25,  into  current 
at  some  other  frequency,  such  as  60,  more 
suitable  for  lighting  or  other  class  of  service. 

The  imrticular  case  under  consideration 
was  in  connection  with  motor-generator  sets 
of  which  the  motors  were  40  cycle  and  the 
generators  tK*  cycle  machines;  the  peculiar 
difliiculty  occurring  in  the  midst  of  making 
a  transfer  from  an  old,  over-crowded  power 
house  to  a  new  substation.  The  power 
house  and  substation  were  several  htmdred 
feet  apart,  but  the  special  conditions  causing 
the  difficulty  would  give  the  same  results 
if  the  two  stations  were  a  number  of  miles 
apart. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  frequency 
changer  sets,  that  certain  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  connections  of  both  arma- 
tures and  fields  of  the  different  sets,  so  that 
the  same  definite  and  fixed  relation  as 
regards  phase  difference  and  polarity  between 
alternating  current  of  one  frequency  and 
of  the  other  frequency  shall  be  alike  for  all 
the  different  sets  designed  for  parallel  con- 
nection. This  is  a  quite  different  condition 
from  requirements  for  parallel  operation  of 
alternating  current  generators  in  the  same 
or  different  stations,  where  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  leads  from 
the  several  generators  are  connected  up 
with  proper  regard  for  phase  rotation.     . 

The  particular  sets  under  consideration, 
working  between  40  and  *>0  cycles,  were 
pro\'ided  with  double-pole,  double-throw 
field  reversing  switches  on  the  GO  cycle 
generators,  as  a  little  study  will  show  that 
to  reverse  the  field  on  the  40  cycle  motor, 
causing  the  motor  to  shift  in  reference  to 
some  fixed  time  standard  by  one  pole  pitch, 
would  cause  the  fiO  cycle  generator  to  shift 
in  reference  to  the  same  standard  by  1.5 
of  its  pole  pitch.  In  other  words,  the  electro- 
motive force  from  the  60  cycle  generator 
wouJd  be  90  deg.  out  of  phase  with  the  electro- 
motive force  from  the  00  cycle  generator 
of  another  set  in  which  the  motor  field  had 
not  been  rcv^ersed. 

The  trouble  ex|>erienced  was  due  to  taking 
out  some  temporary  exciter  wiring  in  the 
new  substation  in  the  day  time  when  part 
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of  the  sets  could  be  shut  down.  The  per- 
manent wiring  between  exciter  and  switchboard 
interchanged  the  leads,  giving  polarity  on 
the  exciter  busbars  opposite  from  polarity 
existing  while  the  temporary  connections 
were  in  use. 

Case  f       p 


station  Not    '  StatwrAfae 

Narmaf  Ope  rat hn 


station  Nat  SCot/onA/oe. 

Phase  reMon  i¥fth/?^yfrsti/£^KMfon 
tut  Sync/trooous  Moicr 


to  break  some  connections  and  divide  the 
load,  leaving  part  of  the  circuits  on  the  old 
station  and  part  on  the  new  substation. 
In  the  haste  to  make  this  change,  the  fact 
that  phase  rotation  had  been  reversied  on  one 
of  the  sets  was  overlooked.  It  resulted  that 
the  circuit  connected  to  this  machine  supplied 
one  of  the  newspapers,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  telephone  rang,  the  newspaper 
office  in  great  excitement  reporting  that  the 
printing  press  could  not  be  started,  as  it  was 
trying  to  run  backwards!  Rather  than 
interrupt  the  circuit  to  correct  the  polarity, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  change  connections 
at  the  printing  press  motor,  leaving  the 
circuit  on  reversed  phase  rotation  for  the 
night,  there  being  no  other  important  motors 
connected  to  this  circuit. 

Matters  having  been  arranged  so  that  no 
customers  were  without  power  or  light, 
there  was  time  to  give  the  matter  some 
consideration,  and  it  was  soon  realized  that 
the  trouble  was  in  the  excitation.*         vector 


station  Nal 

SameasCdse2,  Mt^itA  Ttvolttk/j 
iff?  Generator  mtercAa/i^ 

Vector  Diasrams  Showing  Phase  Relations  of  60 

Cycle   Generators    for    Normal    Parallel 

Operation  and  for  the  two  Cases 

Referred  to  in  Text 


With  ordinary  alternating  current  gener- 
ators, this  would  cause  no  trouble,  provided 
all  the  synchronous  motor-generator  sets 
were  supplied  from  this  same  exciter  bus; 
but  on  attempting  to  parallel  the  two  stations 
(the  excitation  being  reversed  in  one)  in  time 
to  pick  up  the  evening  load,  it  was  found 
that  the  (iO  cycle  phase  relations  could  not 
be  made  right.  After  some  lost  time,  during 
which  the  load  on  the  machines  in  service 
was  steadily  increasing,  the  engineer  in 
charge  concluded  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  some  reversal  in  the  generator  leads,  and 
interchanged  two  of  these.  This  naturally 
made  what  was  already  a  had  matter  worse, 
since  the  change  of  leads  gave  reversed 
phase  rotation,  so  that  parallel  connection 
was  quite  impossible.  The  machines  carrying 
the  load  were  at  this  juncture  pretty  well 
overloaded,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  still  a  mystery,  it  was  hastily  decided 


X.  UNUSUAL  CAUSE  OF  SHORT-CIRCUIT  ON 
TRANSMISSION  LINE 

At  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining 
Company,  Calumet,  Michigan,  during  the 
past  spring,  there  was  experienced  a  short- 
circuit,  or  rather,  a  series  of  short-circuits, 
from  a  very  peculiar  cause. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  layout  of  the  buildings 
around  the  substation.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  two  stacks  connected  to  a  boiler- 
house  which  operates  hoisting  engines.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  there  was  a  slight 
wind  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  trouble, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  use  the  forced  draft 
under  the  boilers  in  the  boiler-house,  and 
the  larger  of  the  two  stacks  having  accumu- 
lated considerable  soot,  caught  fire  and 
burned  out.  The  flying  soot  drifted  slowly 
out  and  fell,  covering  pretty  thoroughly  the 
area  within  the  dotted  line.  Soon  after  this 
occurrence,  warmer  weather  was  experienced, 
and  the  snow,  which  covered  the  cross  arms 
and  banked  up  against  the  insulators  on  the 
transmission  line,  melted  very  slightly.  Later, 
a  slow  mist  set  in,  and  before  long,  the  13,200 
volt  line  flashed  over  at  one  of  the  poles. 
This  flash-over  was  followed  by  others,  at 
various  other  poles,  until  the  whole  mine  was 

*  Those  who  are  interested  in  studying  further  the  questioD  <tf 
parallel  operation  of  synchronous  motorHgenerator  sets  may 
consult  Transactions  A.I.B.B..  Volumes  XXV.  1900,  "Some 
Features  Affecting  the  Parallel  Operation  c^  Synchnmoof 
Motor-Generator   Sets/*   by  J.    B.    Taylor. 
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shut  down.  The  lines  were  finally  cleared 
by  disconnecting  the  feeders  and  bringing  up 
the  voltage  on  the  incoming  line  until  there- 
was  another  flash-over.  This  process  was 
repeated  until  the  trouble  was  burned  out. 
In  all,  some  three  hours  were  required — the 
longest  shut-down  ever  experienced  at  the 
mine,  in  fact,  more  than  the  total  time  of 
shut-down  in  the  five  years  of  electrical 
operation. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  soot 
was  responsible  for  the  trouble,  the  electrical 
engineer,  Mr.  Bosson,  tried  the  following 
experiment : 

An  ordinary  porcelain  dish  was  filled  with 
clean  water,  and  the  two  sides  of  a  110  volt 
lighting  circuit  were  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  dish  and  well  into  the  water.  There 
was  no  effect  with  the  clear  water.  Now 
some  of  the  soot  from  the  stack  was  dropped 
into  the  water  and  stirred  until  it  began  to 
dissolve;  immediately  there  was  a  flash 
analogous  to  the  short-circuit  which  occurred 
on  the  transmission  line.     It  seemed  evident 
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that  the  snow  had  bridged  between  the  lines, 
and  that  as  long  as  it  was  dry  or  frozen  hard, 
the  soot  had  no  effect;  but  that  when  the 
snow  melted  and  the  soot  was  dissolved  in 
the  water  thus  formed,  the  resistance  was  so 
reduced  that  a  short-circuit  took  place. 

C.  C.  ADAMS 

XI.  TESTING  RATIO  OF  A  CURRENT  TRANS 
FORMER 

The  following  description  relates  to  the 
method  for  obtaining  the  ratio  of  a  current 
transformer  which  is  probably  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  electrical  engineers,  but 
of  which  I  can  find  no  mention  in  back  num- 
bers of  the  General  Electric  Review. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  T  is  the  trans- 
former whose  ratio  is  to  be  determined,  while 
S  is  a  known  standard  of  the  same  ratio  as  the 
name  plate  ratio  of  T.     The  primaries  of  these 


two  transformers  are  joined  in  series  and 
excited  from  the  line;  their  secondaries  are 
also  joined  in  series,  bucking  instead  of 
boosting.     If   the   ratio   of   T   were   exactly 
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equal  to  the  ratio  of  S,  then  the  voltage 
across  the  secondary  of  each  would  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  there  would  conse- 
quently be  no  exchange  of  current  between 
the  secondaries.  If,  however,  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  ratio,  this  will  show  itself 
in  an  out-of-balance  current  between  the 
two.  Meter  A  is  used  to  measure  this  cur- 
rent, while  the  function  of  Mi  and  Mo  is  to 
indicate  whether  T  has  a  greater  or  less  ratio 
than  S.  If  the  reading  on  Mi  is  less  than 
that  on  M2,  then  the  ratio  of  the  transfonner 
T  (which  is  responsible  for  the  reading  on 
Ml)  is  greater  than  that  of  S;  and  the  per- 
centage of  A  to  Mo  gives  the  per  cent,  error 
in  the  ratio  of  T. 

Suppose  the  normal  current  of  T  is  o 
amperes,  secondary  readings  should  be  taken 
with  current  of  2..')  amperes  and  o  amperes 
in  Mo.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  i)rotect- 
ing  the  meter  A  from  excessive  current,  in 
the  case  of  considerable  error  in  the  ratio 
of  transfonner  T.  It  is  therefore  UvSual  to 
insert  a  further  ammeter  in  series  with  A 
having  a  maximum  reading  of,  say,  2  amperes; 
when  excitation  is  applied,  A  should  be 
short  circuited,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the 
reading  on  the  second  ammeter  in  series  with 
A  is  excessively  small  (less  than  .1  am})ere), 
the  circuit  through  A  may  be  opened  and  the 
out-of-balance  current  read.  The  meter  A 
is  a  specially  constructed  instrument  having 
a  full  scale  deflection  of  not  more  than,  say, 
1.0  amperes;  an  error  in  the  transformer 
ratio  of  one  per  cent,  with  5  amperes  flowing 
in  the  secondary,  would  mean  an  out-of- 
balance  current  of  .05  amperes  in  A,  and 
meter  A  must  therefore  be  capable  of  reading 
very  small  amounts. 

G.  E.  R. 
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ARC  LAMP  CONFERENCE  AT  LYNN 


The  annual  conference  of  the  arc  lamp 
specialists  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
was  held  at  the  Lynn  factory,  September 
the  7th,  8th  and  Wth.  The  business  in  hand 
included  the  discussion  of  many  papers  on 
various   phases  of  G.E.   arc  lamp   activity, 


Table  EJecoration  with  MiniatUTC  Boulevard  Luromou*  Magneticc  Arc  Lamps 


as  well  as  inspection  of  w^ork  in  the  factory. 
The  delegates  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  En^necring  and  Sales  Departments,  at 
headqiiarters  and  in  the  field,  while  members 
of  the  Consulting  Engineering  and  Patent 
Departments  and  the  Publication  Bureau  were 
also  present- 
Throughout  the  conference  the  luminous 
magnetite  arc  lamp  received  great  prom- 
inence; its  design  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
its  good  points  fully  brought  out,  and  a 
concrete  illustration  of  bovdevard  lighting 
by  the  late^st  type  of  luminous  arcs  actually 
provided  in  the  groimds  of  the  River  Works, 
where  a  number  of  the  lamps  on  ornamental 
poles  W'cre  spaced  along  the  sides  of  the 
roadway  at  50  foot  intervals.  A  more  de- 
tailed description  of  this  lamp  will  be  given 
in  the  December  arc  lamp  issue  of  the 
Review;  but  for  the  present  we  desire  only 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  very  excel- 
lent scheme  of  dinner-table  illumination 
w^hich  was  adopted  at  the  Suntaug  Inn,  at 
the  break-up  dinner  at  the  close  of  the  con- 


ference, and  which  prox'ided  a  beaut  if  tjj 
illustration  of  what  the  luminous  lamp  may 
look  like. 

At  this  dinner  the  example  of  boulevard 
Hghting  at  the  River  Works  was  faithf:-^' 
reproduced.     Down  the  length  of  the  di 
room    ran    one    long    t; 
seating  30  guests.     Opp' 
each  cover  was  an  exact  mini- 
ature   reproduction     of    the 
boulevard  lamp,    dtdy   wired 
ofT  the  lighting  supply.     The 
pillar  of  the  lamp  was  mad 
of    cast    bronze,    finished 
**verde  antique"'    as    in    tli 
original  and  supported  on 
circular  white  ba.se  made  fron 
moulded  asbestos  compound^ 
At  the  top  of  the  pillar,  S  h 
from  the  surface  of  the  tabk 
was  the  lamp  itself,  consist 
ing  of  a   specially    prepar 
tungsten      filament     in 
frosted   bulb.      Each   of  11: 
two  parallel  circuits    had   M 
lamps  in  series  on    the    1  \i) 
\olt  house  supply,  each  lamp 
taking    about     6     volts 
watts.      The  dinner  table 
shown  in  the  accompanyin 
illustration. 

The  effect  of  all  the^e  lamf] 
was    exceedingly     pleasing;    the    decora tiool 
combining  excellent  taste  with  ^eat  ingenuity j 
of  design  and  a  maximum  of  SNTnbolic  eitect 
Each  lamp  was  provided  with  its  ow^n  junc 
lion  box,  by    means   of   which    it    could 
detached  from  the  mains,  and  each  guest  wh 
was  present  was  allowed  to  take   awav  bi^ 
own  lamp.     There  is  certainly  no  doubt  tha 
they   can   perform  a  very  useful  purpose  ill 
showing  in  a  realistic  manner  exactly  wha 
the  latest  type  of  luminous  lamp  looks  like 
Most  likely  a  great  number  of  the  niiniatun 
lamps  will  now  be  turned  out  in  order  that  the) 
may  do  their  own  missionary  work  in  a  scheme' 
of  self -recommendation. 

A  special  type  luminous  lamp  for  ornamen- 
tal street  lighting  has  been  developed  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  for  an  ornamental 
unit,  embodying  high  candle-power  with  higli 
illuminating  efficiency  and  low  maintes 
cost ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  it 
tion  that  gave  birth  to  the  Suntaug  dinner!; 
which  can  furnish  proof  that ,  at  least  as  re_ 
artistic  effect,  the  goods  have  been  produced. 
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ELECTRICITY   IN   MINING 

We  arc  increasing  the  size  of  this  month's 
Review  somewhat  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
inclusion  of  a  paper  on  Electricity  in  Mining, 
presented  by  Mr.  1).  B.  Rushmorc  at  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  held  at  Chicago 
October  24  to  2S,  liHl. 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  space  which  the  facts  and  argumeiu  orcin>y, 
this  paper  will  he  found  to  constitute  a  very 
complete  summary  of  the  position,  in  Hill, 
of  electricity  as  applied  to  the  mining 
industry,  A  brief  introduction  serves  to 
convey  some  concrete  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  system  of  motive 
power  for  mining  in  the  fnttire  must  he  such 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  product  ion  while 
increasing  the  safety  of  the  individual  engaged 
in  the  mine.  Having  shown  how  electricity 
is  capable  of  meeting  these  requirements,  the 
author  proceeds  to  review  the  position  in 
greater  detail.  The  method  adopted  through- 
out the  paper  is  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
current  electrical  practice  in  the  mining 
try.  together  with  an  argument  and 
ission  of  the  various  reasons  which  have 
been  responsible  for  setting  the  standard:  and, 
based  upon  this,  to  draw  general  conclusions 
as  to  the  practice  which  may  be  adofjted  in 
any  ease  of  new  development,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  most  satisfactory  and  economi- 
cal Service.  As  pointed  out  more  than  once 
in  the  pai>er,  howcv^er,  it  is  impossible  always 
to  lay  down  hard-and*fast  rules,  or  even 
general  recommendations,  without  a  more  or 
less  detailed  acquaintance  with  any  local 
peculiarities  which  may  exist.  On  these  lines, 
the  v^arious  systems  of  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electrical  power,  as  applicable 
to  mining  centers,  are  re\newed;  after  which 
III  ten  lion  is  given  to  the  variotis  power- 
consuming  devices,  and  the  extent  of  their 
applicaticm  at  the  present  time.  This  subject 
is  divided  under  the  headitigs  of  hoisting, 
pumping,  haulage,  drilling,  coal-cutting,  rock- 
en  J-hrr^,   breakers  and   tipples,  electro-mag- 


nelie  ore  separators,  dredging,  lighting,  and 
telephone  and  signalling  systems. 

The  publication  of  thi^  paper  does  not 
break  the  continuity  of  the  paper  by  Mr. 
John  Liston  on  Electricity  in  Coal  Mines, 
the  third  instalment  of  which  is  also  [mb- 
lished  in  this  issue. 

EQUIVALENT   LOAD  TESTS  ON  LARGE 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT   GENERATORS 

In  the  testing  of  large  alternating  current 
generators,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
obtain  either  sufficient  rheostatic  capacity  on 
which  to  load  the  machine,  or  a  prime  mover 
sufficiently  great  to  drive  the  generator  at  its 
full  outjjut  for  the  required  time.  In  any 
case,  even  where  these  facilities  arc  available, 
a  great  waste  of  power  must  ensue;  and  to 
obviate  this  condition  there  have  been  pro- 
posed during  the  last  few  years  a  number 
of  diiTerent  methods  for  carrying  out  an 
**equiv*aient  load"  lest,  the  object  in  all 
cases  being  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  actual 
load  conditions  with  regard  to  the  healing 
of  the  various  parts,  by  allowing  the  passage, 
through  the  electrical  and  magnetic  circuits 
of  the  machine,  of  the  same  atnount  of  energy 
as  would  be  expended  in  the  form  of  internal 
losses  if  the  generator  were  running  on  load. 
Many  of  these  methods  are  in  the  nature  of 
an  approximation:  but  crthers  may  be  capable, 
in  the  hands  of  experienced  designers,  of 
providing  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  give 
a  reliable  ifidieation  of  the  temperature 
which  would  l>c  reached  if  the  generator 
were  running  under  normal  load. 

In  the  FJftiriral  World  of  April  22.  1005, 
a  new  '^eqtiivalent  load"  method  for  testing 
the  heating  of  large  generators  was  proj>osed 
by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Hobart  and  F.  Punga.  This 
was  based  upon  the  common  practice  of 
open-circuit  short-circuit  runs,  but  with  the 
main  idea  of  equivalent  loss  further  developed 
in  order  to  reproduce  more  exactly  actual 
conditions.  Instead  of  giving  the  machine  its 
full  duration  open-circuit  run  until  constant 
temperaturi"  urw  reached,  th«  n  shuii  iiie  *1<"\vn. 
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taking  the  temj)eratures  and  running  on 
short-circuit,  the  authors  proposed  to  run 
the  generator  alternately  on  open-circuit 
over-excitation  and  short-circuit  under-excita- 
tion,  each  condition  lasting  only  for  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes.  The  purpose  was  to  repro- 
duce the  iron  loss  during  the  open-circuit 
periods,  and  the  copper  loss  during  the 
short-circuit  periods;  and  the  amount  of 
over-excitation  for  the  former  condition  was 
adjusted  to  such  a  value  that,  during  the 
course  of  one  hour,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
kilowatt-minutes  iron  loss  in  all  the  open- 
circuit  i:)criods  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
actual  number  of  kilowatt-minutes  which 
would  be  lost  if  the  machine  were  running 
under  normal  voltage  for  a  period  of  one  hour. 
Similarly,  the  under-excitation  for  the  short- 
circuit  periods  was  adjusted  to  such  a  value 
that,  during  the  course  of  one  hour,  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  kilowatt-minutes  copper 
loss  in  all  the  short-circuit  periods  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  actual  number  of  kilowatt- 
minutes  which  would  be  lost  if  the 
machine  were  running  under  normal  current 
for  a  period  of  one  hour.  If  the  machine 
continues  to  operate  alternately  with  these 
two  methods  of  connections  during  the  entire 
heat  test,  then  evidently  it  is  possible  to 
consume  ]Der  hour  an  amount  of  energy  in 
friction  loss,  iron  loss,  and  copper  loss  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  energy  which  would  be 
consumed  per  hour  in  the  different  parts 
during  normal  operation.  The  article  pointed 
out  that  the  single  indefinite  feature  related 
to  the  PR  loss  due  to  the  field  excitation 
current;  but  the  authors,  however,  proceeded 
to  describe  a  graphical  method  for  determining 
the  correct  ratio  of  the  under-excitation  and 
over-excitation  periods,  such  as  would  repro- 
duce the  equivalent  amount  of  kilowatt- 
minutes  lost  in  the  field  winding. 

We  are  now  able  to  publish  a  further 
contribution  from  Mr.  Hobart  in  which  this 
idea  is  developed  still  further  by  applying 
it  to  a  machine  which  has  actually  been 
built,  whose  losses  have  been  tested  and 
are  therefore  known.  He  divides  each 
hour  into  four  periods  of  lo  minutes,  and 
each  of  these  periods  is  further  sub-divided 
into  open-circuit  and  short-circuit  periods, 
with  excitation  such  as  will  give  the  correct 
number  of  kilowatt-minutes  lost  per  hour.  If 
this  first  tentative  adjustment  fails  to  repro- 


duce the  correct  value  of  equivalent  field 
heating,  it  is  a  simple  matter,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  article,  to  select  a  further  sub-division; 
and  no  complicated  calculation  is  required  in 
order  to  hit  upon  the  correct  length  of  short- 
circuit  and  open-circuit  periods  to  reproduce 
the  equivalent  heating  of  actual  condi- 
tions. 

A  leading  article,  published  in  the  issue  of 
the  Electrical  World  to  which  we  have  referred. 
dealt  with  this  method  of  testing  large 
generators;  and  after  observing  that  the 
method  appeared  to  show  many  advantages, 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  have  it  thoroughly  tested  and  reported 
upon.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  up  to  the 
present  time;  so  that  the  figures  which 
appear  on  page  508,  comparing  the  heating 
by  this  method  with  the  heating  of  a  similar 
machine  running  under  full  load,  should 
prove  of  considerable  interest. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  results  obtained  in  the 
two  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also 
seen  figures  showing  the  heating  on  another 
machine,  as  indicated  by  the  Hobart-Punga 
method,  the  separate  open-circuit  and  short- 
circuit  test,  zero  power-factor  method,  and 
actual  full-load  run,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  various  results  obtained  is  some- 
what more  noticeable,  and  the  heating  by  the 
Hobart-Punga  test  is  considerably  less  than 
that  given  by  the  other  methods.  This  we 
imagine  may  well  be  due  to  a  delay  (more  or 
less  necessary)  in  making  the  frequent  change- 
overs  from  open-circuit  to  short-circuit  condi- 
tions, and  vice  versa.  Where  these  occur  on 
the  average  once  every  734  minutes,  it  is 
easy  to  realize  that  a  few  seconds  one  way 
or  the  other  every  time  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  results;  and  in  order  that 
accurate  readings  may  be  obtained,  it  is 
essential  that  this  ** cooling"  interval  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  description  of  the 
test  will  show  that,  since  it  may  be  arranged 
to  expend  internally  in  the  machine  exactly 
the  required  number  of  kilowatts-minutes  per 
hour,  the  Hobart-Punga  method  cannot  give 
other  than  correct  results  if  the  adjustments  are 
correctly  made,  the  time  intervals  correctly 
l.>roportioned,  and  an  instantaneous  change- 
over effected  every  time. 
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A  METHOD  FOR  TESTING  THE  HEATING  OF  LARGE  ALTERNATORS 

By  H.  M.  Hobart,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 
Consulting  Engineer  with  General  Electric  Company 


The  following  is  a  description  of  a  method 
of  testing  the  heating  of  large  alternators, 
which  is  especially  applicable  to  machines  of 
the  design  employed  for  large  water-wheel 
and  steam  turbine-driven  units,  where  some 
'* equivalent  load  test"  is  necessary,  and 
where  it  is  desired  also  to  reproduce  as  far 
as  possible  full  load  conditions. 

The  method  consists  in  operating  the 
machine  alternately  open-circuited  over-ex- 
cited, and  short-circuited  under-excited.  The 
excitations  for  these  two  connections  are 
so  selected  that  during  the  entire  test,  the 
amount  of  energy  dissipated  as  heat  in  each 
l>art  of  the  machine  is  identical  with  the 
amount  of  energy  which  would  have  been 
dissi])ated  as  heat  in  each  of  these  i)arts, 
had  the  machine  been  carrying  its  rated 
load  during  the  entire  test.  Since  the  con- 
nections are  changed  every  few  minutes  from 
the  open-circuit  arrangement  to  the  short- 
circuit  arrangement,  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
machine  will  insure  a  rise  of  temi)erature  of 
as  smooth  a  character  as  that  which  would 
be  obtained  if  the  heat  test  were  made  by 
oi)erating    the    machine    at    its    rated    load. 

FIRST  EXAMPLE 

I  can  best  explain  the  application  of  the 
method  by  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  a  particular  machine.  I  have  selected  a 
9()00  kw.,  l.*^2()()  volt,  2.")  cycle  machine  running 
at  750  r.p.m.,  upon  which  the  losses  have 
been  tested,  and  are  therefore  known. 

Rated  output  at  unity  power-factor         9,000  kw. 
Terminal  pressure  13,200  volts 

Pressure  per  phase  7,600  volts 

„  „  ,      ,  ,     9.000,000     .,,,. 

Full  load  current  =„  -  -rnn^'^^'*  amperes 

•J    y\    4  \j\J\J 


Core  loss 
Armature  PR  loss 
Field  PR  loss  . 


85.(K)0  watts 
27,300  watts 
28.0(H)  watts 


Let  US  divide  the  hour  into  four  comj^lete 
cycles  of  operation,  each  cycle  occupying  1') 
minutes.  We  may  consider  one  of  these 
intervals  of  15  minutes  and  divide  it  into 
two  parts.  The  appropriate  length  of  each  of 
these  two  parts  is  determined  by  two  or 
three  trial  assumptions. 

First  Assumption 

Operate  the  machine  over-excited  for  8.5 
minutes.  Operate  the  machine  on  short- 
circuit  for  6.5  minutes. 


Over-excited  period  of  <V.J  minutes: 
During  each  hour  there  will  be  four  of  the 
over-excited  i)erio(ls.  Consequently,  the  ma- 
chine will  be  operated  over-excited  for 
(4  X  N.5)  =  34.0  minutes  out  of  each  hour.  We 
must,  during  these  :i4  minutes,  dissipate  as 
much  energy  in  core  loss  as  would,  during 
operation  at  rated  load,  be  dissipated  in 
core  loss  in  GO  minutes.  Thus  instead  of  the 
normal  core  loss  of  N5,()00  watts,  we  must, 
for   these  34   minutes,   have   a   core   loss   of 

!!|^^  X  s:),(K)()=  i:)(),()00  watts. 

From  the  core-loss  curve  we  find  that  a 
core  loss  of  150,()()()  watts  correspi^nds  to  a 
pressure  of  10,100  volts;  and  from  the  no-load 
saturation  curve,  we  find  that  a  pressure 
of  1(),100  volts  re(}uires,  on  open-circuit,  an 
excitation  of  .*iS,000  ami)ere-tums. 

Thus  for  the  S..')  minute  i)eri()(ls  of  over- 
excitation, we  must  maintain  the  excitaticm 
at  3N,000  ampere-turns. 

Short-Circuit  period  of  G.o  minutes: 

The  total  time  of  short -(Mrcuit-ninning 
during   each  hour  is  (4  X  0.5)  =2().0  minutes. 

During  normal  operation  at  full  load,  the 
armature  PR  loss  amounts  to  27,300  watts 
per  hour  (since  the  full  h)ad  PR  loss  is 
27,300  watts).  In  order  that  there  shall,  in 
2()  minutes,  be  the  same  total  dissipation  of 
energy  as  heat  in  the  armature  conductors 
as  occurs  in  (iO  minutes  of  operation  at  rated 
load,  the  armature  PR  loss  must,  for  the 
20  minutes,  be  maintained  at :  - 
()0.0 


2G.0 


X  27,300  =  03,000  watts. 


Since  full  load  current  of  395  amperes  is 
accompanied  by  an  armature  PR  loss  of 
27,300  watts,  we  must,  during  the  short- 
circuit  test,  maintain  the  armature  current 
at  a  strength  of 

o'-'.w...  X  305  =  ()00  amperes. 
2/, 300 

From  the  short-circuit  curve  we  find  that 
the  corresponding  field  excitation  is  25,500 
ampere-tums. 

Thus  for  the  excitations  during  the  two 
periods,  we  have  obtained  the  two  following 
values: 

I — During  open-circuit,    38,000   ampere- 
ttims. 
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II — Durinjj;  short-circuit,  2.'),r)()0  ampere- 
turns. 

But  uj)  to  this  point  we  have  not  taken  the 
field  loss  into  consideration.  For  normal  run- 
ning (90()()  k\v.  and  unity  power-factor),  the 
field  loss  is  2S, ()()()  watts,  and  the  excitation 
under  these  conditions  is :  ,*i2, .')()()  ampere-tunis. 

The  field  loss  during  the  open-circuit  period 
will  be 

During  the  short-circuit  i)eriod  the  field 
loss  will  be 


X  2S.()()()  =  ;^S,()()()  watts. 


(2o^Y 
32,50()y 


X  2S,()()()=  17,200  watts. 

field  will 


During  one  hour,  the  loss  in  the 
he  made  up  of  two  components: 
Open-circuit  period : 

tt  X  :^S,0()0  =  21,7()0  watt-hrs 


Operate  the  machine  on  short-circuit  for 
().3  min. 

In  the  following  table,  I  have  placed  in 
parallel  vertical  columns,  the  steps  in  the 
calculations  corresponding  to  the  first  and 
second  assumptions. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  results  obtained  by 
the  second  assumption  give  us  just  the  same 
losses  per  hour  in  core,  armature  circuits 
and  field  circuit,  as  would  be  obtained  in 
operating  the  machine  at  its  rated  load. 
But  the  energy  required  in  testing  the  machine 
by  this  method  is  only  that  represented  by 
these  three  losses,  plus  friction  and  windage, 
and  plus  the  losses  in  the  rheostat  for  con- 
trolling the  field  strength.  In  a  machine  of 
the  size  employed  in  this  example,  all  these 
losses  together  do  not  exeeeed  three  per  cent, 
of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  machine.  We 
thus  obtain  the  advantage  of  reproducing,  so 
far  as  heating  is  concerned,  the  precise  condi- 


Duration  of  ovcr-oxc  period 

Duration  of  short-circ.  period 

Core  loss  during  ovor-cxc.  period  . 

Field  I'^R  loss  during  over-exc.  period 

Pressure  during  over-exc.  period    . 

Excitation  (luring  over-exc.  period 

Arm.  current  during  short-circ.  period 

Arm.  PR  loss  during  short-circ.  perioti 

Excitation  during  short-circ.  period 

Total  duration  of  over-exc.  period  (per  hour) 

Total  duration  of  short-circ.  perio*!  (per  hour) 

FieM  loss  during  over-exc.  period  (per  hour) 
Field  loss  <luring  short-circ.  period  (per  hour) 

Total  field  loss  ^>er  hour  .         . 


1st. 

2nd 

.Assumption 

Assumption 

8.5  min. 

8.7  min. 

G.o  min. 

•J.3  min. 

1  oO.OOO  watts 

146,000  watts 

38.000  watts 

3'^300     watts 

H).100  volts 

15,750  volts 

38,000  amp. -turns 

35,500  amp  -turns 

000  amps. 

610  amps 

03.000  watts 

65,5(K)  watts 

2r),o00  amp. -turns 

26,700  amp. -turns 

34.0  min. 

3-1.8  min. 

!>().()  min. 

25.2  min. 

21,700  watt-hrs. 

20,500  watt-hrs. 

7.4.iO  watt-hrs. 

7,500  watt-hrs. 

20,1.^0  watt-hrs. 

28.000  watt-hrs. 

Short-circuit  period: 

"ll  X  17,200=    7,450  watt-hrs. 
()0 

21700  +  7450  =  20,ir)0  watt-hrs. 

Loss  during  one  hour  =  20 1 50  watt-hrs. 

For  normal  oi)cration  the  field  loss  is  2(S.000 
watts;  consequently,  the  above  result  is  a 
little  too  hi^h.  If  it  is  considered  essential 
to  have  \ljust  ri^hl,  then  we  may  aceomi)lish 
this  by  modifyinj^  the  durations  of  the  two 
l)eriods,  i.e.,  the  oi)en-eircuit  ])eriod  and  the 
short-eireuit  ])eri(Kl.  Thus  let  us  make  a 
second  trial  assumption  as  to  the  duraticms 
of  these  two  periods. 

Second  Assumption 

0])erate  the  machine  over-exeited  for  S.7 
min. 


tions  of  a  full  load  test,  with  the  small  con- 
sumption of  energy  corresponding  to  the 
internal  losses  in  the  machine. 

SECOND  EXAMPLE 

In  accordance  with  the  method  previously 
explained,  the  following;:  calculations  and 
experimental  heating  tests  were  made  on 
a  second  generator,  this  being  a  2o(M) 
kw.,  ISOO  r.p.m.,  2300  volt  machine.  As 
no  core  loss  test  was  made  on  the  machine 
in  question,  the  following  losses  derived  from 
test  records  describing  duplicate  machines 
were  assumed  as  being  sufficiently  accurate 
for  our  jnirpose. 


Full  Load  Losses: 


Core  loss 

Annaturc  PR  loss 
I'^iold  PR  loss 


4i*.(KX»  watts 

S.300  watt> 

i;j,4tKI  w:ttt> 
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The  system  of  dividing  the  hour  into  four 
cycles,  as  previously  described,  was  main- 
tained, but  the  followinj^  subdi\'ision  of  time 
was  made: 

Operate  machine  over-excited  for  10  min. 

Operate  machine  on  short-circuit  for  5  min. 

Hence: 

4  X  10  =  40  min.  of  operation  over-excited 
per  hour. 

4  X  5  =  20  min.  of  operation  on  short- 
circuit  per  hour. 

For  Core  Loss:     (operation  over-excited) 

49,000  watts  =  rate  of  loss  at  normal  load. 

w\-  X  49,000  =  73,500  watts 
40 

=  rate  of  loss  required  for  test . 

From  the  curves  we  have:  73,500  watts 
core  loss  corresponds  to  2720  volts  armature, 
or  IIS.O  per  cent,  normal  volts,  and  requires 
lOS  amperes  field. 

For  Armature  PR  Loss:  (operation  on  short- 
circuit) 

S300  watts  =  rate  of  loss  at  normal  load. 
<)().  20  X  8300  =  24,900  watts 

=  ratc  of  loss  required  for 
test. 

()2S  amps  =  normal  load  current. 
24,900, 


S300 


X()2S=109()    amps,    required    for 


rate  of  24,900  watts. 

( 1090  ■^()2<S)  100  =173.5  per  cent,  normal 
amps. 

From  the  short-circuit  curve:  1090  amps. 
armature  requires  120  amps,  field. 

For  Field  PR  Loss: 

Take  0.6  ohms  as  resistance  of  field, 

108- X 0.6  =17,000  watts 

=  rate  of  loss  during  over-exci- 
tation. 

40;()0X  17,000  =  11,320  watt-hrs.  loss  on 
over-excitation  (40  min.) 

I20-X0.()  =  S()50  watts 

=  rate  of  loss    on    short-circuit 
(20  min.) 

20  ()0XS65()  =  2SS0  watt-hrs.  loss  on 
short-circuit. 

1  l,320-f2<S80=  14,200  watt-hrs.  total 
field  loss. 

But,    13,400    watt-hrs.  =  field    loss    during 
same  length  of  time  under  rated  load. 


(14,200-^13,400)100=106  per  cent,  loss 

in  field. 

This  increased  loss  in  the  field  has  been 
allowed  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  allow  for 
operation  of  the  machine  at  a  power-factor  less 
than  unity,  and,  second,  because  the  division 
of  time  is  convenient   (10  and   5    minutes). 

Loss  Curves 

The  curves  on  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the 
losses  in  the  machines  for  one  hour,  Fig.  1 
referring  to  the  first  machine  we  considered, 
and  Fig.  2  relating  to  the  vsecond.  These 
curves    do    not    show  all    the    losses,  as   the 


'a     S     M     iS    2Q    3^  J^  SS  ^^^*S  so  JQ    m 


Fig 


Calculated  Loss  Curves  for  Alternator 
(First  Example) 


friction  and  windage  loss,  which  ma\'  amount 
to  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  cai)acity 
of  the  machine,  and  the  dieleclric  loss  due 
to  voltage  stresses  on  the  insulation,  are 
not  given.  It  is  evident,  however,  thai  the 
friction  loss  is  the  same  in  this  case  as  it 
would  he  in  the  ease  of  a  load  test.  On  a 
high  voltage  machine,  the  dielectric  loss  at 
open-circuit  might  he  higher  than  under 
normal  voltage,  btit  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  zero  at  short-circuit  should  bring  this 
down  to  about  the  right  amount. 
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Comparative  Results 

In  the  following  tabic  the  results  of  this 
run  are  shown  gi\nng  the  degrees  rise  on 
various  parts  of  the  machine,  also  the  degrees 
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Fig.  2.     Calculated  Loss  Curves  Alternator 
(Second  Bzample) 


DEGREES   RISE 


Laminations 
Armature  core,  center 
Armature  coil,  by  res. 
Rev.  field,  by  res. 


Open  Circuit 
Short  Circuit  Test 


30 
30 
20 
32 


Full  Load 
Test 


29 
35 
36 
35 


rise  obtained  on  a  machine  of  the  same 
capacity  (but  different  voltage)  when  fully 
loaded. 

Fig.  3  gives  a  sketch  of  the  connections  as 
used  in  this  test  with  the  following  directions 


for  operation.  With  S3  and  S2  open,  and  Si 
closed,  set  Rl  to  a  position  such  that  the 
alternator  voltage  is  118.2  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  value,  i.e.,  2720  volts;  this  gives 
the  open-circuit  condition.  With  S3  closed, 
SI  open  and  S2  closed,  set  R2  to  a  position 
such  that  the  short-circuit  current  is  173.5 
per  cent,  of  normal  value,  i.e.,  1090  amps. 
This  gives  the  short-circuit  condition.  Run 
on  open-circuit  for  10  minutes,  then  change 
over  to  short-circuit  and  run  for  o  minutes. 
Alternate  these  periods  continually  until 
temperatures  are  constant.  The  change-over 
must  in  all  cases  be  effected  instantaneously, 
for,  with  intervals  each  of  but  a  few  minutes 
duration,  the  loss  of  only  a  few  seconds 
occasions  an  appreciable  percentage  error. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  I 
once  applied  this  method  to  the  testing  of  a 
small  continuous  electricity  generator. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT  APPARATUS  TROUBLES 


Part  VI.     Bv  \V,  Brooke 


INDUCTION  MOTORS 


The  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
loealizing  and  remedy  of  induction  motor 
troubles  are  intended  to  apply  to  single-phase 
and  polyphase  maehines  of  the  sqyirrel  cage 
and  slip  ring  type,  since  these  are  the  types 
most  commonly  employed  in  industrial  ser- 
vice. The  Form  L  motor,  with  polar  wound 
rotor  and  internal  starting  resistance,  and 
the  RI  repulsion  induction  motor,  are  not 
ineluded  in  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  operating  troubles  for  coev^cniencc  arc 
grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

(1)  Starting. 

(2)  Overheating  of  Stator, 
(,'i)  Overheating  of  Rotor. 

(4)  Sparking   at    Brushes   and    Pitting   of 
Collector  Rings. 

STARTING 

The  failure  of  a  motor  to  start  mav  be  due 
to: 

Cause  t.  So  VoUage  at  Motor  Tcrminats 
Some  defect  in  the  connections  between 
the  service  switch  and  the  motor  terminals 
may  result  in  absence  of  voltage  at  the  latter. 
All  the  connections  should  therefore  be 
carefully  traced  out.  In  the  case  of  a  squirrel 
cage  motor,  such  inspection  will  include 
whatever  device  is  employed  for  reducing  the 
applied  voltage,  whether  an  auio-transformer 
or  V-  A  starting  switch.  Lamps  in  series 
may  be  used  for  looking  for  an  open  circuit. 

Cause  i.     Low  Voltage 

This  may  be  due  to  overloaded  generators 
or  transformers,  in  which  case  it  will  some- 
times be  impossible  to  start  the  motor  until 
the  line  volts  are  raised  to  the  correct  value. 
In  the  case  of  a  squirrel  cage  motor  \\Tth 
auto-transformer  starter,  a  wrong  tap  in  the 
latter  may  result  in  applying  insufhcient 
voltage  to  the  motor  terminals  with  the 
starter  handle  in  the  first  position.  The 
cover  of  the  starter  should  be  removed  and 
fresh  auto-transformer  connection  made  to 
see  if  the  motor  will  start  up  on  the  next 
higher  lap.  In  certain  industrial  applications 
where  heavy  starting  torque  is  essential,  and 
where  the  starting  torque  of  the  motor 
installed  is  at  best  only  just  sufficient  for  the 


requirements,  it  is  essential  that  the  generator 
voltage  be  maintained  at  the  normal  figure, 
and  in  some  cases  the  line  voltage  is  actually 
raised  at  starting  to  hel[>  the  motor  over  the 
heavy-torque  period,  although  this  course  is 
not  recommended.  It  shouk!  he  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  WTth  line  volts  low  the 
torque  of  the  motor  at  starting  falls  away 
as  the  square  of  the  volts, 

A  case  was  once  known  in  connection  with 
a  squirrel  cage  motor,  where  the  auto  trans- 
former connections  were  brought  out  in  such 
a  way  that,  with  the  starting  handle  in  the 
first  fjosilion,  full  voltage  was  applied  to  the 
motor;  while,  when  the  handle  was  pushed 
over  to  the  running  position,  a  lit)  \kt  cent, 
tap  was  connected  in,  with  a  consequently 
reduced  torque  on  the  motor.  If  tlie  eause 
of  any  starting  trouble  is  suspected  to  be 
in  this  direction,  a  simple  test  is  to  cut  the 
auto-transformer  out  of  circuit  altogether 
and  note  whether  the  same  effect  is  still 
produced . 

Cause  S,  Defects  in  Statar  Winding 
Defects  in  the  stator  winding  will  apply 
€^qually  to  slip  ring  and  squirrel  cage  machines. 
In  the  case  of  singlc-jihase  machines,  an  open- 
circuit  will  render  ail  of  the  stator  winding 
inojKTative.  In  the  case  of  two- phase 
machines,  an  open -circuit  in  one  phase  also 
leaves  the  motor  with  zero  starting  torque. 
If  the  motor  were  brought  up  to  sjieed 
mechanically,  it  would  then  continue  to 
operate  and  would  deliver  single-phase  output 
(i.e.,  50  per  cent,  of  full  two-phase  rating). 
In  order  therefore  to  delennine  whether  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  lies  here,  it  is  often  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  rotor  some  mechanical  assist- 
ance to  see  whether  it  shows  any  inclination  to 
turn  in  either  direction.  If  the  rotor  will 
not  move  from  rest  unaided,  but  shows  a 
tendency  to  come  up  to  speed  when  assisted 
mechanically,  this  will  suggest  an  open- 
circuit  in  one  stator  phase;  and  the  usual 
methods  should  be  tried  out  to  prove  whether 
this  is  the  case.  If  the  stator  circuit  is 
liroken,  there  will  be  no  rotating  stator  flux, 
and  hence  no  incHnation  of  the  rotor  to  turn 
in  either  direction. 
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With  three-phase  Y-wound  machines,  an 
open  circuit  in  one  phase  will  leave  the  motor 
w^th  single-phase  excitation  and  conse- 
quently without  starting  torque,  as  in  the 
case  of  two-i)hasc  machines.  If  brought  up 
to  speed,  such  a  machine  wdll  continue  to 
oj)erate,  developing  single-phase  power. 

In  the  case  of  three-phase  delta  wound 
machines,  an  opcm  circuit  in  one  phase 
winding  will  result  in  an  open  circuited  delta, 
excited  with  thr(»e-i)hasc  current.  Such  a 
winding  will  ])roduce  a  rotating  magnetic  field 
and  consequently  develop  a  starting  torque, 
although  of  smaller  value  than  normal  three- 
phase  torque.  However,  if  the  normal 
starting  torque  is  just  sufficient  to  start  the 
load,  the  motor  will  most  likely  refuse  to 
start  when  suffering  from  this  defect. 

In  a  three-j)hase  delta  wound  machine  with 
one  of  the  leads  from  the  terminal  board  to 
the  junction  of  the  winding  parted  or  dis- 
connected, the  motor  will  receive  only  single- 
phase  excitation,  with  the  result  that  no 
starting  torque  will  be  produced.  As  before, 
the  motor  will  operate  with  single-phase  out- 
put if  mechanically  brought  up  to  speed. 

In  order  to  detect  which  is  the  open- 
circuited  coil,  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the 
insulation  off  the  ends  of  all  the  coils  and 
test  out  with  a  voltmeter  from  the  main 
terminals  of  the  machine.  As  this  entails 
considerable  trouble  and  delay,  resort  should 
not  be  made  to  this  procedure  until  it  is 
proved  that  the  open-circuit  does  not  occur 
in  the  line  connections,  but  is  actually  in 
one  of  the  stator  phases. 

A  short-circuited  coil  in  the  stator  will 
usually  not  prevent  the  machine  from 
starting,  unless  it  happens  that  its  starting 
capacity  for  the  particular  local  conditions 
is  already  taxed  to  its  limit. 

Two  grounds  in  the  windings  of  one  motor 
may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  motor 
starting,  since  their  effect  is  to  short-circuit 
a  portion  of  the  whole  winding.  A  ground 
may  be  tested  for  with  lamps  between  the 
motor  terminals  and  the  frame,  and  it  is 
usually  not  difficult  to  locate  the  groimd, 
since  charring  of  the  teeth  in  the  core  is 
usually  caused  where  the  current  is  going  to 
ground. 

Cause  4-  Defects  in  Rotor  or  Secondary  Cir- 
cuit of  Motor 

Burnt-out  coils  in  the  rotor  of  a  slip  ring 
motor  may  prevent  the  machine  from  starting, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  starting  capacity 
which    the    machine    has    in    hand    for    the 


particular  starting  load.  Such  burn-outs  are 
usually  easily  located  on  inspecting  the  rotor. 
Trouble  in  the  rotor  circuit  is  usually  confined 
to  wound  rotor  machines,  and  cases  of  burnt 
out  bars  in  squirrel  cage  secondaries  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

Starting  troubles  in  the  case  of  slip  ring 
machines  may  often  be  traced  to  the  con- 
troller, resistance,  starting  rheostat  or  col- 
lector rings.  The  secondary  connections 
should  therefore  be  carefully  inspected  to 
see  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  rotor  circuit.  Possibly  the  amount 
of  starting  resistance  may  be  too  high,  and 
a  few  tests  may  be  made  in  short-circuiting 
some  of  the  units  in  the  starting  resistance. 
Care  should  be  given  to  the  coUector  rings 
and  brush  rigging.  If  the  acceleration  is 
violent  and  jerky,  it  may  be  that  the  grading 
of  the  various  resistance  steps  is  incorrect; 
and  this  may  be  ascertained  either  by 
resistance  measurements  and  calculation,  or, 
where  a  controller  and  separate  grid  resist- 
ances are  employed,  by  re-grouping  some  of 
the  resistance  units.  Excessive  brush  contact 
resistance  may  prevent  the  motor  from 
starting.  The  rings  should  therefore  be 
kept  clean  and  smooth,  and  the  brushes 
bedded  true  to  the  surface  of  the  collector. 

Cause  5.  Excessive  Load  tU  Stariing 
Failure  to  start  may  often  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  load  to  which  the  machine  is 
connected  is  too  heavy  for  the  motor  to 
turn  over  unassisted.  Such  a  question  as 
this  involves  the  original  design  of  the  motor, 
laid  out  or  not  laid  out  to  meet  the  particular 
conditions,  and  frequently  the  only  remedy 
is  to  install  a  new  machine. 

Starting  of  Single-Phase  Motors 

Starting  troubles  are  probably  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  connection  with 
single-phase  machines  than  with  polyphase. 
Single-phase  machines  of  the  squirrel  cage 
type  are  usually  started  up  by  means  of  a 
starting  box  having  extra  contacts,  to  which 
is  connected  a  reactive  coil  which  sets  up 
a  lagging  current  and  thereby  produces  a 
second  phase.  Currents  from  this  phase  an* 
utilized  in  the  stator  of  the  induction  motor 
on  a  winding  corresponding  to  a  second 
winding  on  a  two-phase  machine,  as  without 
this  second  winding,  no  revolving  field 
could  be  set  up,  and  hence  the  machine 
would  not  tuni  from  rest  unaided.  If  the 
motor  takes  a  heavy  current  and  makes  no 
a[)])arent  effort  to  turn,  make  sure  that  there 
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is  unly  belt  load  on  the  machine,  and  that 
the  anmature  turns  freely  on  being  assisted 
round  by  hand,  or  with  a  bar.  It  should  be 
noted  whether  it  is  any  more  diffictilt  to  turn 
by  hand  in  the  backward  or  forward  direction 
when  the  current  is  on;  if  it  is  easier  to  turn 
in  one  direction  than  the  other,  then  it  is  obvi* 
ous  that  the  starting  circuit  is  not  open^  and 
the  circuit  should  be  examined  for  badly-made 
connections  which  might  produce  a  high 
resistance  in  the  starting  circuit.  If  there 
appears  to  be  no  starting  effort  on  the  motor, 
then  the  starting  box  should  be  examined 
to  see  that  the  reactive  coil  is  in  circuit. 
This  can  easily  be  determined  by  noting 
whether  or  not  the  core  of  the  reactive  coil 
vibrates  when  excited,  by  holding  a  pencil  on 
the  core* 

Starting  of  High  Tension  Slip  Ring  Motors 

In  machines  having  stators  wound  for 
high  voltages  (up  to  say  10,000  volts)  it  is 
customary  to  install  charging  resistances,  for 
the  purpose  of  gradtially  applying  the  pressure 
to  the  stator,  so  as  to  prevent  static  discharges 
occurring  due  to  the  rapid  rise  of  flux.  These 
charging  resistances  consist  of  a  form  of 
liquid  starter,  which  inserts  a  high  resistance 
in  each  phase  and  keeps  down  the  pressure 
on  the  windings  to  a  fairly  low  value  when 
switching  on.  By  cutting  out  rcisistaoce,  the 
potential  is  allowed  to  rise  gradually,  and 
this  then  avoids  the  necessity  of  throwing  on 
the  very  high  voltage,  which  might  result  in 
lireaking  do\\Ti  the  insulation  of  the  machine, 
A  case  of  this  descri[)tion  occurred  on  the 
starting  motor  of  a  synchronous  motor-gener- 
ator set  which  was  taking  power  from  a 
3:^00  volt  circuit.  The  stator  of  this  starting 
motor  was  switched  directly  on  to  the  line 
by  an  oil-switch  on  the  main  switchboard, 
which  was  interlocked  with  the  other  switch- 
gear,  and  the  rotor  circuit  was  left  open 
by  the  three-phase  regulator.  Each  time 
this  motor  was  switched  on  to  the  line,  a 
spark  would  invariably  jump  from  one  or 
another  of  the  coil  comiections  to  the  frame. 
Eventually  the  machine  broke  down  and 
had  to  be  rewound,  this  evidently  being  due 
to  the  cause  which  has  been  mentioned  above. 
When  the  machine  was  repaired,  the  three- 
phase  regulator  was  arranged  so  as  to  be 
always  closing  the  rotor  circuit,  though 
through  sufliicient  resistance  to  ensure  that 
the  machine  would  not  turn  until  the  regu- 
lator was  moved  round  to  a  step  of  lower 
resistance »  when  it  would  then  accelerate, 
the   regulator   in   this   case   being   tised    for 


synchronizing.  By  closing  the  rotor  circuit 
in  this  manner,  it  acted  more  like  a  discharge 
resistance  on  the  shunt  field  of  a  generator. 

OVERHEATING  OF  STATOR 

Cause  /.  Motor  Running  on  Load  with  Line 
Volls  Low 

Most  induction  motors  will  usually  operate 
satisfactorily  on  any  circuit  of  the  same 
frequency  as  that  for  which  they  are  designed, 
provided  the  voltage  is  within  10  per  cent, 
of  their  rated  voltage.  The  maximum 
output,  howT*ver,  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
voltage;  and  if  the  line  voltage  is  reduced 
below  the  normal  vuhie,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  breakdown  value  of  the  motor 
torque  will  be  considerably  reduced  and  the 
machine  will  not  continue  to  run  on  the 
same  load  with  the  same  heating  as  guaran- 
teed for  full  voltage.  The  only  remedy  there- 
fore for  trouble  of  this  nature  is  to  bring  up 
the  line  volts,  or  reduce  the  motor  load. 

Cause  2.  Too  Frequent  Starting  Sermce 
In  most  motor  installations,  the  starting 
torque  is  the  determining  feature  with 
regard  to  the  type  of  motor  which  is  selected. 
If  the  machine  has  to  tuni  over  a  load  at 
starting  corresponding  to  GO  h,p.  and  the 
normal  load  is  only  30  h.p.»  a  30  h,p,  slip  ring 
motor  may  be  selected  for  the  work.  But 
the  ability  of  the  machine  to  stand  this 
service  depends  on  the  number  of  starts 
which  will  be  normally  made  per  hour,  and 
if  the  starting  is  frequent,  |x>ssibly  a  40  h»p. 
or  50  h.p.  motor  wotild  be  insulficient.  This 
point  should  be  particularly  watched  when 
first  setting  the  motor  to  its  work;  as  it  is 
not  unusual,  when  making  a  trial  of  the 
driven  apparatus  which  the  motor  has  to 
operate,  for  the  tiscr  to  forget  that  the  motor 
cannot  pcrfonn  its  overload  starting  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  it  will  therefore 
become  overheated.  Trouble  from  this  source 
is  not  so  common  when  once  the  motor  and 
the  driven  machinery  have  been  put  into 
regular  service. 

Cause  S,  Unintentianal  Overloading 
Mechanical  faults,  causing  the  rotor  to 
bind  on  the  stator  may  be  res|X)nsible  for 
overloading  of  the  machine.  Under  this 
heading  would  come  badly  worn  bearing 
liners  and  obstructions  on  the  rotor  periphery. 
Air-gap  clearances  should  be  checked  with 
feelers,  and  to  remedy  the  trouble  may 
require  new  l)earing  linings  and  re-turning  U]) 
of  the  shaft. 
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With  three-phase  Y-wound  machines,  an 
open  circuit  in  one  phase  will  leave  the  motor 
with  single-phase  excitation  and  conse- 
quently without  starting  torque,  as  in  the 
case  of  two-phase  machines.  If  brought  up 
to  speed,  such  a  machine  will  continue  to 
operate,  developing  single-phase  power. 

In  the  case  of  three-phase  delta  wound 
machines,  an  open  circuit  in  one  phase 
winding  will  result  in  an  open  circuited  delta, 
excited  with  three-phase  current.  Such  a 
winding  will  produce  a  rotating  magnetic  field 
and  consequently  develop  a  starting  torque, 
although  of  smaller  value  than  normal  three- 
phase  torque.  However,  if  the  normal 
starting  torque  is  just  sufficient  to  start  the 
load,  the  motor  will  most  likely  refuse  to 
start  when  suffering  from  this  defect. 

In  a  three-phase  delta  wound  machine  with 
one  of  the  leads  from  the  terminal  board  to 
the  junction  of  the  winding  parted  or  dis- 
connected, the  motor  will  receive  only  single- 
phase  excitation,  with  the  result  that  no 
starting  torque  will  be  produced.  As  before, 
the  motor  will  operate  with  single-phase  out- 
let if  mechanically  brought  up  to  speed. 

In  order  to  detect  which  is  the  open- 
circuited  coil,  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the 
insulation  off  the  ends  of  all  the  coils  and 
test  out  with  a  voltmeter  from  the  main 
terminals  of  the  machine.  As  this  entails 
considerable  trouble  and  delay,  resort  should 
not  be  made  to  this  procedure  until  it  is 
proved  that  the  open-circuit  does  not  occur 
in  the  line  connections,  but  is  actually  in 
one  of  the  stator  phases. 

A  short-circuited  coil  in  the  stator  will 
usually  not  prevent  the  machine  from 
starting,  unless  it  happens  that  its  starting 
capacity  for  the  particular  local  conditions 
is  already  taxed  to  its  limit. 

Two  grounds  in  the  \\4ndings  of  one  motor 
may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  motor 
starting,  since  their  effect  is  to  short-circuit 
a  ])ortion  of  the  whole  winding.  A  ground 
may  be  tested  for  with  lamps  between  the 
motor  terminals  and  the  frame,  and  it  is 
usually  not  difficult  to  locate  the  ground, 
since  charring  of  the  teeth  in  the  core  is 
usually  caused  where  the  current  is  going  to 
ground. 

Cause  4.  Defects  in  Rotor  or  Secondary  Cir- 
cuii  of  Motor 

Burnt-out  coils  in  the  rotor  of  a  slip  ring 
motor  may  prevent  the  machine  from  starting, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  starting  capacity 
which    the    machine    has    in    hand    for    the 
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Failure  to  start  may  often  be 
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Cause  4'  Xormal  Load  at  Reduced  Speeds 
Overloading^  is  sometimes  caused,  in  the 
case  of  slip  ring  machines,  by  endeavoring  to 
run  them  at  their  full  load  output  on  the  last 
notches  of  the  starting  resistance.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  a  motor  is  fully  loaded, 
as  far  as  is  detennined  by  heating,  when  it 
carries  the  same  current  at  all  speeds,  i.e., 
when  its  horse  ])Ower  decreases  exactly  in 
proportion  to  its  speed  (which,  of  course, 
assumes  a  constant  torque).  For  instance 
a  variable  s])ecd  20  h.p.  motor  (secondary 
control)  is  rated  to  give  20  h.]).  at  full  speed; 
if  in  service  it  is  made  to  do  20  h.p.  at  half 
speed,  then  its  windings  will  be  correspond- 
ingly overloaded  and  general  over-heating 
will  result.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  replace 
the  motor  with  a  larger  machine. 

Cause  5.  Ventilation  Passages  Obstructed 
To  avoid  overheating  of  the  windings 
through  obstruction  of  the  ventilation  pas- 
sages (stator  air-ducts  and  stator  winding) 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  habit  of  cleaning  out 
the  machine  periodically.  A  compressed 
air-blower  may  be  used  to  expel  all  dust ,  dirt 
and  other  foreign  matter  from  the  coils, 
ducts,  etc. ;  but  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  preferable, 
as  the  danger  of  accentuating  the  trouble, 
instead  of  removing  the  cau.sc,  is  obviated. 

Cause  6,  Defects  in  the  Stator  Winding 
A  short-circuited  coil  in  the  stator  will 
cause  overheating;  and  this  may  be  found 
by  examining  the  stator  winding  with  the 
hand,  and  noting  if  any  ]jarticular  coil  is 
hotter  than  the  rest;  this  trouble  usually 
manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  a  burning 
smell  which  is  later  followed  by  smoke. 
The  defective  coil  should  be  removed  and 
replaced.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  as  it  will  ])robably  show  u])  due  to 
its  scorched  ap])earance,  and  will  be  hotter 
than  the  rest.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  coil,  the  motor  should  be 
run  a  little  longer  under  load  until  the  fault 
shows  up  properly.  The  short  may  have 
occurred  between  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
leads  and  not  actually  in  the  coil  itself, 
though  by  the  time  the  short-circuit  mani- 
fests itself,  the  coil  will  probably  have 
perished  due  to  the  overheating,  and  can  be 
re])aired  only  by  replacing  it  by  a  new  one. 
A  short-circuited  coil  does  not  usually  cause 
any  trouble  whilst  running,  although  if  it  is 
not  delected  and  remedied,  it  may  lead  to 
further  trouble  in  the  machine  in  some  other 
direction. 


It  may  occur  that  when  a  three-phase 
machine  is  running  on  the  line,  overheating 
may  be  developed  on  one  phase;  so  that, 
when  the  windings  are  examined  with  the 
hand,  it  may  be  found  that  all  coils  belonging 
to  one  group  or  phase  are  much  hotter 
than  the  rest.  This  would  be  detected  by  a 
burning  smell  followed  by  smoke  issuing 
from  the  windings,  or  may  first  attract 
attention  by  hot  air  issuing  from  the  air 
ducts  in  the  stator.  In  order  to  locate  the 
trouble,  measure  the  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  each  phase  of  the  stator,  and 
note  if  they  are  unbalanced.  If  this  appears 
to  be  the  case,  it  will  point  to  the  possibility 
of  one  of  the  phases  having  become  dis- 
connected from  some  part  of  the  stator, 
either  between  the  motor  and  the  line,  or 
between  the  motor  terminals  and  the  A^dnding 
itself;  as  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that, 
for  a  given  amount  of  work  that  the  motor 
was  steadily  doing,  the  current  would  be 
considerably  over  normal  in  the  overheated 
winding  due  to  the  phases  being  split,  i.e., 
the  machine  would  be  running  on  single-phase. 
Proof  of  this  would  be  further  obtained  by 
shutting  down  the  machine  and  trying  to 
start  up  again;  if  the  trouble  was  as  here 
anticipated,  then  the  machine  would  fail  to 
start  on  single-phase. 

Cause  7.  Defects  in  the  Rotor  Winding 
Loose  connections  in  the  rotor  circuit, 
whether  the  machine  be  squirrel  cage  or 
wound  rotor,  may  have  the  effect  of  introducing 
a  high  secondary  resistance.  For  the  former 
type  of  machine,  the  secondary  bars  should 
be  closely  inspected.  Any  defective  soldering 
should  be  re-soldered;  any  loose  nuts  should 
be  tightened.  For  slip  ring  machines,  the 
connections  to  the  starting  rheostat  or  to  the 
controller  and  resistance  box  should  bo 
carefully  gone  over. 

OVERHEATING  OF  ROTOR 
Cause  1.  Short  Circuit  in  Rotor  Winding 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  a  case  may  be 
quoted  which  occurred  some  time  ago  in  a 
factory,  which,  while  uncommon,  illustrates 
the  overheating  and  general  distress  which 
may  be  caused  by  a  short-circuit  of  one  or 
more  coils  in  the  rotor.  This  short 
occurred  through  the  winding  being  grounded 
in  two  places.  The  motor  in  question  was 
found  to  be  emitting  hot  air  through  the 
stator  air  ducts  although  the  stator  winding 
itself  seemed  cool  enough.  One  set  of  the 
slip  ring  brushes  was  sparking  badly,  resulting 
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in  pitting  of  that  slip  ring,  while  the  other 
rings  were  in  fairly  decent  order.  The  motor 
was  shut  down,  the  bad  ring  cleaned  up, 
and  new  brushes  put  on  it,  with  the  same 
result  again.  The  motor  was  shut  down 
again  and  the  rotor  winding  was  found  to  be 
very  hot  locally.  On  swntching  on  to  start 
again,  a  buzzing  noise  was  heard  followed  by 
an  arc  inside  the  rotor;  and  on  closer  exam- 
ination two  of  the  leads  betw^cen  the  slip  rings 
and  the  rotor  end-winding  were  found  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  armature  spider  (this 
had  been  catised  by  the  centrifugal  force 
pressing  them  to  a  portion  of  the  spider  and 
bursting  the  insulation  of  the  conductor 
behind  and  earthing;  the  conductors 
appeared  almost  as  if  they  had  been  hit  on  to 
a  sharp  metal  part  with  a  hammer).  The 
winding  was  thus  grounded  at  two  points, 
causing  a  short  on  two  phases,  and  the  heavy 
out  of  balance  current  was  returning  through 
one  slip  ring  and  through  the  resistance  and 
the  other  rings  together.  The  current 
density  on  the  bad  brushes  w^as  therefore 
so  high  as  to  cause  sparking  and  damage  the 
slip  rings. 

In  any  case  of  this  description  where  two 
points  are  grotmded  inside  the  rotor,  these 
points  must  be  found  and  re-insulated.  If 
the  faults  arc  inside  the  rotor  winding,  then 
the  best  method  to  find  them  is  to  tintape 
all  the  coil  connections,  and,  connecting  a 
source  of  supply  to  one  pair  of  slip  rings  and 
]mtting  on  afxmt  half  the  load  current,  the 
drop  should  be  measured  by  a  low-reading 
voltmeter  between  each  coil  connection  and 
the  shaft.  The  readings  will  he  found  to 
gradually  decrease  when  approaching  the 
grounded  point,  and  will  again  increase  on  the 
other  side  of  the  same.  A  continuous  current 
is  |»referable  to  use  in  this  test  if  available, 
although  an  alternating  current  may  be  used 
if  necessary.  When  grounds  develop  in  the 
rotor,  they  ustially  appear  on  the  sides  or 
the  top  portion  of  the  slots,  and  manifest 
themselves  by  fusing  a  portion  of  the  teeth. 

Cause  2.     Open  CircuU  in  Rotor 

This  usually  manifests  itself  by  over-heat- 
ing of  the  rotor  winding  and  the  emission 
iif  hot  air  from  the  ducts.  If  the  motor  were 
under  load,  the  speed  would  drop  consider- 
ably, on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  rotor 
would  be  running  on  single-phase,  so  that 
only    a    piirtion    of   its    winding    would    be 


operative.  A  certain  indication  of  an  open- 
circniit  of  one  rotor  phase  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  the  rotor,  w^hcn  the  machine  is  started 
from  rest,  locks  at  half  speed,  and  will  not 
run  up  above  this  point.  The  cause  of  trouble 
in  this  case  may  be  in  the  rotor  winding  of  the 
machine,  or  it  may  be  external  to  the  motor 
altogether,  cmd  might  be  found  in  the  starting 
and  control  ling  gear. 

The  fault  should  be  located  by  measuring 
the  voltage  between  the  slip  rings;  if  any 
zero  readings  are  obtained,  then  the  fault  is 
evidently  inside  the  machine,  and  the  circuits 
should  then  be  rung  through  with  a  Ix-ll  and 
the  fault  located  by  this  means.  Assuming, 
however,  that  readings  are  obtained  between 
each  pair  of  slip  rings,  then  the  fault  is 
external  to  the  machine  and  the  voltage 
should  be  measured  between  the  lines  con- 
necting between  the  slip  riiji^s  and  the  external 
gear  to  which  they  are  connected.  It  wotdd 
then  be  found  that  the  readings  between  two 
of  the  lines  wotihl  be  zero  if  one  phase  were 
open.  By  this  means  the  locality  of  the 
fault  may  be  traced,  and  it  may  possiljly  be 
found  that  a  lead  has  become  disconnected, 

SPARKING  OF  BRUSHES  AND   PITTING   OF 
SLIP  RINGS 

When  machines  are  overloaded  trouble  is 
sometimes  experienced  \vith  the  slip  rings 
in  thai  the  brushes  spark,  owing  to  the  high 
current  density  in  them;  this  causes  the  rings 
to  become  pitted,  and  the  brushes  lo  wear 
away  rapidly. 

Most  machines  are  arranged  to  have  a 
little  end-play  in  the  rotor^  5ip  that  the  rings 
oscillate  past  the  brushes  and  prevent  the 
latter  wearing  grooves  in  the  rings.  If 
grooves  are  allowed  to  be  worn  in  the  rings; 
and  the  rotor  develops  a  little  end-play,  the 
brushes  chatter,  make  bad  contact,  and  pit 
the  rings.  If  these  points  are  attended  to, 
not  much  difficulty  will  arise.  If  the  rings 
become  eccentric  the  rotor  should  be  taken 
out  and  mounted  in  the  lathe,  and  the  rings 
turned  true.  The  rings  should  |x*riodically 
be  cleaned  with  sandpaper;  and  new  brushes 
shotdd  always  be  bedded  true  to  the  rings. 
As  pointed  out  above,  under  starting  troubles, 
excessive  brush  contact  resistance  may  pre- 
vent the  motor  from  starting;  while  it  may 
also  cause  excessive  drop  in  speed,  inability 
to  carry  rated  load,  and  overheating  of  the 
collector  rings. 
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A  MOTOR  OPERATED  SHEET  BAR  MILL 

By  B.  E.  Semplk 
Chicago  Office,  General  Electric  Company 


The  Indiana  Si  eel  Company  started  work 
on  the  itnTnensc  steel  plant  at  Gary^  Indiana, 
in  April,  HKH),  on  a  site  which  at  that  time 
presented  an  almost  ban'cn  waste  of  sandy 
country.  On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  IIHIS, 
the  first  car^o  uf  iron  ore  was  received,  and 
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the  Gary  Harbor  was  officially  opened » 
Since  that  date  a  nmnber  of  different  mills 
have  been  finished  and  placed  in  regular 
production,  the  list  comprising  a  rail  mill, 
billet  mill,  axle  mill,  plate  mill  and  five 
•merchant  mills.  In  June,  1911,  the  IS  in. 
continuous  sheet  bar  mill  was  completed  and 
placed  in  regular  production  . 

These  several  mills  have  their  main  rolls 
driven  by  2o-cycle,  (iOO(J  volt,  three-phase 
induction  motors^  the  total  horse-power  in 
motors  for  this  imrpose  being  73,35(J;  the 
entire  plant,  including  the  new  coke  oven 
department,  uses  something  more  than  120,(KJ() 
h.p.  in  electric  motors  of  either  alternating 
or  direct  current  types. 

The  sheet  bar  mill  is  driven  by  a  6000 
h.p.,  HfiM  r.p.m.,  0600  volt,  three-phase,  25 
cycle,  slip  ring  type  induction  motor,  manu- 
factured and  installed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  this  motor  being  almost  an  exact 
duplicate  of  six  others  previously  installed. 
The  mill  has  eight  stands  of  tw^o  high  rolls 
which  are  connected  to  a  single  drive  shaft 


through  bevel  gears.     The  drive  shaft 
turn  connected  to  the  motor  shaft   througli 
a  flexible  coupling,  the  coupling  being  fur-] 
nishcd  as  a  part  of  the  motor  equipment. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  motor  with  the  drive  shafti 
and  gearing  arrangement ;  the  shafts  carrying:| 
the  gears  pass  through  the  wall  ifi| 
the  background  to  their  respective! 
roll  stands.      The  motor  is  of  thej 
same  massive    construction   as   the 
six  others  in  the  plant,  and  differs 
<mly  in   construction   by   having  a 
slightly  different  rotor  winding,  in 
that  this  winding  is  held   in  placi- 
against  the    action    of    centrifugal 
force  by   clamps,   instead   of    wire] 
bands    around    the    rotor    circum- 
ference outside  of  the  slots. 

in  the  rolling  operation   of  this 
mill,    the    work   demanded    of   the 
motor  is   continuous  in   character,. 
when    steel    is    in     the    rolls,    fori 
]jeriods  of  too  long  a  duration  tol 
make  a  flywheel  of  any   value  in] 
absorbing     portions    of    the    load  .I 
The  motors  of  this  same  rating  in' 
other   mills   throughout    the    plant 
have   a   very   large   flywheel   effectj 
in    their    revolving    elements;    this 
is  of  vast  assistance  in  the  sa\Tng| 
of     power,    as     the    work    is    of    an     inter-? 
mittent  nature,  the  steel  being  in  the  rolisl 
for  only  short  periods  at  a  time.     The  roiorj 
of  the  sheet  bar  mill  motor  was,  therefore, 
not  provided  with  the  hea\'y  steel  segmetit 
bolted  to  the  rotor  spokes  as  were  the  oih< 
motors;  but  provision  was  nevertheless  made* 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  rotor  to  admit 
the  addition  of  these  segments  at  any  futuriH 
time  if  found  necessary.     In  the  illustrauon] 
the   machined   surfaces  on  the  rotor  spoke:«l 
for  the  reception  uf  the  segments  can  readily j 
l)e  seen. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  primary  and  secondary! 
control    equipment     for     the     motor.      Thej 
incoming  6600  volt  line  can  be  seen  coming 
from   above    to    the    disconnecting   switche:^ 
directly  in  front  of  which  is  located  the  main 
line    motor-operated    Form   H*3    oil    s\^-itch- 
In   front    of   the   main   line   switch   are  the 
reversing  and  direct  current  switches,  whilf 
in   front  of  them  the   panel  containing  the* 
indicating     and    recording     instruments    w 
located ;    the   master    controller    is    located 
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directly  at  the  right  of  the  instrument  panel. 
On  the  extreme  right  in  front  are  the  second- 
ary^ contactors,  with  the  secondary  resistance 
in  the  background.  The  control  equipment 
is  located  about  eight  feet  tu  the 
left  of  the  motor,  the  motor  and 
control  being  in  the  same  room 
i-ntirely  separated  from  the  mill 
proper  by  a  brick  wall.  This 
arrangement  assists  in  bringing 
about  cleanliness,  and  keeps  the  mill 
operators  away  from  the  electrical 
equipment. 

The  motor  is  started  by  the 
electrical  attendant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rolling  ix^riod^  and  is 
allowed  to  run  continuously  at  con- 
stant speed  until  the  rolling  period 
is  over,  at  which  time  the  electrical 
attendant  shuts  it  down.  Direct 
current  at  250  volts  is  employed  in 
operating  the  control  equipment,  and 
also  for  providing  a  dynamic  brak- 
ing effect  on  the  revolving  element 
of  the  motor,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  to  a  stop  quickly  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  three  blades  of  the  disconnecting 
switch  are  operated  simultaneously  by  one 
hand  wheel  which  is  interlocked  with  the  oil 
switch  on  the  250  volt  direct  current  circuit 


d)Tiamic  braking  jjurposes;  this  precludes  the 
possibihty  of  getting  the  GOOO  volt  alternating 
current  system  and  the  250  volt  direct  current 
system    together.      Suitable    interlocks    also 
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id  such  a  manner  that  the  disconnecting 
switches  must  be  open  before  the  direct 
current  switch  can  be  closed  and  direct 
current  admitted  to  the  stator  winding  for 


Sheet  Bar  liiU,  Showing  Sight  Stands  o#  Rolls,  Steam  Ftyiii« 
Shear  and  Cro|>  Shear 

prevent  operating  the  reversing  switches 
while  the  main  line  oil  switch  is  closed;  the 
motor  normally  operates  in  one  direction 
and  is  only  reversed  in  emergencies. 

The  main  line  switch  is  auto- 
matic on  overloads,  and  also 
o]iens  automatically  in  the  event 
of  failure  of  alternating  or  direct 
current,  either  separately  or  simul* 
taneously. 

In  using  direct  current  for  ily- 
namic  braking,  a  predetennined 
resistance  is  placed  in  series  with  the 
stator  winding  to  limit  the  current  to 
ai>proximately  full  load  alternating 
current  value.  The  control  equip- 
ment is  extremely  simple  and 
entirely  fool  proof  and  can  be 
operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary 
intelligence. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  eight  stands  of 

rolls   in  the  mill   proper,  with   the 

steam  flying  shear  at  the  right  and 

the  crop  shear  at  the  left:      Steel  is 

served  to  these  rolls  from  the  billet 

mill   over  a  transfer  table  at   the 

extreme  left  of  the  illustration,  in 

pieces  4^4   in.   by    7? 2   in.   and   not   longer 

than  eighty  feet.     The  steel  first  parses  the 

crop   shear,  thence   through  eight   stands  of 

rolls,   being  rolled  down  to  ?s  in.  by  8  in.. 
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after  which  it  passes  through  the  steam  flying 
shear  where  it  is  cut  into  30  foot  lengths. 
It  then  passes  through  the  pinch  rolls  to  the 
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H 
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41 
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cooling  beds.  The  mill  is  capable  of  adjust- 
ment for  rolling  sheet  bars  up  to  1  ^^2  in.  thick 
if  desired. 

In  the  motor  room  (Fig.  1)  the  reductions 
from  the  drive  shaft  to  the  roll  shafts  are  as 
given  in  adjoining  table. 

The  pinions  and  gears  are  of  cast  steel 
with  cut  teeth. 

The  sheet  bar  mill  has  a  capacity  for 
rolling  approximately  120  tons  per  hour,  its 
product  being  sent  to  the  new  plant  of  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company, 
located  just  west  of,  and  adjacent  to  the 
Indiana  Steel  Company's  Works. 


THREE-PHASE  VECTOR  REPRESENTATION* 

By  L.  p.  Blume 


In  the  vector  representation  of  three-phase 
alternating  current  problems,  too  great 
emphasis  can  not   be  laid  upon  the   facts. 


Pig.   1 

first,  that  a  vector  completely  represents 
a  simple  alternating  quantity;  and  second, 
upon  the  applicability  of  Kirchhoff's  laws. 

In  applying  vectors  to  three-phase  problems 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  simple  vector 
with  its  arrow  and  the  conventional  mechan- 
ism of  rotation  does  not  completely  give  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  circuit.  There 
is  still  left  to  be  decided  the  positive  direction 
of  current  or  electromotive  force  for  which 
the  vector  stands.  For  example,  in  Fig.  1 
vector  OA  represents  to  a  certain  scale  the 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit  BC\  but  until 
it  is  decided  which  is  the  positive  direction 
of  flow  in  that  circuit,  the  representation  is 
not  complete.  An  arrow  placed  along  the 
circuit  is  useful  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
positive  flow.  Now,  when  the  projections 
of  the  vector  OA  on  the  vertical  axis  are 
positive,  the  current  flows  from  B  to  C, 
when  the  projection  of  the  vector  becomes 
negative,  the  current  is  flowing  from  C  to  B. 

*A  paper  presented  to  the  Pittsfield  Section.  A.I.E.E. 


In  ordinary  single-phase  problems,  no  con- 
fusion arises  by  neglecting  to  choose  the 
positive  directions,  but  in  all  polyphase 
problems,  the  failure  in  its  proper  selection 
for  every  part  of  the  circuit  will  lead  to 
confusion  in  the  vector  diagram,  and  conse- 
quently an  inability  to  use  it  for  a  complete 
solution  of  the  problems  in  hand. 

The  full  understanding  of  Kirchhoff's 
two  laws  will  also  go  a  great  way  towards 
simplifying  polyphase  vector  problems.  The 
first  law  states  that  the  vector  sum  of  all  the 
currents  flowing  towards  a  common  point 
equals  zero,  when  all  the  positive  directions 
are  taken  either  towards  or  away  from  that 
point.  For  example,  in  Fig.  2  there  are 
represented  four  current  carrying  wires  meet- 
ing at  O.  The  positive  directions,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  are  all  towards  0.  ICirchhoff's 
law,  s  7  =  O,  is  stated  vectorially  by  the  fact 
that  the  vectors  a,  6,  c  and  d,  when  their 


Fig.  2 

arrows  are  all  in  the  same  direction,  must 
form  a  closed  figure. 

Kirchhoff's   law  for   electromotive   forces 
states  that  in  any  closed  circuit,  irrespective  of 
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that  to  which  it  may  be  connected,  the  vector 
sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces,  including 
the  electromotive  forces  due  to  resistance  and 
inductance  is  equal  to  zero,  provided  the 
positive  values  are  all  taken  in  the  same 
direction.  For  example,  in  Fig.  3a,  circuit 
abed  has  electromotive  forces  between  the 
points  a  and  6,  b  and  r,  d  and  a.    The  positive 


are  given  in  Fig.  5.  In  the  three-phase  line 
represented  by  Fig.  5a  the  positive  directions 
of  current  are  all  towards  the  right,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  - 1 ,  B  and  C,  or  the  reverse. 
In  the  Y  circuit.  Fig.  5b,  the  positive  direc- 
tions are  either  all  towards  the  neutral  or  all 
away  from  it,  and  in  the  delta  circuit.  Fig.  5c, 
the  positive  directions  are  either  all  clockwise 


Pif .  3 

directions  given  by  the  arrows  in  the  circuit 
are  all  clockwise.  Then  KirchhofT's  law 
reqtiires  that  the  vectors  representing  the 
electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit  form  a 
closed  polygon  when  the  vector  arrows  are 
all  in  the  same  direction. 

In  three-phase  balanced  circuits  it  has 
become  conventional  to  represent  electro- 
motive forces  or  currents  by  either  of  two 
diagrams,  given  in  Fig.  4.  Fig.  4a  gives 
three  equal  vectors,  drawn  from  a  common 
point  O  and  spaced  120  deg.  apart,  with  the 
arrows  either  away  or  towards  the  common 
point.    Fig.  4b  consists  of  a  triangle  with  the 


Fig.  4 

arrows  either  all  clockwise  or  all  counter- 
clockwise. These  figures  equally  well  repre- 
sent balanced  three-phase  values;  but  it 
should  always  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when 
this  representation  is  used,  that  a  very 
definite  choice  of  signs  is  implied.     These 


Fig.  5 

or  all  counter-clockwise.  Any  other  choice 
than  those  given  will  involve  a  corresponding 
change  of  the  vector  diagram  if  the  same 
physical  fact  (balanced  three-phase  condi- 
tions) is  to  be  represented. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  proper 
choice  of  positive  directions  in  three-phase 
circuits,  the  examj)le  given  in  Fig.  6  of  the 
relation  between  line  and  phase  currents  of  a 
delta  connected  system  shows  how  the 
vector  relation  of  the  dilTerent  portions  of 
the  circuit  can  be  obtained.  The  three-phase 
currents  flowing  in  the  delta  circuit.  Fig.  Oa 
equal  and  120  dc^.  apart,  are  conventionally 
represented  by  the  three  vectors  a,  6,  c  in  the 
vector  diagram  Fig.  Ob,  together  with  the 
arrows  a,  b,  c  in  Fig.  Ga,  showing  the  positive 
directions.  Choosing  the  positive  direction 
for  the  line  currents,  as  extending  away  from 
the  delta,  there  is  obtained  from  Kirchhofl's 
law  the  condition  that  the  current  in  line  I 
is  the  vector  difference  of  currents  in  phases 
a  and  b.  Similarly  lines  II  and  III  will  carry 
currents  b-c  and  c-a,  respectively.  Referring 
to  the  vector  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
vector  difference  of  a  and  b  is  given  by  the 
vector  a-bj  which  is  the  side  of  the  triangle 
A  BC.  The  direction  of  this  vector  is  towards 
the  apex  -I.  In  the  same  manner  the  other 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  re])resent  the 
currents  in  lines  II  and  III,  and  the  directions 
are  such  as  to  make  all  the  vectors  forming 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  point  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  counter-clockwise.  It  can 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the  line  currents 
are  equal  to  the  vector  difference  of  the 
phase  currents  in  a  delta  system,  and  that 
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when  the  phase  currents  are  represented  by 
vectors  drawn  outward  from  a  common 
point  O,  the  line  currents  will  he  represented 
by  the  triangle  fonned  by  joining  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vectors. 

Similarly,  Fig.  7  shows  the  relation  between 
the  line  voltages  and  the  phase  voltages  of  a 
Y  connected  system.    The  vectors  a,  h  and  c 


a-b     I 


c-a, 


"^  B       h-c        C 


Fig.  6 

represent  the  three  voltages  between  neutral 
and  line  of  the  Y  connected  circuit  when  the 
positive  directions  are  all  away  from  the 
neutral  and  when  the  ]DOsitive  directions 
of  the  line  voltages  are  given  by  the  arrows 
I,  II  and  III.  Applying  Kirchhoflf's  law  of 
voltages  to  the  three  circuits,  the  voltage 
from  line  A  to  line  C  is  evidently  equal  to  the 
vector  difference  of  c  and  a,  c-a.  Similarly 
the  voltage  between  lines  B  and  .1  and  lines 
C  and  B  are  equal  to  a-h  and  h-c  respectively. 
From  the  vector  diagram  we  see  that  these 


reversed;  Fig.  8b  represents  by  means  of  the 
vectors  a,  h  and  c,  the  three  fltixes  in  one-half 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  core.  Since  the 
middle  winding  is  not  reversed  tbese  vectors 
will  hold  only  when  the  positive  directions 
in  the  central  portions  are  all  in  the  same 
direction,  as  given  in  Fig.  8a  by  the  arrows 
a,  h,  c. 

The  problem  is  to  find  the  amount  of  the 
flux  in  the  portions  d  and  e  of  the  magnetic 
circuit.  Assume  for  this  portion  of  the  core, 
the  positive  direction  given  in  Fig.  8a. 
By  the  application  of  Kirchhoff's  law  to  the 
junction  points,  we  obtain  the  vector  equa- 
tions fl  — ^  =  (/  and  ^  — c  =  c.  Applying  these 
equations  to  the  vector  diagram,  we  see  that 
vectors  d  and  e  are  displaced  30  deg.  from 
vectors  a  and  h  respectively,  and  are  equal  in 
value  to  1 .73  times  the  value  of  a.  Now,  take 
the  case  when  the  winding  of  the  middle  phase 
is  reversed.  It  is  evident  that  for  the  same 
vector  representation  (vectors  120  deg.  apart) 
the  positive  direction  of  the  flux  in  the  middle 
leg  will  have  to  be  reversed.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  9a  by  the  fact  that  now  arrow  h  is 
opposed  to  arrows  a  and  c.  Kirchhoff 's  law 
gives  the  vector  equations  a+6  =  rf  and 
—  (^+c)  =  e.  Applying  these  equations  to  the 
vector  diagram  it  follows  that  the  fluxes  in  the 
portions  d  and  e  of  the  magnetic  circuit  are 
represented  by  the  vectors  d  and  —  €?,  which 
are  60  deg.  displaced  in  phase  from  vectors 
d,  h  and  c  respectively,  and  equal  in  value 
to  them. 


c-a 


Jb'C 


Fig.  7 

vector  differences  are  given  by  the  sides  of  the 
triangles  fonned  by  joining  the  extremities 
of  the  vectors  a,  6,  c. 

No  better  example  of  the  aid  which  the 
proper  choice  of  positive  directions  give  to 
three-phase  problems  can  be  shown,  than 
that  of  the  flux  relations  in  three-phase  shell 
type  transformers.  Taking  first  the  case 
when  the  winding  on  the  middle  leg  is  not 


DHiQ 


^e 


a-b^cl 

a  b 

Pig.  8 

It  therefore  ap])ears  that  by  a  reversal 
of  the  winding  on  the  middle  phase  in  a  three- 
phase  shell  type  transformer  the  area  of  that 
part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  which  is  common 
to  two  phases  can  be  made  equal  to  that  of 
the  individual  phases  instead  of  1.73  times 
that  value. 
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Properties  of  Triangles 

Triangles  play  such  a  prominent  part  in 
three-phase  problems  that  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly helpful  to  know  some  of  their  general 
properties.  Of  greatest  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  lines  drawn  from  the  vertices 


t^t 


a 


Pig.  9 


of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
sides  intersect  in  a  common  point  and  this 
point  divides  the  three  medial  lines,  thus 
drawn,  each  into  two  parts  equal  to  J^  and  % 
of  their  total  lengths  respectively.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  10  the  medial  lines  of  the  triangle 
ABC  intersect  at  O  and  the  portions  0.4, 
OB  and  OC  are  each  %  of  the  lengths  of  the 
medial  Unes. 

For  convenience,  in  what  follows  the  lines 
OA^  OB  and  OC  will  be  called  the  medial 
lines  of  a  triangle  and  the  point  O  the  center. 

Another  property  of  triangles  which  is 
useful  in  three-phase  problems  is  seen  in  that 


Pig.   10 

the  medial  lines  OA,  OB  and  OC  will  form 
a  closed  triangle,  COD,  Fig.  10,  if  they  are 
shifted  to  the  positions  OD  and  CD,  parallel 
to  OA  and  OB  respectively. 
Proof 

From  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  OB,  inter- 
secting the  extension  of  OA  at  Z>. 


Draw  the  line  OE  parallel  to  AF. 
Angle  DOE  =  Angle  AOF 
Angle  OED  =  Angle  AFO 
.'.Triangle  ^ OF  =  triangle  ODE 
and  AO  =  OD 
CD  =  OB 


Fig.    11 

• 

And  moreover  the  medial  lines  are  the  only 
lines  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  common  point 
to  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  that  are  capable  of 
forming  a  closed  triangle.  For  taking  any 
other  point  O',  Fig.  1 1 ,  distant  a  from  O,  and 
attempting  to  construct  a  triangle  from  O'A 
O' B  and  O^C,  it  is  evident  bv  similar  triangle 
DD'  =  2  00'  and  parallel; 'CC'  =  3  00'  and 
parallel.  Hence,  when  a  three  sided  figure 
CO'D'C  is  formed  by  lines  parallel  and  equal 
to.  OM,  O'^,  O'C,  the  figure  is  open  by  an 
amount  CC  equal  to  .3  00'  and  parallel  to  it. 

If  from  a  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  12,  a  new 
triangle  is  formed  by  shifting  the  apex  B  to 
the  point  D,  thus  obtaining  ADC,  the  center 
O'  of  the  new  triangle  will  be  found  shifted 
with  respect  to  the  center  O  of  the  old 
triangle,  an  amount  equal  to  J^  the  shift  of 
the  apex  BD  and  parallel  in  direction:  For 
from  the  figure  we  have 

KO  ^EO'  ^00' 
EB     ED      BD 

In  handling  three-phase  vector  diagrams 
it  \vill  often  be  found  very  convenient,  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  diagram, 
to  make  one  vector  represent  more  than  one 
quantity.  Fig.  13  illustrates  how  this  may 
be  done.     The  diagram,  Fig.  13a,  represents 
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a  current  I  to  a  certain  scale,  say  one  inch 
=  10  amperes,  and  a  voltage  E  to  the  scale 
of  one  inch  =  50  volts;  with  a  phase  angle 
e  between  them. 

The  physical  values  can  be  equally  well 
represented  by  one  vector,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13b. 


In  this  the  current  is  represented  to  the  scale 
of  one  inch  =  10  amperes;  and  the  voltage 
to  a  scale  of  one  inch  =100  volts.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  for 
the  voltage  representation  the  vector  is 
displaced  by  an  angle  e.  The  use  of  this 
scheme  will  be  seen  in  its  application  to  the 
three-phase  problems  which  follow. 
Problem  1 

To  determine  the  division  of  load  between 
transformers  connected  delta  delta  one  trans- 
former ha\4ng  an  impedance  different  from 


6 

Sea/e  /*mt/Oi^m/9eres       Sca/e  /"^  /C amperes 

Sea/e  /  "=  /O^  rp/ts 
Kecfcr'  Z?/s/o/ace€/  »    ^  * 

Fig.   13 

the  other  two ;  assuming  balanced  three-phase 
load. 

By  applying  Kirchhoff's  laws  to  the  delta 
transformer  circuits,  Fig.  14,  we  have  for 
the  primary  side, 

s  Applied  volts  =  0 
and  for  the  secondary  (in  i^rimary  equivalent 
volts) 

2  Tenninal  volts  =  0 

By  subtracting  the  second  equation  from 
the  first  there  is  obtained 


which  means  that  the  three  vectors  represent- 
ing the  drops  in  the  respective  transformers 
must  form  a  closed  triangle. 

Fig.    15a  gives  the  vector  representation 
of  the  three  currents  /i  h  /a,  flowing  in  the 


Fig.  14 

transformers,  drawn  to  scale.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  are  arbitrarily  chosen  so  as  to 
be  unequal  and  not  120  deg.  apart. 

Fig.  156  gives  the  impedance  diagrams 
(in  ohms)  of  the  three  transformers  drawn 
to  scale,  having  the  resistance  components  in 
the  same  phase.  In  this  diagram  Z^,  and  Zi 
are  equal  while  Z\  is  larger,  having  greater 
resistance  and  greater  reactance  and  a 
different  phase  angle. 

Now,  as  explained  above,  Pig.  15a  can  be 
made  to  represent  impedance  voltage  drop 
also  by  using  another  scale  and  subjecting 
the  diagram  to  an  angular  displacement, 
provided  all  the  vectors  are  treated  alike. 
Thus,  the  vector  representing  the  current  /j 
can  also  be  made  to  represent  the  impedance 
/2Z2.  The  vectors  /i  and  1%  now  represent, 
by  this  new  scale,  the  products  /iZj  and  I^Z* 
respectively,  and  the  diagram  as  a  whole 
has  been  displaced  by  angle  e. 

In  the  same  way  the  impedance  diagram 
Fig.  15b  can  be  changed  to  a  voltage  drop 
diagram  by  the  use  of  a  new  scale.  In  thiis 
case  we  will  let  the  vector  Zi  also  represent 
the  product  liZ\.  The  whole  diagram  is 
correspondingly  changed,  Z2  representing  the 
product  /1Z2. 

Since  /1Z2  is  common  to  both  figures  the 
two  diagrams  can  be  joined  by  superimposing 
I  he  two  vectors  representing  /1Z2.  We  thus 
have  Fig.  IG,  in  which  we  have  changed  /jZj 
U)  /3Z3,  which  is  allowable  since  Zj  equals  Z3. 
In  this,  we  now  have  a  current  diagram  repre- 
senting the  three  currents  /i,  /j  and  /s  to  a 
certain  scale  and  a  voltage  diagram  represent- 
ing the  three  voltage  drops  /iZi,  /jZj  and 
/3Z3  to  a  certain  scale.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  voltage  vectors  are  displaced 
with  respect  to  the  current  vectors  by  an 
angle  e, 

Xow,  since  the  vector  sum  /iZi+/jZi+/|Zi 
=  0,  as  was  shown  above,  the  vectors  repres- 
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enting  these  values,  OD,  OC  and  OA ,  must  be 
capable  of  forming  a  closed  triangle,  or  in 
other  words,  they  are  the  medial  lines  of 
some  triangle.  Fig.  17  is  obtained  from 
Fig.  16  by  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
vectors,  thus  forming  the  triangle  ABC  and 


a 


6 


Pig.  15 


ADC,  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident, 
first,  that  the  point  O  is  the  intersection  of 
the  medial  lines  of  triangle  ADC\  and  second, 
that  O  is  distant  from  N,  the  intersection  of 
the  medial  lines  of  triangles  ABC,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  J^  BD  and  parallel  to  it. 

We  have  now  a  means  of  locating  the  point 
*V  for  any  particular  case  with  respect  to 
the  impedance  triangles,  and  of  constructing 
therefrom  the  triangle  ABC,  The  following 
geometrical    solution    will    now    be    evident. 


In  Fig.  17  the  right  triangle  0KB  represents 
the  impedance  triangle  of  the  two  similar 
transformers,  and  OGD  the  impedance  tri- 
angle of  the  third  transformer  drawn  to  the 
same  scale.  This  impedance  is  expressed  in 
equivalent  ohms  primary.  Draw  BD  and 
locate  point  N  so  that  ON  =  ]/i  BD  and 
parallel  to  it.  With  N  as  a  center  construct 
the  circle  ACB  and  the  inscribed  equalateral 
triangle  and  draw  OC  and  OB.  Then  OA, 
OB  and  OC  represent  the  phase  currents 
in  the  three  transformers,  both  in  magnitude 


and  in  phase  relation.    The  line  currents  are 
represented  by  AB,  BC  and  CA . 
Problem  2 

Another  problem  of  considerable  interest, 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  vector  solution, 
is  the  determination  of  the  exciting  current 


Fig.  17 

in  three-phase  core  type  transformers,  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  unsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  cores,  the  exciting  currents 
are  different  in  the  different  phases.  If  we 
neglect  the  higher  harmonics  these  currents 
can  be  readily  found  in  the  follo\\dng  manner. 
The  usual  arrangement  of  three-phase 
cores  is  given  in  Fig.  ISa.  A  glance  at  this 
figure  will  show  that  a  core  of  this  type 
consists  of  three  magnetic  paths,  the  dividing 
lines  of  which  are  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Taking  for  the  positive  directions  of 
fluxes  those  indicated  by  the  arrows,  by 
KirchholT's  law  the  vector  sum  of  these  fluxes 
equals  zero.  They  will  he  equal  and  120 
(leg.  apart,  if  the  impressed  electromotive 
forces  are  equal  and  120  deg.  apart.  The  vector 
diagram  of  these  fluxes  is  given  in  Fig.  ISb, 
where  0.1,  OB  and  OC  are  respectively  the 
fluxes  in  legs  .1 ,  B  and  C.  The  point  O  is  the 
intersection  of  the  medial  lines  of  triangle 
ABC.  Assume  that  the  cross  sections  are 
equal  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  an 
outside  leg  to  the  length  of  the  middle  leg  is  r. 
The  magnetomotive  force  required  for  each 
leg  can  be  readily  calculated.  It  will  lead 
the  flux  by  the  same  angle  in  each  case,  and 
since  its  value  \\411  be  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  path,  for  the  outside  leg  it  will 
therefore  be  r  times  as  great  as  for  the 
middle.    If  we  let  OA  and  OC  represent  the 
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magnetomotive  forces  required  by  the  two 
outside  legs,  with  the  understanding  that 
there  is  a  phase  displacement  between  them 
and    the    fluxes,    the    magnetomotive    force 


ODt 


Fig.    18 

required  for  the  middle  leg  will  be  represented 
by  the  vector  OD,  where   OD  is  equal  to 

OCX- 

r 

The    three-phase    core    consists    of    three 
complete  magnetic  circuits  AB,  BC  and  AC. 
The    total    magnetomotive    force    required 
in  each  circuit  is  therefore  the  vector  differ- 
ence of  two  of  the  individual  magnetomotive 
forces  described  above;  the  vector  differences 
being  required  instead  of  the  vector  sums, 
because    the    arrows    representing    positive 
direction  are  opposed  to  each  other.     The 
magnetomotive  forces  required  for  the  three 
circuits    are    therefore    represented    by    the 
sides  of  the  triangle  ADC,  where 
DA=OA-OD 
CD=OD-OC 
AC=OC-OA 

The  actual  current  flowing  in  each  phase 
can  now  be  determined  if  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  the  circuit  are  known. 
Thus  assuming  for  the  positive  direction 
of  ctirrents  that  which  will  produce  a  flux 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  Fig.  18a,  it  is 
evident  that  for  each  magnetic  circuit  the 
vector  difference  of  the  actual  exciting  ciu*- 
renls  must  be  proportional  to  DA,  CD  and 
AC  respectively.  A  scale  can  now  be  chosen 
so  that  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ADC  will 
represent  these  vector  differences.  Hence 
the  actual  exciting  current  for  the  separate 
phases  can  be  represented  by  lines  drawn 
from  vertices  A ,  D  and  C  to  a  common  point. 


The  location  of  this  point  will  depend  upon 
the  electrical  characteristics  of  the  windings. 

For  example,  the  simplest  case  is  that  of 
open  delta  excitation  in  which  the  current 
in  one  of  the  legs  is  zero.  Take  the  case 
with  zero  excitation  in  phase  A,  Evidently 
the  common  point  must  be  at  -4,  and  AD 
and  AC  are  the  values  of  the  exciting  ciurents 
in  the  other  two  phases. 

If  the  windings  are  connected  Y  then  the 
vector  sum  of  these  currents  must  be  zero 
and  the  common  point  must  be  located  at 
the  intersection  O'  of  the  medial  lines  of  the 
triangle  ADC.  From  the  properties  of 
triangles,  the  distance  0'  from  O  can  readily 
be  determined  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  magnetic  paths. 

If  the  windings  are  connected  delta,  the 
consideration  that  the  vector  sums  of  the 
two  impressed  electromotive  forces  and  the 
counter  electromotive  forces  equal  zero  neces- 
sitates that  the  vector  stmi  of  the  impedance 
drops  (open  circuit  impedance)  must  equal 
zero.  Assuming  that  the  ohmic  impedances 
of  the  three  legs  are  equal,  it  follows  that  the 
vector  sum  of  the  exciting  ciurents  must 
equal  zero.  This  result  is  the  same  as  was 
obtained  above  for  the  Y  connection. 

Hence,  it  may  be  concluded  that  for  all 
three-phase  excitations  the  value  of  the 
exciting  currents  per  phase  can  be  obtained 
from  the  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the  magnetic 
paths.  Letting  the  apparent  exciting  current 
in  the  middle  leg  be  /  (by  apparent  exciting 
current  is  meant  the  value  calculated  from 
the  magnetomotive  forces  in  the  middle  leg), 
then  for  the  outside  leg  it  will  be  rl;  the 
neutral  shift  will  be  J^(f— i)/,  and  the 
actual  exciting  ciurent  on  the  middle  leg 

or 

and  for  the  outside  legs  the  actual  exdting 
current  becomes 

}4I\/7r^+r+l  " 

The  phase  angle  0  of  the  exciting  current 
on  the  middle  phase  will  be  the  same  as 
that  obtained  with  similar  excitation  on 
single-phase  transformers. 

For  one  outside  phase,  this  angle  will  be 
increased,  and  for  the  other  outside  phase, 
decreased  by  the  angle  0A0\  which  is 

ono     ,,,,!     1.5\/y 
oU  —cos   — . ^ 

These  equations  are  obtained  directly  from 

FiK.  18. 
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AN  ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  COAL  DOCK 

DOCK  NO.   7  OF  THE  PITTSBURG  COAL  CO.,  RICE'S  POINT,  DULUTH.  MINN. 

By  R,  H.  McLain 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  modem  coal 
docks  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  that 
of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  at  Rice's  Point, 
Duluth,  Minn.  This  dock  is  used  during  the 
summer  to  unload  coal  from  boats  which 
have  brought  it  from  the  East.  The  coal 
is  loaded  on  cars  for  shipment  to  the  North- 
west,    About  one-half  of  the  coal  is  loaded 


bined  to  pi-ovide  facilities  for  handlinj^  coal 
that  were  not  dreamed  of  until  electricity 
entered  the  field  as  a  motive  power.  The 
fundamental  requirement  in  this  work,  from 
an  engineering  standpoint »  is  to  provide 
suitable  means  for  delivering  concentrated 
mechanical  forces  of  enormous  values  inter- 
mittently   at   points  scattered   over  a   large 


Fic».  1  and  2,     Coal  Bridge  Equipment  of  the  Pittsburi  Coal  Dock   Ai  Wharf  Co..    Rioe't   Point,    Duluth.    Minn. 

Thrv«   Bridget   Equipped  with    Three   225   H.P.   Hoist   Moton  and   Magnetic   Conifx>l,   Six  113  H.P. 

Rack   Motor*    and    Magnetic    Control,    and    Three    112    H.P.    Bridge    Moving 

Motors  with  Drum  Control.     AU  Motor*  Wound  foe  -440  Volta 


directly  into  cars,  the  remainder  being  stored 
on  the  dock  and  then  loaded  into  cars  for 
winter  shipment. 

The  coal  is  carried  from  place  to  place 
arotind  the  dock  in  huge  self-filling  buckets. 
The  highly  advanced  state  of  the  hoisting 
machinery  and  of  the  electrical  apparatus, 
by  which  this  bucket  is  handled,  have  corn- 


area.  This  requirement  has  b<.en  admirably 
met  by  installing  huge  hoisting  engines  to 
which  buckets  are  attached  on  trolley  cars. 
These  cars  are  installed  on  elevated  railways, 
and  these  elevated  railways  or  bridges  are 
so  installed  on  other  railways  that  the 
bridges,  as  a  whole»  can  move  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the  trolley 
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cars.  The  trolley  cars,  hoisting  engine,  and 
bridges  are  all  propelled  by  electric  motors. 
A  simple  electrical  transmission  system,  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  in  city  street-car  service, 
thus  makes  the  full  power  of  the  hoisting 
engines  readily  available  at  any  point  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  bridges. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  scheme  of  operation  of  a  coal  bridge 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  shop  crane.  However,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  coal  must  be  handled,  and 
the  vast  area  over  which  it  must  be  stored, 
introduces  problems  which  must  be  solved 
in  a  radically  different  manner  from  that 
of  the  shop  crane. 


being  added  another  single-span  bridge, 
equipped  with  crane  trolley  at  the  rear  of 
I  he  dock. 

There  are  three  man  trolleys,  each  equipped  | 
with  a  self-filling  grab  bucket,  having  a 
volume  of  230  cu.  yds.  and  a  capacity  of 
about  534  tons.  Each  of  these  bridge  cranes 
when  taking  coal  from  a  modem  10,000  ton 
boat,  having  hatches  spaced  12  ft.  centers, 
and  depositing  the  same  at  the  tenth  panel 
of  the  span  nearest  the  boat,  will  have  a 
capacity  of  about  26U  net  tons  per  hour  for 
the  entire  cargo.  When  handling  coal  from 
the  boat  to  the  center  of  the  second  or  middle 
span,  the  capacity  will  be  2UU  tons  per  hour 
for  the  entire  cargo  j  and  when  handling  coal 


Ptg.  3.     Nearer  View  of  Coal  BridKC 


A  general  view  of  the  dock  is  shown  in 
Figs.  I  and  2.  The  present  length  of  the  dock 
is  1250  ft.,  width  704  ft,,  and  the  depth  of  the 
coal  about  40  ft.  This  provides  a  storage 
capacity  for  about  825,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  This  area  is  covered  with  tracks  for 
carrying  a  three-span  bridge.  There  are 
three  double-span  bridges,  about  576  ft.  long, 
each  equipped  with  a  trolley,  next  to  the 
dock  face,  and  one  singlc-span  bridge  about 
.300  ft.  long,  at  the  rear  of  the  dock.  This 
single-span  bridge  can  be  aligned  with  any 
one  of  the  three  double-span  bridges  antl 
can  be  operated  with  them,  thus  making  a 
single  bridge  876  ft.  long.  This  single-span 
bridge  can  be  used  also  for  transferring  a 
trolley  car  from  one  double-span  to  another 
in  case  of  break  down*     There  is  at  present 


to  near  the  center  of  the  third  span,  the 
capacity  will  be  about  150  net  tons  per  hour 
for  the  entire  cargo.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  show  the  maximum  rate  at  which  one 
of  these  cranes  can  unload  coal,  because  in 
unloading  a  boat  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
wasted  in  cleaning  up ;  therefore,  when  taking 
coal  from  the  top  of  the  boat,  these  bridges 
can  operate  something  like  20  per  cent. 
faster  than  the  figures  given  above.  An 
idea  of  the  enormous  capacity  for  this  plant 
is  easily  obtained  when  it  is  realised  that  the 
three  bridges  working  simultaneously  on  a 
10,000  ton  boat,  and  when  depositing  coal  into 
hopper  at  the  front  of  the  bridge,  can  unload 
the  entire  cargo  in  about  twelve  hours. 

Each  of  the  double-span  bridges  is  pro- 
vided with  one  112  h.p.,  intermittent  rated, 
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variable  speed  induction  motor  for  propelling 
the  bridge  along  the  dock,  and  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  apron  which  extends  out 
over  the  boat.  The  single-span  bridge  is 
equipped  with  a  52  h,p,,  intermittent  rated, 
variable  speed  induction  motor  for  propelling 
the  bridge  along  the  dock.  When  the  single- 
span  bridge  is  coupled  to  one  of  the  double- 
span  bridges,  the  two  can  be  propelled  as 
one  bridge  under  the  control  of  one  controller. 
The  hoisting  engines  on  the  trolley  are 
equipped  with  one  225  h.p.,  intermittent 
rated,  variable  speed  induction  motor.  Each 
trolley  is  propelled  by  two  112  h.p.^  intermit- 
tent rated,  variable  speed  induction  motors. 
These  ratings  are  entirely  nominal  and  the 
motors  have  reserve  capacity  beyond  these 
values.  In  fact,  the  motors  were  chosen 
specifically  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturer's rating.  These  motors  arc  con- 
trolled  by  magnetically-operated  switches  or 
contactors  which  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  easily  handle  the  large  currents  to 
the  motor,  while  the  contactors  are  governed 
by  a  small  master-controller  in  the  hands  of 
the  operator. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
such  a  dock  and  of  operating  it  depends,  in 
its  last  analysis,  upon  the  relation  of  weight 
of  the  trolley  car  with  its  equipment  to  the 
weight  of  coal  carried  each  trip,  and  also 
to  the  speed  at  which  these  trips  are  made. 
Hence,  it  is  in  the  design  of  this  trolley  that 
the  greatest  demands  are  made  on  the 
ingenuity  and  the  experience  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Every  pound  must  be  taken  off 
the  trolley  that  possibly  can  be,  because  the 
weight  of  the  whole  bridge  structure  is 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
trolley,  and  also  because  the  power  cnnsumii- 
tion  varies  almost  directly  with  the  weight 
which  must  be  moved.  The  two  most 
essential  things  on  the  trolley  are  the  coal 
bticket  and  the  electrieai  equipment;  the 
remainder  of  the  trolley  may  be  said  to  be 
built  to  support  these  parts.  The  motors  in 
this  case  are  of  a  well  ventilated  type  and 
have  a  skeleton  frame;  this  is  all  conducive 
to  lightness.  However,  in  the  matter  of 
trimming  weight,  experience  is  the  only  safe 
guide. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  handling 
bituminous  coal,  this  company  has  an  anthra- 
cite  house  which  is  capable  of  storing  <>I>,OUO 
tons  of  coal,  and  which  contains  elevators, 


screens,  conveyors,  etc.  for  handling  this 
coal  at  the  rate  of  150  tons  piT  hour,  (.'oal 
for  the  anthracite  house  is  unloaded  from 
the  boats  by  the  bridges,  and  is  dumped  into 
a  tunnel  throiigh  which  it  is  drawn  by  a 
screw-conveyor  into  the  house.  The  screens, 
convevors,     elevators,     etc.     in     this     house 


Fie.  4.     Interior  of  Substation  Showinf  2S0  Kw.,  11200-480 
Volt  Tnnsfonner  and  Switchboard 


require  a  total  of  ten  induction  motors  of 
the  squirrel  cage  type  whose  combined  rating 
is  l2:iV2  h.p. 

Electric  power  for  this  dock  is  furnished 
by  the  Great  Northern  Power  Co.  at  1  ♦3,200 
volts,  25  cycle,  3-phase.  This  power  is 
transmitted  underground  to  a  small  sub- 
station located  at  one  comer  of  the  dock. 
This  substation,  inside  view  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig,  4,  contains  three  250  kw\ 
transformers  for  reducing  the  potential  to 
480  volts,  The  substation  also  contains  a 
modem  equipment  of  electrolytic  lightning 
arresters,  and  a  swTtchboard,  which  contains 
an  automatic  oil-switch «  an  ammeter,  a 
voltmeter,  an  integrating  and  a  graphic 
recording  wattmeter,  for  supplpng  power  to 
the  three  bridges,  as  well  as  a  small  separate 
panel  for  supplying  power  to  the  anthracite 
house.  The  bridges  and  the  hoisting  ma- 
chinery for  this  dock  were  built  by  the 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  SWITCHBOARD  SPECIALISTS 


The  pronounced  suceess  whieh  General 
Electric  Company  switchboards  have  achieved 
in  service  may  be  in  great  part  attributed 
to  the  close  co-operation  which  exists  between 
the  factory  designing  engineers  and  the 
smtehboard  specialists  maintained  by  the 
General    Electric    Company    at    its    various 


I.     M.    Cuahing,    Botton;    C.    C, 


Front    Row.     Left    to    Riffht 

G.  R.  Langlcy,  Pcterboro.  CaiK;    O   B.  RincharcC  Ft.  Wayne  Works 


Adams,  Chicago; 
HE.  Harknens, 
Cincinnati.  Second  Row:  A.  B.  Lawrence.  G.  A  Elder,  E.  B.  Merriam,  Schenectady; 
P.  E.  Hauae,  Sprague  Works l  J.  J-  GafTcy*  Schenectady;  H.  M.  Sliter.  New  York; 
D,  S.  Morgan,  Schenectady.  Third  Row;  E,  H.  TifTany,  New  York;  H.  L.  Smith, 
Schenectady;  G  O.  Bason,  New  York;  F.  W,  Pater»on,  San  Francisco;  H  H  Bodge, 
Boston;  J.  J.  Kline,  Ft.  Wayne  Works;  W.  H,  Hcin«,  Chicago;  Saul  Lavine,  Pittsburg 


of  these   divisions  of 
dependent    on     and 


responsible    for 
design,    quality 


the 
and 


district  offices.  Each 
activity  is  mutually 
assisted  by  the  other. 

The    engineers    are 
apparatus    itself*    its 

behavitjiir  under  actual  working  conditions, 
while  the  specialists  concern  themselves  with 
its  proper  application.  They  see  that  its 
selection  and  arrangement  are  such  as  to 
secure  the  needed  results  for  the  least  outlay 
to  the  purchaser.  The  specialist  must 
therefore  be  well  informed,  he  must  be  able 
to  discover  the  essential  points  on  any 
switchboard  situation  from  an  analysis  of  the 
known  factors  or  conditions,  to  recomiiicnd 
to  the  prospective  purchaser  just  %vhat  is 
needed  to  meet  his  rc^quiremcnts,  or  to  lend 
valuable  assistance  to  his  engineer. 

This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the 
smtchboard,  since  in  its  make-up  there 
enter    so    many    appliances    and    so    many 


diversified  uses.  Features  of  safety,  con- 
venience and  economy  must  all  have  reason- 
able consideration  J  and  in  large  developments 
particularly  it  may  be  necessary  to  exercise 
an  unusual  degree  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity 
to  obtain  the  best  selection  and  arrangement 
of  apparatus  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  instal- 
lation.  Meter  and  instrument 
combinations,  bus  arrange* 
ments,  sizes  of  oil  switches^ 
instantaneous  or  time  limit 
operation  of  relays,  etc.,  may 
all  need  expert  consideration. 
To  accomplish  as  much  as 
possible  along  these  lines,  the 
second  annual  meeting  of 
switchboard  specialists  of  the 
General  Electric  Company 
was  held  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  September  llth  to 
14th  inclusive,  and  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  September  15th  and 
Kith.  The  specialists  came 
direct  from  the  problems  that 
have  been  presented  to  thera 
for  solution  during  the  year» 
with  recollections  of  various 
difficulties  that  had  arisen  and 
had  been  overcome.  They 
reported  on  the  trend  of  new 
developments,  how  the  vari- 
ous switchboard  appliances 
had  been  behaving  in  actual 
service,  and  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  detail  to  explain  how 
the  purchaser  couJd  best  be 
taken  care  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  last  was  the  real  reason  for  the  meet- 
ing and  the  dominant  note  of  every  session. 
The  main  question  was,  *'How  can  we  most 
benefit  the  purchaser;  how  can  we  find  out 
his  needs  and  meet  them?" 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  morning  sessions 
w^re  devoted  to  shop  trips  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  factory  engineers,  in  course  of  which, 
new  apparatus  was  described  in  detail. 
The  afternoons  were  spent  in  discussions  of 
this  apparatus,  as  to  wiiat  new  appliances 
should  be  placed  in  production,  and  in 
answering  questions  which  had  been  handed 
in  in  advance  or  were  raised  during  the 
meeting.  The  free  interchange  of  ideas, 
the  informal  discussion  of  switchboard  prob- 
lems by  specialists  from  all  over  the  country . 
and  the  diiTerent  points  of  v4ew  presented, 
undoubtedly  were  of  great  benefit  to  alt 
concerned  and  helped  to  gain  the  desired 
end. 
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By  r,  I).  Wagoner,  President,  General  Vehicle  Company 


The  rapid  expansion  of  the  gasolene  pleas- 
ure ear  business  has  overshadowed  that  of 
the  electrical  pleasure  car,  and  still  more  so 
the  growth  of  the  electric  vehicle  industry. 
The  number  of  plants  efficiently  equipped  to 
manufacttire  electric  motor-driven  trucks  and 
wagons  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  immense  pleasure  car  plants,  also 
making  trucks,  which  dot  the  continenU 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore  that  many 
should  think  of  the  electric  in  the  future  tense, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  much  in 
the  present.  It  is  not  waiting  to  arrive;  it 
is  decidedly  **here"  and  has  been  "here" 
for  some  time. 

It  is  nattiral  that  when  the  owner  of  a  fine 
louring  car  begins  to  take  interest  in  the 
motor  truck  proposition  he  should  think  in 
terms  of  the  car  which  has  given  him  so  much 
enjoyment.  At  first  he  will  make  little 
distinction  between  the  pleasure  car  and  the 
business  car,— between  luxury  and  utility. 
To  spin  over  the  boulevard  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  cushioned  on  pneumatic  tires  is  one 
thing;  to  haul  freight  at  a  profit  by  means 
of  a  5-ton  truck  is  another.  This  is  a  ]x>inl 
many  shrewd  business  men  at  first  overlook. 

Il  was  not  to  be  exi>ected  that  the  electric 
vehicle  would  jump  into  instant  popularity, 
in  \new  of  the  wider  knowledge  respecting 
the  gasolene  car,  and  in  view  too  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  battery- 
driven  vehicle  has  labored  in  the  past;  but 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  this  article  thai 
the  electric  is  at  the  present  time  a  recognized 
succh:*ss  both  as  regards  sales  and  efficiency — 
the  word  ** efficiency*'  comprehending  such 
items  as  economy  of  delive^>^,  low  cost  of 
maintenance  and  long  life. 

Magnitude  of  the  Industry 

About  7,500,000  people  receive  their  sup- 
port  from  the  automobile  industry  of  the 
United  States,  the  pleasure  car  industry,  of 
course,  consuming  the  bulk  of  this  employment. 
The  total  value  of  electric  pleasure  vehicles 
in  this  country  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
$42,(»00,OOO,  and  of  electrical  commercial 
vehicles  $11,000,000.  Figures  for  HHO  and 
1911  are  not  at  this  time  available  in  complete 
and  accurate  form;  but  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Census  we  know  that  in  1900  there 
were  manufactured  in  this  countr>%  inclusive 


of  electric  pleasure  cars,  l{,{u^U  electric  vehi- 
cles, having  a  value  of  $0,504,500,  This  was 
an  increase  of  1 6*3  per  cent,  over  1004,  and 


•In    thi«    article   the   term 
commercial  vehicle*  only. 


Eleclnc  Vehicle"  U  applied    to 


Fi«,  I.      Intcnoi-  of  General  Vehicle  Company'f  Plant 

judging  from  fjrescnt  indications  the  current 
year  will  lead  1010  by  over  50  per  cent, 
increase;  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
industry,  while  still  in  its  infancy,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wonderful  ix^ssibilities 
before  it,  is  growing  rapidly  and  has  already 
reached  large  proportions.  The  General 
Vehicle  Co,  did  425  per  cent,  more  business  in 
101 0  than  in  lOOS,  45  per  cent,  more  in  1910 
than  in  100!),  and  to  date  (August  1,  1911) 
our  increase  over  last  year  has  been  54  per 
cent.,  or  a  160  per  cent,  increase  over  1909, 
and  900  per  cent,  over  1908. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  convincing 
phases  of  the  electric  vehicle  industry,  as  I 
see  it,  is  the  large  percentage  of  re-orders 
received  from  those  customers  who  have 
proved  the  value  of  this  modem  method  of 
tnicking  and  delivery.  This  condition  is 
brought  out  emphatically  by  the  large  fleets 
operated  by  those  who  have  been  convinced 
of  the  electric^s  superiority.  For  example, 
nine  New  York  mercantile  houses  own  and 
operate  between  them  no  fewer  than  252 
electric  vehicles,  or  an  average  of  28  each. 
Eight  prominent  brewers  operate  195,  or  an 
average  of  24.3,  and  these  are  practically  all 
heavy  trucks,  distributed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Missouri  as  well  as  in  Greater  New  York. 
Two  Express  Companies  divide  nearly  250 
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electrics  between  them,  while  nine  electric 
light  companies  operate  221  of  these  vehicles. 
The  General  Vehicle  Com]>any  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  electric  commercial  vehicles 
in  the  world,  having  more  such  vehicles  in 
actual  service  than  all  other  makes  of  elec- 


Fis^  2. 


Brewery  Truck  BuiJt  in  1**01,  Still 
in  Regular  Service 


tries  coml>incd,  "  iMary  Ann,"  the  pioneer 
of  the  G.  V,  fleet,  built  by  our  predecessor 
company  in  IMOI,  is  still  doing  good  work 
for  the  Central  Brewing  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  provides  a  good  example  of  the  durability 
and  long  life  of  the  electric  vehicle.  This 
was  the  first  motor  Ijrewery  truck  in  America. 
**Mary  Ann's"'  capacity  is  three  tons,  her 
average  daily  mileage  is  still  22  miles»  and  the 
expense  of  mechanical  repairs  and  renewals 
has  been,  in  a  nine  years'  average,  less  than 
$100.00  per  annum.  These  figures  arc  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  very  exaggerated 
annual  depreciation  allowances  which  one 
constantly  sees  applied  to  the  electric  vehicle. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  this 
company  has  in  the  service  of  the  brewing 
industry  alone  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
electric  trucks.  In  addition  the  electric 
vehicle  is  represented  in  over  100  different 
lines  of  trade,  the  breweries,  department 
stores,  express  companies  and  electric  light 
companies  leading  in  the  number  of  cars  in 
service  at  the  present  time.  The  vehicle  has 
entered  the  textile  field,  the  coal  and  coke 
business,  the  dressed  meat  trade,  hay  and 
grain,  and  wholesale  grocery  deliveries,  etc.; 
while  Gutter.son  and  Gould  of  LawTence, 
Mass.,  have  a  3?2-to^  truck  which  does 
nothing  but  haul  junk.     Electrics   are   well 


represented  in  the  (jovemment  service.  The 
War  Department  (Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs) ^ 
for  example,  uses  1 9  of  our  vehicles  in  trans- 
porting stores,  distilled  water,  ice,  etc.  in  the 
Philipjjines.  Only  recently  we  received  an 
order  for  twelve  trucks  for  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  these  will  be 
distributed  to  the  various  naval  stations 
throughout  the  countr>%  one  truck  going 
to  the  Island  of  Guam.  This  makes  about 
forty  electric  vehicles  in  the  service  of  the 
various  U.  S.  Departments,  We  have  trucks 
also  in  Rio  De  Janeiro,  in  the  service 
of  the  Rio  De  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and 
Power  Co.  The  list  of  electric  ambulances, 
mail  wagons,  bank  wagons  and  furniture 
vans  is  steadily  growing;  and  I  should  not 
neglect  to  mention  the  electric  winch 
trucks,  pumping  wagons,  railway  emergency 
and  tower  wagons,  in  the  service  of  the 
diflercnt  manufacturers  and  electric  lighting 
and  railway  companies,  many  of  which  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  the  reader. 

Supreme  in  its  Field 

Within  the  sphere  of  its  proper  appUcaiion 
the  electric  vehicle  is  the  cheapest  known 
means  for  merchandise  transportation. 

One  condition  w^iich  has  assisted  in  defining 
the  respective  territories  of  the  electric  and 
the  gasolene  motor  truck  has  been  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  strong  points  of  these  two 
types  of  vehicles.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
''competitors/'  because  in  the  broadest  sense 
there  is  little  or  no  competition  between 
them.  Dividing  the  w^ork  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  delivery,  transfers  and  long  hauls,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  absolute  satis- 
faction of  large  users  of  motor  trucks,  that 
in  delivery  and  in  much  of  the  transfer  work, 
the  electric  is  most  efficient,  while  in  the 
longer  hauls  the  gasolene  has  found  its  best 
field.  The  economic  field  of  the  electric  is 
largely  in  the  city  proper »  and  here  it  can 
handle  practically  85  |xt  cent,  of  deliveries. 
Hauls  exceeding  50  miles  per  day  are  usually 
in  the  economic  field  of  the  gasolene;  but  in  , 
order  to  make  the  gasolene-driven  car  pay  di\i- 
dends  o\"er  horses  and  electrics  even  in  this 
field,  the  first  stop  should  be  beyond  the  15 
mile  limit. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  bulk  of  trans* 
fer  work  can  be  done  economically  with 
electrics  exclusively.  The  Grecnhut-Siegel* 
Cooper  Company,  of  New  York,  make 
deliveries  to  Long  Island  towns  and  to] 
Harlem  and  New  Jersey  points  with  three 
:i;2't^n    trucks,     getting     from     75     to    80 1 
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miles  a  day  out  of  each  car  by  using  the 
underslung  battery.  A  truck  will  go  from 
their  ISth  Street  store  to,  for  instance, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island  and  return ^  a  distance 
of  24  miles;  then  perhaps  to  Harlem,  six 
miles  farther,  and  return  to  the  garage  where 
another  battery  may  be  installed.  This 
fresh  battery  can  be  substituted  in  five  to 
ten  minutes^  after  which  the  truck  is  put  on 
the  route  again,  and  the  former  battery 
placed  on  charge.  The  trip  to  Cranford, 
New  Jersey,  and  return,  a  total  distance  of 
39  mUes,  is  made  regularly  every  afternoon 
by  one  of  these  trucks;  and  the  same  truck 
has  in  many  instances  made  a  good  long  trip 
before  noon  with  its  first  batter>'  for  the 
day. 

The  mutual  division  of  territory  between 
the  two  types  of  motive  po%ver  to  which  I 
have  referred,  when  accepted,  as  it  is  begin- 
ning to  he  J  by  all  motor  truck  manufacttirers, 


the  same  problein  tt>  solve  are  rapidly  falling 
in  line. 

Development  and  Standardization 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  history  of 
the  electric,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 


Fig.  4.      Delivery  Truck 


Fig.  3.      Tower  Wagoci 

will  eventually  be  very  helpful  m  increasing 
the  sales  of  both  types  of  vehicles,  as  firms 
having  both  long  and  short  hauls  can  use 
both  types  to  advantage  and  get  the  most 
out  of  each  class.  Several  department  stores 
in  New  York  are  already  doing  this,  using 
the  electric  for  short-haul  and  frequent-stop 
deliveries,  and  the  gasolene  for  long  hauls 
with  few  stops.     Other  lines  of  trade  having 


out  that  most  of  the  electric  vehicles  built 
prior  to  1008  were  equipped  with  two  motore 
and  storage  batteries  having  an  average 
capacity  of  7  watthours  per  pound  as 
the  power  plant,  and  with  plain  bearings 
in  motors  and  road  wheels.  A  great  in- 
crease in  the  radius  of  action  of  the  electric 
has  since  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  anti- 
friction bearings  throughout,  and  a  more 
efficient  power  plant  consisting  of  a  single 
motor  and  batteries  of  liigher  capacity, 
averaging  11  watthours  per  pound.  25  to 
35  miles  was  considered  a  good  day's  work 
for  the  former  wagons,  while  45  to  60  is 
now  obtainable. 

Further  than  this,  the  electric  vehicle  has 
profited  by  the  same  improvements  in  mate- 
rial and  design  which  have  aided  the  auto- 
mobile industry  at  large,  and  these,  with  a 
more  efficient  power  plant,  have  contributed 
toward  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  operation.  Better  spring  suspension,  for 
example,  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  tires 
and  all  other  points  of  wear  and  tear. 

The  electric  vehicle  of  today  is  lighter, 
faster,  under  better  control,  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  that  of  several  years  ago,  and 
is  capable  of  doing  a  full  day*s  work  on  one 
charge  of  the  storage  battery*  It  can  be 
substituted  for  horses  with  every  assurance 
of  saving  money  for  the  purchaser,  and  is 
more  dependable  than  vehicles  propelled  by 
any  ether  power.  It  has  been  standardized 
consistently  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of 
design    in    all     sizes.      While     efforts     are 
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constantly  made  to  improve  the  product, 
changes  of  detail  are  usually  made  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  affect  the  inter- 
changeability   of  repair   parts.     One   of  the 


Fig,  5.      Wmch  Equipped  Truck 

characteristic  features  of  the  design  is  the 
accessibility  of  all  parts  and  the  absence  of 
complication.  The  various  parts  are  not 
intermixed  in  such  a  way  that  injury  to  one 
could  disarrange  another;  the  controller  is 
not  built  up  with  the  steering  gear,  nor  is 
the  motor  built  into  the  axle  or  wheels.     All 


parts  are  separated  for  convenience  in 
or  replacement,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  part 
on  the  vehicle  which  may  not  be  replaced  by 
ordinary  labor  in  a  few  hours  at  the  most. 

Some  Interesting  Data 

The  following  tabulation  presents  impor- 
tant data,  showing  the  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  the  1911  one-thousand- 
pound  vehicle  over  previous  designs.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  relative  improvement 
has  lx*en  made  on  the  other  standard  sizes. 

It  w411  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
battery  in  the  1006  wagon  was  required  to 
discharge  at  a  three-hour  rate,  whereas  in 
the  1911  wagon  it  is  discharged  at  a  six-hour 
rate;  and  that  the  1906  wagon  could  barely 
nm  *A0  miles  on  one  charge,  whereas  the  19  U 
wagon  can  run  4r>,  which  is  the  guarantee, 
and  under  ideal  conditions  72  miles.  The 
saving  in  weight  has  been  accomplished 
chiefly  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  motor, 
simplified  transmission,  lighter  battery  and 
high-class  steel,  and  not  by  sacrificing 
strength  in  the  running  gear  or  body. 

The  refinement  of  motor  and  control  con- 
struction; the  reduction  of  friction  to  a 
minimum;  the  improved  mechanical  design 
minimizing  maintenance  expense;  the  im» 
proved  storage  battery  resulting  in  greatly 
increased  capacity,  longer  life  and  reduced 
renewal  expense;  combined  with  intelligent 
selling  and  intelligent  operation,  have  made 
the  electric  commercial  vehicle  an  economic 
success. 


COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  1000  LB.  WAGONS 


Weight  of  wagon  complete  (approx.)       .  . 

Weight  of  battery        .  . 

Capacity  of  battery,  ampere-hours 

Capacity  of  battery,  kilowatt-hours 

Ampere-hours  per  pound    . 

Kilowatt-hours  per  pound  .... 

Current  required  to  run  loaded  wagon  on  level,  amperes 

Speed  of  wagon  on  levels  miles  per  hour 

Battery  discharged  in  hour;; 

Mileage  possible  on  one  charge  .         .  . 

Life  of  battery  in  miles  (approx.)     ... 

Maximum  renewals  required,  guaranteed  in  New  York 

for  iJ.'l,000  miles  or  3  years 
Cost  of  eaeh  battery  renewal 
Flushing  with  water,  times  per  annum    ... 


Vehicle  and  Battery 

Vehicle  and  Battery 

— < 

Per  Ceot.  fl 

igoe 

19U 

Change    f 

4500 

3500 

-22 

1400 

1255 

-10 

112 

138 

-1-23 

9.2 

12.1 

+32 

.08 

.11 

-f38 

.00656 

.00965 

-f47 

35 

23 

-34 

10 

12 

+20 

3 

6 

+  100 

30 

72 

+  140 

7000 

llOOO 

+  57 

3 

$287. 

$187. 

-a5 

100 

25 

-75     m 
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By  R.  H.  Rogers 


There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  useful  applications  of 
electricity.  A  careful  study  of  freight  hand- 
ling with  particular  reference  to  packages 
and  material  not  of  a  free 
flowing  nature,  reveals  a  fer- 
tile and  practically  unculti- 
vated field  for  the  useful 
extension  of  electric  power. 
Marvx4ous  reductions  have 
been  made  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  cost  of 
handling  free  flowing  bulk 
freight  by  means  of  electri- 
cally operated  machinery. 
On  the  other  hand ,  the  method 
of  handling  package  freight, 
as  such,  and  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  materials  in  our 
factories  that  are  being 
changed  from  one  kind  of 
freight  to  another,  is  still  in 
most  cases  a  prolific  source 
of  high  labor  cost. 

This  line  of  work  presents 
almost  as  many  phases  as  it 
does  kinds  of  material  to  be 
handled,  its  problems  are 
intricate  and  its  needs  are 
varied  and  urgent;  but  the 
returns  arc  sure  and  liberaL 

To  meet  as  many  of  the  demands  of  this 
traffic  as  possible  and  to  accomplish  the 
desired  ends  \nth  economy  and  rapidity  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  devised  a 
battery  truck  crane.  This  machine  is  de- 
signed to  lift,  carr\^  and  pull,  and  in  one, 
two  or  all  of  these  functions  is  found  the 
most  practical  solution  of  almost  every  prob- 
lem  in    the   handling   of   package   materiaL 

The  battery  truck  crane,  as  may  be  noted 
from  the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article,  is  a  neat  and  efficient  looking  combi- 
nation of  hoistt  crane  and  vehicle,  all  of 
stable  design  and  conveniently  arranged. 
The  vehicle  is  a  one  ton  storage  battery 
truck  made  ver>'  short  and  having  the  battery 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  frame  at  the  rear 
end.  This  places  the  greatest  weight  over 
the  traction  wheels  and  makes  a  satisfactory" 
counterweight  for  the  crane.  The  wheels 
are  made  smaller  than  normal,  and  a  greater 
speed  reduction  to  the  drive  wheels  is  em- 
ployed to  insure  a  high  drawbar  pull  when 


used  as  a  "tractor.**  The  springs  under  the 
front  end  are  of  double  strength  to  bear  the 
overhung  weights  handled  by  the  crane.  The 
battery,    motor   and    controller   are    of    the 


B«ttcry  Truck  Crane  L.oadiiig  Frei|til  Car 

Standard  type,  and  as  a  vehicle  the  handling 
presents  no  new  features  except  the  small 
radius  in  which  the  machine  can  be  turned. 

A  crane  arranged  to  swing  ISO  deg,  is 
mounted  on  the  extreme  front  of  the  vehicle  and 
is  su]>ported  near  the  upper  end  by  a  pivoted 
**A"  frame  and  guy  rods  and  at  the  bottom 
by  a  large  ball  and  socket  joint  which  allows 
some    desirable    flexibility  without    binding. 

The  crane  is  equip pt^d  with  special  attach- 
ments to  suit  the  character  of  the  work 
contemplated.  These  consist  of  rope  and 
chain  slings,  barrel  tongs,  bale  grapples,  box 
hooks,  snatch  blocks  and  small  tools.  For 
very  special  work  other  equipments  are 
designed  and  built  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  height  of  the  crane  can  be  made  to 
suit  local  conditions,  or  several  booms  of 
dilTercnt  lengths  can  be  used. 

The  electric  hoist  consists  of  a  compact 
weatherproof  motor,  a  controller,  gears  and 
a  drum  combined  in  one  imit,  capable  of 
lifting    one    ton    twenty    feet    per    minute. 
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It  handles  thirty  feci  of  hoisting  cable  and 
takes  its  current  from  the  vehicle  battery. 
The  hoist  is  securely  bolted  to  the  vehicle 
frame  at  the  foot  of  the  crane,  the  cable  pass- 
ing up  through  the  hollow  top  pivot,  over 
the  sheaves,  and  endinpj  in  a  swivelcd  hook. 


Tourmg  Trail ent  Loadtd  with  Raw  Cotton 

When  loads  of  a  half  ton  or  less  are  handled 
the  pulley  is  remo\^ed  and  the  swiveled  hook 
used  direct.  With  loads  of  over  one-half 
ton  the  pulley  is  put  on  and  the  cable  end 
hooked  to  a  shackle,  leaving  the  pulley 
hook  to  carry  the  heavy  loads.  The  hoist 
controller  handle  is  connected  to  a  lever 
convenient  for  the  operator,  who  pulls  to 
raise,  pushes  to  lower,  and  lets  go  to  stop 
at  any  point,  for  the  lever  goes  to  the  central 
(off)  position  if  released.  The  hoist  contains » 
besides  the  automatic  holding  brake »  a  load 
brake  which  prevents  excessive  speeds  when 
lowering.  Lubrication  is  obtained  from  com- 
pression grease  cups  where ^^er  needed. 

All  of  these  practically  standard  and 
well  known  components  are  welded  into  a 
w^ell  balanced  and  convenient  machine,  easy 
to  operate  and  maintain.  So  much  for  the 
bare  details  of  the  machine  itself:  its  appli- 
cations are  more  interesting. 

The  time,  money  and  space  saving  appli- 
cations of  the  battery  truck  crane  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  hoisting, 
hoisting    and    carrying    on    the    hook,    and 


towing   trailers.     The   manner  of  using  the 
machine  is  detailed  in   the   following   para- 
graphs; 
Hoisting 

Where  material  which  may  be  subdi\'ided 
into  parcels  of  one  ton  or  under  has  to  be 
moved  through  a  vertical 
distance  of  ten  feet  or  less 
and  deposited  within  a  six 
or  eight  foot  radius,  the 
machine  is  brought  to  an 
advantageous  position,  the 
brakes  set,  and  the  hoist  put 
into  operation.  The  boom 
swings  back  and  forth 
between  the  picking  up  and 
depositing  points  with  each 
load.  In  this  way  box  cars, 
gondola  cars,  wagons,  power 
trucks,  trailers  and  lighters 
are  loaded  wnth  material  or 
imloaded. 

By  its  use  -^60  castings 
aggregating  65,000  lb.  have 
been  removed  from  a  gondola 
car  in  five  hours.  This  gave 
an  average  of  L2  lifts  per 
mimitc,  the  limit  being  the 
speed  vnih  wiiich  slings  could 
be  attached  to  the  castings 
by  two  men.  A  box  car  was 
loaded  with  sixtjr^four  800 
lb.  barrels  of  plumbago 
in  twenty-five  minutes  and  four  cars  were 
loaded  in  two  and  one-half  hours,  including 
the  time  reqtiired  to  spot  the  cars.  This 
work  averaged  two  barrels  per  minute, 
hoisted  nearly  fwe  feet  and  swung  well 
inside  the  cars. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  not  only  was 
the  usual  lime  greatly  reduced,   but  fewer 
men  were  required,  thereby  making  a  double 
gain. 
Hoisting  and  CarryifiB  on  Hook 

In  this  class  of  work  the  vehicle  plays  a 
prominent  part  by  extending  the  radius  of 
action  to  sixty  miles  if  necessary.  When 
material  in  large  or  small  quantities  has  to 
be  moved  less  than  four  hundred  feet  or 
in  small  quantities  to  any  distance,  the 
article  is  lifted  by  the  hook,  the  vehicle 
started  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
article  is  placed  exactly  wdiere  wanted— on 
the  floor,  in  a  high  pile,  or  on  a  rack  as  may 
be  required.  The  short  wheel  base  aUows 
short  turns  and  the  machine  can  be  readily 
navigated  about  shop  aisles,  congested  piers 
and  warehouses,  or  among  obstructions  in  a 
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storage  yard.  For  short  hauls  the  whole 
operation  is  over  in  less  time  than  would 
usually  be  taken  to  get  the  same  load  onto 
a  waRon. 

This  class  of  service  is  more  often  used 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  ranges  from 
the  transfer  of  a  thousand 
packages  between  a  lighter 
and  a  nearby  warehouse  to 
the  hasty  trip  to  the  stock* 
room  for  a  barrel  of  oil.  Its 
flexibiUty,  simpHcity  and 
speed  make  it  w^ell  adapted 
for  heavy  errand  work  about 
factor>^  buildings,  even  when 
they  are  fully  equipped  with 
cranes  and  industrial  railway. 
Derailed  cars  and  spilled  loads 
on  the  narrow  j^auji^e  railway 
are  quickly  replaced,  and  the 
line  cleared  by  the  battery 
truck  crane. 

By  this  pick-up-and-run 
method  sixty  800  lb.  barrels 
of  plumbago  were  moved  l\m\ 
feet  in  one  hour,  one  helper 
onlv  being  required.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  3rHJ  lb, 
boxes  of  rubber  were  loaded 
into  a  box  car  from  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  feet 
in  fifty  minutes.  Three 
boxes  were  slung  together 
and  a  round  trip  was  made  every  minute. 
In  a  store  room,  boxes  of  angle  and  flat  iron 
weighing  about  1000  lb,  each  were  carried 
thirty  feet  and  stacked  in  sorted  and  orderly 
piles  at  the  rate  of  forty  boxes  an  hour. 
One  ton  rocks  were  loaded  onto  trailers 
from  a  scattering  pile  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  an  hour  and  were  hoisted  two  feet  and 
carried  about  twenty.  Two  1200  lb,  water 
meters  were  lifted  from  a  hole  in  the  ground 
six  feet  deep  and  carried  to  the  shop  bench 
a  thousand  feet  away  in  thirty  minutes. 
This  show^  remarkable  economy  when  the 
tisual  aggregation  of  gin-poles,  tackle,  planks, 
rollers  and  levers  is  considered;  for  this 
whole  job  w^as  completed  before  the  ordinary 
tools  cotdd  have  been  gotten  together- 
Towing  Trailer* 

For  the  miscellaneous  transfer  of  large 
quantities  of  package  freight  or  other  material 
through  distances  over  about  four  hundred 
feet  the  best  procedure  is  to  use  the  battery 
truck  crane  to  tow  trailers  in  trains  of  about 
four  each,  To  secure  the  maximum  residts 
there  should  be  a  train  loading  and  another 


unloading  while  the  machine  \rith  the  third 
train  is  on  the  road  iDCtween  points,  thereby 
eliminating  any  wailing;  for  as  soon  as  the 
load  is  delivered  the  v^ehicle  immediately 
starts  out  with  the  empties  from  the  previous 
trip.     The  number  of  trailers  per  train  and 


Plactoc  Derailed  Plat  Car  on  Track 

the  number  of  trains  will  depend  on  the 
distance,  character  of  load  and  time  taken 
to  load  and  unload  the  trailers.  Twelve  is 
the  usual  number^  divided  into  three  trains. 
It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  one  battery 
truck  crane  and  operator  keeps  about  000 
square  feet  of  loading  space  working  to  its  full 
capacity,  a  performance  that  can  be  seen  any 
day  at  the  Bush  terminal,  New  York  City. 

From  the  logs  of  a  number  of  these  ma- 
chines for  a  long  period  of  service  in  the 
Bush  terminal,  the  following  average  week*s 
work  at  towing  trailers  has  been  deduced. 
Number  of  packages  handled  7,570 

Average  weight  per  package 
Total  weight  handled  (900  tons)   . 
Average   distance   packages    were 

moved    .        .        ,        . 
Of  total  time  machine  was  working 
Packages    delivered    per    working 

minute    .  .        ,        . 

Number  of  different  jobs  worked  on 
Heaviest  single  loaci  drawn  . 
Cost  of  operatoft  interest*  depre- 
ciation and  power 
Cost  of  moving  one  package  900  ft. 
Cost  of  moving  one  ton  0>  pack- 
ages i  (H)0  ft.  .... 


230  lb. 
1,720.000  lb. 

900  ft, 
80  % 

3 
30 
12  H  tons 

$24.00 

H  cent 


3  cents 
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CwryinK  Railway  Motor  CastingB  ixito  Machine  Shop 


Thirty-tons  of  freight  per 
hovir  can  be  moved  one- 
half  mile  by  this  method 
under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  600.- 
OtHJ  lb.  of  cotton  have  been 
moved  one-half  mile  in  a  day, 
taking  twenty -four  bales  per 
load  and  making  a  round  trip 
every  twelve  minutes.  This 
shows  an  average  of  two 
bales  (500  lb.  each)  per 
rrtinute  through  a  distance  of 
one-half  mile.  On  a  hurry 
order  for  cotton,  4S  bales 
were  alongside  the  lighter 
within  tw^enty-five  minutes 
after  the  order  was  given, 
thus  demonstrating  the  flexi- 
bility and  promptness  of  this 
system,  by  means  of  which 
one  man  can  handle  more 
ton-miles  than  by  any  other 
method.  On  small  package 
freight  (canned  salmon)  using 
two   trailers    per   train,    one 


batterv  truck  crane  has 
moved  1,000,000  pounds  000 
ft.  in  nineteen  hours. 

A  special  line  of  trailers  has 
been  built  for  this  work.  The 
three  wheels  arc  24  in.  by 
5  in.,  fitted  with  roller 
bearings,  and  the  deck  is 
twelve  by  four  feet.  The 
capacity  is  three  tons  if  well 
distributed.  The  heavy  tow^- 
ing  tongue  readily  couples  to 
the  vehicle  or  to  another 
trailer,  and  no  trouble  is 
ex])erienced  in  towing  a  long 
string  around  obstructions,  as 
they  follow  perfectly  in  the 
course  of  the  battery  truck 
crane.  In  serving  warehouses 
or  shops  with  low  doors  the 
trailers  are  pushed,  the  front 
w^hcel  of  the  string  being 
steered  by  hand.  This  pro- 
cedure  expedites  the  inter- 
change  of  empties  for  loads, 
and  vice  versa  at  the  loading 
and  unloading  points. 

The  practical  freight  hand- 
ling men  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  this  machine  and 
its  accessories  and  are  quick 
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Work 


Piling  slock  in  receiving  depart ment. 
Moving  armatures  in  huilding  40. 
Piling  stock  in  receiving  department. 
Taking  annaturt'  buiUling  40  to  building  5U, 
Citrrying  annatureji  building  40  to  building  IS. 
Carrying  solder  bttilding  46  to  building  40. 
Carrying  armatures  building  40  to  building  18. 
Carrying  armatures  building  40  to  building  13, 
Carrying  barrels  japan  building  G7  to  building  40. 
C^arrying  armatures  building  40  to  building  IS. 
Carrying  truck  building  40  to  building  106. 
Carrying  truck  building  106  to  building  40. 
Carrying  wedges  building  72  to  buildirjg  40 
Carrying  armatures  building  40  to  building  IS, 
Carrying  wedges  building  72  to  building  40, 
Carrying  base  building  106  to  building  40. 
Carrying  base  building  106  to  building  40. 
Carrying  barrels  oil  building  67  to  building  40. 
Carrying  barrels  oil  building  14  to  building  40, 
Carrying  wedgci>  building  72  to  building  40. 
Carrying  armature  !milding  40  to  building  9. 
Carrying  chains  building  60  to  building  18. 
Carrying  barrels  oil  building  67  to  building  .'JO. 
Carrying  armatures  building  40  to  building  18. 
Carrying  barrels  oil  building  67  to  building  IH. 
Carrying  wedges  building  72  to  building  18, 
Carrying  wire  from  building  69  to  building  40. 
Carrying  armature  building  40  to  building   18. 
Carrying  coils  and  bars  building  14  to  building  40. 
Carrying  barrels  oil  building  07  to  building  40. 
Carrying  base  building  40  to  building  50. 
Carrying  l»ase  building  40  to  building  50. 
Carrying  three  sbafls  building  18  to  building  P. 
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to  devise  and  execute  novel  applications  too 
numerous  and  special  to  be  described  here. 
Mill  and  factory  engineers,  managers  and 
superintendents  instantly  see  specific  applica- 
tions in  their  own  line  of  work  and  it  has 
developed  that  each  proposed  application 
expands  into  many  actual  uses  not  previously 
contemplated.  This  point  is  well  illus- 
trated   by    the    log    covering    neariy    fifty 


a    possi- 
as    they 


hours    of    actual     work     out     of 
ble    fifty-six,    just    taking    things 
came. 

With  ingenious  operators  and  liberal  equip- 
ments battery  truck  cranes  properly  admin- 
istered eliminate  lost  motion  and  save  money 
directly  and  indirectly  where  for  years 
methods  were  thought  to  be  practically 
|)crfect. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  COAL  MINES 

Part  III 
Bv  John  Liston 


Ventilating  Fans  and  Air  Compressors 

Uninterrupted  service  is  the  primary  requi- 
site of  a  coal  mine  ventilation  system.  The 
imminence  of  the  hajsard  to  the  workers 
underground  involved  in  a  failure  of  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  being,  of  course,  dependent 
on  the  character  and  formation  of  the  mine. 


so  H.P«  230  Volt  200-400  R.P.M.  Shunt  Wound  Motor  Direct  Coupled  to 

IS  Foot  Up-Cut   Pnn.      Turkey   Run   Colliery,   ShcnuuSo«h, 

Pa.      Philadelphta   &   Readlog   Coal   Ih   Iroo   Co. 


Mechanical  ventilation  by  means  of  rotary 
blow^er  or  exhaust  fans  which  give  a  positive 
and  fully  controllable  supply  of  air  is  almost 
universal  in  coal  mines,  the  furnace  system 
being  used  only  in  small  isolated  mines,  or 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  in  some  of  the 


larger  ones,  while  the  water  fall  or  trompe 
ventilator  or  the  steam  jet  or  water  jet 
mctJiods  are  rarely  resorted  to.  In  driving 
ventilating  fans  with  electric  motors  it  is 
customary^  to  couple  the  motor  and  fan 
shafts  together  and  avoid  the  use  of  belting 
as  the  nature  of  the  load  is  such  that  with 
high  speed  fans  direct  drive 
minimizes  the  power  re- 
quirements and  economisses 
space. 

Where  large  slow  spei^d 
fans  are  changed  over  from 
steam  to  electric  drive  the 
retention  of  belting  is  often 
necessary,  due  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  speeds  of 
the  fan  and  the  motor,  but 
with  both  forms  of  electric 
drive  the  reliability  of  the 
service  is  increased,  attend* 
ancc  cost  reduced,  and  bet- 
ter speed  control  assured, 
while  the  installation  of  the 
fan  itself  is  not  influenced 
by  the  location  of  the  power 
house.  Where  remote  con- 
trol is  desirable,  as  in  the 
case  of  fans  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from 
the  central  or  substations,  it 
can  be  accomplished  with 
remote  control  switches 
and  any  interruption  of  the 
service  indicated  promptl>' 
alarm  lights  or  bells  in  the 


by  connection 
motor  circuit. 

For  mines  using  induction  motors  for 
other  work,  the  question  of  adopting  syn- 
chronous motors  for  drix'ing  the  fans  should 
be    carefully    considered,    especially    if    the 
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induction  mo  lor  load  is  such  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  power-factor  of  the  generating 
and  distribution  systems  as  by  utiHzing 
synchronous  motors  of  higher  rating  than 
is  actually  required  for  driving  the  fans, 
their  excess  ca]>acny  may  be  devoted  to 
correcting  lagging  power-factor  by  supplying 
leading  current  to  the  distribution  system. 
This  will  frequently  obviate  the  necessity  for 
providing  unloaded  synchronous  condensers 
to  counteract  the  influence  which  unloaded 


to  locate  the  compressors  with  a  \ae\v  solely 
to  securing  the  best  air  service  irrespective 
of  the  location  of  the  prime  movers,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  necessary  limitations  of 
steam-driven  air  compressors.  The  motor- 
operated  units  may  be  installed  in  distant 
substations  or  in  the  mines,  and  as  a  result 
short  pipe  lines  with  a  correspondingly 
reduced  presstire  drop  may  be  used,  while 
individual  compressors  can  be  provided  for 
isolated     working     sections. 


Sullivan    Coftl    Cattjiig    Machine    on   Power    Truck 


induction  motors  and  transformers  have  on 
the  power-factor,  and  consequently  the 
effective  capacity  of  both  generators  and 
conductors. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  conditions 
governing  the  correction  of  lagging  power- 
factors  arc  now  gencralh^  understood  by  the 
engineers  of  the  coal  mining  companies,  and 
as  the  various  calculation  and  methods  of 
utilizing  both  synchronous  condensers  and 
partially  loaded  s^Tichrotious  motors  have 
been  comprehensibly  covered  by  articles  in 
the  General  Electeic  Review^ — issues  of 
March,  1909,  February,  1010,  and  May,  1911, 
they  will  not  be  further  referred  to  at  this 
time. 

When  compressed  air  machinery  is  required 
in  coal  mines  electric  drive  renders  it  possible 


If  automatic  tmloaders  are  used  with  the 
compressors  to  regulate  the  pressure,  and 
by-passes  provided  so  that  the  motor  is 
enabled  to  start  at  very  light  loads,  the  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  to  the  use  of  syn- 
chronous motors  on  slow  speed  reciprocating 
compressors,  as  very  little  overload  capacity 
is  then  required  in  the  motor,  and  it  may  be 
designed  as  in  the  case  of  those  driving 
ventilating  fans  to  compensate  for  conditions 
of  low  power-factor. 

It  is  not  usually  ad\4sable  to  drive  liigh 
speed  centrifugal  air  compressors  with  s\'n- 
chronous  motors,  as  the  best  operation  of 
this  type  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  high 
speed  induction  motors.  Both  types  of 
motors  can  ordinarily  be  direct  connected 
to   the  compressor  shaft,  but  belting  is  of 
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necessity    soTnetimes    retained    in    changing 
over  from  steam  to  electric  drive. 

Rock  and  Coal  Crushers 

When  motors  were  first  applied  to  the 
centrifugal  type  of  rock  and  coal  crushers 
it  was  considcrcci  adx'isable  to  retain  belt 
drive,  due  to  the  onerous  starting  conditions, 
excessive  vibration  and  the  possibility  of 
the  severe  operating  requirements  resulting 
in  stalling  or  injuring  the  motor.  Familiarity 
mth  the  use  of  electric  motors,  however, 
induced  many  of  the  engineers  of  the  mining 
companies  to  attempt  direct  drive  and  both 
alternating  and  direct  current  motors  are 
now  successfully  ajiplied  in  this  manner; 
being  connected  to  the  crusher  shaft  through 
flexible  couplings. 


test  conducted  for  the  United  States  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  at  Gary,  W.  Va. 

A  200  h.p,  (leneral  Electric  induction  motor 
was  direct  connected  to  a  crusher  having  a 
normal  output  of  200  tons  per  hour,  which, 
during  the  test,  delivered  262  tons  of  crushed 
coal  per  hour  without  exceeding  the  guaran- 
teed temperature  rise  in  the  motor.  Owing 
to  the  hea\^^  starting  torque  and  severe 
intermittent  overloads  to  which  a  motor 
must  necessarily  be  subjected  in  this  service, 
the  polyphase  induction  type  should  be  used 
when  alternating  current  is  available.  If 
direct  current  motors  are  used  wnth  either 
rock  or  coal  crushers,  they  should  be  enclosed 
to  avoid  commutator  trouble  from  abrasive 
or  conductive  dust:  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  of  coal  crushers  driven 


P 

I  WTien  driving  these  crushers  wnth  engines 

tit  was  necessary  to  utilize  belting  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  speed,  and  space 
economy  was  attained  b}'  installing  the  engine 
close  to  the  crusher  and  reducing  the  belt -slip 
caused  by  short  arc  of  contact  by  interposing 
idlers.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  sacrifice 
in  the  power  applied  in  useful  work  and  the 
cost  of  belting  renewals  was  excessive, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  approximately 
$100  per  month  for  a  single  crusher.  It  is 
I  manifest  that  direct  motor  drive  not  only 
I  eliminates  this  expense,  but  reduces  the 
amount  of  space  necessar>',  while  at  the  same 
time  applvnng  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
power  in  useful  work. 

The    efficiency    of    motor    drive    for    coal 

ll^nishers    as    mea.sured    by    the    output    in 

hed  coal  for  a  given  motor  capacity  was 

recently    demonstrated    by    an    exhaustive 


75  H.P.  Induction  Motor  Driving  Bucket  Conveyor  at  No.  2  Tipple, 
United  State*  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Gaiy.  W,  Va. 


by    induction    motors    will    show    that    this 
type  need  not  ordinarily  be  enclosed. 

While  the  above  references  have  only 
considered  the  centrifugal  type  of  crusher, 
the  electric  motor  can  be  adapted  to  any 
form  of  coal  breaker,  disintegrator,  roll 
crusher  or  pulverizer,  and  where  their  opera- 
tion calls  for  relatively  slow*  speeds  standard 
back  geared  motors  can  generally  be  applied. 

Breakers  and  Tipple* 

The  power  losses  involved  in  the  operation 
of  an  engine-driven  breaker  are  unavoidably 
great,  due  to  the  complex  mechanical  trans- 
mission of  the  energy  through  numerous 
shafts,  pulleys,  sprodcets,  sheaves,  belts, 
ropes  and  chains  interposed  between  the 
prime  mover  and  the  machinery  actually 
performing  useful  work,  which,  in  addition  to 
consuming  a  large  proportion  of  the  available 
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energy^  occupy  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  space  and  serve  to  complicate  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  ]>rcaker.  Owing  to  the 
severe  service  conditions  the  belt  renewals 
and  |T^cneral  repair  work  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous and  heavy  expense  and  very  Httle 
saving  in  the  primary  power  required  is 
possible  when  the  breaker  is  operating  on 
partial  loads. 

A  realization  of  the  inefficiency  of  engine 
drive  has  led  some  of  the  coal  o])erators  to 
equip  l>reakers  of  modern  construction  with 
indi\ndual  motor  drive,  which,  by  eliminating 
a  large  percentage  of  the  shafting,  belting, 
etc.,  cfTects  a  great  reduction  in  the  power 


supplied  with  current  from  a  central 

ting  station;   no    local   reserve    power    plants 

being  required. 

For  driving  tipples  individual  motors 
have  heretofore  been  more  generalh*  used 
than  in  breakers,  and  the  typical  modem 
steel  tipple  is  usualh^  equipped  with  separate 
motors  for  the  conveyors,  picking  tables, 
screens,  crushers,  etc.,  although  in  some 
cases  they  are  driven  in  groujjs  by  one  or  , 
more  large  motors. 

Where  long  conveyor  or  scraper  lines  are 
used  the  power  waste  inherent  in  rope  trans* 
mission  may  be  reduced  b\^  using  a  centrally 
located    motor    or    individual    motors    for 


Breaker  at  Bumside  Colliery.  Near  Shamokin,  Pa^  Showing  Motor-Driven  Car  Haul 
Philadelptiia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Ca> 


losses  and  maintenance  charges »  and  by 
rendering  it  possible  to  run  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  machinery  independc^ntlvt  makes 
the  power  cost,  when  only  part  of  the  equip- 
ment is  used,  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  productive  work. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  indi\adual  motor 
drive  w^as  made  with  direct  current  enclosed 
motors,  and  was  only  partially  successful, 
as  the  intense  vibration  inseparable  from 
breaker  operation  tended  to  cause  commutator 
troubles. 

In  those  breakers  where  induction  motors 
were  used,  the  simplicity  of  the  rotor  and 
the  absence  of  mo\^ng  electrical  contacts 
resulted  in  a  practically  complete  immunity 
from  motor  troubles,  and  the  breakers  w^re 


separate  sections.  If  extensions  to  the  system 
are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  conveyor  lines 
to  culm  or  refuse  piles,  the  additions  may  be 
made  without  interfering  -^nth  the  operation 
of  the  original  equipment,  by  providing  a 
separate  motor  for  each  new  section. 

All  the  surface  auxiliaries  of  mines  and 
collieries  wnll  as  a  rule  benefit  from  the 
adoption  of  electric  drive,  which  abolishes 
the  necessity  for  separate  power  plants  for 
distantly  located  washeries,  slush  dredgers, 
storage  cranes,  etc. 

Coal  Cutters 

During  the  year  19D0  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  by  machinery  in  the  United  States 
was  in  excess  of   142,500,(K)0  ton^^  *>•*   "^.>rt^ 
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than  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  for 
that  year,  about  13,000  machines  of  various 
types  bein^^  used.  Since  their  introduction 
I  he  use  of  the  motor-driven  type  has  increased 
steadily  and  more  rapidly  than  other  forms, 
owing  to  the  superior  flexibility  and  economy 
of  the  electrical  distribution  and  applica- 
tion of  power:  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  alone,  the 
tonnage  produced  by  elec- 
tric mining  machines  in 
1903  was  about  18,000,01)0, 
while  in  1909  it  had  risen  to 
more  than  31,000,000  tons. 

The  typical  modem  coal 
cutter  shown  herewith  is 
mminted  on  a  self-propelling 
truck  and  all  its  movements 
in  loading  upon  or  unloading 
from  the  truck,  and  during 
the  process  of  mining,  are 
made  under  its  own  power 
wnthout  hand  labor.  The 
motive  power  is  supplied  by 
a  specially  designed,  enclosed, 
direct  current  shunt  wotmt! 
v^ertical  shaft  motor  provided 
with  a  simple  rhcostatic  con- 
troller and  wound  for  operat- 
ing at  the  voltages  commonly 
used  for  mine  locomotives,  so 
that  current  can  ordinarily  be 
supplied  by  the  generator 
equipment  pro^aded  for  haul- 
age, and  as  the  mining  ma- 
chines are  usually  in  service  at  night  their 
use  does  not  as  a  rule  call  for  any  increase  in 
the  generator  capacity. 

The  extreme  diversity  of  the  conditions 
encotmtered  in  coal  mining  render  it  practi- 
cally impossible  to  cover  all  the  various 
forms  of  motor  application  within  the  limits 
of  this  article,  and  the  foregoing  examples 
are  only  intended  to  indicate  the  wide  adapta- 
bility of  electric  drive.  For  similar  reasons 
it  is  difficult  to  outline  a  generating  and 
distribution  system  which  will  be  of  general 
utility,  as  any  given  standards  must  inevit- 
ably be  greatly  modified  by  local  condi- 
tions and  the  capacity  of  the  power  plant 
required. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first 
generators  in  the  older  developments  were 
direct  current  units  provided  for  lighting 
and  locomotive  haulage  and  were  usually 
bell  connected  to  existing  engines,  direct 
connected  sets  being  adopted  for  additions 


to  the  original  outfit.  Engine-driven  alter- 
nators were  eventually  added  at  the  trans- 
mission distances  increased  beyond  the 
economical  range  of  direct  current,  but  many 
isolated  mines  are  still  cquip]>ed  for  direct 
current  service  only.  The  increasing  use 
of  alternating  current  motors  and  the  high 


Type  I  Form  K  200  H.P.  Induction    Motor   Dnvin«    200   Ton   CoaI   Craihcr 

and  in  Background  300  HP.  Form  K  Motor  DrivinjE  a  Second  Cmther  of 

the  Same  Capacity.     United  Sutea  Coal  ^  Coke  Co.,  Gary,  W.  Va. 


combined  efficiencies  of  high  speed  titrbinc- 
drivcn  alternators  led  to  the  choice  of  high 
pressure  turbines  as  prime  movers  for  most 
of  the  new  power  plants,  or  else  mixed  pressure 
or  low  pressure  turbines  were  adopted  to 
supplement  the  engine  equipment  as  they 
could  ordinarily  be  operated  with  the  exhaust 
steam  of  the  engines  already  installed  and  in 
this  way  add  greatly  to  the  generator  capacity 
of  the  power  station  without  requiring  extra 
boiler  capacity. 

Comparatively  high  transmission  voltages 
are  now  commonly  used  in  this  industry 
and  most  of  the  recent  substations  are  con- 
structed and  equipped  in  accordance  with  the 
most  advanced  engineering  practice,  while 
on  the  other  hand  many  mining  plants 
illustrate  in  their  miscellaneous  electrical 
equipment  the  successive  stages  in  the 
ach^ance  of  electric  manufacture  during  the 
past    twenty   >'ears, 

(To  b*  Coftciudfdy 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  MINING 

By  D.  B.  Rushmore 
Engineer,  Power  and  Mining  Department,  General  Electric  Company 


General 

In  order  to  fully  emphasize  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  mining  industry  in  this 
country  and  its  influence  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  at  large,  nothing  can  be  more 
truly  illustrative  than  a  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  its  enormous  volume  and  growth. 

In  1907,  the  value  of  the  total  mineral 
production  of  the  United  States  in  a  crude 
form  at  the  mines  or  metallurgical  works  was 
$2,06y,000,()()()  and  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  this  business  was  approximately 
2,500,000.  Of  this  total  output  the  combined 
production  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  amounted  to  more  than  4S(),0()0,()()0 
short  tons  valued  at  approximately  $0 15, 000,- 
000.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  approxi- 
mately 29,000,000  short  tons  valued  at 
nearly  $530,000,000,  and  the  production 
of  copper  809,000,000  pounds  valued  at 
$173,800,000. 

Comparing  the  above  figures  with  the 
statistics  for  1898  shows  that  the  total 
value  of  the  productions  has  increased  nearly 
three  times,  and  while  in  the  year  1908 
the  output  decreased  very  considerably,  due 
to  the  general  business  depression,  there  is, 
however,  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
the  increase  in  the  mineral  production  has 
anywhere  reached  its  limits. 

A  further  reference  to  the  statistics  will 
show  that  the  value  of  the  production  in 
the  last  decade  has  increased  considerably 
more  than  the  quantity  of  production. 
For  example,  while  the  value  of  the  coal 
output  has  increased  nearly  three  times, 
the  quantity  produced  has  only  grown 
somewhat  more  than  twice.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  most  naturally  to  be 
found  in  the  added  cost  of  operating  the 
mines,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  both  machin- 
ery and  operating  expenses. 

This  advanced  cost  of  mining  and  the 
competition  between  different  enterprises 
must  evidently  affect  the  earnings,  and  to 
increase  these,  mining  methods  have  been 
resorted  to  that  in  many  cases  have  not  been 
well  for  coming  generations.  Undue  waste 
in  the  exploitations  of  the  properties  has 
taken  place.  Low  grade  ores  have  been 
caved  in  and  left  behind  during  the  extraction 
of  richer  portions.  Thin  coal  seams  are 
in    many    cases    utterly    destroyed    by    the 


working  out  of  thicker  seams  not  far  below 
them.  It  is  to  prevent  this  waste  of  natural 
resources  and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  men 
employed  in  carrying  out  these  industrial 
enterprises  that  the  most  energetic  efforts 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  success  of  the  mining  industry 
at  large  can  be  considered  satisfactorily 
solved. 

The  method  that  naturally  first  presents 
itself  to  accomplish  this  is  one  that  would 
considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  safety 
of  the  operatives.  That  the  electric  operation 
of  the  mines  will  fulfill  these  requirements 
to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  any 
other  system  is  now  generally  recognized. 
Without  exception,  almost  all  new  mines 
are  being  equipped  for  electric  drive  and  a 
very  large  number  of  old  mines  have  been 
changed,  or  are  changing  over  to  electricity. 
The  great  advantages  of  this  system,  resulting 
in  increased  efficiency,  reliability  and  safety, 
have  made  it  possible  for  existing  mining 
companies  to  augment  their  output  and 
earnings  considerably.  As  the  mines  get 
deeper,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operating 
expenses  increase  correspondingly,  and  in 
some  cases  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  continue  on  a  paying  basis  had  it 
not  been  for  the  substitution  of  electric 
power  in  their  operation.  In  other  instances 
it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  utilize 
the  coal  right  at  the  mine  instead  of  shipping 
it.  Power  can  be  efficiently  generated  at 
the  colliery  and  transmitted  at  a  high  pressure 
over  long  transmission  lines  to  industrial 
localities  where  a  profitable  market  can 
be  secured  for  it. 

While  the  characteristics  of  the  electric 
system  are  such  that  it  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  mining  work,  it  is,  however, 
as  a  result  of  a  very  thorough  study  of  the 
requirements  of  this  class  of  work  and  much 
experience  in  this  line  that  the  electric 
system  has  proved  to  be  so  successful.  It  is 
not  only  for  the  operation  of  the  mines  that 
electricity  can  be  utilized:  for  electro- 
thermic  smelting  and  for  electro-chemical 
reduction  of  certain  ores  the  use  of  electric 
power  is  constantly  increasing  and  a  near 
future  will  see  an  enormous  growth  in  this 
field. 
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Advantages 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  electric  system  is.  the  economy  with 
which  the  power  can  be  generated  and 
transmitted.  The  power  house  can  be 
centrally  located  and  large  generating  units 
provided,  resulting  in  the  most  efficient 
system.  The  size  and  number  of  the  units 
can  be  selected  so  that  even  if  one  unit  has 
to  be  shut  down  for  repairs  a  continuous 
service  can  be  maintained  by  partly  over- 
loading the  others.  Power  may  also  be 
purchased  from  existing  transmission  systems, 
or  some  available  water  power  may  be 
developed  for  the  purpose.  With  one  source 
of  power  and  a  large  number  of  individual 
loads,  an  improved  load  factor  results,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  the  size,  first  cost 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  generating 
station. 

For  transmitting  the  power  to  the  various 
shafts,  buildings,  etc.,  the  electric  system 
offers  the  greatest  possibilities.  It  eliminates 
the  long  and  expensive  lines  of  steam  and 
air  piping  and  substitutes  a  system  which 
is  most  simple  and  flexible.  With  the  use  of 
alternating  current  the  power  can  be  effi- 
ciently distributed  over  very  large  areas, 
extensions  and  alterations  can  be  made 
without  difficulty  and  with  the  least  expense, 
while  in  many  instances  it  can  safely  be  used 
in  places  where  steam  lines  would  introduce 
the  greatest  discomfort,  as  in  deep  mines 
where  the  already  high  temperature  would 
be  further  increased. 

A  perfect  control  is  at  all  times  possible 
with  the  electric  system.  Meters  of  either 
the  recording  or  indicating  type  can  be 
installed  where  desired  and  the  performance 
of  every  indi\'idual  machine  ascertained. 
This  is  a  very  important  point  in  all  industrial 
undertakings,  as  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
the  machinery  in  the  best  operating  condition. 
Any  excess  power  taken  is  at  once  readily 
detected  and  the  defect  can  be  ])romptly 
corrected.  An  accurate  record  can  also  be 
kept  of  the  cost  of  the  diflercnt  oj)crations. 

The  benefits  of  electric  lighting  have 
long  been  recognized  and  employed  even  in 
mines  where  the  electric  system  has  not 
been  adopted  for  power  service,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  the  im])roved  types  of 
j>ortable  electric  miners  lamps,  the  system 
should  be  still  further  appreciated. 

The  question  of  safety  in  using  electricity 
for  mining  operations  can  properly  be  divided 
in  two  groups;  i.e.,  safety  as  regards  life  and 
safety  as  regards  apparatus.     The  dangers 


to  which  lives  are  exposed  are  explosions 
and  shocks,  of  which  the  former  only  occur 
below  ground.  To  prevent  the  ignition  of 
*'fire  damp"  gases  by  an  arc  from  a  motor, 
circuit  breaker,  etc.,  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cautions are  now  being  taken.  Motors  of 
the  enclosed  construction  without  moving 
contacts  are  installed  where  there  is  danger 
of  '*fire  damp'*  being  formed.  Circuit 
breakers  of  the  oil-immersed  type  and 
enclosed  fuses  are  used  for  the  protection 
of  the  apparatus,  and  all  high  tension  cables 
are  thoroughly  insulated  and  adequately 
protected  where  there  is  danger  of  men 
coming  into  contact  with  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  recently 
issued  a  circular  dealing  with  the  standard- 
ization of  electrical  practice  in  mines. 
This  circular  covers  in  an  admirable  form 
proposed  rules  for  the  installation  and 
operation  of  electrical  apparatus  in  mines. 
If  these  rules  are  strictly  followed  it  may  be 
said  that  as  regards  safety  the  adoption 
of  the  electrical  system  can  be  considered 
as  an  undisputed  imi)rovement. 

Power  Generation 

As  stated  before,  the  electric  power  re- 
quired for  operating  the  mines  can  generally 
be  obtained  in  three  difi"erent  ways.  It  can 
be  generated  directly  at  the  mine,  an  available 
water  power  site  can  be  developed  and  the 
energy  transmitted  to  the  mine,  or  finally 
the  power  can  be  j^urchased  from  an  existing 
public  power  supply  company.  The  question 
which  one  of  the  above  systems  is  preferable, 
is  one  which  only  can  be  answered  in  each 
individual  case  when  all  the  conditions  of 
price  and  other  circumstances  are  known. 
That  there  is  a  large  number  of  cases  where 
])Ower  is  being  jnirchased,  however,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  steady  increase  of  the  power 
supply  comi)anies. 

In  coal  fields  the  power  is,  as  a  rule,  genera- 
ted right  at  the  mine,  and  this  proves  in  most 
cases  to  be  the  most  economical  method, 
excei)t  where  the  value  of  the  coal  is  excep- 
tionally high.  Steam  turbines,  having  an 
exceedingly  high  efficiency,  are  then  generally 
used  for  prime  movers  in  modern  instal- 
lations. Where  the  water  is  scarce,  or  mixed 
with  acid  or  other  impurities,  the  use  of  gas 
engines  would  be  more  advantageous  from 
an  operating  standpoint;  but  on  account 
of  the  greater  cost  of  gas  producers  and  gas 
engines,  a  careful  investigation  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  if  any  available  water 
power  site  could  not  be  obtained  and  devel- 
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opecL  or  whet  her  power  could  not  be  more 
economically  purchased  from  any  existing 
power  company.  That  both  these  methods, 
in  certain  cases,  are  advisable  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  one  large  coal  mining 
company  has  recently  enttTed  into  contract 
with  a  hydro-elect ric  power  company  for 
furnishing  power  for  operating  its  mines, 
and  another  comi>any  is  just  completing 
an  extensive  hydro-electric  development  of 
its  own  for  the  same  purpose* 

If   it    has    been   decided   that    the    instal- 
lation of  a  private  generating  plant  at  the 


used  in  mining  districts,  and  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  better  than  for  modem  compound 
condensing  engines.  Another  special  feature 
is  the  small  space  it  occupies,  which  in  turn 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  engine  room.  The 
simplicity  and  reliability  of  the  steam  turbine, 
when  operating  either  singly,  or  in  multiple, 
tend  also  to  reduce  the  amount  of  attention 
necessary  and  so  keep  down  the  operating 
cost. 

The  i>rincipal  claim  that  could  be  waged 
in  favor  of  a  gas  engine  installation  would  be 
a  slightly  less  fuel  and  water  consumption. 
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mine  would  be  preferable,  the  next  point 
to  settle  is  whether  a  steam  or  gas  plant 
shall  be  adopted.  With  a  reasonable  amount 
of  pure  water  available  this  question  is 
generally  easily  settled  in  favor  of  a  steam 
plant,  and  under  such  conditions  condensing 
steam  turbines  are  mostly  selected  for  the 
prime  movers,  on  account  of  their  low  first 
cost. 

The  steam  consumption  of  the  modem 
condensing  steam  turbine  is  very  low,  being 
sometimes  more  than  50  per  cent,  better 
than  for  the  single  slide  %^alve  engines  generally 


As,  however,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  at  most 
coal  mines  is  comparatively  cheap,  the 
actual  saving  in  the  fuel  charges  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  interest 
and  depreciation  charges  (owing  to  the 
greater  first  cost  of  the  equipment)  and 
the  additional  operating  and  maintenano* 
expenses. 

The  cost  of  the  generating  plant  depends 
largely  on  the  character  and  conditions 
under  which  the  development  is  carried  out. 
As  an  approximation,  however,  it  can  be 
said    that    the    cost    of    a    complete    steam 
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turbine  station,  including  buildings,  boilers, 
turbo-generators,  condensers  and  auxiliary 
apparatus,  etc.,  will  range  from  about  $50.00 
per  kw.  for  a  large  plant,  to  about  $100.00 
per  kw.  for  a  small  plant;  and  for  correspond- 
ing gas  engine  plants,  including  buildings, 
producers,  engines,  generators,  etc.,  from 
$100.00  to  $175.00. 

The  development  of  a  large  number  of 
available  water  powers  by  mining  companies 
should  not  only  be  found  profitable,  in  many 
instances,  but  also  advisable  in  view  of  the 
present  movement  for  the  intelligent  conserva- 
tion of  our  mineral  resources.  In  certain  cases, 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  development 
may  be  such  as  to  permit  cheap  water  storage 
facilities  to  be  utilized  in  case  of  low  water, 
or  the  installation  of  steam  auxiliaries  at  the 
most  convenient  point.  Several  water  power 
stations  can  also  be  tied  together  on  the 
same  system  and  the  conditions  may  be 
such  that  one  of  them  could  advantageously 
be  employed  to  take  care  of  the  peak  loads. 
The  cost  of  water  power  developments, 
including  dam,  building,  hydraulic  equip- 
ment and  generators  will  range  from  about 
$35.00  to  about  $200.00. 

The  question  whether  a  direct  or  alternating 
current  equipment  is  to  be  installed  depends 
upon  the  conditions  to  be  met.  For  large 
mining  installations,  the  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  system  possesses  many  advantages 
with  regard  to  generation,  distribution  and 
operation,  as  well  as  safety.  If  the  mines  are 
scattered  over  a  large  territory,  the  power 
may  be  generated  and  transmitted  at  a 
higher  voltage  than  is  possible  with  the 
direct  current,  and  in  this  way  the  efficiency 
of  transmission  is  increased  and  the  first 
cost  of  the  transmission  lines  reduced.  The 
simplicity  of  the  squirrcl-cagc  induction 
motor  makes  it  especially  suitable  for  severe 
service  such  as  is  met  with  in  mines.  There 
are  no  sliding  contacts  and  no  electrical 
connections  to  the  rotating  part — hence 
sparking  is  entirely  eliminated.  In  cases 
where  direct  current  would  be  preferable, 
as  for  mining  locomotives,  rotary  con- 
verters or  motor-generator  sets  can  be 
provided  for  converting  the  alternating  to 
direct  current.  For  smaller  mines  where 
the  power  need  not  be  transmitted  for  a 
great  distance  the  direct  current  system 
may  be  adopted,  the  direct  current  motor 
being  well  adapted  for  the  operation  of 
hoists,  mining  locomotives,  etc. 

The  voltage  at  which  the  power  should  be 
generated  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  local 


conditions.  Most  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
used  in  mining  work  are  operated  at  from 
220  to  550  volts,  and  in  some  cases  even 
2300  volts  is  used  for  pump  motors,  etc. 
For  direct  current  systems,  however,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  generate  at  a  higher  voltage 
than  550,  princii)ally  on  account  of  the  less 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  motors  above 
this  voltage,  and  the  pressure  that  should  be 
used  is  generally  dependent  on  the  local 
conditions  in  each  individual  case.  With 
the  alternating  current  system,  however, 
the  voltage  of  the  generating  units  is  not 
dependent  on  the  voltage  of  the  motors,  but 
can  be  selected  for  the  most  economical 
results.  If  a  large  number  of  machines  are 
located  near  the  generating  station,  the  vol- 
tage should  preferably  be  the  same  as  for  these 
motors,  so  as  to  allow  of  direct  distribution, 
while  transformers  could  be  used  for  stepping 
up  the  voltage  to  a  value  that  would  be  most 
economical  for  transmission  to  more  distant 
locations,  where  substation  could  be  erected 
and  the  voltage  again  reduced  to  a  value 
corresponding  to  these  motors.  The  fre- 
quency of  systems  where  purely  alternating 
current  is  used  should  preferably  be  60,  so  as 
to  permit  its  use  for  lighting;  while,  if  the 
secondary  distribution  is  done  wholly  or 
partly  w^th  direct  current,  25  cycles  may 
prove  the  best,  the  current  for  lighting 
in  such  a  case  being  obtained  from  the  direct 
current  circuits. 
Transmission  and  Distribution 

Where  power  has  to  be  transmitted  for 
any  considerable  length,  the  alternating 
current  system  should  be  ado])ted,  as  before 
stated.  Allowing  the  same  percentage  loss 
in  the  line,  the  weight  or  cross-section  of  the 
conductors  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  operating  voltage,  and  as  the  con- 
ductors in  the  transmission  circuits  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  items  bf  investment,  it  is 
desirable  in  certain  instances  to  employ 
very  high  voltages.  Raising  the  voltage, 
however,  increases  the  investment  for  trans- 
formers, switching  apparatus,  lightning  arres- 
ters and  insulators,  and  the  most  economical 
voltage  must  therefore  be  determined  for 
each  individual  case.  As  a  very  approximate 
rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  pressure 
of  1000  volts  should  be  allowed  for  each  mile 
of  transmission.  The  value  thus  obtained 
would,  however,  be  Hmited  to  about  100,000 
volts,  above  which  the  condition  becomes 
more  complicated. 

The  line  conductors  are  always  bare, 
and  may  be  either  of  copper  or  aluminum, 
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the  choice  generally  beting  governed  by 
economic  conditions.  The  conductivity  of 
aluminum  is  about  iVS  ]>er  cent,  that  of  copper 
of  the  same  cross  section  and  the  weight  only 


Steel  Transmission  Tower 

about  ^30  i)er  cent.  An  aluminum  conductor 
of  the  same  length  and  conductivity  as  a 
given  copper  conductor,  therefore,  weighs 
only  about  4S  per  cent,  as  much,  and  the 
cost  of  aluminum  can  be  about  twice  that 
of  copper  to  give  a  conductor  of  the  same 
size  and  conductivity  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Copjx-r  conductors  larger  than 
No.  0000  are  commonly  stranded,  while, 
owing  to  the  mechanical  unreliability  of  solid 
aluminum  conductors,  these  are  used  stranded 
in  all  sizes,  even  the  smallest. 

In  general,  steel  towers  should  be  used  for 
all  transmissions  of  a  permanent  character, 
except  where  the  iirst  cost,  maintenance  and 
life  of  wood  structures  give  the  latter  a 
commercial    advantage.      In    some    sections 


of  the  country,  choice  pole  timber  may  be 
had  very  cheap,  climate  conditions  may  be 
conducive  to  prolonging  the  life  of  wood,  and 
all  conditions  thus  combine  in  favor  of 
wood  pole  construction.  However,  as  weather 
resisting  poles  are  becoming  scarce  in  most 
parts,  and  as  the  demands  for  reliable  and 
continuous  service  are  becoming  more  exact- 
ing, steel  towers  would  be  preferable.  The 
more  important  reasons  for  the  greater 
reliability  of  a  steel  tower  line  over  one  of 
wood  poles  are  its  substantial  construc- 
tion and  ability  to  withstand  sweeping 
storms,  etc.,  the  minimized  troubles  from 
lightning  and  its  increased  life.  Double- 
circuit  towers  are  preferably  recommended 
as  it  is  never  wise  to  depend  entirely  on  one 
cnrcuit  for  transmitting  the  power  in  an 
important  installation.  The  same  weight 
of  copper  divided  into  two  circuits  and 
supi)orted  by  slightly  modified  towers  would 
considerably  reduce  the  chance  of  a  shut 
down  and  entail  only  a  small  additional 
cost  for  towers,  a  second  set  of  insulators  and 
the  4abor  of  stringing  the  second  circuit.  In 
many  cases  the  smaller  cables  could  also 
be  more  easily  handled  with  two  circuits. 
Independent  lines  passing  through  entirely 
diiTercnt  routes  minimize  the  possibility  of 
shut  downs  occasioned  by  snow,  landslides, 
etc.,  and  may  be  advantageous  in  mountain- 
ous regions,  although  the  cost  is  considerably 
increased. 

Two  types  of  insulators  are  at  present  used 
for  transmission  work — the  pin  type  and  the 
suspension  type.  The  former  is  not  generally 
employed  above  60,000  volts  on  account  of  lUs 
excessive  dimensions,  weight  and  cost  for 
higher  pressures.  The  excessive  pin  length 
also  gives  a  weakening  leverage,  and  the 
necessarily  small  separation  of  pin  and 
conductor  solicits  puncture.  For  higher 
voltages  the  suspension  scheme  seems  to 
be  i)referable.  These  insulators  consist 
of  a  number  of  j^orcelain  disks  su])ported 
below  each  other  and  held  together  by  means 
of  clamps,  one  disk  being  required  for 
each  2.3,000  volts  approximately.  The  main 
advantages  of  this  type  of  instdators  are 
their  ada])tability,  portability,  simplicity  of 
construction,  strength  and  less  cost.  The 
stresses  due  to  wire  breakage  will  also  be 
very  much  less,  due  to  the  sufficient  lengthen- 
ing of  successive  spans  to  take  up  the  new 
strain. 

The  cost  of  transmission  lines  varies 
considerably  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  prices  of  the  line  conductors.    It  also 
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depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  labor,  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  hue  is  built  in  summer  or  winter. 
Based  on  av-eragc  conditions,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  cost  per  mile  of  a  double-circuit 
wooden  pole  line  mil  range  anywhere  from 
$650  for  23U0  volts,  to  about  $1050  for  40,000 
volts.  These  costs  do  not,  however,  include 
the  conductors,  ground  wire,  right  of  way, 
clearing  or  freight  charges.  For  steel  tower 
construction  the  corresponding  cost  would 
range  from  about  $1900  for  60,000  volts  to 
about  $2700  for  1 10,000  volts. 

One  or  more  substations,  depending  on  the 
number  and  location  of  the  different  mines, 


down  transfonneni,  while  if  a  conversion  to 
direct  current  is  to  be  made  rotar>'  converters 
with  transformers,  or  motor-generator  sets, 
with  or  without  transformers,  must  be 
provided. 

The  transformers  may  be  of  the  oil -cooled 
or  water-cooled  type,  and  up  to  medium 
voltages,  of  the  air  blast  type.  Oil-cooled 
units,  however,  are  preferable  for  substations 
where  water  is  scarce  and  the  absence  of 
auxiliary  apparatxis  for  their  cooling  con- 
siderably reduces  the  necessary  attention. 
Direct  current  converting  equipments  are 
of  two  general  classes,  motor-generators  and 
rotary    converters.      In    systems  generating 


Subvtatioa  CoDtaininc  1500  Kw.  Synchroootu  Motor-Oencrator  Seti 


will  be  required  for  housing  the  step-down 
transfonners,  the  converting  apparatus,  and 
the  control  equipment.  The  design  of  the 
substation  building  and  the  equipment  should 
be  made  with  a  view  to  economy  and  sim- 
plicity of  operation,  so  as  to  minimize  the 
necessary  attendants.  Due  regard,  however, 
must  be  given  to  possible  future  extensions. 
The  design  is  fixed  by  the  kind  of  service 
to  be  given,  whether  the  distribution  is 
purely  alternating  current  or  direct  current, 
or  a  combination  of  both.  The  first  system 
naturally  permits  the  simplest  design,  as 
it    only    involves    the     installation    of  step 


energ>^  at  25  cycles  the  rotary  converter 
is  employed  very  generally^  because  of  its 
greater  efficiency  and  lower  cost  as  compared 
mth  motor-generator  sets.  Where  the  gener- 
ating system  produces  60  cycle  energ>^  the 
rotary  converter  has  not  been  so  much  used, 
because  of  its  somewhat  less  stability,  and 
the  direct  current  has  been  obtained  from 
motor-generator  sets.  Both  synchronous  and 
induction  motor-driven  sets  are  employed, 
the  svmchronous  motor  being  very  desirable 
because  of  its  ability  to  operate  over-excited 
as  a  synchronous  condenser  for  power-factor 
control.     It  is,  however,  subject  to  the  dis- 
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advantage  that  it  is  throNvn  out  of  step  and 
shut  down  rather  easily  by  disturbances 
and  short  circuits  in  the  transmission 
system.  The  induction  motor  having  no 
power-factor  control  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  that  respect,  but  is  not  as  easily  thrown 
out  of  phase  sufficiently  to  be  shut  down. 
On  accoimt  of  its  characteristics  the  rotary 
converters  will  almost  always  require  step- 
down  transformers,  while  motor-generators 
can  be  wound  for  i)ressures  up  to  13,000 
volts — thus  in  many  cases  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  transformers. 

The  switchboard  should  be  located  in  an 
accessible  position.  It  carries  only  the 
instruments,  the  low  tension  hand-operated 
oil  switches,  and  the  control  handles  for  the 
high  tension  switches,  which  should  be 
remote  controlled  and,  together  with  the 
high  tension  connections,  installed  in  perfectly 
protected  places  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger 
of  coming  in  contact  with  them.  Suitable 
lightning  arresters  for  protecting  both  the 
high  and  low  tension  systems  must  also  be 
provided. 

The  secondary  distributions  should  be 
laid  out  in  the  best  possible  manner,  both 
from  an  economical  and  operating  standpoint, 
and  the  construction  should  be  most  sub- 
stantial so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  shut 
downs  due  to  poor  workmanship.  For  the 
overhead  distributing  circuits  the  conductors 
are  either  bare  or  insulated  with  weather- 
proof braid  and  are  supported  on  insulators 
mounted  on  regular  wooden  poles  with  cross- 
arms. 

For  the  underground  construction  in  the 
mines,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  wires  be 
erected  out  of  easy  reach,  but  frequently 
the  head  room  in  the  mines  is  such  that  this 
cannot  be  done.  Owing  to  the  excessive 
damp  and  acid  atmosphere  in  many  mines 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  insulation  on  the  wires,  and  hence,  in  many 
cases  the  low  pressure  wiring  is  run  with 
bare  wire,  supported  on  glass  or  porcelain 
insulators.  Where  the  danger  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  wires  is  great,  especially 
for  high  voltage  wires,  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly insulated  and  metal  covered,  the 
armoring  not  only  protecting  the  insulation 
from  deterioration  but  also  from  mechanical 
injury.  It  seems  also  advisable  that,  even 
with  lead-covered  cables,  the  insulation 
should  be  non-hygroscopic  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  proof  against  the  action  of  mine 
acids,  because  there  is  always  the  j^ossibility 
of  a   defect   appearing   in  the   lead    sheath. 


either  through  a  defective  joint,  or  through 
electrolytic  action,  or  otherwise.  If  paper 
insulation  is  used,  even  a  small  opening  of 
this  sort  may  admit  enough  moisture  to 
destroy  the  insulation  at  that  point  and 
cause  a  break-do wti.  The  use  of  non-hygros- 
copic insidation  protected  by  a  lead  sheath 
seems,  therefore,  to  offer  the  most  reliable 
protection.  The  first  cost  is  naturally  higher, 
but  the  greatly  increased  life  of  the  cable, 
together  with  greater  freedom  from  trouble, 
will  make  it  more  economical  in  the  end, 
and  if  the  lead  sheath  be  groimded,  it  elimi- 
nates entirely  the  danger  of  electric  shock. 

Hoisting 

The  hoist  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  the  successful  operation  of  a 
mine.  Conditions  vary  greatly  with  different 
mines,  and  especially  in  different  localities. 
Such  factors  as  depth,  incline,  the  number 
of  levels,  permissible  or  desirable  speeds, 
conditions  of  ore,  etc.,  are  always  more  or 
less  special  in  each  case.  As  mining  laws  are 
made  by  the  different  states  they  necessarily 
vary  somewhat,  and,  even  when  not  fully 
observed,  they  introduce  factors  which  qualify 
the  conditions  of  hoisting  men  and  ore. 
The  amount  of  timbering  reqtured  is  often  of 
importance  as  relating  to  hoisting  conditions. 
Methods  of  loading  ore  affect  the  time 
required,  as  also  does  the  question  of  the 
use  of  cars  or  skips. 

While  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  hoisting  is  possible,  most  cases  are  entirely 
special  and  can  be  considered  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  peculiar  conditions  pertain- 
ing to  the  particular  installation. 

The  cost  of  installation  of  the  hoisting 
plant  may  be  an  appreciable  amount,  while 
the  cost  of  raising  the  ore  may  be  but  a  small 
I^art  of  the  total  operating  charge.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  output  of  the  mine  is 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  hoist,  and  the 
latter  thus  becomes  of  the  first  importance. 
Where  shafts  have  not  been  sunk  to  their 
final  depths  the  conditions  of  operation  are 
of  necessity  constantly  changing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predetermine  with  exactness 
the  i)rccise  conditions  of  operation  which 
will  be  followed  in  practice. 

Three  forms  of  power,  steam,  compressed 
air  and  electricity,  are  to  be  considered  for 
the  operation  of  mine  hoists,  and  the  choice 
of  the  best  system  in  any  particular  case  is 
the  result  of  a  carefid  study  of  many  different 
factors.    Most  important  of  these  is  the  cost 
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o£  operation  and  installation.  Steam  hoisting 
plants  are,  however,  known  to  be  very 
inefficient^  but  the  exact  figures  are  usually 
difficult  to  obtain.  With  non-condensing 
engines  and  an  extremely  intermittent  load 
on  both  engines  and  boilers,  the  economy 
necessarily  is  very  poor.  Steam  engines 
must  be  designed  for  starting  conditions, 
where  they  take  steam  under  full  stroke,  and 
this  necessitates  their  running  lAnth  an  early 
,  cut-off  when  hoisting.  With  a  number  of 
'  plants  close  together,  there  is  no  way  of 
returning  ]X>wcr  to  the  line  or  of  smoothing 


usual  features  of  such  equipment  it  is  further 
necessary  to  provide  means  for  cooling  the 
air  during  compression  and  re-heating  it 
again  before  use,  and  in  general,  serious 
questions  would  arise  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  system  using  compressed  air 
for  hoisting. 

The  electric  system,  however,  has  every 
advantage,  which  gives  it  a  decided  preference 
for  hoist  operations.  The  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  is  miich  reduced,  power  can  be 
returned  to  the  system  in  braking  and  in 
lowering    unbalanced    loads,    and    a     much 


Double  Ftictixm  Orum  Slectric  Mitibig  Hotst,  with  3- phase  Inductiati  Motor 


the  peaks  of  the  load.  Ii  is  impossible^ 
when  a  steam  engine  is  used,  to  store  power 
in  retardation.  There  is  also  a  limit  in  the 
depth  at  which  steam  engines  can  be  satis- 
factorily placed,  and  their  installation  in 
mines  is  thus  very  undesirable. 

The  use  of  hoists  operated  by  compressed 
air  has  long  been  considered  and  at  present 
some  installations  are  being  made.  Some 
kind  of  power,  generally  steam  or  electric, 
must,  however,  be  provided  for  dri\nng  the 
air  compressors,  which  are  necessary  for 
obtaining   the    compressed    air*      With    the 


improved  load  factor  results.  Safety  devices 
preventing  overwinding  and  limiting  the 
acceleration  are  easily  provided »  and  for 
undergroimd  installations  the  electric  hoist 
is  especially  well  adapted. 

Large  electric  mining  hoists  are  almost  uni- 
versally driven  either  by  shunt  wound  direct 
current  motors,  or  polyphase  induction  motors, 
the  characteristics  of  which  especially  adapt 
them  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  imposed. 
While  in  many  of  their  characteristics,  these 
two  types  of  motors  are  similar,  they  differ 
widely  in  others,  which  are  of  more  or  less 
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importance — depending  upon  special  condi- 
tions of  individual  cases.  The  free  running 
speed  of  either  motor  is  limited,  and  the 
speed  variations  with  load  changes  are  smalL 
When  driven  above  their  nonnal  speeds 
both  act  as  generators  and  may,  therefore, 
be  used  as  a  brake  when  lowering  unbalanced 
loads,  returning  power  to  the  supply  system. 
The  speed  of  the  shunt  motor  for  a  given  load 
may  be  varied  between  standstill  and  full 
speed,  either  by  changing  the  potential 
of  the  supply  system  or  by  inserting  resistance 
in  series  with  its  armature.  However, 
because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter 
method,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  con- 
nection with  large  hoist  motors.  The  only 
practical  method  of  obtaining  a  similar 
variation  in  the  speed  of  an  induction  motor 
is    b}^    changing    the    amount    of    resistance 


electric  station  is  usually  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  hoists;  the  po\i^r 
is  generated  and  transmitted  to  the  mines 
as  alternating  current  and  is  then  transformed 
at  each  shaft  into  direct  current  by  motor* 
generator  sets.  The  losses  caused  therein 
must  be  charged  against  the  shunt  motor 
when  comparing  its  eflieiency  vnth  that  of 
the  induction  motor,  which  may  be  connected 
either  directly  or  through  highly  efficient 
static  transformers  with  the  alternating 
oirrent  distributing  system.  The  torque  and 
current  for  the  two  types  of  motor  are 
approximately  proportional  within  their  oper- 
ating limits. 

Many  systems  of  electric  hoisting  have 
been  prepared,  each  with  the  \iew  of  meeting 
some  partictilar  condition,  or  eliminating 
some  real  or  apparent  objection  in  the  others. 


Double  Flywheel  Motor-Goaerator  S«t  Consisting  of  Two  170  Kw-  Shunt  Wound  Generatora  Driven  by  ■ 
450  H,P.  2080  Volt  Induction  Motor— Speed  of  Set  600  R.P.M. 


connected  in  its  armature  circuit.  Where  the 
conditions,  however,  are  such  that  it  is 
desirable  to  run  the  hoist  at  a  reduced  speed 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  efficiency  of  the 
induction  motor  drive  may  be  improved  by 
using  a  motor  designed  for  two  speeds,  but 
the  advantages  gained  thereby  are  seldom 
sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  first  cost 
and  the  necessar>'  complication  of  the  control. 
As  pointed  out,  the  efficient  speed  control 
of  the  shunt  motormaybe  obtained  by  varying 
the  voltage  of  the  supply  system,  the  usual 
method  being  to  provide  a  generator  for 
each  motor  and  vary  the  generated 
potential.  A^  mine  shafts  are  usually  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  area,  and  the  con- 
ditions in  close  proximity  to  the  shafts  are 
not  such  as  to  permit  of  the  economical 
generation    of    electric    power,    the    central 


but  virtually  all  the  installations  are  confined 
to  four  systems: 

First,  The  first  and  simplest  s>'stem  cou* 
sists  of  a  polyphase  induction  motor,  direct 
connected  or  geared  to  the  hoist  drum. 
The  speed  of  the  motor  is  controlled  by 
a  variable  resistance  in  its  rotor  circuit. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  currents 
involved,  this  resistance  is  usually  some  form 
of  water  rheostat.  A  common  tyjx'  ot 
water  rheostat  consists  of  a  tank,  usually 
of  boiler  plate  riveted  together,  and  divided 
into  two  compartments;  one  the  rheostat 
proper,  and  the  other  a  cooling  tank. 
The  electrolyte  is  pumped  from  the  cooling 
tank  into  the  rheostat  proper,  entering 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rheostat  and  flowinjr 
out  over  the  top  of  an  adjustable  weir,  back 
into  the  cooling  tank.    The  resistance  in  tht- 
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rotor  circuit  is  varied  by  changing  the  height 
of  the  electrolyte  in  the  rheostat  proper  by 
means  of  the  adjustable  weir.  The  electrodes 
are  usually  thin  iron  plates  hung  on  insulators, 
all  phases  being  in  the  same  comijartmcnt. 
At  least  one  electrode  per  phase  is  of  extra 
length,  extending  below  the  lowest  level  of 
the  liquid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rotor 
circuit  from  being  opened.  The  most  common 
form  of  electrolyte  is  a  simple  salt  solution. 
The  control  of  the  rheostat  is  by  means  of  a 
lev'er  located  on  the  operating  stand. 

The  power  taken  by  the  motor  in  this 
system  is  constant  during  the  period  of 
acceleration,  but  the  efficiency  for  this 
]X'riod  is  very  low,  approximately  4-')  per  cent. 
No  fKiwer  is  returned  to  the  supply  system 
dtiring  the  period  of  retardations,  and  the 
power  consumption  for  small  movements  of 
the  cage  or  skip  is  ver\^  large.  On  the  other 
hand»  the  efficiency  during  the  period  when 
the  hoist  is  nmning  at  full  speed  is  high, 
approximately  90  per  cent.,  and  no  power  is 
consumed  w^hile  the  hoist  is  sit  rest.  The 
efficiency  over  the  complete  cycle  of  operation 
obviously  decreases  rapidly  with  a  decrease 
in  the  time  during  which  the  hoist  is  driven 
at  full  speed;  and  it  follows  from  this  that 
when  hoisting  is  to  be  done  from  several 
levels,  the  efficiency  at  the  maximum  depth 
alone  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  com[)aring 
the  hoist  driven  by  the  induction  motors 
with  other  systems.  The  efficiency  of  the 
cycle  increases  with  an  increased  rate  of 
acceleration,  from  which  it  follows  that  an 
indtietion  motor  for  hoisting  should  be 
designed  for  a  high  maximum  output  to 
permit  of  a  rapid  acceleration.  The  power 
returned  to  the  system  in  lowering  the  empty 
skip  is  approximately  2(1  per  cent,  of  that 
taken  by  the  motor  in  hoisting  the  loaded 
one. 

Second.  In  the  second  system,  the  hoist  is 
driven  by  a  direct  current  shunt  motor,  receiv- 
ing power  from  the  alternating  current  supply 
system  through  a  synchronous  or  induction 
motor-generator  set.  The  hoist  motor  is 
controlled  by  varying  the  voltage  of  the 
generator,  which  is  separately  excited,  one 
generator  being  used  for  each  motor.  The 
power  consumed  during  acceleration  is  much 
less  than  for  the  induction  hoist  motor,  the 
efficiency  being  approximately  SO  per  cent.; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  energy  stored 
in  the  revolving  parts  of  the  hoist  is  returned 
to  the  supply  system  as  the  hoist  is  brought 
to  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency 
when  the  hoist  motor  is  running  at  full  speed, 


is  lower  than  that  for  the  induction  hoist 
motor,  being  approximately  82  per  cent., 
and  the  losses  of  the  motor-generator  set 
when  running  light,  must  be  supphed  during 
the  time  when  the  hoist  is  at  rest.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  mine  hoist  is  idle  ol*  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  time  under  ordinary  conditions, 
this  is  an  item  in  the  total  power  consum|>tion 
which  cannot  be  neglected.  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  stated  that  the  advantage 
of  the  direct  current  hoist  motor  over  the 
induction  hoist  motor  in  the  efficiency 
through  the  complete  cycle  is  greatest  for 
short  lifts,  in  which  case  the  period  of  acceler- 
ation is  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  cycle 
and  the  time  during  which  the  hoist  is  idle 
is  a  minimum.  When  the  empty  skip  is 
low^ered  with  this  system,  about  30  per  cent- 
of  the  jKJwer  consumed  in  hoisting  the  ore 
unbalanced  is  returned  to  the  system. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  by  which 
a  choice  can  be  made  between  the  two 
systems,  each  having  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, peculiar  to  itself,  which  have  a 
more  or  less  imfjortant  bearing  on  the  choice, 
de]>ending  upon  the  special  conditions  of  the 
inflividual  problem.  The  first  system  has 
the  advantages  of  low  first  cost  and  simplicity, 
but  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  respect  to 
efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  second  system  is  frequently 
more  than  offset  by  its  increased  first  cost 
and  its  greater  cost  of  maintenance. 

Both  systems  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  power  drawn  from  the  supply 
system  fluctuates  between  very  wide  limits 
during  each  cycle,  generally  reaching  a 
maximum  during  acceleration,  becoming  neg- 
ative during  retardation  for  the  second 
.system,  zero,  or  practically  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  cycle*  and  negative  for  both  systems 
when  lowering  unbalanced  loads.  The  effect 
of  this  wide  fluctuation  in  the  load  during 
each  cycle  is  to  seriously  impair  the  voltage 
regulation  of  the  supply  system  unless  its 
capacity  is  large  as  compared  with  the 
fluctuations,  or  unless  the  number  of  hoists 
driven  from  the  same  system  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  fairly  uniform  load.  This  is 
seldom  the  case  for  a  mine  power  system. 
Also,  if  power  is  purchased,  the  price  is 
usually  made  up  of  two  components;  one 
based  on  the  total  kilowatt -hours  consumed^ 
and  the  other  on  the  maximimi  demand. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  provide  some  means  whereby  f)ower 
may  be  taken  from  the  supply  system  and 
stored  during  the  portion  of  the  cycle  when 
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the  demand  for  power  is  less  than  the  average, 
and  returned  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
average. 

Third.  Such  a  system  is  the  third,  in  which 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  low  first  cost  and 
efficiency  of  the  flywheel  as  a  means  for 
storing  and  returning  large  quantities  of 
power  for  short  intervals.  This  system  is 
similar  to  the  second,  except  for  the  addition 
of  a  flywheel  to  the  induction  motor-generator 
set,  and  an  automatic  regulator  for  varying 
its  speed.  In  its  most  common  form,  this 
regulator  consists  of  a  water  rheostat  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  induction  motor 
annature.  The  resistance  is  varied  by  means 
of  movable  electrodes  suspended  from  an 
arm  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  an  induction 
motor,  which  is  connected  in  series,  either 
directly  or  through  series  transformers,  with 
the  induction  motor  of  the  flywheel  set. 
The  regulator  motor  is  so  connected  that 
its  torque  opposes  the  weight  of  the  electrodes, 
which  are  partially  counterbalanced  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  regulator  motor  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  permit  of  an  adjustment  of  the  regulator 
for  different  values  of  line  current.  When 
the  line  current  exceeds  the  value  for  which 
the  regulator  is  adjusted,  the  torque  of  the 
motor  overbalances  the  weight  of  the  elec- 
trodes, lifting  them  and  inserting  resistance 
in  the  armature  circuit  of  the  induction 
motor.  This  causes  it  to  slow  down,  and 
allows  the  flywheel  to  assist  in  driving  the 
generator  during  the  peak  loads. 

Fourth,  The  fourth  system  is  used  when ,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  some  peculiar  condition, 
it  is  advisable  to  drive  the  hoist  by  an  induc- 
tion motor  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
the  peaks  from  the  station  load.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  system  is  warranted  when  the 
hoist  is  located  underground,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  surface  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  transmit  power  to  it  by  alternat- 
ing current,  and  when  the  shaft  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  the  flywheel  of  the  motor- 
generator  set  to  be  taken  underground. 

This  system,  which  it  will  be  noted  is  the 
first  system,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
converter  equalizer,  includes  a  rotary  con- 
verter connected  on  the  alternating  current 
side  to  the  supply  system,  and  on  the  direct 
current  side  to  a  motor  driving  a  large 
flywheel.  The  field  of  the  direct  current 
motor  is  controlled  by  a  regulator  actuated 
by  the  line  current.  When  the  power  taken 
by  the  hoist  drops  below  the  average,  the  field 
of  the  flywheel  motor  is  automatically  reduced, 
and  the  flywheel  is  speeded  up,  the  power 


being  taken  from  the  supply  system.  When 
the  hoist  motor  load  exceeds  the  average, 
the  operation  is  reversed,  the  fljnvheel 
slowing  down  and  returning  power  to  the 
system. 

The  efficiency  of  this  system  is  generally 
slightly  lower,  and  the  weight  of  the  flywheel 
is  slightly  greater,  than  for  the  direct  current 
motor  and  the  flywheel  motor-generator  set. 
It  has  the  advantage,  however,  over  the 
third  system,  in  that  the  operation  of  the 
hoist  motor  is  not  dependent  on  the  operation 
of  a  converter  equalizer.  Conscjquently, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  latter, 
hoisting  may  be  continued,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  capacity  of  the  power 
system  is  sufficient  to  take  the  load,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  equalizer  were  used 
simply  to  reduce  the  power  bill. 

Either  the  third  or  the  fourth  system 
may  be  used  where  the  supply  system  is 
direct  current;  in  the  third  system,  by 
substituting  a  direct  current  motor  for  the 
induction  motor  of  the  flywheel  motor- 
generator  set,  and  in  the  fourth  system  by 
omitting  the  synchronous  converter  of  the 
flywheel  converter  system. 

A  comparison  between  the  steam  system 
and  these  four  electrical  systems  is  given  in 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  fuel  and  ore 
ratio  for  each  are  given  for  a  small  system 
hoisting  from  a  2000  ft.  level,  and  a  large 
system  hoisting  from  a  6000  ft.  level: 
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Ore 


■"r^!"    nTed 


Tons 
Per 


Tons 


bay      P"Day 

floistinj;  from  2()()()  ft.  lovol  small  hoist: 


Su*am  hoist 


47 


!    1780 


KU-ctric    hoist — First    system  13  1780 

Second  svstem  .  l.i  1780 

Third  system      .  H)  1780 

Fourth  system  .  1.")      ^  1780 

Hoisting  from  (lOOO  ft.  level  large  hoist: 

Steam  hoist       ....  65.5  1580 

Klectrie    hoist — First    svstem  23  1580 

Second  system  .  24  1580 


Third  svstem 


On 


1580 


Fourth  system  .       27  1.580 


Tons 
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137 
119 
110 
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66 
63 
59 


In  determining  these  values,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  steam  hoisting  engines  are  non- 
condensing,  that  the  steam  consumptions 
are  (55  lb.  and  55  lb.  per  indicated  horse  power 
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hour  respectively  for  the  large  and  small 
hoists,  and  that  power  fur  the  electric  hoists 
is  supplied  from  a  moderate  steam  turbine 
station  usiniLj  units  of  1000  k\v.  each  or  larger 
for  the  smaller  hoist,  and  2500  kw.  or  larger 
for  the  larger  hoist.  In  determining  these 
ratios  the  power  consumption  has  been 
increased  10  per  cent,  to  cover  the  trans- 
mission losses. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  fuel  which 
may  be  realized  by  the  use  of  electric  hoists, 
there  is  a  very  material  reduction  in  the 
labor,  the  cost  of  which  is  chargt^able  against 
the  hoist.  This  may  amount  to  the  wages  of 
one  or  two  men  in  the  boiler  house  if  power 
is  developed  by  the  mining  company,  or  of 
the  whole  boiler  hcmse  force  if  power  is  pur- 
chased, and  frequently  the  wages  of  one  man 
in  the  hoist  house. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  cost  of 
electric  hoisting  that  each  individual  case 
must  be  analyzed  separately.  An  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  {wwer  consumption 
would  be  from  1  ?4  to  2f 4  kilowatt-hours  per 
1000  ton  feet,  the  tonnage,  in  the  case  of 
unbalanced  hoisting,  including  the  weight 
of  the  ore  and  skip,  while  for  balanced 
hoisting  only  the  ore. 

Pumping 

A  large  number  of  mines,  especially  coal 
mines,  are,  due  to  the  absence  oi  natural 
drainage  facilities,  absolutely  dependent  on 
a  pum]jing  cqm]>ment  for  their  contintious 
ofXTation;  and  the  importance  of  installing 
the  most  efficient  system  is  at  once  appreci- 
ated when  the  enormous  quantities  of  water, 
that  in  certain  instances  must  be  removed,  is 
considered. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  the 
electrically  driven  pttmp  is  its  higher  effi- 
ciency, this  in  certain  cases  being  as  high  as 
70  to  75  per  cent,  or  from  25  to  40  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  steam  or  air  pumps.  In  the 
matter  of  flexibility  the  merits  of  the  electric 
mine  pumps  are  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  moved  from  point  to  point  in 
the  mine,  and  the  economy  of  space, 
which  should  receive  careful  consideration 
in  cases  where  the  mine  conditions  demand 
that  pumps  be  placed  in  the  smallest  possible 
room. 

The  pumps  that  are  generally  used  for 
mining  operations  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  i.e.,  the  sinking  pumps,  used  for 
development  work  or  for  emptying  flooded 
mines,  the  main  pumps  which  are  perman- 
ently installed  in   the  mine,  and  finally  the 


auxiliary  pumps  used  for  [jumping  water 
into  a  central  pump  from  various  depressions 
in  the  mine  which  cannot  be  naturally 
drained. 

The  sinking  or  dip  pum]»  is  generally 
designed  for  being  lowered  in  a  vertical 
shaft,  and  is  either  mounted  on  a  float  or 
sustiended  from  the  hoisting  cables  so  as  to 
always  operate  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  motors  for  operating  these  pumps  can 
be  either  of  the  direct  or  alternating  current 
type,  but  as  they  are  often  liable  to  be 
entirely  submerged  the  enclosed  induction 
motor  is  preferablr  on  account  of  its  simple 
constRiction  and  the  absence  of  moving 
contacts.  In  the  operation  of  these  pum(js 
the  load  increases  inversely  as  the  head,  and 
the  motors  should  be  so  designed  that  their 
efliciency  increases  with  the  increasing  head. 

The  main  pumps,  which  are  mostly  of 
large  capacity,  are  used  for  cmj)tying  the 
stim[)S  where  the  water  from  various  parts 
of  the  mine  is  collected.  If  these  sumps  are 
of  a  suflicient  size  for  storing  the  water 
collected  during  the  day,  the  |>umps  can  be 
operated  at  night  and  the  load  factor  con- 
siderably improved.  The  pumps  used  for 
this  ser\4ce  are  either  of  the  reciprocating 
or  centrifugal  type,  of  which  the  latter  in 
most  cases  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable. 
Although  the  centrifugal  pumps  in  the  past 
have  been  adapted  for  conditions  where  the 
height  of  lift  has  bt>en  moderate,  and  where 
larger  volumes  of  water  have  had  to  be 
removed  the  recent  installations  have  indi- 
cated that  remarkable  improvements  in  the 
intilti -stage  centrifugal  pumps  now  make 
them  especially  elTicient  and  satisfactory  for 
delivering  water  against  heads  of  lOOO  to  h'jOO 
ft.  or  more.  This  type  of  pump  is  particularly 
well  stilted  for  direct  connection  to  high 
speed  motors,  preferably  of  the  polyphase 
induction  type,  thus  eliminating  the  friction 
losses  of  a  gear  device.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  centrifugal  equipment  is  considerably 
less  than  for  the  reciprocating  set,  and  the 
ability  with  which  it  can  handle  sandy  and 
muddy  water  is  well  appreciated. 

The  atixiliary  pumps  for  pumping  water 
from  places  located  below  the  main  pumps 
are  either  of  the  stationary  or  portable  type. 
Owing  to  their  large  number  and  scattered 
location  they  are  mostly  driven  by  direct 
current  motors  receiving  the  current  from 
existing  trolley  circuits.  Of  si^ecial  interest 
among  these  [>umps  is  the  fxirtable  pumjiing 
set,  which  is  mounted  on  a  truck  and  can 
easily  be  hauled  to  any  portion  of  the  mine 
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by  a  locomotive  and  immediately  put  into 

service. 

Air  Compressors 

Although  the  direct  application  of  electric 
motors  is  preferable  for  the  majority  of 
mining  machinery^  there  however  remains  one 
particular  case  where  compressed  air  is 
still  much  used,  viz.,  for  the  operation  of 
rock  drills.  This  air  is  obtained  from  air 
compressors,  which  can  either  be  of  the  large 
stationary  or  of  the  small  portable  type. 
The  large  compressors  are  generally  located 
at  some  centrally  located  place  and  piping 
run    to    the   various   drills,   while   the   small 


charge,  as  no  sjiecial  attendant  is  re- 
quired. Fur  their  operation  the  synchron- 
ous type  of  motor  is  especially  w^cll  adapted 
on  account  of  the  steady  load  and  the  low 
torque  required  in  starting.  The  iinpro\'ing 
effect  that  these  motors  have  on  the  power- 
factor  of  the  system  is  also  of  importance 
in  their  selection. 

Haulage 

Possibly  no  other  branch,  where  elec- 
tricity has  been  applied  for  mining  operations, 
has  met  with  more  thorough  appreciation 
than  the  introduction    of    the  electric    loco- 
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compressors  are  mounted  on  a  truck  together 
with  the  driving  motor  and  located  in 
proximity  to  the  drill.  As  the  pressure 
required  for  the  drills  must  be  comparatively 
high,  about  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  reciprocating 
type  of  converter  is  generally  used.  On 
account  of  their  characteristics  they  must 
necessarily  be  driven  at  a  low  speed  and 
occupy  consequently  a  very  large  space, 
especially  if  the  old  method  of  steam  engine 
drive  is  used.  The  substitution  of  an  electric 
driving  motor,  however,  not  only  increases 
the  efficiency  and  reduces  the  space,  but 
almost  entirely  eliminates  the  maintenance 


motive  for  mine  haulage.  Its  high  efficiency, 
due  to  the  low  first  cost,  maintenance 
and  attendance  charges,  its  simple  con- 
trol  and  its  rugged  and  durable  cotxst ruction 
make  it  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
mining  work.  The  use  of  steam  loco- 
motives, especially,  for  underground  work 
is  obviously  highly  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fire  risk,  the  smoke  and  the 
necessarily  higher  headroom  required.  Com- 
pressed-air locomotives  are  also  poor  sub- 
stitutes on  account  of  their  high  first  cost, 
lower  efficiency  and  limited  radius  of  action 
due  to  their  small  storage  capacities. 
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The  mule,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
competitors  of  the  electric  locomotive  is  now 
also  beinj::  universally  discarded;  as  actual 
ex|KTienee  has  shown  that  the  cost  per  ton 
of  hauling  is  from  50  to  73  per  cent,  cheaper 
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by  electric  than  by  mule  haulage.  Tliis  is, 
of  course,  evident,  when  the  number  of 
mules  that  are  necessary  for  ]>erforming  the 
same  work  as  a  locomotive  is  considered. 
The  increased  cost  of  feeding,  the  large 
percentage  killed  or  injured,  and  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  air  necessary  in  underground 
work  are  all  factors  in  favor  of  the  electric 
drive. 

The  direct  current  two-motor  locomotive 
has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  the 
standard  type  for  mine  work.  There  are 
two  general  forms  of  this  type,  one  in  which 
the  side  frames  arc   plaeed  outside  of  the 


w^hcels  and  the  other  in  which  the  side  frames 
are  placed  inside  of  the  wheels.  For  a  giv*en 
track  gauge  the  outside  frame  type  allows  the 
maximum  si>ace  between  the  w^heels  for  the 
motors  and  other  parts  of  the  equipment, 
renders  the  journal  lioxes  more  accessible, 
and  gives  somewhat  more  space  at  the 
operating  end  for  the  motorman.  The 
inside  frame  type  restricts  to  a  eertain  extent 
the  space  between  the  wheels  available 
for  motors  and  other  equipment,  but  allows 
for  the  minimum  overall  width  -a  construc- 
tion that  is  necessary  in  those  mines  w^here 
the  props  are  set  close  to  the  track  or  the 
space  outside  the  rails  is  otherwise  limited. 
The  wheels  being  outside  the  frame,  this 
type  in  case  of  derailment  is  somewhat  more 
readily  replaced. 

There  are  two  standard  methods  of  mount- 
ing the  motors:  in  *'  taodem,  **  i.e,,  one  motor 
placed  l>etween  the  axles  and  the  other 
between  the  forward  axle  and  the  front  end 
frame;  and  ** central/'  i.e.»  both  motors 
placed  between  the  axles.  The  *' tandem'' 
arrangement  permits  of  a  short  wheel  base 
and  is  ado]>ted  for  the  light  and  medimn 
weight  locomotives,  as  the^ie  are  usually 
reqtiired  to  operate  over  sections  of  the 
track  having  short  radius  curves.  On  the 
heavier  locomotives  the  motors  are  moimted 
'"eentraL"  The  longer  w^heel  base  is  permis- 
sible in  this  case  for  the  reason  that  the  heavy 
loeumutives  operate  on  the  main  hattlage 
niads  which,  as  a  rule,  are  comparatively 
straight  and  ha\x  easier  curves.  With  either 
arrangement  the  locomotive  frame  is  pro- 
^lortioned  to  give  an  equal  distribution  of  thr 
weight  between  both  pairs  of  dri\nng  wheels. 

Motors  may  also  be  **end*'  mounted  by 
placing  each  motor  in  the  space  between  the 
axle  and  the  fonv^ard  and  rear  end  frames 
respectively*  This  pcnnits  the  minimum 
wheel  base,  but  is  v^cry  seldom  used  and  is 
adojited  to  meet  exceptional  conditions  only. 

For  hauling  cars  betvreen  the  working  face 
of  the  rooms  and  the  main  or  cross  entries 
the  gathering  type  of  locomotive  is  now 
recognized  as  the  most  efficient.  The  general 
construction  of  this  type  is  similar  to  the 
locomotives  for  main  haulage,  with  the  exeep- 
lion  that  they  ustially  are  of  a  less  ttmnage 
anil  provided  wnth  cable  reels.  The  reel 
proper  is  supported  by  the  motor  frame  and 
rotates  on  a  ball  bearing  between  the  main 
gear  and  the  top  of  the  motor.  The  annature 
shaft  is  also  provided  with  ball  bearings. 
The  motor  is  connected  directly  across  the 
line  in   series  with    a   pennanent   resistance 
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which  protects  it  from  a  heavy  nish  of 
cttrrent  when  the  locomotive  is  standinjLj 
stilL  A  combined  switch  and  fuse  is  also 
inserted  in  this  circuit — the  fuse  for  protec- 
tion against  short -circuits,  and  the  switch 
for  convenience  in  case  it  is  desired  for  any 
reason  to  open  the  circtiit;  but  the  latter  is 
not  involved  in  any  way  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  reel.  The  motor  has  sufli- 
cient  capacity  to  permit  its  being  stalled  for 
any  length  of  time  without  overheating. 
Th^  reel  is  equipped  with  about  50U  ft.  of 
flexible  heavily  instilated  cable.  The  inner 
end  of  this  cable  is  connected  to  a  collector 


the  instant  the  locomotive  comes  to  a  stand- 
still. As  soon  as  the  locomotive  starts  back 
and  slackens  up  on  the  cable,  the  motor 
action  comes  into  play  and  the  reel  winds 
uj)  the  cable.  The  action  is  analogous  to 
that  of  a  spring  having  infinite  length.  The 
tendency  of  the  motor  is  to  produce  a  periph- 
eral speed  at  the  rim  of  the  reel  that  is  higher 
than  the  linear  speed  of  the  locomotive  so 
that  there  is  a  constant  tension  on  the  cable, 
which  insures  its  being  wound  compactly. 
The  operation  of  the  reel  is  entirely  auto- 
matic; there  are  no  switches  or  shifting 
levers  for  the  motorman  to  handle,  and  he  is 
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ring  on  the  under  side  of  the  reel,  and  the 
outer  end  is  fitted  with  a  copper  hook  for 
attachment  to  the  trolley  \rire.  A  carbon 
brush  mounted  on  an  insulated  stud  attached 
to  the  motor  frame  collects  currents  from 
the  ring,  from  which  it  is  conducted  to  the 
conlrolkr  circiiit. 

On  leaving  the  entry  the  cable  is  hooked 
over  the  trolley  wire,  and  as  the  locomotive 
moves  forward  the  reel  motor  is  overhauled 
and  acts  as  a  series  generator,  its  counter- 
torque  being  sufficient  to  jiroduce  a  tension 
on  the  cable  that  causes  it  to  pay  out  evenl\^ 
and  drop  along  the  roadbed  without  producing 
any  kinks.  Owing  to  the  braking  effect  of 
this  counter*torque.  the  reel  ceases  rotating 


therefore  free  to  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  running  the  locomotive. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  complete  mecfaanism 
is  self-contained  and  is  very  simple  and 
compact.  It  is  mounted  on  two  straight 
supporting  bars  bolted  to  the  locomotivt 
side  frames.  These  bars,  with  the  cable 
guides  and  protective  resistance  of  the  mi>lor^ 
are  the  only  extra  parts  used,  so  that  the 
reel    mounts    on    any    standard    V  *ve 

without  complicating  the  latter  in  a\\ 

As  the  reel  proper  covers  the  motor  and 
gearing,  the  latter  is  protected  from  falling 
coal  or  rocks.  The  large  diameter  of  the 
reel  is  also  a  valuable  feature,  as  it  minimizes 
greatly  the  wear  on  the  cable.     With  cable 
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of  small  dicimcttT  the  cable  is  forced  to 
ad  sharply  on  a  short  radius  which  reduces 

considerably  the  life  of  the  insulation. 

The  mechanism  requires  no  oiling:  whatever. 

Beyond  applying  a  little  graj)hne  or  vaseline 

lo  the  ball-bearinj^s  occasionall)', 

no  other   lubrication    is    neces* 

sary»  the   vertical   countershaft 

being  carried  in  a  sleeve  of  anti- 
friction material  that  needs  no 

oiling*      Bearings  are  hardened 

steel  balls,  so  that  practically  the 

onl)'  parts  Subject  to  wear  and 

renewal  are  the  cable,  the  wood 

rollers  of  the  cable  guides  and 

the  carbon  brushes-    The  main- 

tcnance  is  eons€»c|ucntly  reduced 

to  a  minimum. 

For    passages  and   gangways 

where  the  grading  is  such  as  to 

prohibit  the  use  of  the  cable  reel 

locomotive,  the  combination  or 

crab    type    is    preferably 

used.    This  locomotive  is  mostly 

of     I  he     same     construction     as     the     reel 

type  with   the  addition  of  a  hoisting  drum 

and    steel    cable,    by    means    of    which    the 

loaded  cars  arc  pulled  up  the  slopes  and  then 

delivered  to  the  main  tracks  in  the  regular 

way.    As  this  type  of  locomotive  in  addition 

can  perform  the  duties  of  the  straight  haulage 

and    caljle   reel    type   it   is   often    considered 


indispensable  in  mines  where  a  limited  ntunber 
of  locomotives  are  to  handle  the  entire  ouiput. 
In  some  of  the  first  combination  locomotives 
mantifactured,  the  hoisting  drums  were 
arranged   to  be  operated   by   means  of  one 


Motor  Driven  Mu]liSt«ce  Centrifugal  Air  Comprcuor 

of  the  locomotive  motors  through  gearing 
and  clutches,  but  in  the  later  types  the 
hoisting  dnmi  is  driven  by  an  independent 
mo  tor »  gi\ing  an  improved  efticiency,  at  the 
same  time  insuring  a  more  positive  and 
simple  contact. 

In  mines  where  the  headings  have  attained 
considerable  length  the  output  can  frequently 
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be  hanrlkd  most  economically  by  instituting 
what  mi^'ht  be  termed  *' express  haulai^c;*' 
i.e.,  the  trips  over  the  main  haulage  road  arc 
concentrated  into  trains  of  a  capacity  sufH- 
cicnt  for  a  21}-  or  25-ton  locomotive.  On  well 
laid  tracks,  having  50-  or  (jU-pound  rails, 
four-wheel  two -mo  tor  locomotives  of  this 
weight  operate  successfully.  Where,  however, 
light  rails  exist  it  is  inadvisable  to  concentrate 
this  weight  on  four  drivers,  so  instead  of  a 
single  2()-ton  locomotive,  two  lO-lon  loco- 
motives arc  coupled  together  and  operated 
as  a  single  unit,  which,  while  developing  the 
same  tractive  effort,  has  its  weight  distributed 
on  eight  drivers. 


over  to  the  secondary  locomotive.  The 
vertical  screw  type  brake  stand  is  used  on^ 
both  li^eomotivcs,  but  on  the  *' primary  *'j 
the  foot  plate  to  which  the  stand  is  bolt<.*d^ 
is  provided  with  two  sets  of  bolt  holes,  orw? 
set  for  holding  the  stand  parallel  to  the  end 
frame  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  side 
frames.  In  the  latter  fjosition,  by  means  of  a 
chain  connection  through  the  end  frames, 
it  operates  the  brake  lever  systems  of  both 
locomotives.  By  pulling  out  the  cable  plugs, 
disconnecting  the  brake  chain  and  turning 
the  "primary"  brake  stand  parallel  to  the 
end  frame — ^an  operation  requiring  but  a  few 
minvites^the  locomotives  are  separated  and 
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The  tandem  locomotive  is  also  adaiHctl 
for  those  cases  where  conditions  of  operation 
require  trains  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  the 
gauge  is  so  narrow  that  two  motors  of 
sufficient  capacity  cannot  be  used. 

The  method  of  coupling  locomotives  in 
tandem  is  extremely  simple  and  permits  the 
complete  control  of  motors,  brakes  antl  sand 
valves  of  both  locomotives  from  the  operating 
end  of  one.  The  first  or  *' primary '^  loco- 
motive is  equipped  with  a  four-motor  control- 
ler and  the  other,  the  '* secondary  ''locomotive, 
with  a  two-motor  controller;  flexible  cables 
terminating  in  two  multi-conductor  plugs 
and  their  corresponding  sockets  carrying  the 
control  circuits  of  the  four-motor  controller 


may    be     operated     singly    as    indepeuilent 
units. 

Mining  locomotives  can  also,  if  desired, 
be  equipped  wiih  alternating  current  motors. 
These  are  of  the  same  general  construction 
as  the  direct  current  locomotives  and  an* 
equipped  with  two  three-phase  induction 
motors.  Their  operation  requires  two  o\ieT- 
head  trolley  wires,  with  the  track  rails 
comprising  the  third  leg  of  the  three-phaic 
circuit.  To  collect  current  two  sepaiBte 
trolleys  of  the  standard  mine  type  are  used, 
these  being  mounted  on  either  side;  but  for 
certain  conditions  a  double  trollcVp  i.e.* 
two  poles  on  a  common  ba^c  ---r"  he  fur* 
nished. 
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The  motors  have  a  special  high  torquu 
winding,  the  same  as  those  used  for  crane 
and  hoist  service.  The  rotors,  or  secondaries, 
have  polar  windings  which  terminate  in 
three  collector  rings  mounted  at  the  end  of 
the  rotor  shaft.  By  means  of  these  rings 
starting  resistance  is  connected  into  the  rotor 
circuits,  the  controller  being  arranged  to 
vary  the  resistance  by  suitably  graduated 
steps.  Aside  from  a  slight  variation  in  speed 
due  to  changes  of  load,  the  induction  motor 
is  a  constant  speed  machine,  but  with  the 
variable  external  resistance  in  the  rotor 
circuit  a  speed  and  torque  characteristic 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  direct  current 
series  motor  is  obtained.  The  locomotives 
are  geared  for  a  maximum  sjjeed  of  about 
6,5  to  8  miles  per  hour.  With  the  controller 
on  the  last  notch  (and  neglecting  a  slight 
change  due  to  drop  in  voltage  along  the  road) 
they  tend  to  maintain  approximately  this 
speed  irrespective  of  the  load  or  grades. 
The  rotor  resistance,  however,  is  proportioned 
to  permit  nmning  with  this  resistance  in  cir- 
cuit for  short  periods  at  full  tractive  effort,  so 
that  fractional  speeds  for  accelerating,  switch- 
ing, etc.^  are  readily  obtained. 

As  the  induction  motor  is  inherently  high 
speed  a  double  gear  reduction  is  used.  This 
necessitates  a  method  of  mounting  the 
motors  different  from  that  used  on  direct 
current  locomotives. 

The  motor  frame  is  bolted  to  a  sub-base  or 
suspension  bracket.  One  end  of  this  bracket 
is  mounted  on  the  axle  and  the  other  end  is 
spring  suspended  from  the  locomotive  frame. 
A  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  rotor  shaft  engages 
with  a  gear  that  is  keyed  to  a  countershaft, 
which  is  carried  in  bearings  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  suspension  bracket-  The 
other  end  of  this  shaft  carries  a  pinion  that 
engages  with  a  gear  keyed  to  the  locomotive 
axle.  This  arrangement  maintains  all  gear 
centers  constant  and  also  embodies  the 
flexible  spring  suspension  feature  of  the  direct 
current  locomotives.  With  the  exception 
of  the  method  of  mounting  the  motors  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  control  circuits, 
direct  current  standard  construction  is  fol- 
lowed throughout. 

Alternating  current  locomotives  can  be 
furnished  for  any  standard  frequency  and 
voltage*  and  for  any  weight  up  to  and  includ- 
ing ten  tons.  Ordinarily,  in  the  field  for 
which  they  are  adapted  the  servHce  can  be 
handled  by  comparatively  light  locomotives. 

Mine  locomotives  are  occasionally  employed 
for  outside  surface  haulage  and  where  limita- 


tions of  licight  do  not  pre\'ent,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  provide  a  cab  for  the  protection 
of  the  motorman.  The  standard  cab  is 
mounted  over  the  operating  end  and  is 
built  up  of  sheet  steel  and  angles  well  braced 
and  securely  riveted  throughout  to  insure  a 
strong,  rigid  structure.  The  cab  is  provided 
with  a  door  and  suitable  windows  which  pennit 
a  clear  view  on  all  sides. 

Ventilation 

The  proper  ventilation  of  underground 
mines  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  on 
the  continuous  and  successful  operation  of 
the  ventilating  machinery  depends  the  lives 
and  efticiency  of  the  operators  inside  the  mine. 

The  ventilating  machinery  for  mines, 
in  general*  does  not  differ  greatly  from  other 
cases  of  ventilation.  Either  low^  speed  fan 
blowers  or  high  speed  low  pressure  com- 
pressors arc  employed,  both  of  the  centrifugal 
type.  For  driving  fan  blowers  either  direct 
current  or  alternating  current  motors  can 
successfully  be  used.  Where  the  distribution 
is  by  direct  current  the  motors  can  be  either 
of  the  shunt  or  compound  wound  type,  the 
latter  being  |>ref erred  for  very  large  fans 
where  the  starting  torque  is  great.  With  an 
alternating  current  system  of  distribution 
induction  motors  are  often  used,  their 
advantage  being  the  high  starting  torque 
and  a  possibility  of  speed  variations  for 
changing  the  air  supply.  This  latter  point, 
however,  is  not  of  such  great  importance, 
as  actual  practice  has  showm  that  the  losses 
in  the  rheostatic  motor  control  are  about 
the  same  as  the  losses  due  to  a  mechanical 
shuttering  of  the  fan.  Where  fans  can  be 
entirely  shuttered »  the  starting  torque  is  not 
very  large;  and  considering  the  rather  bad 
effect  that  an  induction  motor  has  on  the 
power-factor  of  thesystem,  the  use  of  synchron- 
ous motors  is  greatly  preferred.  Where  the 
fans  are  installed  in  remote  places  induction 
motors  would  possibly  be  more  advantageous 
on  account  of  the  little  attention  they 
require.  If  possible  the  motors  should  be 
direct  connected  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
belting— thus  insuring  a  more  reliable  opera- 
tion and  an  economy  in  the  required  space. 

For  centrifugal  compressors  synchronous 
motors  are  not  so  well  adapted  on  account  of 
their  high  speed,  and  induction  motors 
would  be  preferable.  Where  the  compressor 
is  of  large  capacity  and  can  be  installed 
in  the  generating  station,  it  may  be 
driven  by  an  efficient  steam  turbine  and  the 
generator  and  motor  losses  eliminated. 
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Coal  Cutting 

Three  types  of  electrical  coal  cutters  are 
in  general  use,  i.e.,  the  disk  type,  the  bar 
type  and  the  chain  type.  Of  these,  however, 
the  chain  breast  type  machine  is  the  most 
extensively  employed  in  this  country. 

The  motors  are  usually  of  the  direct  current 
compound  wound  type,  insuring  a  large 
starting  torque  and  an  imj^roved  operation 
where  a  widely  varying  load  and  large  momen- 
tary overloads  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

For  operation  in  mines  where  the  formation 
of  ** fire-damp  "  is  apt  to  take  place  the  motors 
should  be  of  the  enclosed  ty])e  to  insure  safe 
operation.  In  this  respect,  the  polyphase 
induction  motor  has  a  decided  advantage, 
due  to  the  absence  of  movable  contacts,  and 
investigations  are  now  being  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  its  development  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  coal  cutting  machinery. 
Drillings 

For  the  last  five  years  the  '*clcctric-air" 
drill  has  been  in  successful  o])eration  in  all 
classes  of  mining  work,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  It  is  really  an  air  drill  driven 
by  pulsations  of  compressed  air  created  by 
a  duplex  air  pulsator  actuated  by  a  standard 
electric  motor.  The  drill  is  of  the  simplest 
type  possible — a  cylinder 
containing  a  moving  piston 
and  rotation  device,  with 
no  valves,  chest,  buffers, 
s])rings,  side  rods  or  pawls. 
The  cylinder  is  larger  but 
the  piston  is  shorter,  mak- 
ing the  weight  of  the  drill 
unit  about  the  same  as,  or 
even  less  than,  that  of  the 
corresponding  air  drill. 

The  pulsator  is  a  vertical 
duplex  single  acting  air 
compressor.  It  is  geared 
to  a  motor,  cither  direct  or 
alternating  current,  and 
mounted  'on  a  wheel  truck 
for  easy  handling. 

The  size  of  the  motors 
ranges  from  .'i  to  ')  h.]). 
dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  drill,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers  that 
the  '* electric-air"  drill,  for 
the  same  work  as  the 
ordinary  air  drill,  will  only 
consume  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  as  much 
] )( >wer. 

While  ])urely  electric  drills  have  not 
proven  satisfactory  in  the  ])ast,  it  has  mostly 


been  due  to  the  failure  of  some  of  their 
vital  and  delicate  parts  to  withstand  the 
terrific  strains  imposed  in  rock  drilling.  An 
electric  rock  drill,  however,  is  now  in  the 
market  and  it  is  claimed  by  actual  experience 
that  all  previous  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  and  that  a  very  successful  operation 
is  obtained.  It  is  of  the  rotary  hammer  type 
design  operated  by  an  electric  motor  which 
is  mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  drill  proper. 
The  mechanism  of  the  drill  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  revolving  helve  containing  the 
hammers,  and  the  chuck  mechanism  for 
holding  and  rotating  the  drill  steel.  A 
flexible  belt  connection  between  the  motor 
and  drill  permits  a  variation  of  speed  to  any 
degree  desired,  with  the  result  that  all  the 
advantages  of  hand  drilling  are  obtained 
without  the  disadvantages  usually  incident 
to  machine  drilling.  The  drill  and  motor 
are  of  simple  and  rugged  design,  free  from 
springs,  solenoids,  or  other  devices  that 
tend  towards  complication  and  to  make  the 
cost  of  maintenance  excessive. 

The  drill  requires  about  13^2  to  2  h.p. 
for  its  operation  including  loss  in  transmission 
from  the  source  of  power  to  the  drill,  and 
tests  have  shown  that  an  ordinarv  air  drill 


Electric  Air  Drill 


of  the  same  capacity  would  require  from 
12  to  IS  horse  power  per  drill.  Either  direct 
current  or  alternating  current  motors  can  be 
used  for  its  operation. 
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Rock  CrushcrSt  Breakers  and  Tipples 

For  operatin)^  the  various  auxiliary  machin- 
ery used  ill  mining;  work,  such  as  crushers, 
stamp  mills,  [)ickin^  tables,  screens,  con- 
veyors, etc.,  electric  motor  drive  is  being 
universally  used.  Induction  motors  of  the 
squirrel  cage  and  slii.i  ring  ty|>e  are  in  use, 
either  direct  connected  to  drixnng  shafts  or  to 
individual  machines.  The  absence  of  com- 
mutator trouble,  due  to  the  severe  vibrations 
of  this  kind  of  machinery,  makes  it  preferable 
to  the  direct  current  nu>tor. 

The  reduction  or  entire  otnission  of  the 
numerous  belts  formerly  used  in  this  class 
of  work  naturally  results  in  a  considrrably 
increased  efliciency  and  consequent  decrease 
in  the  operatin>j;  expenses,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  i^^reatly  improves  the  safety  and 
reJiability  of  the  installation, 
Electro- Magnetic  Ore  Separators 

There  occur  in  Nature  many  combinations 
of  minerals  whcvsc  s]>ecific  gravities  are  too 
nearly  alike  to  i)ennit  of  their  se|>aration  by 
any  of  the  usual  concentrating  devices.  In 
such  cotnbinations  where  one  of  the  minerals 
is  magnetic,  or  may  be  rendered  magnetic  by 
the  application  of  heat,  magnetism  offers 
an  efficient  J  and  often  the  only  method  of 
scfjaration.  For  reasons  connected  with  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  zinc  ores  the  presence 
of  iron  is  highly  objectionable,  and  this, 
together  with  the  similarity  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  iron  and  zinc  materials,  gives 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  applications 
of  the  electro-magnetic  separation. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  other 
instances  where  magnetic  separation  would 
prove  entirely  practicaL  The  presen  t  methods 
of  mining  in  this  country,  with  its  ntmierous 
deposits  of  high  grade  iron  ore,  have  resiilted 
in  a  neglect  of  the  less  rich  fields.  For  the 
concentration  of  this  ore,  the  magnetic 
separation  wotild  be  most  suitable,  and  as 
the  richer  ores  are  exhausted,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  steady  increase  of  its  ap])li- 
cation  to  this  class  of  work. 

The  electro-magnetic  separator  has  been 
developed  into  an  efficient  machine  with 
economical  power  consumption  l>oth  for 
o|)eratinn  and  excitation  of  the  magnets. 
It  is  of  a  most  rugged  construction  and  not 
liable  to  break  down  or  get  out  of  adjustment. 
It  is  easy  to  operate  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  very  low 
Dredging 

Dredging  is  now  considered  to  be  the  most 
im [proved  method  for  recovering  valuable  ore 
deposits,   especially    gold,    below   the   water 


level  in  streams.  It  can  also  be  employed  on 
the  land,  in  which  ease  the  dredge  is  built 
in  a  dry  pit  dug  for  the  puqxise,  and  when 
the  hull  is  completed,  water  is  let  in  by  a 
ditch  or  flimne. 

The  successful  operation  of  dredging  machin- 
ery is  now  an  established  fact,  and  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  steam  operated  dredge 
in  cost  of  ofjeration,  space  economy  and 
reliability  has,  by  actual  experience,  been 
proven  beyond  a  doubt.  This  fact,  however, 
is  mainly  dtie  to  the  j)ro[ier  design  and 
application  of  the  electric  motor  and  the 
present  efficient  methods  of  transmitting 
the  electric  power. 

The  digger  consists  of  a  steel  ladder  of 
massive  construction,  built  to  supjjort  the 
bticket  line  and  resist  the  heavy  strains 
while  in  operation,  especially  near  bed  rock. 
The  bttcket  lii)s,  bushings  and  rollers  are 
made  of  manganese  steel,  which  pos.sesses 
the  best  wraring  qualities  and  reduces  the 
cost  of  maintenance  to  a  minimum. 

The  S[)eed  of  the  bucket  line  varies  from 
fifty  feet  (with  IS  to  25  buckets)  to  seventy- 
five  feet  (with  Ho  to  50  l)uckets)  per  minute, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  ground. 

For  operation  and  control  of  the  digger, 
a  variable  speed  intiuction  motor  is  used. 
This  is  located  on  the  lower  deck  and  belted 
to  the  driving  pulley,  which  is  generally 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  pilot  house  on  the 
up(H?r  deck.  The  duty  imposed  upon  this 
motor  is  severe,  as  it  must  operate  under 
conditions  calling  for  power  varving  from 
75  per  cent,  overload  dowxt  to  25  per  cent, 
of  its  rated  capacity.  A  drum  tyi>e  eonl roller 
for  forward  and  reverse  oi>eration  is  provided, 
incluiiing  the  necessary  resistance  for  con- 
tinuous operation  on  any  notch  of  the  con- 
troller from  one- half  to  full  s)>eed. 

The  maximum  starting  torque  is  required 
and  obtained  at  about  the  fourth  point  of  the 
controller,  thus  leaving  three  points  on  w^hich 
to  bring  the  motor  tqj  to  half  speed,  at  which 
time  nearly  ftdl  rated  torque  is  required. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  ordinary 
motor  designed  for  intermittent  serv^iee  cannot 
be  successftdly  apijlied. 

To  keei>  the  dredge  m  place  and  to  move 
it  about  or  hold  it  against  the  bank  when 
<i>KKtng,  head  lines  are  used,  w^hich  are 
controlled  from  the  forward  end  and  operated 
by  a  six -drum  winch  driven  by  a  variable 
speed  motor.  The  winch  motor,  while  of 
smaller  capacity,  is  of  the  same  staunch 
construction  as  the  digger  motor,  and  is 
cquipfK^d    with    a    suitable    controller    and 
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resistance  to  permit  its  continuous  operation 
from  one -half  to  full  speed.  It  has  been 
found  advisal>Ie  to  equip  the  motors  for  this 
service  with  solenoid  brakes,  by  means  of 
which  the  tnolor  can  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still almost  instantly.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  reverse  operation  without  the  usual 
reversing  of  the  motor  through  the  controller, 
which  is  not  only  bad  practice  but  may 
result  in  a  burnout  due  to  the  heavy  strain 
on  the  windings. 

The  hi)^h  and  low  pressure  pumjjs  for 
supplying  water  to  the  screens  and  sluices 
are  generally  connected  to  the  same  motor. 
A  constant  speed  squirrel -cage  motor  of 
compact  coiistmetion  and  large  overload 
capacity t  with  a  speed  of  about  (HHI  r.p.m.  is 


Either  the  shaking  or  revolving  scrtjeii 
may  be  used  to  separiite  the  gravel  from  the 
clay  and  |>ennit  the  fme  particles  containing 
the  gold  to  pass  through  on  to  the  gold 
tables  and  sluices  below.  For  this  service, 
a  constant  speed  motor  is  recommended, 
which  can  be  i)laced  on  the  upper  deck  and 
belled  down  to  the  driving  pulley  of  the  screen. 

After  screening,  the  large  rocks  are  carried 
on  a  belt  conveyor  to  the  end  of  the  stacker 
and  deposited  on  the  spoil  in  the  rear  of  the 
dredge.  For  oj aerating  this  conveyor,  a 
constant  speed  motor  is  installed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  stacker,  where  it  can  be 
readily  housed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  digger  and  the 
winch,  squirrel -cage  constant  speed  induction 
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usually  installed  for  this  work  and  is  supplied 
with  extended  shaft  at  both  ends,  these 
extensions  being  provided  with  fiange  coup- 
lings for  direct  connection  to  the  pumps. 

To  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  basin, 
in  which  the  dredge  floats,  when  digging  in 
shallow  water,  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary 
to  install  a  sand  pump,  which  carries  the  fine 
tailings  from  the  sluice  boxes  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  pile  by  way  of  the  stacker.  This 
pump  requires  considerable  fiower  and  is 
never  used  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

One  pump  is  used  for  priming  the  large 
pumps  or  for  supplying  water  to  the  tables 
dxn4ng  the  '* clean  up,"  and  generally  consists 
of  a  small ,  high  speed  motor  direct  connected 
to  a  centrifugal  pump. 


motors  are  recommended  for  use  throughout, 
the  dredge. 

Lighting 

The  superiority  of  electric  lighting  is  well 
recognized  in  mining  work.  For  overhead 
illumination  it  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the 
ordinary  arc  lighting  systems,  but  for  under- 
ground work  incandescent  lamps  are  almost 
exclusively  used,  especially  in  coal  mines. 
These  should  be  adequately  protected  from 
breaking  by  being  provided  with  substantial 
lamp  guards,  and  the  sockets  should  be 
of  an  actd'proof  and  moisture-proof  design. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  satisfactor\' 
hat  and  hand  lamp  to  supersede  the  present 
oil  lamp,  which  will  always  remain  a  constant 
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source  of  danger  and  discomfort,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  aim  of  a  number  of 
inventors,  and  numerous  designs  of  more  or 
less  value  have  been  put  on  the  market- 
There  is,  however,  one  type  which  has  just 
been  developed  and  which  promises  to  be  a 
great  improvement  in  this  line. 

This  lamp  consists  of  a  miniature  Tungsten 
unit  operated  from  a  li^ht  portable  storaj^e 
battery-  It  is  rated  at  one  mean  horizontal 
candle-power,  but  due  to  an  effective  reflector, 
as  high  as  5  candle*power  is  obtained  in  the 
beam  of  light  at  a  four  or  five  foot  distance. 
The  lamp  socket  consists  of  a  hard  moulded 
compound  unaffected  by  moisture,  acid  or 
j^ases  and  completely  encloses  and  i>rotects 
all  metal  ]>arts.  The  steel  re  fleet  or »  which  is 
enameled  both  inside  and  €>utside  to  prevent 
the  action  of  gases  and  moisture  from  destroy- 
ing it,  is  also  supported  from  the  lamp  socket. 
The  complete  lamp  is  especially  compact, 
light  in  weight  and  mechanically  strong.  It  is 
designed  so  as  to  replace  the  old  type  of  oil 
lamp,  now  in  general  use,  without  any 
modification  to  the  cap. 

The  storage  battery  is  of  the  portalile  type, 
designed  to  be  either  carried  on  a  belt  or 
from  shoulder  St ra]>s,  or  by  a  handle  as  a 
lantern.  The  cell  is  protected  by  a  japanned 
steel  case  wth  an  acid  proof  moulded  cover. 
The  terminals  are  brought  out  through 
an  acid'  and  moisture-]  )nK]>f  compound 
receptacle,  from  which  an  annor  braided 
rubber  insulated  cable  connects  to  the  hat 
lamp.  The  battery  has  a  capacity  of  10 
ampere-hours  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for 
operating  a  lamp  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hmirs. 

When  used  as  a  hand  lantern  the  lam]> 
socket  and  reflector  are  removed  from  the 
cap  receptacle  and  inserted  into  the  recep- 
tacle on  the  side  of  the  battery,  simply 
taking  the  place  of  the  cable  attaching  plug. 

Telephone  and  Signal  Systems 

Xo  other  means  givx-s  a  more  complete 
control  over  all  parts  of  a  mine  than  does 
a  telephone  system,  and  it  will  eventually 
supplement  all  other  methods  of  signalling. 
The  saving  of  time  and  the  facility  with 
which  orders  and  messages  may  be  verbally 
despatched  to  the  various  departments  in  the 
mine  is  readily  appreciated  when  the  variety 
of  characteristic  accidents  is  considered, 
such  as  fire,  explosions,  water  freshets,  etc. 
The  fact  that  the  superintendent  of  a  mine 
may  remain  in  his  office  and  be  in  direct 
talking  communication  with  every  part  of 
the  entire  mine  system   is  of  such   a  great 


importance  that  it  more  than  outweighs  the 
initial  cost  of  the  installation. 

The  imdcrground  wiring  for  a  mine  tele- 
phone system  costs  usually  less  than  for 
overhead  systems,  as  poles  are  not  required 
and  there  are  no  holes  to  dig.    The  wires  arc 
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simply  run  through  the  rifts  and  down  the 
shafts  on  standard  wood  brackets  equipped 
with  common  glass  insulators.  Although 
in  some  mines  ordinary  iron  wire  has  been 
used  \\nth  entire  success,  it  is,  however, 
recommended  that  rubber  covered  wire  be 
used  in  all  undergroimd  circuits  which  are, 
in  any  way,  subject  to  moisture  or  dampness. 
In  certain  instances,  it  would  be  considered 
good  practice  to  use  lead -covered  cable, 
providing  the  installation  would  warrant 
the  expense. 

The  principal  mine  telephones  are  of  the 
magneto  type  with  especially  constructed 
talking  and  signalling  apparatus,  accessibly 
arranged  in  moisture-proof  cases.  The  bells 
are  of  the  most  improv'^ed  construction, 
usually  iron-clad,  water- proof  and  rust-proof. 
Where  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
stations  to  be  served  by  a  telephone  system 
justify  it,  a  central  of!ice  wHth  a  switchboard 
should  preferably  be  yirovided. 
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DIARY  OF  A  TEST  MAN 

[Contributed] 


XII.     INCORRECT  METER   CONNECTION 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  mistake  in 
connecting  meters  that  came  to  my  notice 
while  on  transformer  test  that  resulted 
disastrously  to  two  wattmeters,  and  but 
for  great  good  fortune  would  have  cost 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  test  his  eyesight. 

To  5p/kise/^/iern(7ior 


Shop  T/vns former 
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//7  Test 


The  core  loss  of  a  three-phase  11,000  volt 
transfonner  was  required  to  be  checked,  and 
after  balancing  up  the  currents  on  the  three 
phases,  the  tester  connected  in  a  wattmeter 
(A),  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  to  read  the 
injnit  on  one  phase;  presumably  intending 
to  multi])ly  the  reading  of  this  meter  by  \/^ 
to  obtain  the  total  core  loss  of  the  trans- 
former. This,  of  course,  is  not  the  correct 
method  of  taking  wattmeter  readings  on 
three-]}hase  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  foreman 
in  charge  became  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
he  gave  instructions  to  the  man  conducting 
the  test  to  connect  in  a  second  wattmeter. 
This  the  tester  did,  opening  uj)  the  outside 
lead  for  the  current  coil  of  the  wattmeter  (B) 
and    connecting    the    potential    coil    to    the 


I)Otential  transformer  employed  for  the  first 
wattmeter.  In  doing  this  a  second  mistake 
was  made,  more  serious  in  its  consequences 
than  the  first;  for  not  only  would  the  con- 
nections as  made  not  give  the  proper 
readings  on  the  wattmeter  because  of  the 
incorrect  phase  relations  between  voltage 
and  current,  but  as  soon  as  the  tester  attemp- 
ted to  bring  up  the  voltage  of  the  transformer, 
there  occurred  a  volcanic  eruption  through 
the  cases  of  the  wattmeters,  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  tester,  that  completely  destroyed 
the  instruments  and  so  unnerved  the  tester 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  with  the  test. 
An  inspection  of  the  diagram  will  show 
that  the  insulation  between  the  two  coils 
of  the  wattmeter  was  all  that  separated 
the  two  phases  in  which  the  wattmeters 
were  connected.  On  low  voltage  instruments 
this  resistance,  of  course,  is  not  intended  to 
withstand  high  pressure  and  consequently 
broke  down,  short  circuiting  the  phases  and 
doing  the  damage  already  mentioned. 

FACTORY 

XIII.     GROUNDED  WINDINGS  THROUGH 
CONDENSED  STEAM 

The  short-circuit  on  an  overhead  trans- 
mission line,  an  account  of  which  you  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number  of  the  Rfa'Iew, 
is  interesting  but  certainly  imusual.  A  case 
recently  came  to  my  notice  of  a  short-circuit 
dtie  to  a  defect  in  a  motor,  the  points  of 
similarity  between  this  ca.se  and  the  other 
being  that  this  was  also  brought  about 
indirectly  by  the  atmospheric  conditions 
under  which  the  motor  was  operating;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  equally  effective  in 
shutting  down  the  whole  system  to  which 
the  motor  was  connected. 

The  machine  in  question  was  a  .'^(M)  h.j). 
slij)  ring  induction  motor,  and  w^as  o])erating 
in  a  factory  where  the  use  of  steam  was 
required  in  several  of  the  manufacturing 
processes,  and  where  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  motor  had  to  work  was  consequently 
pretty  well  charged  with  moisture,  owing  to 
the  condensation  of  considerable  quantities 
of  escaping  steam.  At  various  intervals 
inspection  of  the  core  and  winding  of  the 
motor  would  reveal  the  fact  that  they  were 
covered  with  an  appreciable  coating  of  damp, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  steam  on  them. 
In  conditions  such  as  these,  a  coil  winding 
in  the  stator  will  probably  not  be  found  to 
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>urt\T  from  I  hi*  i»rrsi'iur  of  this  <lanij>nrss; 
liut  in  tin*  €*as<*  of  har  wound  machine's  with 
uni>n»trrlr<l  iMindin^s  at  I  hi*  i-n«ls  of  ihr  !)ars, 
iho  liamp  will  rollt'cl  anil  canst'  a  j»alh  for 
leakage.  If  ihrrc  is  any  weak  sjhjI  in  ihc 
winding',  this  m.iy  thon  causi'  a  short -rircu it 
of  s*>  many  turns  liy  groundinj:  thr  winding 
at  two  iM>ints. 

In  tho  partiinilar  case*  undiT  notiiv.  thiTr 
was  considcrahlr  loaka^^c  from  tht*  hon<lin>:s 
on  thf  stalor  conductors  alon^  the  damj)  to 
the  iiJTc,  and  this  c.iuscd  the  wimlin^'s  to 
Inixmic  grounded  at  sonic  other  iK>int  by 
]»artially  jjroundinj;  another  part  of  the  circuit 
lhn>UKh  the  damp.  The  result  was  that  a 
short-circuit  occurrinl  due  to  these  two  |M>ints 
iKX'timinK  >;roundeil.  It  was  |KThai>s  addition- 
ally unfortunate  that  the  actual  ^nnrndsshould 
iKxnir  in  the  slots  carrying  the  iK'^inninj;  i-oils 
III  two  different  phases;  so  that  in  effect 
this  amounted  to  a  dead  short-circuit  across 
two  of  the  incoming:  lines,  an<l  the  system 
5 which  was  c«)mj)aratively  a  small  one)  was 
in  consequem-e  shut  down.*  The  teeth  of 
the  N I  at  or  c«»re  where  these  two  ^jrounds 
iK'curred  were  ha«lly  burned. 

XIV.       FAULTY  METHOD  OF  SOLDERING 
CABLES" 

To  the    K«liTnr    of    the    (U.nkk  \L     liiMnRK 

Rl.VIh  w. 
iX'ar  Sir: 

I  am  aware  that  I  hi-  RiviKW  is  not  a  eomic 
jKijKT:  intleetl  no  i»ne  realizes  m«>re  fully  than 
I  the  neix's.sjty  Utr  the  suslaine<l  effort  which 
you  are.  I  know,  inakin)^  ti»  maintain  the 
ili;:nity  and  tlu  hii^h  tniu*  of  the  ]»a]K'r.  the 
<(ualitieN  in  whirh  it  is.  t«>  my  min«l.  pre- 
t-mintnt.  Vmi  will  probably  theni'tire  feel 
a  nhulance  tn  lajist-  int<»  levity  i\-en  for  a 
few  moment"-:  antl  \et  I  :iTn  a-^kin;:  vmi  to 
publish  t!ii<  IrttiT.  F«»r  ^miu  inoinh^-  1  have 
iKtn  in  jM»sM«N>iMn  •»:  the  tacts  nlatiii;:  to  a 
;:enuiTU'  <  Iirtrii  i:  \ -ir.  iniuf^  rMiiu-ily.  lart^ 
whii  h  wiiuM  brini:  a  ^niilt-  :» the  laii-  **:  uunw 
an  o\rr-w«)rkr'l  mine  iiis.'iiu'er;  bn:  1  havt- 
lieen  di  nirti  the  iiuau-'  «»:"  ;^i\in.L:  jIu-m-  lact^ 
to  tin  Wi»r!«l.  \*Miir  "Diar)  >•:  a  Tr<  Man"" 
ha**  v:i\iii  t:u-  ]ii»pe.  M«»re  than  nn«*r  I  have 
Mvmi-d  t«»  jHTciiVi-,  bitwi-en  the  liiit-  ..fi  th«- 
ii»ntributi<»n^  then*,  a  sljj^hl  relaxation  tif  the 
ca<t-in»n  law  of  deadlv  seri«»u^nr<s.  and  I  am 
hoping  thrre  may  be  nnim  tor  my  simj»le 
narrative. 

•!•■  4  wri!  hutlt  m*i  I»-n«-.  tr-  ii'lr  •■*  M\\\  L»n<!  w-  til  I  n-.!  ..r.-iir. 
Thr  fmt  Iv  ,^  »■■  -Mr  ihat  tht  rnil-  "f  iln-  ^  ..I-.  Itu  t.»r^  in  l»ar- 
•  I'Uni!  rt.^t  hirM-«.  ••|Nr4*.ini{  in  iLimp  atni'i"»|»lirn-s.  .irr  t-iVrrn!  m 
*\  i<r-nir  ttrll  l.t|iei1-u|i  an't  in«uUt«c|  «rifh  a  miiiHturr-pp*-!} 
v*rti'«h,  !«•  rmiirr  thrm  imtwn'i<iui  tn  thr  m<*i«tiire  which  will 
inrvtijitilr  f  oUrcl  on  thr  tmUitle  uf  the  cmU. 


Down  in  the  darkness  of  our  mines 
there  are  men,  traine<l  in  tht'  rudiments  of 
electrical  knf»wle«l^e.  jK'rfonnin;,'  their  share 
in  the  j^reat  si*heme  of  electrical  en^^iniiTinj:. 
En>:aj;iil  for  the  ^;reater  jiart  of  their  time  in 
tending  electrical  a]iparatus  in  one  f<»rm  or 
another,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
elect  rid  an,  wi  reman,  and  other  tenns.  I.«ack- 
'm)l  many  of  the  essentials  of  j^Tcatness,  they 
reivive,  as  j^ierdon  for  their  lalnirs.  little 
of  fame,  anil  not  much  f>f  anythin^^  else 
exivpt  their  wii»kly  j)ay,  which  is  commonly 
less  than  that  of  a  vice-president,  or  even 
of  a  department  head.  And  sjH'ndinj;  nearly 
all  of  their  waking  h«»urs  UMM)  firt  iH'neatii 
the  sihI.  their  life  is  not  one  i-ontinual  jjarden 
of  rosi's.  Such  an  one  was  the  Spider.  niy;hl 
wi reman  to  the  XYZ  Iron  &  Coiil  Company. 

I  d«»  not  know  why  he  was  called  the 
Sj»ider.  During:  the  course  of  an  acquaintance 
exten<lin>:  ovi-r  several  months,  im  elue  was 
vouchsafed  to  me  as  to  his  real  name,  an«l 
hence  I  can  only  allu<le  to  him  now  as  the 
Spider.  Me  drank.  I  think  there  <\*m  Ik* 
but  little  doubt  that  during  the  week-end 
he  drank  heavilv.  His  reas«ins  were  plain 
and  lt»;:ical.  What  was  there  in  his  wi*ekly 
round  tf»  atTord  him  aiiy  inv.  t-vt-n  any  relief 
from  the  drab  inMnMtony.-'  .\nthin.i:,  i*t^d  that 
wouM  to  many  ap]»ear  ^ntlieimt  nas<»n  for 
his  seeking  a  litt!«-  bibnlon^  exhilaration  in  the 
otT-time.  Hut  I  think  thi--  wa^  only,  after 
all.  a  M'c«>ndarv  .  nn>;i<UTati«»n  with  the  Spi<hT. 
Did  he  not  owr  it  ti»  himself,  to  his  rmployrr-, 
l«i  ihosr  in  the  minr  depi'iidin;:  on  tlu*  elee- 
trical  service,  to  fortify  himself,  durin;^  his 
leisure  tinu-.  avjain^i  iju-  rigors  an<l  the 
hard>]ni»s  of  ]u>s  -^ix  niL:h:-'  toil?  .SeotT«T> 
will  fibiect  tha:.  if  In-  really  wantrd  to  earry 
<»ul  the  I'tutifyiiiL;  iiha.  hr  wa>«  u'oinj^  about 
it  in  i\\u\r  \\\r  wn»n^  wa\ .  Wa-rr.  thtv  will 
say.  woiiM  be  t|nite  «-tnniu  tiion.^li.  or  at  all 
evint<.  warm  milk,  with  !os^i»,l\  a  ^liee  of 
lemt»n.  Hut  who  an    wr  to  lutli^e 

him?      lCvrr\'    man    accordiii:^    '  •    h\^    lights. 

<  )n  this  partirular  Smid.iy  iii,:hl  xhm-  was 
a  lable-runnin;^  :•»!•  in  an  nn«lirL'ronnd  trans- 
former hon-t  .  1  ai!i  ni»t  nrtain  of  thr  drtails, 
but  1  think  thin-  wi-n-  two  .'{on  kw.  trans- 
iDrmers  to  In-  *onnrvted  t«»  th«'  swiirhboard 
11»  fret  awav.  the  hijh-trn-ions  tn  the  oil 
.switches  in  the  inc«imin}4  feedir  tiriui;.  and 
the  low  tensions  ti»  the  oil-N\vitclu'^  on  the 
distribution  j»anels.  The  Sj>ider  arrivetl, 
desiM'iiditl  into  the  darkness,  ami  maile  a  safe, 
but  sti»nny,  jtassa^^e  to  the  transformer  house. 
He  had  probably  hail  an  extra  festive  lime 
during;  the  previous  thirty-six  hours.     His  eye. 
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it  is  true,  had  not  the  glint  of  steel,  nor  his 
step  the  elasticity  of  a  Greek  athlete's;  but 
his  nose  was  a  poem,  and  appeared  as  a 
Vision  of  Dawn. 

The  Spider  had  been  baring  cable-ends  for 
some  two  hours  before  he  discovered  that  he 
had  left  the  pit-bottom  office  without  posses- 
sing himself  of  either  solder,  soldering  flux 
or  insulating  tape.  Commonly  he  carried 
these  accessories  around  with  him  in  an 
evil-looking  bag.  This  night  he  had  none. 
To  his  great  disgust  it  was  borne  in  upon 
him  that  he  would  have  to  make  the  extra 
trip  to  the  office  to  get  them;  which  was 
annoying,  as  the  way  was  dark  and  bestrewn 
with  boulders,  and  the  Spider's  step  was-  - 
well,  too  nautical,  too  all-embracing. 

He  got  there  somehow,  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, muttering  quite  audibly.  He  found  his 
solder,  but  for  the  life  of  him  could  discover 
no  flux  and  no  tape.  In  a  short  time  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  neither  flux 
nor  tape  in  the  place;  and  was  preparing  to 
navigate  back  to  his  job  and  sink  his  worries 
in  sleep,  when,  right  on  top  of  the  ambulance- 
chest,  he  espied  the  objects  of  his  search. 
Siu^e  enough  there  was  the  little  tin  of  paste, 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  nice 
comfortable-looking  reel  of  tape.  Oh  Spider, 
if  you  would  but  pause  and  think !  At  least 
pause,  since  thought  in  your  present  con- 
dition  

He  was  hasty;  he  could  not  stop  to  con- 
sider. With  a  husky  cry  of  joy  that  at  last 
his  quest  was  successful,  he  plunged  again 
into  darkness.  He  soldered  his  leads.  He 
finished  his  job.     Day  broke  overhead. 

That  is  the  talc.  The  sequel,  which  is  all 
exj:)lanation,  is  soon  told.  With  the  new 
day  arrived  a  new  set  of  men,  refreshed  with 
sleej),  clear  of  eye  and  quick  of  discernment. 
The  ambulance  man  was  ]XThaps  unusually 
quick  of  disccrnmonl.  One  glance  at  the  to]) 
of  the  ambulance  chest  told  him  that  some 
petty,  thieving  night-bird,  with  criminal 
intent,  had  wantonly  stolen  a  new  tin  of 
priceless  ointment,  invaluable  for  burns, 
bruises,  bum])S,  barber's  rash,  housemaid's 
knee  and  other  ailments,  and  l)eautifully 
scented  with  fragrant  lily  of  the  valley;  while 
the  sainc*  thief  had  also  i:)iirloined  a  brand 
new  reel  of  antisei)tic  adhesive  ta])e  (the 
wannth  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
adhrre),   the    finest    surgical    a])])lirati()n    for 


lacerations,  abrasions,  contusions,  hallucina- 
tions (  tothen+1).    Having 

something  of  the  sleuth  in  him  (his  father 
was  a  policeman)  he  put  it  up  to  the  Spider. 
Our  hero,  brokenly,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  confessed  that  in  a  moment  of  temporar}" 

mental  aberration 

P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NOTE 

The  following  men  have  recently  entered 
the  Testing  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company: 

Aspinwall,  J.,  University  of  California 

Baker,  Guy  State  University,  of  Oklahoma 

Bishop,  R.,  University  of  Nlichigan 

Blythe,  W.  E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Cayot,  C.  E.,  University  of  Kansas 

Champlin,  F.  J.,  Yale  University 

Coulter,  R.  S.,  University  of  Missouri 

Furtick,  G.  H.,  Clemson  College 

Glover,  C.  V.  C.  Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Hardin,  L.  H.,  Clemson  College 

Harris,  W.  C,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Hoffman,  H.  A.,  University  of  Kansas 

Humphrey.  H.  K.,  University  of  Illinois 

Hyde,  R.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Ilgncr,  H.  I.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Jeffrey,  A.  J.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Keller,  A.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kline,  C.  H.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Lawrence,  B.  F.,  Clemson  College 

Loubet,  L.  M.,  Universitv  of  California 

Lovell,  C.  G.,  Syracuse  University 

Milling,  J.  C,  Clemson  College 

Montgomery,  O.  C,  University  of  Nebraska 

Morse,  H.  G.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Murrish,  W.  U.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Olmsted,  C.  S.,  Syracuse  Oniversity 

Persons,  J.  T..  Jr.,  University  of  Texas 

Regan,  H.,  CTlarkson  School  of  Technology 

Shanklin,  G.  D.,  University  of  Kentucky' 

Smith,  J.  E..  Cornell  University 

Smith,  M.  C,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Spratt,  W.  C.  Clemson  College 

Summer,  II.  N.  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Walton,  Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Weil,  L.  S.,  Tulanc  University 

The  following  instructors  spent  all  or  a 
larj^e  ])art  of  the  summer  in  the  Testing 
Deixirtment  of  the  Schenectady  V^'orks: 

Belsky,  C.  J.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

C^idy.  II.  R..  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickerson.  H.  S..  Purdue  University 

Hchre.  F.  W.,  Columbia  University 

MaRnusson.  Prof.  C.  E.,  University  uf  Washington 

Miller.  B.  E.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Peach,  P.  L.,  Cornell  University 

R(>l)l)ins,  Iowa  State  College 
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CARYL  D.  HASKINS 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Caryl  D.  Haskins,  Manager  of  the  Lighting  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  On  November  Oth  Mr.  Haskins  left  Schenectady  on  a  three 
months*  business  tour  in  the  west.  While  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he  died  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
November  ISth.  Mrs.  Haskins  and  their  young  son  were  with  Mr.  Haskins 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Of  great  personal  charm,  Mr.  Haskins  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  General  Electric  Company;  but,  while  his  loss  will  be  felt  most  keenly 
by  the  men  with  whom  he  came  into  daily  contact,  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
of  the  electrical  profession  by  his  death  suffers  a  great  bereavement.  He 
was  widely  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  standard  books  on 
electrical  subjects,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  current  electrical  matters.  Although 
only  '44  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  there  were  probably  few  men 
better  known  throughout  the  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Haskins'  connection  with  the  General  Electric  Company  dated  from 
the  time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company, 
with  which  organization  he  had  been  connected  since  the  latter  part  of  1889. 
He  cama  to  live  in  Schenectady  in  1900,  and  it  was  in  1906  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Manager  of  the  Lighting  Department,  a  position  which  he  continued 
to  occupy  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Both  in  his  professional  and  private  capacity,  Mr.  Haskins  enjoyed  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances,  by  whom  he  was  universally  respected  and  admired; 
and  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  will  be  received  with  the  profoundest  grief 
by  all  of  his  many  friends. 
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ARC  LIGHTING 

The  various  departures  of  electrical  activity 
ive  by  now  become  so  specialized  that  only 
with  difficulty  can  engineers  engaged  in  any 
one  of  these  fields  keep  apace  with  what  is 
going  on  in  other  lines  of  work  with  which 
they  never  come  into  active  touch;  and  in 
their  eflForts  to  keep  themselves  posted^  at 
least  on  the  essentials,  they  must  of  necessity 
waste  considerable  time  in  sorting  their 
available  information,  and  in  recognizing 
what  are  the  essentials  and  what  are  merely 
details  of  passing  interest.  Arc  lighting  is 
but  one  of  these  man^''  specialized  fields. 
The  present  issue  of  the  Review  should  be  of 
considerable  service  to  those  desirous  of 
ascertaining  what  are  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  arc  lighting  at  the  end  of  191 L 
The  number  has  been  prepared  chiefly  w^ith 
a  view  to  providing  such  a  record;  and  in 
order  to  indicate  in  as  brief  space  as  possible 
the  lines  on  which  the  survey  has  been  laid 
out,  these  few  editorial  notes  must  serve  an 
introduction. 

The  articles  by  Dr.  Steinmetz  and  Professor 
Elihti  Thomson  really  cover  all  the  essential 
points  \^ith  regard  to  the  development  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future.  Of  recent  years  an  idea 
that  the  arc  lamp  for  exterior,  as  well  as  in- 
terior, illumination  had  not  the  possibilities  of 
the  metal  filament  incandescent  lamp  has  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  credence,  and  it  is  upon 
this  point  that  many  engineers  are  looking 
for  authoritative  information.  The  two 
articles  we  have  referred  to,  coming  from 
engineers  of  great  reputation  and  indisputable 
authority,  should  carry  considerable  weight 
in  showing  that  there  is  an  almost  limitless 
future  before  the  arc  lamp.  More  specifically, 
and  in  addition  to  such  general  considerations. 
Dr.  Steinmetz 's  article  indicates  the  essential 
difference  betvvcen  the  modern  high  efficiency 
arc5  and  the  earlier  carbon  lamp,  differen- 
tiates between  the  luminous  lamp  and  the 


flame  arc,  and  indicates  the  proper  field  of 
application  of  these  tw^o  lamps  as  determined 
by  their  operating  characteristics. 

These  lamps  are  later  dealt  with  in  greater 
detail,  as  to  their  design,  construction  and 
characteristics.  Special  attention  is  directed 
to  the  luminous  arc  lamp  as  designed  for 
decorative  street  lighting.  This  lamp  is 
illustrated  on  the  cover  of  this  publication, 
as  well  as  by  a  number  of  cuts  with  accom- 
pan}ing  text  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  The 
luminous  lamp,  as  applied  to  headlight  use 
on  interurban  and  suburban  cars,  is  also  the 
subject  of  an  article.  The  paper  on  flame 
lamps  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  flame 
lamp  installation  on  the  Ambrose  Channel 
Lightship,  New  York  harbor, which  is  of  unique 
interest  as  showing  the  weather-resisting 
I3roperties  of  the  lamp.  The  most  noteworthy 
example  of  interior  arc  lighting  to  date,  viz., 
the  Bon  wit,  Teller  &  Company  intensified 
arc  lamp  installation,  New  York  City,  is 
described  in  detail. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  this  issue  to 
station  apparatus  used  in  arc  lighting  instal- 
lations. Contributing  industries  have  been 
created,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  constant 
current  transformers  for  series  arc  lighting 
systems,  and  mercury  arc  rectifier  outfits  for 
converting  alternating  current  to  direct  cur- 
rent supply  for  the  direct  current  luminous 
lamp.  These  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
installation,  and  a  practical  review  of  arc 
lamp  work  would  be  incomplete  without 
detailed  reference  to  these  devices.  The 
theor>^  of  operation  of  the  constant  current 
transfonner  and  the  series  rectifier  are  there- 
fore discussed  in  some  detail,  while  other 
articles  deal  with  more  jjractical  points,  such 
as  design,  installation  and  operation.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  arc  lamp  business, 
as  cared  for  by  a  single  factory,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  published  description 
of  the  new  arc  lamp  factory  at  the  Lynn 
works. 
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ARC  LIGHTING* 

By  Charles  P.  Steinmetz 

As  introduction  the  author  t<nu'hcs  upon  various  wave  motions  with  which  we  are  familiar;  the 
field  wave  of  the  alternating  current,  the  wireless  telegraph  wave,  Hertzian  waves,  radiant  heat, 
light  and  X-rays.  Light,  and  the  methods  of  producing  light,  are  then  considered.  Luminescence, 
of  which  the  flame  arc  and  the  luminous  arc  are  the  two  exponents,  is  discussed.  The  differences  of 
principle  in  these  lamps  are  defined  (page  oTO)  as  well  as  structural  differences;  and  detailed  attention 
is  then  paid  to  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  two  lamps  and  their  bearing  upon  their  proper 
field  of  application — Editor. 


The  first  question,  when  discussing  methods 
of  illumination,  is:  *'What  is  light?"  Light 
is  a  vibration,  or  wave  motion,  which  passes 
through  space  at  the  enormous  speed  of 
nearly  20U,()U()  miles  per  second  (3X10^®  cm. 
per  sec). 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  wave 
motion.  Sound  is  one,  for  instance.  If  we 
set  a  string  in  vibration,  we  can  see  these 
vibrations,  if  they  are  slow  enough,  i.e.,  a 
few  per  second.  If  now  we  increase  the 
frequency  of  vibration,  as  by  tightening  and 
shortening  the  string,  the  eye  ceases  to 
distinguish  them;  but  when  we  reach  30 
beats  per  second,  we  begin  to  hear  them,  as 
a  deep  bass  sound.  Further  increasing  the 
frequency  causes  the  tone  to  become  more 
penetrating  and  higher  and  higher  in  pitch, 
until  finally,  at  4()()()  to  6000  vibrations  per 
second,  it  again  ceases,  and  the  frequency  is 
too  high  to  be  perceived  by  the  ear  as  sound. 
Other  vibrations  are  the  water  waves  in  the 
oceans  and  rivers,  and  the  alternating  currents 
in  our  transmission  circuits,  etc. 

The  alternating  current,  which  runs  motors 
or  lights  lamps,  is  a  vibration  or  wave:  during 
every  cycle,  the  current  first  flows  in  one 
direction,  then  stops,  reverses  and  flows  in 
the  opposite  direction,  then  stops  again  and 
reverses  back  to  the  original  direction.  The 
current  in  the  conductor,  however,  is  not  the 
only  phenomenon;  but  with  every  half- wave 
of  current  and  of  voltage  an  electric  field 
rushes  out  from  the  conductor  into  si)ace, 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  nearly  200,000 
miles  per  second:  a  magnetic  field,  starting 
and  reversing  with  the  current,  and  an 
electrostatic  field,  starting  and  reversing  with 
the  voltage.  In  alternating  current  trans- 
mission, it  is  the  current  and  the  voltage  in 
the  conductor  which  are  industrially  used  in 
supplying  i)Ower;  the  electric  field  outside  of 
the  conductor  is  not  used,  and  is  usually 
observed  only  when  it  causes  trouble,  as 
for  instance  by  disturbing  adjacent  telephone 
circuits,  or  when  the  electrostatic  component 

♦An  adfJrtss  ddivcn-il  before  the  Arc  Lamp  specialists  of  the 
(iciKTiil  Elt-rtric  riimpany  at  Lynn.  September  7,  1911. 


of  the  field  becomes  strong  enough  to  disrupt 
the  insulation. 

Inversely,  in  wireless  telegraphy,  the  elec- 
tric field  of  the  current  is  used  in  transmitting 
the  message.  A  high  frequency  alternating 
current,  of  some  hundred  thousand  cycles 
per  second,  is  sent  into  the  antenna.  From 
it  there  issues,  with  the  velocity  of  light,  an 
electric  field,  the  wireless  wave,  and  where 
this  strikes  another  conductor,  such  as  the 
receiving  antenna,  it  induces  a  current  in  it; 
with  sufficiently  delicate  measuring  apparatus, 
this  induced  current  can  be  perceived  at 
a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles.  In  wireless 
telegraphy  it  is  thus  the  electric  field  of  the 
ctirrent  in  the  conductor  (the  sending  an- 
tenna), which  is  used,  and  not  the  current, 
as  in  alternating  power  transmission.  As  this 
electric  field  moves  at  the  speed  of  light, 
about  200,000  miles  per  second,  if  the  fre- 
quency of  the  current  in  the  wireless  sending 
antenna  is  100,000  cycles,  the  field  travels 
2  miles  during  each  cycle,  that  is,  the  wave 
length  of  the  wireless  wave  is  2  miles.  If  the 
frequency  is  one   million  cycles,   the   wave 

,       ^,    .     200,000  ^       ,     ,. 

length  IS     fw^/j  qm7x>   or   two-tenths   miles,  or 

about  1000  feet. 

The  frequencies  used  in  our  alternating 
current  transmission  and  distribution  circuits 
are  low,  25  and  60  cycles  per  second;  but 
higher  frequencies  often  occur  in  such  circuits, 
of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
even  many  millions  of  cycles  per  second. 
They  are  the  restdt  of  disturbances,  due  to 
external  causes,  such  as  lightning,  or  due  to 
internal  causes,  such  as  switching,  arcing 
grounds,  etc.  High  frequency  currents  are 
observed  by  bringing  a  conductor  near  them: 
the  electric  field  of  this  high  frequency  current, 
that  is,  the  high  frequency  electric  wave, 
when  impinging  on  the  conductor  (the 
** resonator  "  or  ** receiving  antenna"),  induces 
a  current  in  it,  which  can  be  obser\'^ed  by  a 
sufficiently  sensitive  apparatus.  In  this 
manner  such  electric  waves,  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  cycles,  have  been  observed  and 
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studied.  They  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
"  Hertzian  waves. " 

When  we  come,  however,  to  frequencies  of 
hundred  thousands,  or  millions  of  millions  of 
cycles  per  second,  this  method  of  observing 
the  electric  wave  fails,  as  can  easily  be  seen; 
at  a  velocity  of  200,000  miles  per  second,  a 
wave  of  one  million  of  millions  of  cycles 
(10")  would  during  each  cycle  travel  only  a 

distance  of  "     j-j— miles,  or  1/80  inch.    That 

is,  the  wave  length  of  an  electric  wave  of 
one  million  of  millions  of  cycles  is  1/80  of  an 
inch.f  In  the  receiving  conductor,  a  complete 
cycle  (or  two  half -waves)  would  cover  a  space 
of  1/80  inch  only,  and  the  current  would 
reverse  in  direction  every  1/160  inch.  That 
is,  the  receiving  antenna  is  limited  in  length 
to  1/160  inch.  Obviously,  in  such  a  short 
conductor,  no  matter  how  intense  the  wave, 
the  induced  voltage  would  be  altogether  too 
small  for  observation.  However,  even  at  fre- 
quencies of  many  millions  of  millions  of  cycles 
per  second,  we  can  still  observe  the  electric 
wave,  by  interposing  a  conductor  into  the 
path  of  the  wave.  While  the  individual 
induced  currents  are  too  short  to  be  perceived, 
their  heating  effect  can  be  observed  by  a 
temperature  rise  of  the  conductor.  Thus,  if 
we  hold  our  hand  in  the  path  of  such  a  wave, 
we  feel  it  as  heat,  and  we  therefore  call  such 
very  high  frequency  waves  *' radiant  heat." 

Coming  to  still  higher  frequencies,  finally, 
at  several  hundred  millions  of  millions  of 
cycles,  the  eye  perceives  these  waves  as 
light;  and  there  is  a  fairly  narrow  range  of 
frequencies,  from  about  400  to  700  millions 
of  millions  of  cycles,  in  which  the  waves  are 
\'isible  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  are  called 
light.  vStill  higher,  at  the  extreme  range  of 
frequencies,  of  10,000  millions  of  millions  of 
cycles  probably,  are  the  X-rays,  etc. 

Thus,  the  electric  field  of  the  alternating 
current  transmission  line,  the  wireless  tele- 
graph wave,  the  Hertzian  waves,  the  radiant 
heat,  light  and  X-rays,  are  the  same  kind  of 
wave  or  vibration,  traveling  through  space  at 
the  same  speed  of  nearly  200, ()()()  miles  i)cr 
second,  and  differing  from  each  other  merely 
by  their  frequency  and  therefore  their  wave 
length,  i.e.,  the  distance  traveled  per  cycle. 
The  great  range  of  frequencies,  from  25 
cycles  to  10,000,000,000,000,000  cycles  per 
second,  requires  different  methods  of  observa- 
tion:   the  alternating  current  instruments  at 

tPor  comparison:  The  wave  length  of  a  2o  cycle  alternating 

cnrrent  wotUd  be  ?^/*!^9  or  about  8000  miles. 
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low  frequency,  the  wireless  antenna  or  reson- 
ator, the  heating  effect,  the  eye  within  the 
visible  range,  and  finally,  at  X-ray  frequen- 
cies, the  photographic  i)iate.  Equally  differ- 
ent must  also  be  the  methods  of  production 
of  the  various  frequencies.  At  low  fre- 
quencies, alternating  current  generators  are 
used.  They  become  difficult  of  construction 
at  a  few  hundred  cycles,  and  impracticable 
beyond  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  cycles. 
Beyond  this,  up  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
cycles,  the  condenser  discharge  supplies  the 
only  means  of  producing  the  electric  waves. 
Finally  this  becomes  impracticable,  as  no 
condenser  can  be  built  small  enough  to  give 
sufficiently  high  frequency  in  its  discharge; 
and  so  in  producing  the  extremely  high 
frequencies  of  radiant  heat  and  light,  other 
methods  become  necessary. 

Of  foremost  interest  is  that  narrow  range 
of  electric  wave  frequencies,  which  is  visible 
to  the  eye,  and  called  light.  Two  methods 
exist  of  producing  light:  an  indirect  method, 
called  ** incandescence,"  and  a  more  direct 
method,  called  ''luminescence." 

The  Indirect  Method  of  Producing  Light — Incan- 
descence 

If  we  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  by 
putting  energy  into  it  (chemical  energy  of 
combustion  in  the  flame,  electric  energy  in  the 
incandescent  lamp),  finally  a  very  small  part 
of  the  energy  is  given  out  as  radiation,  of  a 
frequency  sufficiently  high  to  be  perceived  by 
the  eye;  the  body  becomes  visible,  and  we 
call  it  *' incandescent."  With  increasing 
temperature,  the  percentage  of  the  energy 
which  is  visible  increases,  that  is,  the  elli- 
ciency  of  light  production  rises;  but  even  at 
the  highest  temperature,  where  every  existing 
material  dissolves  into  va})or,  and  any  further 
increase  of  temperature  thus  becomes  impos- 
sible (the  crater  of  the  carbon  arc),  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  energy  (estimated'  as 
from  o  to  10  ]xt  cent.)  api)ears  as  visible 
light, while  most  of  it  radiates  at  lower  frequen- 
cies, as  the  so-called  radiant  heat.  Thus  the 
method  of  light  i)roduction  by  incandescence 
is  an  indirect  one:  we  ])r()(iuce  heat,  and 
indirectly,  as  a  kind  of  by-product,  a  small 
amount  of  light.  The  cause  of  the  very  low 
efliciency  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  energy: 
heat  energy  is  the  lowest  fonn  of  energy, 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  convert  any  form 
of  energy  practically  completely  into  heat. 
But  the  conversion  of  heat  energy  into  any 
other  form  of  energy  is  always  very  inefficient; 
and  wherever  we  pass  through  heat  energy, 
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as  in  the  steam  engine,  the  incandescent 
lamp,  etc.,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  low 
efficiencies. 

Thus  the  efficiency  of  light  production  by 
heat  is  low,  and  is  a  function  of  the  tempera- 
ture; and  the  enormous  development  in  this 
direction,  which  culminated  in  the  modern 
tungsten  lamp,  has  been  essentially  the 
development  of  the  means  of  utilizing  higher 
temperatures  in  the  light-giving  radiator. 
Thus  from  the  candle  llame  or  gas  flame,  with 
perhaps  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent,  efficiency,  we 
have  advanced  to  the  gem  lamp,  which 
probably  approached  1  per  cent.,  and  finally 
to  the  tungsten  lamp,  of  about  2  i)er  cent, 
efficiency.  A  gradual  further  advance  in 
efficiency  may  undoubtedly  be  hoped  for, 
and  instead  of  O.S  candles  i)er  watt,  as  in  the 
present  tungsten  lamp,  we  may  reach  1,  1}4 
or  even  Ij-o  candles  per  watt,  by  reaching 
to  still  higher  temperatures  and  more  selective 
radiation.  However,  the  indirect  character 
of  the  Hght  production,  with  heat  as  an  inter- 
mediary form  of  energy,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  reaching  efficiencies  comparable 
with,  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
other  energy  transf onnations ;  that  is,  there 
is  no  hope  of  approaching  the  ideal  100  per 
cent,  of  efficiency — estimated  at  50  to  100 
candles  per  watt — in  any  future  type  of 
incandescent  lamp. 

The  enclosed  carbon  arc  lamp  of  old,  which 
has  for  many  years  done  the  street  lighting, 
and  is  only  just  beginning  to  give  way  to  the 
luminous  arc,  is  also  an  incandescent  lamp. 
The  Hght  comes  not  from  the  arc  flame,  but 
from  the  incandescent  crater  of  the  positive 
carbon ;  and  its  relatively  high  efficiency  is  due 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  crater  (the 
highest  existing  temperature,  the  boiling 
point  of  carbon).  vStill  its  efficiency  is 
limited  in  the  same  way,  and  not  comparable 
with  that  of  modern  luminous  arcs  and 
flame  arcs. 

Direct  Conversion  of  Electrical  Energy  into  Light 
by  Luminescence 

In  the  flame  arc  and  luminrms  arc  lamp, 
electrical  engineering  has  finally  advanct'd 
beyond  the  crude  method  of  producing  light 
indirectly,  as  a  by-]jroduct  of  heat.  In  neither 
of  these  lamps  is  the  light  a  temperature 
effect;  but  we  have  a  more  direct  conversion 
of  electric  energy  into  light,  that  is,  *' lumi- 
nescence. "  The  efficiency  of  light  production 
thus  is  not  limited  by  the  temperature  law 
of  incandescence;  theoretically  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  efficiency,  and  practically  effi- 


ciencies have  been  reached  far  beyond  those 
possible  with  temperature  radiation.  That 
the  light  of  the  flame  arc  and  luminous  arc  is 
not  a  temperature  effect,  i.e.,  docs  not  result 
from  high  temperature,  is  easily  seen  by 
comparing  the  luminous  arc  and  the  enclosed 
carbon  arc:  the  efficiency  of  light  production 
of  the  former  is  much  higher,  and  nevertheless 
its  temperature  is  only  about  half  that  of  the 
latter. 

In  the  flame  arc  and  the  luminous  arc,  the 
light  is  given  by  the  arc  flame,  that  is,  by 
the  vapor  stream  which  conducts  the  current 
across  the  gap  between  the  terminals,  and 
not  by  the  tips  of  the  terminals,  as  in  the 
carbon  arc  of  old.  Otherwise,  however,  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  high  efficiency  arcs,  the  flame  arc 
and  the  luminous  arc,  which  is  not  always 
realized. 

The  Essential  Difference  Between  the  Flame  Arc 
and  the  Luminous  Arc 

The  flame  arc  is  a  carbon  arc,  that  is,  the 
current  is  conducted  across  the  gap  between 
the  electrodes  by  a  stream  of  carbon  vapor, 
just  as  in  the  earlier  carbon  arc.  This 
carbon  vapor  stream  is  made  luminous  and 
light-giving,  by  introducing  into  it  mineral 
compounds,  mostly  calcium  salts.  These 
light-gi\4ng  compounds  are  introduced  by 
heat  evaporation  from  the  electrode,  by  using 
carbons  impregnated  or  mixed  with  such 
compounds — ** flame  carbons."  As  the  posi- 
tive terminal  is  the  hotter  one,  evaporation 
from  it  is  more  rapid,  and  it  is  more  efficient 
in  feeding  the  light-giving  mineral  matter 
to  the  arc  flame.  Therefore  in  the  flame  arc, 
the  positive  electrode  must  always  be  a  flame 
carl)on,  while  as  negative  electrode  a  plain 
carl)on  may  be  used,  or  a  less  heavily  impreg- 
nated flame  carbon.  In  alternating  flame 
arcs,  in  which  alternately  each  electrode 
becomes  positive,  usually  both  carbons  are 
flame  carbons.  Thus  in  the  flame  arc,  the 
light-giving  material  is  not  the  conductor 
of  the  current;  the  conductor  is  carbon 
vapor. 

In  the  luminous  arc,  the  light-giving 
material  is  used  as  the  vapor  conductor. 
As  carbon  vapor  does  not  give  any  light, 
carbon  is  not  used,  and  is  objectionable,  and 
iron  and  titanium  compounds  are  the  mate- 
rials most  commonly  used  in  the  luminous 
arc.  Since  the  vapor  stream  or  arc  conductor 
issues  from  the  negative,  when  using  the 
light-giving  material  as  arc  conductor,  it  is 
fed  into  the  arc  from  the  negative  terminal. 
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That  is,  in  the  luminous  arc  the  negative 
electrode  material  gives  the  light  and  the 
eflSdency,  and  the  positive  electrode  is  imma- 
terial, usually  made  non-constuning  by  giving 
it  a  size  large  enough  to  keep  cool. 

Thus,  the  flame  arc  owes  iis  luminosiiy 
and  efficiency  to  heat  evaporation  of  the  light- 
giving  material  from  the  positive ,  the  luminous 
arc  to  electro-conduction  of  ihe  light-giving 
material  from  the  negative  electrode;  the 
former  being  a  colored  carbon  arc,  the  latter  a 
luminous  metal  arc, 

Tbe  Bearing  of  the  Lamp's  Characteristics  on  Its 
Proper  Field  of  Apptication 

It  is  important  to  realize  this  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  high  efficiency 
arcs,  since  on  it  depend  the  characteristics 
of  the  arc  lamps,  which  determine  their 
proper  field  of  application;  and  in  electric 
lighting  more  possibly  than  in  most  other 
applications  of  electric  power,  the  success  of 
an  installation  essentially  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  proper  apparatus  in  the  proper  place. 
To  realize  what  is  the  proper  field  of  appli- 
cation of  the  fiame  lamp,  and  what  of  the 
luminous  arc  lamp,  the  ttihgsten  lamp,  etc., 
their  nature  and  characteristics  must  be 
understood.  No  matter  how  valuable  and 
useful  an  iUuminant  may  be,  it  still  may  be 
a  failure  when  installed  at  a  place  and  under 
conditions  to  which  it  is  not  fitted.  While 
often  the  users  of  illuminants  have  strong 
preferences  for  the  one  or  the  other  type,  and 
while  this  makes  it  necessary  to  supply  a 
type  of  lamp  for  conditions  to  which  it  is 
not  so  well  suited  as  some  other  type,  all 
efforts  should  be  made,  in  order  to  secure 
satisfaction  of  the  user,  to  convert  him  to 
the  use  of  that  type  of  lamp  which  is  best 
suited  to  his  conditions. 

In  the  fiame  arc,  the  light-giving  material 
is  fed  into  the  arc  flame  by  heat  evaporation, 
and  the  amount  of  light-giving  material,  and 
thereby  the  efficiency,  depends  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  carbon  tips.  At  lower 
currents,  the  lesser  heating  of  the  carbon 
terminals  causes  a  rapid  falling  off  of  the 
efficiency;  or  the  size  of  the  carbons  has  to 
be  greatly  reduced  and  their  life  thereby  sac- 
rificed. The  flame  arc  thus  is  best  in  large 
units  of  light:  it  enables  us  to  get  many  times 
more  light  from  the  same  power,  but  does. 
not  enable  us  to  get  the  same  light  as  the 
enclosed  carbon  arc  with  much  less  power. 

Arc  Lamps  for  Street  Lighting 

This  materially  limits  its  usefulness  in 
street  lighting.     Probably  in  80  to  90  per 


cent,  of  all  street  lighting,  the  enclosed  carbon 
arc  has  been  an  entirely  satisfactory  unit  of 
light.  While  a  moderate  increase  of  light,  of 
50  to  100  per  cent.,  would  be  appreciated,  no 
great  benefit  would  result  from  a  five-fold 
or  ten-fold  increase  of  light;  and  if  the  latter 
had  to  be  paid  for  by  an  increased  cost  of 
operation,  it  would  rarely  be  economical. 
However,  replacing  the  enclosed  carbon  arc 
by  the  fiame  arc  of  equal  power  consumption 
necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  operation,  due 
to  the  higher  cost  of  carbons.  Thus,  in  most 
cases,  the  improvement  desired  in  street 
lighting  is  a  moderate  increase  of  light,  with 
a  material  reduction  in  power  consumption 
and  •  cost  of  trimming,  that  is,  a  material 
reduction  in  operating  cost. 

To  this  field  the  fiame  arc  is  less  suited  than 
the  luminous  arc.  In  the  latter  the  light- 
giving  material  is  fed  into  the  flame  by  the 
electric  current;  the  amount  of  light-giving 
material,  and  with  it  the  efficiency,  does  not 
depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  terminals, 
and  hence  docs  not  fall  off  as  rapidly  with 
decrease  of  current.  This  makes  the  luminous 
arc  more  suited  than  the  flame  arc  for  the 
development  of  low-power  lighting  units,  as 
required  by  economical  consideration  in  most 
cases  of  street  lighting. 

The  flame  arc  is  a  carbon  arc,  and  the 
life  of  the  carbons  is  short,  if  air  is  admitted. 
Thus  the  flame  arc  lamj),  which  has  been 
extensively  used  for  decorative  and  display 
lighting  in  this  country,  is  a  short-burning 
arc  lamp,  requiring  frequent  trimming.  This 
has  excluded  this  type  of  lamp  entirely  from 
street  lighting  in  this  country.  To  get  long 
life  of  the  flame  carbons,  the  arc  has  to  be 
enclosed.  In  this  manner,  in  the  modem 
long-burning  or  enclosed  flame  lamp,  a  life  of 
carbons  of  70  to  100  hours  is  reached.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  ordinary  enclosed  carbon  arc 
lamp,  in  the  enclosed  flame  carbon  lamp 
mere  enclosure  of  the  arc  is  not  sufficient; 
since  the  light-gi\4ng  materials  are  solids 
and  arc  deposited  as  a  smoke  after 
passing  through  the  arc.  The  lamp  must 
therefore  contain  an  effective  air-circulating 
system,  whereby  the  smoke  is  carried  away 
from  the  lamp  globe  and  deposited  in  some 
form  of  condensing  chamber. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  long-burn- 
ing fiame  arc  lamp  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  suitable  carbons.  The  short- 
burning  fiame  carbon  in  an  enclosed  lamp 
loses  in  efficiency.  With  the  decrease  of 
the  carbon  consumption,  the  amount  of 
mineral  matter  fed  into  the  arc  fiame,  and 
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with  it  the  efficiency,  also  decreases.  En- 
closed flame  carbons  therefore,  to  give  as 
good  efficiency  as  the  short-burning  flame 
carbons,  must  contain  more  mineral  matter. 
Too  large  a  percentage  of  mineral  matter, 
however,  tends  to  the  formation  of  non- 
conducting slag  and  thereby  causes  sticking 
or  failure  to  start ;  and  the  enclosed  flame  car- 
bon thus  required  some  development  different 
from  the  open  flame  carbon. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  luminous  arc, 
the  absence  of  carbon  permits  the  use  of 
electrode  materials,  such  as  metallic  oxides, 
which  are  not  combustible,  and  the  luminous 
arc  thus  is  a  long-burning  open  arc;  that  is, 
with  free  access  of  the  air,  a  life  of  100  to 
200  hours  and  more  is  feasible.  The  absence 
of  any  air-tight  enclosure  makes  the  trimming 
and  tending  of  the  luminous  arc  lamp 
simpler;  and  especially  in  street  lighting, 
where  the  lamps  usually  are  not  given  any 
special  care,   this  is  a  material   advantage. 

The  color  of  the  flame  arc  is  yellow,  as  the 
only  materials  which  give  high  efficiency  to 
the  flame  arc  are  calcium  compounds  (lime), 
and  their  color  is  yellow.  White  flame 
carbons  are  being  manufactured,  but  are  so 
inferior  in  efficiency  that  they  are  little  used; 
and  a  white  flame  carbon,  comparable  in 
efficiency  with  the  yellow  flame  carbon,  has 
not  yet  been  developed.  As  regards  the 
luminous  arc,  in  the  titanium  compounds 
materials  have  been  found  which  give  a 
highly  efficient  white  light,  and  luminous  arc 
electrodes  thus  always  are  made  to  give  white 
light.  The  physiological  inefficiency  of  the 
yellow  color  of  the  light  under  the  usual 
street  lighting  conditions  should  exclude  the 
flame  lamp  from  this  use,  as  long  as  white 
flame  carbons  are  non-existing.  Inversely, 
the  yellow  color  of  the  flame  arc  gives  it, 
when  seen  from  a  short  distance,  a  glare, 
which  a  white  light  of  the  same  intensity  does 
not  show.  The  yellow  light  of  the  flame  arc 
is  therefore  superior  to  the  white  light  of  the 
luminous  arc  for  decorative  and  disj^lay 
lighting,  as  in  front  of  stores,  etc.,  where 
only  the  short  distance  effect  is  considered. 
At  high  intensities,  as  for  instance  when  seen 
from  a  sliort  distance,  a  yellow  liglit  appears 
far  brighter  than  a  white  light  of  the  same 
intensity;  while  at  low  intensities,  as  from  a 
long  distance,  the  wliile  light  apj)ears  brighter 
than  a  yellow  light  of  the  same  and  even  of 
higher  inlonsily.  This  can  nicely  be  observed 
on  si  routs  illuminated  by  the  enclosed  carbon 
arcs  of  old  and  a  ft'W  decorative  yellow  flame 
arcs:   from   near-bv,   I  he  white  carbon   arcs 


appear  to  give  very  little  light  compared  with 
the  much  more  powerful  yellow  flame  arcs; 
yet  when  looking  at  the  same  street  from  a 
long  distance,  the  white  carbon  arcs  stand 
out  as  prominently  as  the  yellow  flame  arcs, 
or  even  more  so,  though  the  latter  may  give 
from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  light.  Most 
American  street  lighting,  from  economic  ne- 
cessity, must  be  low  intensity  lighting.  The 
relatively  large  areas  covered  by  American 
cities,  and  the  practice  of  using  the  same 
class  of  illuminant  for  the  suburbs  as  for 
the  centers  of  the  cities,  requires  an  arc 
illumination  of  a  far  greater  mileage  of  streets 
per  thousand  population,  than  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  European  cities;  and  the  use  of 
high  intensity  lighting  units,  such  as  high 
power  flame  lamps,  in  this  case  would  make  the 
cost  of  street  illumination  prohibitive  except 
under  special  conditions,  as  in  large  densely- 
populated  cities.  With  the  low  intensity  of 
street  illumination,  required  by  the  large 
mileage  of  streets  of  American  cities,  white 
light  is  required  to  give  a  reasonable  apparent 
brightness,  while  the  yellow  light  would 
appear  dull  and  inferior.  This  makes  the 
yellow  flame  lamp  inferior  to  the  luminous 
arc  for  general  street  lighting,  even  if  a  suffi- 
ciently small  power  flame  lamp  tmit  existed.* 
The  luminous  arc,  as  a  metal  arc,  is  inher- 
ently less  steady  than  the  flame  arc,  which 
is  a  carbon  arc;  that  is,  it  exhibits  greater 
and  more  sudden  fluctuations  of  arc  resistance. 
The  reason  of  this  is  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  metal  arc.  The  conductor  which  carries 
the  current  across  the  gap  between  the 
tenninals,  is  a  vapor  stream  of  electrode 
material,  of  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
])oint  of  that  material.  Naturally  in  such 
an  extremely  hot  vapor  stream  surrounded 
by  air,  even  when  carefully  enclosed  and  with 
well  controlled  air  draft,  minor  variations  of 
the  mass  of  vapor,  and  therefore  of  its 
resistance,  must  continually  occur,  and  show 
in  the  luminous  arc  as  fluctuations  of  voltage 
at  constant  current,  or  as  fluctuations  of 
current  at  constant  voltage.  In  the  carbon 
arc,  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  stream — 
the  boiling  point  of  carbon,  about  3700 
deg.  C, — is  so  high  that  the  air  and 
everything  becomes  conducting,  and  as  a 
result,  variations  of  the  amount  of  carbon 
va[)or  do  not  give  proportionally  large 
variations   of   arc   resistance;    while'  this  is 

*In  Euroi)can  cities,  the  conditions  are  different,  and  arc 
lighting  of  streets  is  extensively  used  only  in  the  interior  of  *.he 
cities,  while  the  suburbs  are  left  to  gas  lighting.  In  this  case.  • 
very  high  intensity  of  illumination  ia  economically  possible  in  tbe 
limited  area  in  which  arcs  are  installed,  and  the  flame  lamp  is 
thus  extensively  used. 
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what  occurs  in  the  metal  arc,  which  has  a 
lower  temperature — about  2000  deg.  C. —  at 
which  the  air  is  non-conducting.  The  result 
is  that  at  steady  operation — that  is,  when 
giving  practically  constant  volume  of  light — 
the  voltage  fluctuations  of  the  luminous  arc 
are  greater  and  more  rapid  than  in  the  flame 
arc.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  design  of  a 
satisfactory  luminous  arc  for  limited  supply 
voltage,  that  is,  for  a  110  volt  multiple  circuit, 
is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  flame  arc, 
and  the  latter  therefore  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage for  multiple  distribution.  This  advan- 
tage does  not  exist  in  series,  or  constant  current 
circuits,  as  the  voltage  fluctuations  of  indi- 
vidual lamps  overlap  and  equalize  in  the 
number  of  series  connected  lamps.  Thus 
the  luminous  arc  lamp  is  at  its  best  as  a 
series  lamp,  or  in  constant  current  circuits, 
and  the  flame  arc  lamp  as  a  multiple  lamp,  or 
in  constant  potential  circuits. 

Closeness  of  Automatic  Voltage  Regulation  not  the 
Criterion  of  Steadiness  of  Light 

This  inherent  fluctuation  of  ihc  arc  is  the 
reason  why  ihe  luminous  arc  requires  a 
different  regulating  mechanism  from  that  of 
the  enclosed  carbon  arc  of  old.  In  the  latter, 
by  a  floating  system  of  control,  the  arc 
length  is  continuously  varied  with  the  varia- 
tion of  the  arc  resistance,  and  thereby  approxi- 
mately constant  voltage  at  the  lamp  terminals 
maintained.  As  the  light  of  the  carbon  arc 
comes  from  its  incandescent  lenninals,  and 
the  arc  stream  gives  no  light,  the  variation 
of  the  arc  length  has  no  ap])reciable  effect 
on  the  volume  of  light.  In  the  luminous  are, 
however  (and  also  in  the  flame  arc),  the  light 
comes  from  the  arc  stream,  and  any  varia- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  arc  stream  would 
correspondingly  vary  the  amount  of  light. 
Thus  the  control  in  the  luminous  arc  lamp 
required  to  give  constant  volume  of  light  must 
be  such  as  to  maintain  constant  arc  length, 
irrespective  of  the  fluctuations  of  arc  resist- 
ance. An  attempt  at  regulating  a  luminous 
arc  for  constant  lam]i  vohagc,  l)y  varying  the 
arc  length  with  the  variation  of  the  arc 
resistance,  would  thus  (\uise  a  variation  of 
the  light,  that  is,  would  impair  the  steadiness 
of  the  lamp.  Thus  the  voltage  regulation 
curve  of  an  arc  lamp  is  no  indication  of 
the  steadiness  of  the  light;  but.  on  the 
contrary,  with  metal  arcs  a  close  voltage 
regulation  at  the  lamp  terminals  would  in 
general  result  in  a  jjoor  regulation  of  the 
volume  of  the  light.  Where,  therefore,  in 
such  lamps  a  floating  system  of  control  is 


used,  as  is  neces.sitated  by  the  limited  supply 
voltage  in  the  constant  potential  magnetite 
lamp,  and  as  is  emi)loyed  in  many  flame 
lamps,  the  amount  and  the  ra])idity  of  the 
variation  of  arc  length,  brought  about  by  the 
control  mechanism,  is  reduced  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  cause  the  least  im])airment 
of  the  steadiness  of  the  light.  This  difference 
in  the  light -giving  radiator,  and  the  resulting 
difference  in  the  required  control  for  steadi- 
ness of  the  light,  is  not  always  realized,  but 
is  rather  important. 

From  the  differences  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  flame  arc  and  the  luminous 
arc,  and  other  illuminants,  such  as  the  tung- 
sten lam]>,  follow  the  differences  in  their 
proper  field  of  apjjlication.  These  probably 
can  be  best  realized  by  considering  some  of 
the  main  applications  of  arc  lamps. 

In  this  respect,  however,  we  must  be 
careful  to  see  the  real  ])roportion  of  things, 
and  this  is  not  always  easy.  A  s])ecial  case, 
under  special  conditions  of  a])j)lication,  may 
lead  to  the  use  of  a  special  type  of  lamp. 
Such  a  special  installation  naturally  must  be 
given  much  more  attention  by  the  engineers, 
than  the  standard  type  of  installation,  which 
does  the  work  all  over  the  country.  The 
special  installation  is  discussed  and  described 
in  the  engineering  ])apers.  Outsiders,  and 
even  the  engineers  themsehes,  are  then  very 
liable  to  consider  such  a  lamp,  which  was 
adapted  to  an  exceptional  application,  as 
important  as,  or  even  more  important  than, 
the  standard  type,  which  is  devised  for,  and 
fits,  the  majority  of  conditions  of  illumination. 
To  illustrate  this:  A  large  city  desired,  and 
could  afford,  a  very  high  grade  high  power 
illumination,  and  for  this,  the  ().(>  ampere 
luminous  lani])  was  develo])e(l.  It  is  used  in 
this  city  and  a  few  other  places,  where  excep- 
tionally high  grade  lighting  is  i*cononiically 
feasil)le.  It  has  l)een  deseriheil  and  dis- 
cussed so  much  that  to  most  engineers 
this  ().()-ampcre  hnninous  are  lanij)  api^ears 
])erha])s  more  important  in  the  lighting 
field  than  the  standard  4 -ampere  lamp. 
We  must  realize,  howevcT,  that  for  every 
().()- am])erc'  magnetite  lamp  which  is 
being  used,  probably  half-a-dozcn  or  more 
4-ampere  lam])S  are  installed,  as  the  smaller 
unit  is  t'ar  more  suited  to  the  average  condi- 
tions of  street  lighting.  We  nuist  therefore 
guard  against  over-estimating  the  im])ortance 
of  special,  and  therefore  much-discussrd,  types 
in  comparison  with  the  standard  types,  which 
are  little  discussed  since  their  use  and  useful- 
ness is  obvious. 
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Now  as  regards  the  tungsten  incandescent 
lamp,  it  probably  can  be  safely  stated  that 
it  is  so  greatly  inferior  in  efficiency  to  the 
luminous  arc  and  the  flame  arc*,  that  where 
efficiency  of  light  production  is  of  any  con- 
sideration, there  is  no  excuse  for  using 
tungsten  lamps,  where  him i nous  or  flame  arc 
lamps  can  be  used. 

The  Application  of  Various  Illuminants  to  the  Seven 
Main  Fields  of  Artificial  Lighting 

a.  General  street  lighting. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  field  of  appHcation 
of  arc  lamps.  Probably  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
all  street  lighting  is  in  districts  where  the 
population  density  is  not  such  as  to  econom- 
ically permit  a  high  intensity  of  illumination, 
and  a  relatively  low  intensity  is  economically 
necessary.  This  field  has  been  fairly  well 
satisfied  by  the  series  enclosed  alternating  arc 
lamp,  and  economical  advance  lies  in  the 
direction  of  a  moderate  increase  of  illumina- 
tion— 50  to  100  per  cent. — with  a  material 
decrease  of  cost.  The  low  intensity  of 
illumination  requires  white  light;  and  the 
only  illuminant  which  can  rationally  be 
considered  for  this  field,  is  the  300  watt 
luminous  arc,  that  is,  the  4-ampere  magnetite 
lamp.  The  flame  lamp,  which  gives  a  very 
great  increase  of  light,  with  a  moderate 
increase  of  cost,  is  usually  unsuitable,  as  the 
great  increase  of  light  is  not  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  increase  of  cost,  and  the 
yellow  color  of  the  light  further  handicaps 
the  lamp  in  this  application.  The  tungsten 
lamp  is  too  inefficient  for  use:  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  Hght  as  the  magnetite  lamp, 
would  require  an  excessive  cost  of  power, 
and  still  would,  due  to  the  yellow  color,  not 
give  the  same  appearance  of  brighlnoss  as  the 
luminous  arc. 

b.  Special  high  intensity  high  grade  street 
lighting  in  those  cases,  such  as  the  interior 
of  large  cities,  where  the  poimlalion  density 
warrants  a  higher  cost  of  illumination. 

This  field  is  shared  by  the  (J.G-ampere 
luminous  arc  and  the  scries  flame  are.  The 
former  has  the  advantage  of  greater  steadiness 
and  of  white  light;  the  latter  is  yellow,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  efficiency  and  of 
operation  on  alternating  current  circuits, 
while  the  hnninous  arc  is  a  direct  current 
lamp,  operating  from  mercury  arc  rectifier 
circuits.  In  this  class  of  lighting,  the  tungsten 
lamp    also    finds    an    ai)|)licati()n,    in    lamp 

♦  O.S  horizontal  candle-power  per  watt  in  the  tungsten  incan- 
descent lamp;  2  to  'A  candle-power  per  watt  in  the  luminous  arc 
lamp;  'i  to  .'»  eandl»'-pow«T  per  watt  in  the  yellow  flame  arc 
lamp. 


clusters  on  ornamental  posts.  Although 
giving  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  light,  with 
the  same  power,  as  the  luminous  arc  or 
flame  arc,  yet  through  the  ornamental  char- 
acter of  tungsten  post  lighting,  the  perfect 
steadiness  of  the  light,  and  the  use  of  mod- 
erate sized  units  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  a  good  illumination  is  secured. 

In  this  application  the  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation is  so  high  that  the  yellow  color  of  the 
light  is  physiologically  not  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  it  is  with  low  intensity  general 
street  lighting. 

c.  Very  low  intensity  road  lightings  as  in 
villages,  country  roads,  etc.  Here  even  the 
luminous  arc  is  too  large  a  unit  of  power  to 
be  considered,  and  the  only  illuminant  which 
comes  into  consideration  is  the  tungsten 
incandescent  lamp,  in  40  to  100  watt  units. 

d.  Multiple  or  constant  potential  street 
lighting  as  it  exists  in  a  few  large  cities.  Here 
the  flame  lamp  as  well  as  the  constant 
potential  magnetite  lamp  is  available.  The 
former  has  the  disadvantage  of  yellow  color, 
while  the  latter  is  difficult  to  design  with 
sufficient  steadiness  and  efficiency,  and  the 
development  of  really  efficient  white  flame 
carbons  would  naturally  turn  this  entire  field 
over  to  the  flame  lamp. 

e.  Decorative  and  display  lighting.  This 
is  usually  on  constant  potential,  and  the 
flame  lamp  is  thus  at  an  advantage  in  steadi- 
ness. Furthermore,  the  yellow  color  of  the 
flame  lamp  in  this  field  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  conspicuous  and  attracting 
attention,  especially  if  the  general  illumina- 
tion is  by  white  light.  This  field  therefore 
has  been,  and  justly  is,  exclusively  covered 
by  the  high  power  yellow  flame  lamp. 

f.  Indoor  lighting.  For  high  class  indoor 
lighting,  as  dry-goods  stores,  etc.,  neither  the 
luminous  arc  nor  the  flame  arc  is  suited, 
wsince  neither  is  perfectly  free  from  con- 
taminating the  atmosphere.  The  intensified 
arc  and  the  tungsten  lamp  thus  are  the 
illuminants  covering  this  field.  In  factories, 
machine  shops,  foundries,  etc.,  the  above 
objection  does  not  apply;  and  the  higher 
efliciency  gives  the  advantage  to  the  luminous 
arc  and  flame  arc.  Where  the  lighting  is 
on  a  series  circuit,  the  white  light  would 
give  the  ad\'antage  to  the  luminous  arc 
lam  p .  When ,  as  is  usual ,  the  indoor  lighting  is 
on  multiple  circuit,  110  or  220  volts,  the  flame 
arc  has  the  advantage  of  greater  steadiness, 
while  the  luminous  arc  lamp  must  be  used 
where  the  color  distortion  caused  by  the 
yellow  color  of  the  flame  arc  is  objectionable, 
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as  in  disiinguishing  metals  in  a  machine  shop^ 
etc.  The  development  of  an  efficient  while 
flame  carbon  thtis  would  turn  this  field  also 
over  to  the  flame  lamp. 

In  concluding  by  speculating  on  the  future, 
the  two  developments  which  are  most  needed 
now  in  the  further  improvement  of  arc 
lighting  are: 

The  development  of  a  series  alternating 
luminous  arc,   which,  at  a  low   power   con- 


sumption, could  replace^  on  existing  alter- 
nating arc  circuits,  the  series  enclosed  alter- 
nating carbon  lamp,  and  would  give  a 
material  increase  of  light  at  a  material 
decrease  of  operating  cost;  and 

The  development  of  a  white  flame  carbon, 
comparable  in  efhciency  with  the  yellow  flame 
carbon,  as  such  a  w4iite  flame  carbon  would 
probably  turn  all  the  mtiltiple  or  constant 
potential  arc  lighting  over  to  the  flame  lamp. 


THE  ELECTRIC  ARC  AND  LIGHTING  BY  ARCS 

By  Professor  Ehhu  Thomson 

Describes  the  phenomena  which  accompany  |m  electric  discharge  through  various  degrees  of  vacuum 
and  shows  that  the  true  electric  arc  can  form  at  pressures  far  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Mentions 
the  great  increase  in  efficiency  which  has  been  obtainable  from  the  latter-day  arc  lamps  with  luminous  arc 
stream;  and  indicates  the  probable  course  of  further  improvement  with  regard  to  color  valuers. — Editor. 


WTien  electricity  passes  through  gases,  the 
discharge  or  current  takes  on  characteristics 
depending  on  the  density  of  the  gas  or  vapor, 
its  nature,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  current 
or  discharge. 

With  the  very  highest  vacua  it  appears  to 
be  impossible  to  cause  a  discharge  to  pass, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  in  a  perfect 
vacuum,  if  such  were  possible,  no  potential 
however  high  would  overcome  the  insulation 
given  by  the  vacuum.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  only  non-puncturable  insulation  layer 
is  a  layer  of  absolute  vacuum*  The  vacuum 
is,  of  course,  no  bar  to  static  or  magnetic 
induction. 

In  the  highest  vacua  available  electric 
discharges  only  take  place  at  great  potential 
differences,  and  then  have  a  character  which 
indicates  a  resistance  so  high  that  only  a 
small  current  can  be  passed.  At  a  still  lower 
condition  of  vacuum,  say  one  one-millionth 
of  an  atmosphere,  the  phenomena  of  radiant 
matter  of  the  Crookes'  and  Roentgen  ray 
lube  are  manifested.  There  is  under  these 
conditions  no  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
an  electric  arc  discharge  between  the  elec- 
trodes. The  chief  phenomenon  is  the  pro- 
jection, at  very  high  velocities,  of  electrons 
constituting  the  stream  of  cathode  rays, 
which  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field  or 
an  electrified  body  (electrostatic  field). 

In  the  Roentgen  ray  tube  the  condition  of 
highest  vacuum,  which  demands  potentials 
of  100,000  volts  or  more  to  cause  any  current 
to  pass,  is  that  w^hich  gives  X-rays  of  greatest 
penetrating  power,  and  the  tube  is  called 
hard;  while  at  a  lower  vacutim  and  lower 
potential  the  rays  which  get  outside  the  glass 
walls  are  not  so  penetrating,  being  absorbed 


almost  totally  by  moderate  thicknesses  of 
skin  or  tissue,  and  becoming  thereby  exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

The  cathode  rays  or  showers  of  electrons 
mo\4ng  at  very  high  velocities  in  a  Crookes 
tube  are  powerful  excitants  of  fluorescence  in 
many  substances  exposed  to  them,  and  readily 
effect  chemical  decompositions.  In  such  a 
lube,  when  the  cathode  rays  are  focussed  by 
a  concave  cathode  upon  the  so-called  target, 
the  energy  of  the  discharge  may  easily  be  so 
great  as  to  heat  to  intense  whiteness  in  a 
second  or  two  considerable  masses  of  platinum 
or  iridium,  melting  them  dowTi  like  wax  in  a 
candle  flame. 

The  phenomena  just  alluded  to  suggest 
nothing  akin  to  the  arc,  so  called.  Even 
when  the  vacuum  is  further  lowered  there  is 
still  little  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  arc 
flame,  for  the  luminous  glow  now  fills  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  and  its  intrinsic  brilhancy 
is  low  compared  with  that  of  the  true  arc 
stream.  Still  we  have  now  reached  a  state 
in  which  it  is  rather  dependent  on  circuit 
conditions,  whether  w^e  may  have  an  arc  or 
not.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  nega- 
tive electrode  can  furnish  an  unlimited 
supply  of  ions,  and  the  potential  at  the 
terminals  of  the  tube  is  maintained  during 
increase  of  current,  then  as  in  the  mercury 
are,  a  small  preliminary  or  initial  discharge 
is  at  once  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
characteristic  arc  which,  as  with  mercury 
and  all  true  arcs,  has  a  falling  resistance  with 
increase  of  current,  and  is  therefore  unstable, 
needing  on  constant  potential  circuits  a 
steadying  resistance  in  series  w4th  it.  On  a 
constant  current  circuit  the  arc  formed  is 
limit fd  bv  the  value  of  the  current  supplied. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
true  arcs  can  form  at  j^ressures  far  below 
the  atmosphere.  In  such  cases  the  arc 
stream  between  the  electrodes  either  fills  the 
enclosure  very  nearly  or  exists  as  a  diffuse 
luminous  stream,  neither  so  hot  nor  so 
luminous  as  is  the  case  when  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  or  vapor  is  greater. 

At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
energetic  movements  of  the  ions,  the  increased 
rate  of  collision,  the  concentration  of  the 
stream  conveying  the  current,  and  the 
diminished  length  of  arc  stream  for  any 
given  potential  between  the  electrodes,  gives 
us  a  focus  of  heat,  so  to  speak;  a  gas  stream 
at  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.  At 
pressures  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
the  arc  in  a  gas  becomes  still  more  dense  or 
contracted,  more  highly  luminous,  and  de- 
mands increasing  potentials  to  maintain  arcs 
of  any  given  length. 

It  is  interesting-  to  note  here  that  the 
sudden  discharge  of  a  condenser,  or  spark 
discharge,  attended  by  a  very  sharp  crack  or 
report,  is  a  stream  of  a  very  high  intrinsic 
brilliancy,  much  more  brilliant  in  fact 
than  the  ordinary  hot  gas  constituting  the 
arc  stream  between  two  separated  electrodes. 
Still,  such  sudden  condenser  discharge  is 
in  reality  a  momentary  arc — a  hot  stream 
of  gas  of  exceedingly  short  duration.  Why 
then  is  it  so  very  brilliant?  The  answer  is 
probably  that  although  it  is  formed  in  air 
at  ordinary  pressures  the  extreme  suddenness 
and  high  temperature  causes  the  discharge 
to  take  place  under  a  pressure  of  many 
atmospheres,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  air 
around.  The  sharj)  crack  is  an  evidence  of 
that  fact,  and  as  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood  has 
shown  and  even  photographed,  there  is  a 
very  intense  and  short  wave  of  comi)ression 
sent  out  in  all  directions  from  the  spark. 
This  can  only  originate  in  a  sudden  and 
violent  pressure  at  the  spark,  as  if  a  fulmi- 
nating cap  had  been  cxi)loded  there. 

Fonnerly  when  an  electric  arc  was  referred 
to,  the  carbon  arc  was  meant  imless  there 
was  some  particular  reference  to  other 
materials  for  the  electrodes.  Arc  lighting 
began  with  the  open  carbon  arc,  and  while 
metalh'c  arcs  were  well  known,  their  occur- 
rence was  generally  something  abnonnal, 
such  as  arcing  at  switches,  across  insulation, 
or  the  like.  In  the  ])ast  ten  years  not  only 
has  the  carbon  arc  been  greatly  modified  by 
the  introduction  of  refractory  materials  into 
the  carbon  electrodes,  but  the  electrodes 
themselves  may  be  without  carbon,  as  in  the 


case  of  the  magnetite  arc.  The  result  of 
thcvse  developments  has  been  to  make  the 
chief  source  of  light  the  arc  stream  itself, 
loaded  with  fine  particles  at  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature — particles  which  from  some 
property  akin  to  luminescence  enhance  the 
the  light  giving  power  of  the  arc  and  greatly 
increase  the  eflficiency  obtainable.  In  the 
carbon  arc,  as  is  well  known,  the  chief 
source  of  light  was  the  highly  heated  carbon 
positive;  the  positive  crater. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  developments 
in  the  art  it  at  first  seems  somewhat  singular 
that    the    carbon    arc,    open    and    enclosed, 
continuous  ciurent  and  alternating,  held  its 
place  for  so  long  a  period.    It  is  probablj-  to 
be  explained  by  the  attention  of  engineers 
being   diverted   into   such   fields   as   electric 
railways,    alternating    current    distribution, 
motor   applications,    and   the    many    others 
which  opened  one  after  the  other  in  a  more 
or  less  imbroken  series.    And  it  is  significant 
that  only  after  this  pioneer  work  had  been 
accomplished,  was  much  attention  given  to 
the  improvement  of  efTiciencies  of  the  lights  or 
lamps,  both  arc  and  incandescent.    It  is  easily 
recalled  that  as  far  back  as  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  were  not  w^anting  prophets   who 
were  willing  to  predict  the  gradual  extinction 
of  arc  lighting  by  the  spread  of  incandescent 
work.     So  long  as  the  electric  arc  remains 
much    more    efficient    in    the    utilization    of 
energy  for  Ught  than  any  other  means  of 
artificial  illumination,  it  is  likely  to  maintain 
its   position   as   the   ideal    source    for    large 
spaces.      In    the    forms    of    luminous    flame 
arcs  now  in  use,  the  color  of  the  light  varies 
considerably,    depending    on    the    materials 
which  are  used  in  the  electrodes  and  which, 
when  highly  heated,  emit  the  light  of  the 
arc.     There   can   be  no   question,   however, 
that  the  ultimate  survival  will  be  a  white 
light  like  that  of  the  sun,  assuming  approxi- 
mately the  same  efficiencies  to  be  attainable 
as  in  the  case  of  the  arcs  more  or  less  colored. 
A  ruddy  light  of  high  intensity  is  particularly 
bad  for  the  eyesight.     The  red  rays  represent 
far  more  energy  for  a  given  intensity  than 
green  or  blue,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
injury  and  strain  of  eyes  depends  in  some 
measure  at  least  on  the  total  energy  absorbed 
at   the   retinal   surface.      It  is   nevertheless 
curious  to  notice  at  times  the  selection  of 
orange  colored  glasses  by  persons  with  weak 
eyes,  in  preference  to  green  or  blue,  which 
latter  cut  off  the  harmful  red  rays. 

The  improvement  in  incandescent  lamps 
due  to  the  introduction  of  tungsten  filaments 
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instead  of  carbon  is  not  alone  one  of  efficiency, 
or  getting  more  light  for  the  same  energy. 
There  is  sdso  the  gain  in  beneficial  effect,  due 
to  the  lessened  relative  proportion  of  red 
rays  present,  and  the  close  approximation  to 
daylight.  In  the  same  way  the  forms  of 
luminous  arc  which  will  eventually  be 
available  generally,  will  not  only  keep  the 
extraordinary  efficiencies  which  have  been 
attained,  but  there  will  be  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  light  on  account  of  its  color 
value. 

Sometimes  the. efficiency  of  a  scheme  of 
illumination  is  neutralized  by  concealing  the 
light  sources,  and  reflecting  the  ra3rs  from 
ceilings  that  at  best  diffuse  only  a  moderate 
percentage  of  the  ra3rs,  and  the  surface  of 
which  soon  deteriorates.  Too  much  stress 
has  often  been  laid  on  eye  injury  from  bright 
light  sources  in  the  field  of  view.  The  fact 
is  that  our  most  enjoyable  weather  out  of 
doors  is  when  the  sim  shines  and  not  when 
clouds  or  fogs  deaden  the  aspect  of  things. 
What  luminous  source  has  a  tithe  of  the 
intensity  of  the  sim?  Moreover,  shadows 
add  to  the  visibility  of  objects  and  should  be 
tempered,  not  avoided.  Spaces  in  which  the 
light  sources  are  seen,  are  alive  and  cheerfid, 
akin  to  the  open  sky  with  the  sun  shining, 
or  the  moon  and  stars  at  night;  while,  where 
the  sources  of  light  are  concealed,  there  is  a 
cheerless  or  deadened  appearance,  as  when 
the  sky  is  overcast.  The  thing  to  avoid  is 
the  placing  of  strong  lights  too  low  down  so 
as  to  be  in  the  near  range  of  vision  of  an 
observer.    The  brighter  the  light  source  the 


higher  it  shotdd  be  htmg  so  as  to  avoid 
inconvenience  and  to  scatter  the  light. 

Concerning  arc  lamp  mechanism,  the 
principles  of  operation — separating  the  elec- 
trodes and  feeding  them  as  consumed — 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  early  lamps. 
Such  modifications  in  construction  as  are 
needed,  owing  to  greater  arc  length,  extra 
si^e  and  weight  of  electrodes,  and  the  like, 
have  changed  the  general  structure  and  made 
it  more  unwieldy  as  compared  with  former 
structures,  and  the  disposal  of  smoke  or 
fumes  from  the  luminous  arcs  has  introduced 
new  elements  in  the  working  out  of  a  design. 
In  the  early  days  of  arc  lighting  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  neat  design  in  methods 
of  support  or  hanging  of  lamps,  although 
many  of  us  realized  the  desirability  of  better 
methods,  which  fortimatfely  characterize  much 
of  the  work  of  present  day  arc  lighting. 

Those  whose  memories  take  them  back  to 
city  streets  lighted  only  by  occasional  oil 
or  flame  gas  lamps,  of  a  few  candle-power 
each,  can  realize  what  a  revolution,  or  better, 
evolution,  street  lighting  has  imdergone 
owing  to  the  development  of  electric  arc 
lamps.  So  much  is  this  stimtdus  due  to  the 
electric  arc,  that  improved  forms  of  gas 
mantle  lamps,  even  in  these  latter  years, 
have  been  called  by  such  names  as  gas  arcs, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  lamp  itself  has 
been  made  to  approximate  that  of  an  electric 
arc  lamp.  Imitation  of  this  kind  is  the  best 
recognition  of  the  preeminence  of  the  arc 
for  lighting  large  spaces;  a  position  which  it 
will  doubtless  hold  for  an  indefinite  future 
period. 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  LUMINOUS  ARC  LAMPS 

By  C.  a,  B.  Halvorsun,  Jr, 
Designjng  Engineer,  Arc  Lamp  Department,  Lynn 

This  article  points  out  some  of  the  most  important  fundamental  features  embodied  in  the  desiEO  o(  tla 
luminous  arc  lamp,  and  discusses  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  adopted  arrangement  of  the  electrod 
their  peculiar  compositionj  and  their  specific  polarities.     The  article  includes  a  description  of  the  latest  tyj 
of  luminous  arc  lamps,  for  both  general  and  ornamental  street  ilhimination  — Eoitqr, 


Since  the  installation  of  the  first  circuit  of 
series  luminous  arc  lamps  at  Schenectady  in 
the  spring  of  1903,  no  radical  departure  from 
the    early    principles    of    design    has    been 


Fig.  1,     Early  Type  of  Lumtnoius  Arc  Lamp 

* 

found  necessary'.  Llowever^  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  electrodes  have  been  made, 
resulting  first  in  increased  efficiency  and 
greater  steadiness  of  the  arc,  and  second, 
in  simplification  and  improvement  in  the 
lamp  mechanism. 

Before  any  principles  of  lamp  design  could 
be  established,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  do  a 
vast  amount  of  research  and  experimental 
work  on  the  electrodes  and  arc,  because 
practically  nothing  was  kno%vn  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  metallic  arc  up  to  that"  period 


immediately    preceding   the   exploitation   of 
the  luminous  arc  lamp  in  1903, 

The  early   model   of  Itiminous   arc    Iam| 


J  ne  early  moael  oi  nimmous  arc  lamp^^ 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  embodied  a  number  <3^M 
fundamental  features  and  principles  of  design^^ 

low- 


among  which  ma>^  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: 

First:     The  magnetite  elecirade  which  del\ 
mines  the  characteristics  of  the  arc — the  negc 
live  or  tower  of  a  vertical  electrode  combinalit 

The  characteristics  of  any  metallic  arc 
are  determined  by  the  negative  electrode 
material  which  is  liberated  by  the  current, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  a  magnetite  arc 
issues  from  a  molten  pool  on  the  tip  of  the 
electrode  in  the  form  of  a  blast  and  forms 
the  arc  conductor  .4 ,  (Fig-  2).*  It  is  intenselj 
brilliant  and  bluish  white  in  color,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  concentric  envelope  B  of 
solid  particles  which  appear  as  a  luminou 


Fig«  3*     NormaJ  Arc  of  the  Luminous  Looip 

flame,    yellowish   in    colon      This   flame  is< 
surrounded  in  turn  by  a  rapidly  ascending 

•These  phenomena  are  dealt  with  more  fully  in  *•  Rwiimtioo, 
iight  and  lUuminatioa/'  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinroetx 
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current  of  air  C\  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  charac- 
teristic shape  of  the  arc  structure  as  a 
whole,  viz.,  that  of  an  inverted  cone. 

In  order  to  ap|)reeiate  the  part  played  by 
the  heated  current  of  air  C  in  the  formation 
of  the  magnetite  arc,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  position  of  the  elec- 
trodes has  been  reversed;  the  magnetite 
electrode,  which  is  negative  in  polarity,  being 
the  upper,  and  the  copper  electrode,  which  is 
positive,  being  the  lower.  A  is  the 
vaporized  negative  materia^  which  in  Fig,  2 
forms  the  arc  conductor  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  space  between  the 
electrode  tips,  but  here  performs  that 
function  through  only  a  part  of  the  arc 
stream;  the  remainder  II  being  formed 
from  the  positive  copper  electrode  by  heat 
evaporation  and  imparting  a  green  copper 
color  to  the  arc.  In  this  case  the  negative 
electrode  material  is  carried  outwardly  and  up 
by  means  of  the  current  of  heated  air  C, 
the  greater  part  of  vaporized  negative 
material  joining  the  envelope  B  to  form  a 
wide  sweeping  luminous  flame  D  of  much 
lower  brilliancy  than  A,  the  total  output 
of    light    being    very    much    less    than    that 


same  current  consumption  and  an  eqital  dis- 
tance between  electrodes  in  each  combination. 
Since    the    arc    conductor    issues    from   a 
pool    of   molten    metal,    it   is  obvious   that. 


Fig.  4 


Luminoui  Arc  with  Rcverved  PolRrity  of 
Electrode* 


Fif .  3.     Luminoua  Arc  with  £Jeetrode«  Inverted 

obtained  with  the  electrodes  arranged  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Furthermore,  the  potential 
drop  across  the  inverted  arc  is  greater  than 
that   across   the   normal   arc,   assuming   the 


when  using  the  same  electrode  in  both  cases, 
the  entire  volume  of  heat  generated  by  the 
arc  in  the  inverted  position  passes  over  the 
tip  of  the  negative  electrode,  making  it  hotter 
and  more  fluid  than  is  the  case  when  the 
negative  electrode  is  arranged  below  the  arc, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  ascending 
currents  of  air  C  tend  to  cool  it.  Moreover, 
the  negative  spot  travels  around  faster  with 
an  increase  in  the  fluid  surface,  and  therefore 
flickering  is  more  apt  to  result  from  the 
inverted  arc  (Fig*  3*)  In  commercial 
magnetite  electrodes,  the  fluidity  of  the 
negative  electrode  tip  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  certain  refractory 
materials,  but  as  these  do  not  add  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  arc,  the  use  of  large  amounts 
is  detrimental.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  fluidity  of  the  inverted  electrode 
to  that  of  an  electrode  in  the  normal  position, 
the  efficiency  of  the  inverted  arc  must  be 
lower. 

The  photographs,  Figs.  4  and  5,  are  of 
interest  as  showing  the  characteristics  of  the 
arc  formed  between  the  same  electrode 
combinations  used   for  the  arcs  of   Figs.   2 
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and  3,  respectively,  but  w4th  the  current 
reversed,  the  copper  in  both  cases  being  the 
negative  electrode  and  the  one  determining 
the    Ught-giWng   characteristics   of    the    arc. 


Fig.  5. 


Luminous  Arc  with  Electrodes  Inverted 
and  Polarititft  Reversed 


These  arcs  are  lacking  in  brilliancy  and  show 
the  well-known  yellowish  green  copper  light 
and  some  of  the  more  vohilile  components  of 
the  magnetite  electrode,  which  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  arc  by  heat  evaporation,  but 
which  do  not,  under  this  method  of  ojjeration, 
i  n  cr c asc  t  h  e  hri  1 1  i  a n  c y  o f  t  he  arc ,  T  h  e  amt>u  n  t 
of  vapor  in  these  arcs  s€»ems  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  electrode, 
that  is,  upon  the  size  of  the  electrode  for  a 
given  amount  of  energy  consumed  at  the  arc. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  the 
logical  arrangement  of  the  electrodes  for  the 
production  of  the  commercial  magnetite  arc 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  As  the  arc  is  formed 
naturally,  all  forces  external  to  the  arc  assist- 
ing, it  follows  that  greater  efficiency  and  less 
coloring  of  the  spectrum  from  the  positi%'e 
electrode,  and  less  flickering  due  to  the  fluidity 
of  the  negative  electrode,  accrue  from  this 
arrangement. 

Second:  For  ram  mere iu!  reasons  a  posiiive 
electrode  of  copper  sujficifntfy  large  to  be 
PracticaUy  non-consumnhle  by  oxidation  or 
combiislion. 

In  its  present  commercial  form,  the  posi- 
tive electrode  of  this  arc  consists  of  copper 


rod  of  stich  diameter  that  its  surface  acts  as  > 
balfle  to  the  rapidly  ascending  vapor  ctirrents,' 
deflecting  them  sharply  and  thereby  exerting 
a  steadying  influence  on  the  arc. 

In  addition  to  this  steadying  effect  obtained  i 
by  means  of  convection  tnirrents,  there  is  ^M 
some  steadying  accomplished  by  the  forma-  ^M 
tion  of  minute  metallic  drops  on  the  surface 
of  the  positive  electrode.  The^e  are  con-  ^ 
densed  from  the  metallic  vapor  in  the  core  H 
of  the  arc  and  tend  to  anchor  it  (Fig,  6),  in  ^ 
addition  to  supplying  by  heat  evaporation 
some  material  to  the  arc  stream,  thtis  pre-  ^H 
venting  oxidation  or  heat  evaporation  of  the  ^M 
face  of  the  copj >er.  ^ 

Third:     Electrodes    apart    on    starting    tht 
lamp  mcihanism. 

Since  the  vapor  is  liberated  from  a  poo!  of 
molten  metal,  the  electrodes  must  be  kept 
apart  when  the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  J 
lamp,  otherwise  the  electrodes  might  ** freeze*' I 
together.     Furthennore,  as    the   surfaces   of] 
the  electrodes  are  not  first-class  conductors! 
when  cold,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  them  into 
forcible  contact  in  order  to  insure  satisfactory 
starting. 


Fig,  6.     Luminoua  Arc  Sllowinc  FocmAtion  of  Minute 
Metallic  Drop  on  SurfiM^e  of  Pa«ttve  Stcctrode 


Fourth:  The  arc  length  mechanically  fixed 
at  every  feeding  operation  of  the  lamp  mechanism. 

In  the  case  of  the  magnetite  arc,  the  Light 
is  given  off  by  the  arc  stream.    The  electrodes 
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are  maintained  at  a  low  temperature  and 
give  off  no  visible  radiations,  dilTering  in 
this  respect  from  the  carbon  arc,  in  which 
the  light  is  given  off  by  the  incandescent 
carbon  tips,  very  little  coming  from  the  arc 
stream.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  a 
given  current  consumption  the  intensity  of 
the  luminous  are  depends  upon  its  length, 
and  as  an  arc  of  this  character  is  inclined  to 
vary  more  or  less  in  resistance,  it  is  evident 
that  to  give  constant  light  the  electrodes 
must  remain  stationary  after  the  arc  is  struck. 

Fifth:  A  central  chimney  for  disposing  of 
the  smoke  from  the  arc  and  forming  the  backbone 
of  the  lamp  structure. 

The  production  of  light  by  the  magnetite 
arc  is  accompanied  by  some  smoke,  which »  if 
permitted  to  condense  on  the  globe,  would 
soon  give  it  a  dirty  ai.r[jearance.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  provide  means  for  removing 
the  products  of  combustion  frotn  the  vicinity 
of  the  arc  and  electrodes.  Since,  as  has  been 
shown,  thcsc^  vapors  arc  carried  upward  by 
the  natural  convection  currents,  a  central 
chimney  A,  {Fig.  7),  with  its  lower  opening 
surrounding  the  positive  electrwle,   sui>plies 


Referring  to  Fig.  7,  the  circulation  of  the 
air  can  be  observ^ed.  The  heat  of  the  arc 
sets  up  a  draft  in  the  chimney  A,  which 
receives  its  supply  of  air  through  an  annular 


FiK.  7.      DiiiBr«ni  Showtnt  Circulation  of  Air 

the  simplest  means  of  disposing  of  these 
fumes.  As  the  arc  is  formed  naturally, 
variations  in  velocity  of  external  air  currents 
do  not  greatly  affect  it. 


Fig.  S.     Later  Type  or  Luminous  Arc  Lamp 

opening  /.  The  incoming  air  current  is 
deflected  around  the  reflector  /,  washing 
the  face  of  the  reflector  and  the  inside  of 
the  electrode  box  A'  and  passing  out 
through  the  chimney  top  at  L,  In  this 
lamp  sufficient  height  of  chimney  is  |>rovided 
to  always  insure  updraft,  regardless  of 
extreme  and  Wolent  changes  in  external 
conditions.  The  chimney  naturally  forms  the 
support  for  the  latnp  mechanism. 

Sixth:  A  lamp  mechanism  including  the 
fallowing  elements: 

(a)  Starting  coil  to  actuate  lower  elect  rode 
ai  each  feeding  operation. 

lb)     Protective  cutout  coil  with  contacts. 

(c)  Shunt  coil  to  limit  voltage  at  the  lamp 
terminals;  i,e,,  effect  each  feeding  operation. 

{d)     Resistance  to   insure    proper   potential 
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ai  (he  eke ir ode  lips  whett  brought  into  tontati 
to  strike  the  are, 

(e)     Air  dash  pot  to  retard  too  rapid  separa- 
lion  of  electrode  tips. 


Fib   9. 


On  Left»  4  Ampere  Luminoua  Arc  Lamp;  On  Right, 
6,6  Ampere  Luminous  Arc  Lamp 


The  later  type  of  luminous  lamp  is  shown 
in  Fig,  N,  and  in  all  essential  details  is  similar 
to  the  [\yiy.l  model,  so  that  only  the  later  type 
need  be  described.  The  mechanism  is 
extremely  staunch,  a  maximum  of  strength 
lieing  provided  for  a  minimum  weight  of 
material.  The  maj^netile  electrode  is  fed 
upward  toward  the  stationary  positive  copper 
electrode  by  means  of  a  rod  passing  through 
a  pair  of  shoe  ckitchcij,  the  upper  one  F 
lifting  the  mechanism  and  the  lower  one  G 
adjusting  the  arc  length,  the  amount  of 
movement  being  limited  by  two  stops,  one 
of  which  H  is  adjustable.  The  advantages 
of  the  rod  (cod  over  other  types  has  long  been 
recognized,  because  when  once  made  all 
adjustments  remain  unchanged,  whereas 
those  lamps  that  employ  a  clutch  mechanism 
acting  directly  on  the  electrodes  are  subject 
to  variations  in  arc  length*  due  to  irregular- 
ities in  the  electrodes.  Another  great 
advantage  accruing  from  the  construction  of 
this  lamp  is  that  all  the  nicchanisin,  including 


clutches,  dash  pot,  contacts,  etc.,  is  housed  in 
a  chamber  above  the  baseplate  of  the  lamp, 
thus  preventing  stickiness  or  inaction  which, 
in  those  lamps  employing  dilTerent  construc- 
tion, might  be  caused  by  heat  and  smoke 
from  the  arc. 

The  cycle  of  operation  is  as  follows:  The 
current  enters  by  the  positive  terminal  P  (Fig. 
8),  passes  through  the  starting  resistance  D, 
through  the  contacts  B\  and  through  the 
lifting  coil  A  to  the  hue.  This  coil^  by  means 
of  its  armature  and  the  clutch  F,  brings  the 
negative  electrode  into  forcible  contact  with 
the  i>ositive,  starting  the  arc,  when  the 
magnet  B  becomes  energized  and  separates 
the  contacts  B\  opening  the  circuit  through 
the  magnet  .1,  de-energizing  it  and  allowing 
the  lower  electrode,  retarded  by  the  dash  pot 
JS,  to  drop  back  by  gravity.  The  electrodes 
remain  in  this  position  until  the  voltage  at 
the  arc  momentarily  increases  to  such  a  value 
that  the  shunt  coil  C  closes  the  contacts  B*. 
when  the  cycle  of  operation  is  repeated. 
When  the  negative  electrode  is  consumed,  the 
contacts  B^  remain  closed,  maintaining  the 
circuit  through  the  starting  resistances  and 
lifting  coil  A. 


Fig,  10.     Globe  Lownttd  for  Tiimminc 

The  exterior  view^s  of  the  4  and  6.«i  am|.>ej^ 
lamps  are  shown  in   Fig.  ^),  the  0.5  ampere 
lamp  being  a  trifle  longer  on  account  of  using 
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a  longer  electrode  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
electrode  consumption  due  to  the  higher 
current.  One  of  the  important  features  in  the 
design  of  casing  for  this  lamp  is  the  extension 
of  the  canopy  A  beyond  the  globe,  which 
prevents  any  accumulation  of  dirt  and  dust 
on  the  lamp  from  running  down  over  the 
globe  duiring  a  rain  storm.  In  a  steady  down- 
pour the  water  drips  naturally  from  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  canopy,  while  in  the 
case  of  rain  accompanied  by  high  winds  all 
the  water  is  driven  off  under  the  lee  of  the 
canopy. 

Pig.  10  shows  the  globe  lowered  on  its 
hinge  A  for  trimming.  This  arrangement 
has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  lamp 
trimmers,  as  it  prevents  the  globe  from 
swinging  around  in  the  wind,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  suspended  by  a  chain. 
A  smaller  globe  breakage  also  results  from 
the  use  of  this  device.  The  accessibility  of 
the  tripping  rod  F  greatly  facilitates  the 
trimming  of  the  lamp. 

Pig.  11  shows  how  the  light  is  distributed 
from  the  arc,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
concentric  rings  in  the  reflector  for  eliminating 
the  shadow  projected  by  the  ash  pan.  Since 
all  magnetite  lamps  require  an  ash  pan,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  intersecting  lines  E  and  D, 


plishes  the  placing  of  the  reflector  in  the 
most  eflicient  position  within  the  globe,  and 
permits  the  use  of  a  globe  of  a  size  that  is 
pleasing  both  by  day  and  by  night.    Laying 


Pig.  11.     Arrangement  of  Arc,  Reflector,  Globe 
and  Ath  Pan  in  Luminous  Arc  Lamp 

that  the  further  away  this  ash  pan  is  placed 
from  the  arc,  the  less  difficult  it  is  to  eliminate 
the  shadow  4  cast  by  it.  The  arrangement 
shown  is  ideal  in  all  respects,  for  it  accom- 


-r 


Pig.    12.     Barly  Type  of  Luminoiu  Arc 

Lamp    with    Negative    Electrode 

Above  and  Positive  Below 

all  other  considerations  aside,  the  layman 
usually  judges  the  value  of  a  lamp  by  the 
size  and  appearance  of  the  globe,  so  that  its 
design  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

From  time  to  time  luminous  arc  lamps 
have  been  built  according  to  other  principles. 
Fig.  12  shows  an  early  type  that  used  a 
negative  electrode  above  and  positive  below. 
Since  an  anode  sufficiently  large  to  be  non- 
consuming  would  obstruct  the  light  materially 
when  placed  below  the  arc,  a  much  smaller 
electrode  is  used,  which  is  consumed,  and 
therefore  enters  the  arc  stream  by  heat 
evaporation. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  such  an  arc 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  the  air  currents 
sweep  upward  around  the  arc  stream,  to  its 
detriment,  as  the  negative  material  is  pre- 
vented from  filling  the  space  between  the 
electrodes,  the  greater  part  being  driven  out 
of  the  path  of  the  current  so  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  arc  is  formed  by  heat  evaporation 
of  the  small  positive  electrode.  In  order  to 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  an  arc  arranged 
in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  force  the 
electro-conductor  into  its  proper  position  by 
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means  of  downwardly  mo\'ing  air  currents, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows  Z>,  Fig.  12. 

This  is  accomjihshcd  by  making  use  of  the 
heated  air  currents  A   set   in  motion  by  the 


httle  which  should  properly  be  classified  as 
ornament  aL  The  fixtures  employed  are 
rather  better  than  has  been  common  in  this 
country,  but  neither  the  fixtures  nor  the 
illumination  T¥ould  strike  a  visiting  foreigner 
familiar  with  street  lighting  in  continental 
cities  as  impKing  anything  inorc  than  a 
workmanlike  attempt  to  furnish  adequate 
illumination  in  streets  deserving  it.  There  are 
indeed  very  few  arc  installations  in  thi^ 
country  which  should  properly  be  classified  sls 
omtimental  lighting  save  in  isolated  spots. 
We  may,  therefore,  pass  by  the  arc  lighting 
matter  as  simply  embod\ing  vigorous  efforts 
in  the  right  direction  without  in  an>"  sense 
entering  the  field  of  decorative  lighting.*' 

It  has  nevertheless  been  possible  to  detect 
during  the  past  few  years  a  steadily  increasing 
interest    in    improved    street    lighting.       In 


Fit-  13.     Arc  Forimation  PrcMduced  by  Downward 
Current!  of  Aix,     Inverted  Electrodci 

formation  of  the  arc,  and  by  their  passage 
through  the  chimney  to  draw  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  cold  air,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
arc  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  descend- 
ing air  currents  C  at  D,  which  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  heat  generated  at  the  arc,  the  height 
of  the  chimney,  the  dilTerenee  in  pressure 
between  the  inleading  ducts  C  and  the  outlet 
at  the  chimney  F  and  on  the  arc  length. 

A  photogra|>h  of  a  magnetite  arc  thus 
artificially  produced  is  shown  in  Fig-  13,  and 
is  interesting  wlien  compared  with  the  arc 
normally  formed.  Fig.  2,  as  it  shows  clearly 
the  effect  of  the  various  forces  employed  in  its 
production. 

LUMINOUS  ARC  LAMPS  FOR  ORNAMENTAL 
STREET  LIGHTING 

The  commitue  ap]>ointed  by  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  to  investigate 
ornamental  street  lighting  quite  recently  made 
its  report  on  what  has  actually  been  done 
in  the  way  of  artistically  mounting  modern 
lighting  units  and  briefly  commented  on  the 
decorativ^c  effects  obtained.  The  report 
stated  in  part: 

**As   regards   arc    lighting,    there    is    very 


Fig.  14. 


Lummoua  Arc  Lamp  Desiened  for 
Ornamental  Po«t 


addition  to  a  universal  desire  for  more  light, 
there  has  been  an  equally  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  illuminating^ 
units  that  are  of  noticeably  artistic  designs 
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and  therefore  prouacc  as  (jleasin^'  cfTect  by 
day  as  by  night.  Such  civic  activities  have 
led  to  the  use  of  incandescent  units  in  con- 
nection  with  ornamental  standards,  as  being 
the  only  combination  available  which  wr)uld 
lend  itself  to  artistic  treatment.  Although 
these  combinations  are  now  being  quite 
generally  used,  the  desired  effects  are  obtained 
at  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation. 

With  a  full  realization  of  these  facts  much 
new  w^ork  has  l>een  carried  out  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  with  the  result  that  at 
about  the  time  the  above  report  was  made 
public,  a  series  luminous  arc  lamp  combining 
characteristic  high  illuminatiiig  efficiency  and 
adaptability  to  ornamental  lighting  was  ready 
for  commercial  exi>loitation. 


Fig 


IS.     Luminous  Arc  Lamp  for 
Omameni4Ll  Pott 


Figs.  14  and  15  show  an  exterior  view  of  the 
lamp  complete,  ready  for  installing  on  the 
oniamental  post  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
17*     Fig.   19  is  an  illustration   of  the  lamp 


mounted  on  one  of  these  ornamental  poles 
such  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  various 
manufacturers.  The  lamp  casing  C  (Fig.  14) 
constitutes  the  capital  of  the  supporting  post 


Fi». 


16.     Method  of  Insulatinc  Lamp  from 
Ornamental  Pott 


or  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  and  is  so 
designed  that  by  releasing  the  latch  A  i  Fig,  14), 
it  may  be  lowered  to  give  free  access  to  the 
lamp  mechanism  (Fig.  22),  as  readily  as  a  sim- 
ilar operation  is  accomplished  on  an  ordinary 
arc  lamp.  The  casing  is  supported  between  the 
high  voltage  insulators  D  and  B  (Fig.  14);  the 
latch  engaging  the  flange  C  (Fig.  16),  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  casing  being  guided  and 
held  in  position  at  E  (Fig.  14),  In  this  manner 
ample  protection  from  the  weather  is  afforded 
to  the  mechanism. 

As  the  lamp  is  designed  to  be  operated  from 
a  series  rectifier  outfit,  it  is  necessary  to 
pro\^de  proper  insulation  from  lamp  to 
groimd,  as  well  as  adequate  protection  for 
the  trimmer. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  lamp  is  placed  on 
a  high  voltage  strain  insulator  B  (Fig.   14), 
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which  is  fastened  to  the  pole  by 
three  deeply  recessed  screws  placed 
120  deg.  apart;  the  lamp  being 
held  to  the  insulator  hy  three 
other  recessed  screws  permanently 
secured  to  the  insulation.  The 
changing  of  the  lamps  for  any 
purpose  is  easily  accomplished  by 
removing  three  nuts,  the  studs 
projecting  upward  and  being  held 
in  place  ready  for  the  installation 
of  the  new  lamp.  This  detail  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17. 

Within  the  base  of  the  pole  an 
absolute  cutout  is  placed  (Fig.  \1), 
.so  that  the  trimmer  may  discon- 
nect the  lamp  from  the  line  before 
starting  to  work  on  it. 

The  ornamental  cover  of  the 
chimney  F  (Fig.  14)  is  also  highly 
insulated  from  current  carr\'ing 
parts,  and  it  is  practically  imix)ssi- 
ble  for  any  ground  to  take  place 
here.  The  insulator  D  acts  also 
as  the  globe  seat  (Figs.  14  and  17). 

In    operation    and    design    the 
mechanism  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  standard  mechanism 
of  the  direct  current  series  lumi- 
nous arc  lamps  already  described. 
The     arc    is    struck    between    a 
stationary  non-consumable  copper 
upper   electrode   and    a    movable 
magnetite   lower  electrode,   i%  in. 
in     diameter    and     18    in.     long, 
burning     under    normal     updrafi 
conditions.     The   lower    electrode 
is   carried   on  a  rod  .1    (Fig.  21). 
actuated  by  the  standard  ty|x;  of 
shoe  clutch  mechanism.     The  cur- 
rent is  carried  to  the  electrode  by 
means  of  a  flexible  spiral  connec- 
tion contained  in  tube  -4  (Fig.  18). 
which  is  telescoped  by   the  elec- 
trode rod.     A  single  side  rod  .1 
(Fig.  20),  telescoping  the  support- 
ing   tube    B    (Fig.  20),   supports 
and    carries   the   electrode,    fume 
dome  and  chimney  C  (Fig.  18)  so 
that    no    shadows    on    the   globe 
are    visible    when    the    lamp    is 
properly  placed,  with  the  side  rod 
toward  the  side  walk. 

The  lamp  is  equipped  ^nth  a 
diffusing  globe  that  is  unique  in 
design  in  that  it  is  perfectly  filled 
with  light  and  no  circular  shadows 
are  cast  upon  it  by  the  electrodes. 
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It  is  equipped  with  an  attaching  ring  fitted 
with  bayonet  slots  .1  (Fig.  23),  which  are 
engaged  by  the  bo^es  F  (Fig,  16),  so  that  by 
turning    the   globe   on    its   axis   it    may   be 


Pig.  1ft.     Complete  Mechanism  of  Luminous  Arc  Lamp 

removed  without  disturbing  the  alignment 
of  the  electrodes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  desired  to  raise  the  globe  for  cleaning, 
without  removing  it  from  the  lamp,  this  may 
be  accomphshcd  as  showm  in  P^ig.  20,  by  raising 
the  globe  and  turning  it  on  the  axis  of  the 
supporting  rod  A ;  the  electrode  box  and 
globe  being  handled  as  a  unit  and  supported 
in  the  position  shown  by  a  locking  arrange- 
ment located  within  the  tube  B. 

A  large  ash  pan  -1  (Fig.  22),  is  provided, 
which  is  easily  removable. 

Fig,  22  show^s  the  method  of  trimming:  the 
upper  end  of  the  electrode  is  inserted  in  the 
guiding  bushing  B,  after  w^hich  the  opening 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  electrode  is  forced 
over  the  expanding  thimble  B  (Fig.  21).  on 
the  end  of  electrode  rod  .1 , 

The  cycle  of  operation  may  be  traced  by 
referring  to  Fig,  24.  The  current  enters 
terminaj  P,  passing  through  the  starting 
resistance,  starting  magnets,  and  the  cnitout 


Pif.  19.       Lufninou*  Lamp  on  Orruiinrnttil  Pole  for  Street  Lichtiti^ 
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Fig.  20.     Globe  Raised  for  Cleaning.     First  Operation  in 
Trimming  Luminousi  Arc  Lamp 


Fig^  22.      Casing  Lowered  and  Placing  of  Electrode. 

Second  Operation  in  Trimming  Luminous 

Arc  Lamp 


Fig.  21.    Clutch  Mechanism  of  Luniinou*  Arc  Lamp;  al»o 
Method  of  Connecting  Lamp  to  Circuit 


Fig,  23.     Lumincjui  Arc  Lamp  Globe  Fitted  witJj 
Attaching  Ring 
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contacts  to  the  negative  terminal.  The 
starting  coils  are  thus  energized  and  the 
lower  electrode  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  positive,  establishing  the  arc  and  the 
circuit  through  the  series  cutout  coil;  this 
coil,  on  becoming  energized,  separates  the 
contacts  and  opens  the  circuit  through  the 
starting  coils,  thus  allowing  the  lower  elec- 
trode to  fall  back  to  its  normal  position, 
retarded  by  the  dashpots.  The  electrodes 
remain  in  this  position  tuitil  for  some  reason 
the  voltage  at  the  arc  momentarily  reaches 
a  point  sufficiently  high  to  actuate  the  shunt 
magnet,  when  the  contacts  are  once  more 
clo^  and  the  cycle  of  operation  is  repeated. 

When  operating  at  standard  adjustments 
(6.6  amperes — 75  to  80  volts  at  arc)  the  life 
of  the  lower,  or  magnetite,  electrode  is  from 
150  to  175  hours,  and  that  of  the  upper,  or 
copper,  electrode  from  3,000  to  4,000  hours. 
The  electrodes  used  being  of  the  same  compo- 
sition as  those  used  in  the  standard  series 
luminous  lamps,  the  illuminating  efficiency  at 
the  arc  should  be  the  same;  as,  however,  the 
lamp  carries  no  reflector,  a  certain  amount 
of  light  is  directed  upward  and  passes  through 
the  globe.  The  upward  rays  tend  to  obliterate 
finely-defined  shadows,  and  are,  therefore,  of 
great  value  to  ornamental  street  lighting. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  a 
lamp  has  been  designed  which,  for  adapt- 
ability, meets  the  requirements  of  the  simplest 
or  the  most  elaborate  ornamental  fixtures. 
A  number  of  ornamental  casings  or  capitals 
have  been  designed  that  are  in  keeping  with 
the  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  local  lighting  companies 
can  procure  with  little  difficulty  a  complete 
lighting  unit  that  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  municipal  art  societies.  This  has  been 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  opera- 


tion of  the  lamp  or  its  light  giving  character- 
istics, a  specially  designed  diffusing  opal 
globe  furnishing  a  beautiful  secondary  source 
of  pearl-white  light  of  high  efficiency  and  low 


Fig.  24.     Connections  for  Series  Luminous  Arc  Lamp, 
Inverted  Type 

intrinsic  brilliancy.  The  result  is,  that  at 
the  extremely  low  height  at  which  these 
lamps  are  placed;  viz.,  14  ft.  G  in.  from  the 
ground,  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  glare, 
and  an  altogether  pleasing  effect. 

Without  doubt  this  unit  will  fill  a  long-felt 
want,  and  when  installed  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  modem  practice,  will  over- 
come that  monotony  of  arrangement  which  is 
at  present  so  common  with  clusters  of  low 
efficiency  lamps. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  ELECTRODES  FOR 

LUMINOUS  ARC  LAMPS 

By  Edward  R.  Berry 

Chemist,  General  Electric  Company,  Lynn 

This  article  deals  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  electrodes  and  the  factory  processes  in  their 
manufacture;  including  treatment  of  ores,  chemical  analysis  of  raw  materials,  calculation  of  percentages  of 
ingredients,  grinding,  loading  of  electrodes,  and  testing. — Editor. 


To  the  average  person  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  manufacture,  the  luminous 
electrode  might  appear  merely  as  an  iron 
tube  filled  with  a  heavy  black  mineral  sub- 
stance. It  would  probably  not  occur  to  him 
that  any  particular  care  was  required  in  its 
manufacture,  nor  that  this  same  electrode 
was  the  result  of  years  of  research  work,  and 
the  exx)enditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  in 
its  commercial  development. 

Chemical  Composition 

In  the  luminous  electrode  the  element  iron, 
in  the  form  of  an  oxide  is  relied  upon  as  a 
vehicle  or  carrier  of  the  current.  The  iron 
has  mostly  been  introduced  as  the  magnetic 
oxide,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  "lode" 
or  leading  stone,  and  to  the  mineralogist  as 
magnetite.  Such  a  material  gives,  of  itself, 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  light. 
While  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of 
magnetites  has  been  closely  studied,  it  hap- 
pens that  an  American  ore,  obtained  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  has  been  found  best  suited. 
This  material  is  a  specially  purified  ore,  and 
represents,  very  closely,  the  theoretical  chem- 
ical formula  of  one  molecule  of  ferrous  oxide, 
and  one  molecule  of  ferric  oxide.  Its  chemical 
formula  is  FeO  Fe^O^,  and  it  has  a  metallic 
content  of  about  72  per  cent. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  have  been  tried, 
research  has  proved  that  titanium  is  of  the 
greatest  value  as  a  light-giving  element ;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy,  it  produces  more  light  in  the  arc  than 
any  other  substance  which  can  be  used.  It 
is,  therefore,  mixed  or  combined  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  to  increase  the  luminosity  of 
the  arc.  The  titanium  may  be  introduced  as 
the  dioxide  (rulile)  or  it  may  be  introduced 
chemically  combined  with  the  iron,  which 
may  give  a  more  even  operation  of  the  arc. 
We  have,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  oxides  .of 
iron  and  titanium,  a  material  which  will  give 
fair  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  i)OS- 
sessing  wonderful  light-giving  proi)erties.  For 
increasing  the  life  of  the  electrode,  chromium 
has  been  foimd  to  possess  wonderful  proper- 
tics.    As  the  elements  iron  and  titanium  have 


been  introduced  in  the  form  of  the  oxides, 
chromium  should  be  introduced  in  a  similar 
form.  Of  the  vast  number  of  chromium 
compounds  which  have  been  worked  on,  the 
double  oxide  of  chromium  and  iron  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  This 
material  is  known  as  chromite,  and  has  the 
formula  represented  by  one  molecule  of  ferrous 
oxide  and  one  molecule  of  chromic  oxide 
{FeO  Crfi^,  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
raw  materials  entering  into  the  luminous 
electrode  manufacture,  a  very  great  purity 
is  essential.  Research  work  has  proven  that 
the  best  suited  material  for  this  is  a  chromite 
from  Asia  Minor. 

Treatment  of  Ore  and  Manufacture  of  Electrode 

Even  the  purest  raw  ores  obtainable  do 
not  meet  the  severe  chemical  requirements 
necessary  for  luminous  electrode  manufacture. 
After  being  received  at  the  factory,  therefore, 
they  are  very  carefully  crushed  between 
hardened  steel  rolls,  so  spaced  as  to  cause 
the  ores  to  properly  cleave;  and  after  passing 
a  screen  of  the  necessary  fineness,  the  materi^ 
is  passed  under  the  poles  of  the  magnetic 
separator  to  lift  the  ore,  as  in  the  case  of 
magnetite,  or  the  impurities,  if  chromite  is 
being  worked  on.  After  this  magnetic  sepa- 
ration a  very  good  material  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  impuri- 
ties, the  magnetically  concentrated  ores  are 
now  passed  over  a  Wilfley  water-table,  so 
adjusted  that  only  material  of  extreme  purity 
is  saved  for  subsequent  electrode  manufacture. 

Each  of  the  several  raw  materials,  now 
carefully  purified,  is  placed  in  tight  metal- 
lined  storage  bins,  fully  protected  from  dust 
and  moisture.  A  chemist  from  the  laboratorj* 
of  the  electrode  department  personally  attencb 
to  the  sampling  of  all  the  raw  materials. 
After  he  has  obtained  a  satisfactory  sample  he 
assigns  to  the  material  which  it  represents 
a  designating  numeral,  known  as  a  lot  number, 
by  which  this  particular  lot  of  raw  mate- 
rial is  distinguished.  Such  lot  numbers  are 
assigned  to  all  of  the  raw  materials  as  they 
are  received  at  the  factory. 

For  the  analytical  and  other  chemical 
work,  a  fully  equipped  chemical  laboratory 
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is  maintained,  where  analyses  are  made  on 
all  of  the  raw  materials  and  completed 
mixtures.  Not  only  are  the  principal  ele- 
ments determined,  but  the  analyses  include 
those  elements  which  are  present  even  to  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,»  so  that  on  each  of 
the  samples  seven  or  more  determinations  are 
made.  After  the  chemical  analyses  arc  com- 
pleted on  all  of  the  raw  materials,  the  chemist 
in  charge  of  such  work  calculates  the  amount 
of  each  of  the  several  ores  from  the  lot 
number  analyses.  A  charg:ing  form,  which  is 
the  foreman^s  authority  for  loading  a  mill, 
is  now  made  out  by  the  chemist.  This  form 
specifies  the  lot  number  and  weight  of  each 
of  the  several  raw  materials  required  to  brinj^ 
the  resultant  mixture  to  the  proper  chemical 
composition,  and  assigns  a  numeral  by  which 
this  charge  of  mixture  is  known  and  which 
is  referred  to  as  a  "run  number.*' 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  grinding 
is  obtained  by  the  iise  of  pebble  mills,  all 
grinding  parts  being  made  of  a  specially 
hard  and  tough  steel.  The  foreman,  on  the 
authority  of  the  charging  form  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  chemist  from  the  electrode 
laboratory,  proceeds  to  weigh  out  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials  and  to  load  the  milb 
After  a  week  of  continuous  operation  the 
mill  is  opened,  and  a  sample  carefully  selected. 
For  testing  the  quality  of  grinding,  the 
chemist  passes  the  sample  through  a  nest  of 
standard  sieves  starting  with  a  100  gram 
sample;  the  weight  left  on  each  screen  gives 
the  results  directly  in  per  cent.  In  most 
cases,  as  the  grinding  is  not  exactly  right,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  mill  until  a  sample  meets  the  proper 
specifications.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that 
every  particle  of  the  mixture  shall  pass  a 
certain  screen,  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  size  of  the  particles  be  such  that  the 
smaller  grains  will  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
larger  particles.  This  may  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  by  imagining  an  ideal  cement 
mixture,  or  aggregate,  wherein  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  filling  material  is  such  that  no 
voids  exist,  A  very  fine  and  even  grinding 
produces  a  short  life  electrode  of  tmsteady 
operation,  due  to  the  light  weight  and  the 
air  which  is  pocketed  in  the  mass. 

The  mixture  being  now  properly  ground, 
the  chemist  instructs  the  foreman  to  submit 
sample  electrodes.  A  sufficient  number  are 
loaded  under  commercial  conditions,  and 
samples  are  taken  from  these  and  submitted 


tf*  the  laboratory.    Each  is  carefully  weighed, 
gauged  and  inspected^  then  stamped  with  the 
mmiber  of  the  run. 
Loading  and  Testing 

Thorough  trials  have  proved  that  the 
heaviest  and  best  operating  electrbdes  are 
obtained  by  what  is  termed  the  bumper 
method  of  loading.  In  this  process,  electri* 
cally- welded  iron  tubes  with  tightly-fitting 
steel  thimbles  at  the  lower  ends,  are  packed 
into  a  machine,  which  is  so  constructed  and 
operated  that  a  moving  element  is  slowly 
lifted  several  inches,  then  dropped  ufion  the 
very  heav^y  base  of  the  aj>paratus.  This 
downward  movement  is  hasteneil  b>^  heavy 
springs.  During  the  loading  of  a  standard 
luminous  electrode,  about  *ilKJt)  impulses  are 
delivered  by  the  loading  apparatus,  during 
which  time  the  luminous  mixture  is  slowly 
and  evenly  delivered  to  the  filling  machine. 

Half  of  the  electrodes  delivered  to  the 
laboratory  are  laid  aside  for  future  reference, 
while  the  remaining  half  are  operated  on  a 
life  test  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  test  they  are  sent  to  the 
photometer  department  for  candle-power 
tests,  where  one  hundred  readings  are  taken 
on  each  of  the  samples.  The  electrodes 
are  again  placed  on  life  test,  where  they  arc 
operated  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  a  further 
.set  of  candle-power  readitigs  taken.  In  this 
manner,  several  sets  of  candle-power  values 
arc  obtained.  If  the  life  and  candle-power 
of  the  electrodes  have  been  found  satisfactory, 
the  chemist  issues  a  note  releasing  the  mixture 
for  manufacture  and  shipment.  Only  on  this 
release  is  the  foreman  allowed  to  manufacture 
electrodes  from  the  ground  material. 

After  the  electrodes  are  received  from  the 
bumper,  they  are  thoroughly  dried  in  a  steara- 
heaied  oven  at  a  temperature  of  150  deg. 
cent.  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  upper  end 
of  the  electrode  is  then  closed  v\ith  a  moisture- 
proof  and  dust- tight  seal,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  disc  of  sheet  iron  to  insure  perfect  con- 
tact with  the  upper  electrode  when  first 
starting  in  the  lamp.  The  electrodes  are  then 
sent  to  the  inspectors  who  check  the  size  of 
each  electrode  by  passing  it  through  maximum 
and  minimiun  gauges,  and  the  density  by 
weighing,  any  improperly  loaded  electrodes 
being  detected  on  account  of  their  light 
weight.  They  are  then  given  a  protecting 
coating  of  oil,  to  keep  the  sheath  from  rusting 
and  are  packed  in  boxes  of  five  hundred, 
ready  for  shipment. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LUMINOUS  ARC  HEADLIGHTS 

By  p.  S,  Bailey 

Assistant  Engineer,  Arc  Lamp  Department,  Lynn 

This  article  describes  the  two  latest  forms  of  lutninous  arc  headlight,  viz.,  the  latest  ftmr-^mpere 
lamp  and  the  two-ampere  lamp;  and,  with  the  article  pre%^iousiy  published  in  the  May,  1911.  General 
Electric  Review,  brings  the  published  information  on  this  subject  up-to-date.— Editor. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May,  feature   insures   lighter  and   stauncher   con- 

1  III  1 ,  issue  of  the  General  Electric  Review,  struction  with  fewer  parts, 

the  writer  briefly  traced  the  evolution  of  the  A    new    draught    feature    composed    of   a 

enclosed  carbon  arc  headlight;  and  showed  T-shaped,  two-part  iron  casting,  assembled  at 

the  top  of  the  casing  in  place  of  the  former 
circular  wind -shield,  has  been  devised.  The 
lamp  has  also  been  provided  with  three 
baflled  intake  apertures  at  the  sides  and  back, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  casing.  Practically 
all  of  the  fumes  are  now  removed  from  the 
easing  interior,  the  draught  having  been 
improved  fully  100  per  cent.  The  arrange- 
ment is  particularly  effective  w^hen  the  car 
is  moving,  as  the  air^  passing  by  the  ends  of 
the  T-shaped  casting,  tends  to  create  a  suction, 
while  new  air  is  admitted  through  the  bailies. 
Lamps  equip] )ed  as  above  have  been  tested 
with  an  air-blast,  under  iXl  lb.  pressure^ 
without  any  deterrent  effect  upon  the  arc. 
The  new  equipment  causes  the  interior  of  the 
lamp  to  run  at  a  21)  per  cent,  decrease  in 
temperature  as  compared  with  that  formerly 

Fig-  1.     Four- Ampere  Luminous  Arc  Headlight 

Showing  Interior  of  Dfaushi  Cftitmgs  Fig.    1    shows   thc  fouT-ampere  lamp  and 

the    interior    of    the     draught     casting     at 
how,  as  time  went  on,  the  increase  in  speed  the    top    of    thc    struck-ujj    casing.     When 

required   for   the  proper  operation  of  inter-  closed   for   nomial   operation   the   assembled 

urban  cars,  soon  necessitated  increased  track  halves  form  an  appearance  somewhat  similar 

illumination,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  public  to  that  of  the- ordinary  chimney  cx>wl.     The 

and  the  protection  of  the  owners. 
This  article  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  various  styles  of  himinoiis 
arc  headlights  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany to  meet  the  new  demand.  Since 
that  article  was  written,  two  further 
types  have  been  developed  in  adtUtion 
to  those  previously  dealt  with;  and  it 
is  the  author's  present  pttrpose,  there- 
fore, to  describe  briefly  these  two  later 
types,  thus  bringing  the  information 
on  this  stibject  up  to  date. 


Four-Ampere   Lamp 

Considerable     progress     has    been 
made  in  the  commercial  develojjment 
of  the  four-ampere  luminous   arc  headlight 
for  street  railway  service.    All  standard  head- 
lights are  now  equipped  with  st ruck-up  casings 
drawn  from  one  piece  of   sheet    steel.     This 


Ftg,  2.     Interior  of  Ca:iittB  Showing  Baflte  Arrangecnent  for  AdmiMiQii  oi  Alf 


de\^ice  may  be  very  easily  cleaned.  Fig.  2 
illustrates  the  baffle  arrangement  for  the 
admission  of  air  at  either  side  and  at  the  back 
of  the  casing.     Fig.  3  gives  a  reproduction  of 
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the  semaphore  lens  type  headlight  installed 
on  an  interurhan  car. 

It  will  he  noted  that  all  the  cuts  referred 
to  show  lami>s  equi[)ped  with  a  new  fomi 
of  side  handle.  These  handles  are  so  arranged 
that  it  is  very  convenient  to  lift  the  lamp 
up  to  the  supports,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
placed  rather  high  on  the  ordinary  inter- 
urban  car.  It  is  quite  a  simple  matter 
to  carry  the  lamp  from  one  end  of  the  car 
to  the  other,  as  there  is  ample  space  allowed 
for  the  insertion  of  a  heavily-gloved  hand, 
and  it  is  fotmd  that  the  lamp  hangs  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  when  being  carried. 
These  dev^elopments,  viz.,  the  improved 
draught  castings,  the  baffled  intake,  and  the 
side  handle  features,  will  be  found  to  add 
considerably  to  the  general  serviceability  of 
these  headlights. 
Two-Ampere  Lamp 

There  is  an  apparent  demand  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  for  an  arc  headlight 
of  comparatively  low  wattage  consumption. 
Better  illumination  of  the  thoroughfares  by 
the  use  of  modern  street  lighting  systems; 


objection  to  intense  concentration,  with  regard 
to  the  projection  of  light  in  densely-populated 


Fir:*. 


Two^Amperc  Lumitioui  Arc  Hettdllcht  for 
Suliurban  Service 


Fit-  3.     Four- Ampere  Luminouft  Arc  Hc»dliftht  Instnlled  on  Interurbati  Car 


districts;  and  low  speed  requirements  of 
suburban  service,  all  tend  to  create  a  demand 
for  an  illuminant  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  incandescent  headlight,  but 
of  less  penetrative  power  than  the 
luminous  arc  headlight  commonly 
used  for  intemrban  service.  The  re* 
quirements  of  some  classes  of  sub- 
urban service  permit  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  lamp  occupying 
approximately  one-half  the  space  re- 
quired for  a  lamp  of  the  interurhan 
type.  Such  a  lamp  has  been  developed 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  market, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  The  onit  is 
composed  of  a  two-compartment 
casting,  the  two  chambers  being  sep- 
arated and  hermetically  sealed  from 
each  other  by  a  central  partition. 

The  forward  compartment  shown 
in  Fig.  o,  which  contains  the  electrode 
mechanism,  is  provided  with  a  cast 
door  holding  a  standard  S"*s  in.  sem- 
*  aphore  lens.  This  door  is  hinged 
•  at  the  top,  and  is  also  arranged 
with  a  catch  at  the  bottom  for  lock- 
.  ing  it  securely.  The  upper  positiv^e 
h|  electrode »  or  anode,  is  composed 
^^  of  a  solid  adjustable  copper  rod; 
while  the  lower  negative  electr<:)de, 
or  cathode,  consists  of  a  rolled  sheet- 
iron  tube  with  welded  seam,  contain- 
ing the  standard  mixture  commonly 
used  in  the  series  luminous  lamps  em- 
ployed for  street  lighting  throughout 
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the  country.  The  latter  is  firmly 
positioned  in  a  cast  movable  holder, 
which  is  mechanically  connected  to 
a  shaft  extending  throiigh  the  central 
partition  of  the  casing.  This  shaft 
is  in  turn  actuated  by  a  clutch  mech- 
anism in  the  rear  compartment,  and 
is  designed  to  strike  an  arc  of  fixed 
length.  The  rear  compartment 
shown  in  Fig.  (>  also  contains  a  single 
solenoid,  operating  an  armature  con- 
nccted  with  a  substantial  clutch  which 
controls  the  clutch  mechanism.  Feed- 
ing of  the  lamp  is  occasioned  by 
the  ordinary  interruptions  of  the 
trolley  circuit  incidental  to  regular 
Ofjcration-  A  hinged  rear  door  is 
provided  which  permits  of  easy  access 
to  the  mechanism  for  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary.  In 
regular  service  the  main  casing  is 
screwed  to  this  door,  thus  insuring 
against  tampering  with  the  mcchan- 
ism  by  persons  not  regularly  author- 
ized  to  do  so.  The  rear  door  also 
carries  a  single  spring  contact,  mak- 
ing connection  with  a  single  positive 
lead.  The  negative  side  of  the  lamp 
is  grounded  to  the  casing, 

The  lamp  is  furnished  in  a  station- 
ary type  for    permanent    installation 


Fig.  1.     Two- Ampere  Headlight  Permanently  Attached  to  Front  of  Car 


Fig-  5.     Forward  or  Arc  Companment  of  2-Ampere  Headlight 


Fig.  6.     Rear   Conipartmcjit   of  2^Anipcre   Headlicbt 
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to  either  end  of  the  car,  or  in  a  portable  type, 
which  may  be  shifted  from  one  end  of  the  car 
to  the  other,  at  the  will  of  the  motorman.  If 
desired,  lamps  can  be  furnished  with  a  }  2  <"• 
eonduit  for  the  positive  lead  with  plu^  at- 
tached as  in  Fig.  5;  or  the  conduit  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  the  lead  brouj^ht  directly 
to  the  contact  spring,  entering  the  casing 
through  a  conipouncl  bushing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back  door.  The  stationary  type  of  lamp 
mounted  00  a  street  car  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

The  employment  of  a  two-compartment 
casing  has  several  distinct  advantages  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  follo%vs:  First,  the 
separation  of  the  elements  of  the  clutch 
mechanism  and  winding,  from  the  gases  and 
fumes  from  the  arc.  Second,  the  compara- 
tively low  temperature  of  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  clutch  mechanism  and  the 
windings,  pre%'enting  expansion  of  the  nietaL 
and  eliminating  the  danger  of  injury  to  the 
windings  from  heal  radiation.  Third,  the 
segregation  of  the  elements  of  the  electrode 


mechanism,  permitting  of  the  easy  dispK)sition 
of  the  fumes  through  practical  ventilation. 
Fourth,  the  prevention  of  access  to  the  mech- 
anism by  incomiictent  persons.  Fifth,  the  pres- 
ence of  an  iron  partition,  forming  a  perfect 
shield  which  prevents  any  possible  magnetic 
leakage  that  might  otherwise  affect  the  lumi- 
nous arc. 

The  value  of  a  small  unit  for  the  particular 
service  above  mentioned  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
space  on  the  dashers  of  most  suburban  cars 
is  so  congested  that  a  unit  occupying  a 
limited  space  is  greatly  needed.  The  mod- 
erate depth  of  casing  insures  protection  in 
case  of  collision,  as  the  !amp  is  shielded  by 
the  bumpers  on  the  cars.  The  lamp  should 
be  popular  for  mining  use,  due  to  its  staunch 
and  c€>mpact  construction. 

Thus  two  more  headlights  have  been  added 
to  the  number  of  units  already  developed, 
competing  a  line  which  is  now  adapted  to 
everv  class  of  service. 


FLAME  ARC  LAMPS 

By  S,    H.  Blakk 
Engineer,  Arc  Lamp  Dept.,  Pittsfield 

The  article  commences  with  a  definition  of  the  open  carhon,  enclosed  carbon »  open  flame»  and  the 
enclosed  flame  arc  lamp.  From  considering  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  open  flame  arc,  the  author 
prepares  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  met  in  the  development  of  the 
enclosed  flame.  He  shows  how  this  has  been  done;  and  describes  stamlard  forms  of  lon^r  burning  enclosed 
arcs,  their  operating  mechanism,  etc— Editor. 


Definitions 

An  open  carbon  arc  is  one  maintained 
between  pure  carbon  electrodes,  with  free 
circulation  of  air.  The  arc  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  light  emanates  from  the  incan- 
descent points  of  the  carbons.  The  arc  burns 
about  10  hours  per  trim. 

An  enclosed  carbon  arc  is  one  maintained 
between  pure  carbon  electrodes,  but  within 
an  enclosure  having  restricted  ventilation  of 
air.  The  arc  is  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  arc  voltage  is  about  double 
that  of  the  open  car?>on  arc.  As  with  the 
open  carbon  arc,  over  ninety  per  cent*  of  the 
light  comes  from  the  incandescent  carbon 
poin  ts.  The  arc  bums  1 20  to  1 40  hours  per  trim . 

An  open  flame  arc  is  one  maintained 
between  so-called  mineralized  carbons,  i,e,, 
carbons  which  have  mixed  in  the  core,  in 
the  body  of  the  carbon  itself  or  in  both  the 
core  and  the  body,  certain  light-giving  salts 
that  produce,  when  raised  to  the  temperature 


of  the  carbon  arc,  a  source  of  light  of 
%^ery  high  efficiency.  As  a  result  of  the 
volatilization  of  the  impregnating  salts, 
fimies  are  formed  with  this  arc,  which 
deposit  mostly  above  the  arc  in  the  form 
of  white  powder.  With  this  arc  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  light  comes  from  the 
incandescent  carbon  points,  as  the  arc  stream 
itself  is  intensely  luminous.  Most  arcs  of 
this  kind  are  operated  at  the  lower  points  of 
long  thin  carbons,  inclined  towards  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  about  'SO  deg.  In  order 
to  keep  the  arc  from  crawling  up  the  sides  of 
the  carbons  a  blow -magnet  is  generally 
provided  to  blow  the  are  downward,  which 
results  in  a  fan-shaped  arc  often  over  one 
inch  in  length.  This  kind  of  arc  is  also 
maintained  between  vertical  carbons  arranged 
co-axially,  in  which  case  the  arc  is  from 
five*eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
wHth  practically  all  the  light  emanating  frotn 
the  arc  stream.  The  open  flame  arc  bums 
about  17  hours  per  trim. 
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An  enclosed  flame  arc  is  one  maintained 
between  mineralized  carbons,  but  within  an 
enclosure  having  restricted  ventilation  of  air. 
With  this  arc  special  provision  has  to  be  made 
to  prevent  the  deposits  from  the  arc  fumes 
from  accumulating  on  the  glass  enclosing 
globe.  Practically  all  the  light  emanates 
from  the  arc  stream  itself  as  is  the  case  with 
the  open  flame  arc.  This  arc  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  currents  of  gases  in  the  enclosing 
chamber,  to  stray  magnetic  fields  from  the 
current-carrying  i)arts  and  from  the  lamp 
mechanism  itself.  It  is  therefore  much 
easier  to  control  the  arc  between  vertical 
carbons,  co-axially  arranged,  than  between 
converging  carbons.  The  arc  voltage  may  be 
run  anywhere  between  40  and  SO  volts 
(depending,  of  course,  upon  the  line  volts) 
thereby  differing  from  the  enclosed  carbon  arc, 
which  must  be  operated  above  ()0  volts  to 
get  good  results.  The  length  of  arc  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  arc  voltage  and  the  kind  of 
carbon  used,  varying  from  one-half  inch 
under  some  conditions  to  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  under  others.  The  arc  bums  100  to 
120  hours  per  trim. 

Ju^  as,  seventeen  years  ago,  the  enclosed 
carbon  lamp  commenced  to  supersede  the 
open  arc  lamp  in  this  country,  so  now  the 
enclosed  flame  lamp  is  superseding  and 
replacing  the  open  flame  lamp,  and  for  the 
same  main  reason,  viz.  cost  of  trimming. 
In  the  case  of  the  old  open  arc  versus  the 
enclosed  carbon  lamp,  the  total  light  flux  of 
the  former,  at  its  best,  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  latter;  but  still  the  enclosed  lamp,  due 
to  lower  cost  of  carbons  and  maintenance, 
more  simple  mechanism,  and  better  distri- 
bution of  light,  practically  superseded  the 
open  arc  in  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
enclosed  flame  lamp  is  at  no  such  disadvan- 
tage, as  it  gives  as  much  light  as  the  open 
flame  lamp,  watt  for  watt,  while  still  possess- 
ing the  other  advantages  in  even  a  more 
marked  degree. 

The  open  flame  lamp  has  been  commercially 
exploited  in  the  United  vStates  for  about 
five  years,  and  although  many  thousands  of 
them  have  been  sold  and  are  in  successful 
operation  today,  the  lamp  has  not  made  a 
permanent  place  for  itself.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  costs  too  much  to  instal,  operate  and 
maintain  for  other  than  display  purposes, 
except  where  the  advantages  of  its  remarkable 
illuminating  qualities  predominate  over  all 
other  considerations.  This  type  of  lamp 
needs  careful  attention,  in  the  way  of  trim- 
ming and  cleaning,  to  make  it  give  contin- 


uously good  service  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
such  attention  in  this  country  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Roughly  estimated,  the  comparative  cost 
per  lamp  per  year  (4000  hours)  of  trimming 
open  flame  arc  lamps  as  against  enclosed 
flame  arc  lamps,  is  about  as  follows: 


1      Open 

Enclosed 

Flame 

Flame 

1      Lamp 

Lamp 

Hours  life  per  trim 

17 

100 

No.  times  trimmed  per  year 

235 

40 

No.  outer  globes  per  year 

)4 

H 

No.  inner  globes  per  year 

none 

2 

Cost  electrodes  per  trim 

.      ,      $0.15 

$0.20 

Cost  labor 

1      $0.04 

$0.04 

Trimming  cost  per  lamp  per  year. 


Cost  trimming,  labor 
Cost  carbons 

Cost  outer  globes  at  $0.72 
Cost  inner  globes  at  $0.25 

Total 


$9.40 

35.25 

.36 


$45.01 


$1.60 

8.00 

.36 

.50 

$10.40 


The  main  feature  of  the  enclosed  flame 
lamp  is  that  the  carbons  are  arranged  verti- 
cally co-axially,  instead  of  converging,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  most  open  flame 
lamps.  This  arrangement,  together  with  the 
fact  that  lamps  of  the  converging  carbon 
type  must  ''feed''  carbons  downward  at  the 
rate  of  about  1.3  inches  per  hour,  whereas 
enclosed  flame  lamps  need  to  '*feed"  only 
about  one-sixteenth  as  fast,  makes  it  entirely 
practical  to  use  a  simple  substantial  solenoid 
and  clutch  mechanism  for  the  latter  lamp, 
instead  of  the  complicated  differential  and 
clock  mechanisms  commonly  used  for  con- 
trolling the  *'feed''  of  converging  carbons. 
This  slow  '*fccd"  with  the  enclosed  flame  is 
made  possible  since  the  electrodes  used  are 
much  larger  in  diameter  than  the  small 
diameter  carbons  used  in  the  converging 
carbon  lamps;  and,  due  to  the  enclosing 
feature,  the  same  volume  of  electrode  bums 
more  than  four  times  as  long  as  it  would 
in  the  open  flame  lamp.  It  has  therefore 
been  found  quite  possible  to  use  to  advantage 
for  the  enclosed  flame  arc  lamp  the  simple 
reliable  mechanisms,  so  thoroughly  developed 
and  tried  in  service  for  many  years,  in 
the  various  types  of  enclosed  carbon  lamps. 

If  the  ventilating  openings  in  the  globe, 
globe  holder,  ash  pan  and  economizer  of  an 
open  flame  lamp  be  closed  up  so  as  to  greatly 
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restrict  the  free  circulation  of  air  around 
the  arc  of  the  lainp,  it  will  be  noticed,  after 
a  few  hours  burnings  that  the  inner  surface 
of   the  enclosing  globe   has   become   coated 


Fig.  1.    Scctton&t  View  of  Long  Life  Flamr  Arc  Lamp,  Shearing 
Methcxl  of  Ventilatioti 


with  white  deposit,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
greatly  cut  down  the  light  from  the  lamp* 
Not  only  is  the  light  reduced  from  this  cause ; 
but,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carbon  shell  of 
the  open  flame  lamp  carbon  consumes  very 
slowly  without  plenty  of  oxygen,  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  the  coring  material^  which 
gives  the  arc  its  high  efficiency,  to  maintain 
the  arc  at  maximum  brilliancy.  The  arc 
gradually  takes  on  the  appearance  of  the 
pure  carbon  arc,  getting  short  and  blue.  The 
short  arc  does  not  spread  out  properly  so  as 
to  burn  off  the  carbon  points  bluntly,  and  the 
lamp  soon  commences  to  flicker  and  jump 
very  badly. 

There  were  two  separate  problems  to 
solve,  therefore,  to  secure  a  long-burning  flame 
arc  lamp  by  enclosure  of  the  arc.  The  first 
was  to  arrange  the  enclosing  chamber  so 
that  the  fumes  from  the  arc  would  not 
condense  upon  the  inside  of  the  enclosing 
globe  and  thus  reduce  the  light.  The 
second  w^as  to  get  an  electrode  that  woidd 
bum  steadily  for  at  least  one  hundred  hours 
in  such  an  enclosiu-e,  giving  as  much  light 
as  is  obtained  from  the  short -life  open  flame 
lamp. 

The  way  the  first  problem  was  solved  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  cut  show^s  a  vertical 
cross-sectional  view  directly  through  the 
middle  of  the  arc-enclosing  chamber.  The 
arc  shown  in  the  very  center  of  the  figure 


is  maintained  always  in  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  globe  and  casing  by  means  of 
a  focussing  mechanism.  Outhne  aaaa  indicates 
the  sheet  metal  walls  of  a  so-called  condensing 
chamber  of  comparatively  small  cubicle  con- 
tent which  is  made  air-tight  and  with  a  large 
surface  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
outside  air.  Very  good  results  are  obtained 
w^hen  the  radiating  surface  of  the  condensing 
chamber  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  arc- 
enclosing  globe.  Part  bb  \s  a  gunmetal 
cast  ring  with  a  very  carefully  machined 
surface,  against  which  the  truly  ground  top 
edge  of  the  inner  globe  cc  is  firmly  pressed 
by  the  spring  bail  dd.  The  outer  globe  is 
indicated  by  letters  eee.  The  condensing 
chamber  is  securely  clamped  to  the  lamp 
base  plate  (/f),  and  an  asbestos  gasket  at 
gg  makes  the  joint  air-tight. 

The  only  place,  therefore,  where  air  can 
leak  into,  or  gases  leak  out  of,  this  enclosing 
chamber,  is  around  the  upper  carbon  where  it 
comes  through  the  lamp  base  plate.  To 
prevent  too  much  leakage  at  this  point  a 
gas  ]>ocket  is  provided  around  the  carbon  to 
maintain  a  "dead  air'*  space  and  thus  avoid 
too  much  circulation  of  air  and  gases  around 
this  op>ening.  With  this  arrangement  practi- 
cally all  the  white  condensation  from  the  arc 
fumes  deposits  on  the  surfaces  aaa  and  ff. 
This  action  is  caused  by  the  hot  gases  rising, 
striking  against  the  relatively  much  cooler 
surfaces,  and  condensing.  The  glass  globe 
keeps  much  hotter  than  the  walls  of  the 
condensing  chamber »  and  remains  practically 
clean  from  deposits  even  after  over  one 
hundred  hours  burning.  The  outer  globe 
protects  the  inner  from  mechanical  injury 
and  from  breakage  due  to  rain  or  sleet 
striking  against  the  hot  glass.  When  made 
of  opalescent  glass,  it  also  acts  as  a  second- 
ary source  of  illumination. 

It  is  advisable,  although  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  clean  out  the  condensing 
chamber  each  time  the  lamps  are  trimmed »  as 
the  white  deposit  on  the  interior  of  this 
chamber  acts  as  a  heat  insulator  and  therefore 
interferes  somewhat  with  the  proper  conden- 
sation of  the  arc  fumes. 

The  second  problem  was  to  obtain  a 
suitable  electrode  for  this  lamp.  Such  an 
electrode  must  be  a  conductor  that  will 
maintain  a  good  hot  arc;  while  it  must  also 
have  light-giving  salts  combined  with  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  fed  uniformly  into  the 
arc.  and  thus  produce  the  characteristically 
brilliant  flame  arc.  Due  to  its  very  high 
volatilizing  point,  carbon  is  the  ideal  material 
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to  use  for  the  base  of  the  electrode.  Unfortu- 
nately practically  all  of  the  salts  of  high 
emissivity  suitable  for  use  in  an  electrode  are 
non-conductors    at    ordinary    temperatures. 


Pig.  2.     Long  Life  Flame  Arc  Lamp 

Thus  the  perfecting  of  an  electrode  becomes 
a  very  difficult  development;  for  there  must 
always  be  enough  light-giving  salts  in  the 
mixture  to  insure  that  the  arc  will  be  main- 
tained uniform  in  brilliancy  and  color,  and 
still  there  must  not  be  such  an  excess  of 
this  material  as  to  form  non-conducting 
points  on  the  electrode  tips  such  as  would 
prevent  the  lamp  from  starting  when  cold. 

Thin  carbon  tubes  with  very  large  core 
holes  were  first  tried,  the  light-giving  salts 
being  mixed  with  carbon  dust  and  a  suitable 
binder  for  a  coring  material.  vSuch  electrodes 
were  riot  satisfactory,  as  the  arc  would 
occasionally  maintain  on  the  pure  carbon 
shell  alone,  and  the  light  would  get  bluish- 
white  and  very  dim.  All  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  electrode  were  then  mixed  up 
homogeneously  and  electrodes  squirted  in 
one  piece.  This  method  has  proven  very 
successful,  although  great  care  has  to  be  taken 
in  ** mixing"  and  *' firing"  such  carbons  to 
get  them  to  run  uniformly  good. 

Besides  getting  these  carbons  to  burn 
cleanly  and  without  change  of  color,  it  has 


also  been  most  desirable  to  maintain  a  high 
efficiency,  keep  the  arc  steady,  and  insure  a 
life  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  hours  per 
trim.  One  other  point  which  has  somewhat 
complicated  the  electrode  development,  partic- 
ularly for  direct  current,  is  the  fact  that  the 
method  made  common  by  enclosed  carbon 
arc  practice  in  this  country,  of  using  the  stub 
of  the  old  upper  carbon  for  the  new  lower, 
is  still  continued.  By  this  procedure  less 
than  two  inches  of  carbon  per  trim  are 
wasted,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  supply 
one  long  carbon  per  lamp  per  trim. 

The  particular  attractive  feature  of  the 
enclosed  flame  arc  lamp  is  that  it  can  be 
made  for  operation  on  any  commercial 
circuit  (at  least  60  volts  line  on  direct 
current,  and  not  less  than  25  cycles  frequency 
on  alternating  current),  and  can  therefore 
replace  open  or  enclosed  carbon  lamps,  out- 
of-doors  or  indoors,  lamp  for  lamp.  The 
only  limitation  to  this  sweeping  statement 
is  that  on  low  values  of  current  flame  lamps 
lose  considerably  in  efficiency.  Thie  lamp  gives 
surprisingly  good  results  on  25  cycles  at  7}^ 
amperes,  with  65  to  70  volts  at  arc. 

The  external  appearance  of  a  long-burning 
enclosed  flame  arc  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
while  Fig.  3  shows  the  lamp  equipped  with  a 
40-inch  inverted  concentric  diffuser.  Lamps 
of  this  model  are  standardized  for  series 
alternating  current  (shown  in  Fig.  4);  for 
multiple    alternating    current,  at    any    corn- 


Fig.  3.     Long  Life  Multiple  Flame  Arc  Lamp  Bqtupped  With 
40  In.  Inverted  Concentric  Diffuser 


mcrcial  voltage  and  any  frequency  from  25 
to  140  cycles  (shown  in  Fig.  5);  for  multiple 
direct  current  100  to  120  volts  (shown  in 
Fig.  6);  and  for  power  circuit  direct  current 
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(with  individual  external  cutout  resistances, 
if  desired),  two-in-series  on  200  to  250  volts, 
five-in -series  on  500  to  000  volts  (shown  in 
Fig.  7).  The  inultiple  alternating  lamps  are 
made  with  self-contained  choke  coils  for 
single  connection  on  100  to  120  volt  circuits. 
For  service  on  220,  440  or  550  volt,  constant 
potential  circuits,  it  is  necessary  to  o|>erate 
them  from  either  single  circuit  or  multiple 
circuit  external  compensators.  No  shunt 
magnets  are  used  except  in  the  case  of  the 
series  alternating  current  lamp.  The  only 
difference  between  the  power  circuit  and  the 
multiple  direct  current  lamp  is  the  addition  to 
the  former  of  a  regulating  weight  device  which 
keeps  the  arc  voltages  properly  balanced 
when  two  or  more  lamps  are  burned  in 
inultiple  series. 

The   mechanisms    of    these   lamps    follow 
very  closely  enclosed  carbon  arc/lamp  de- 


keeping  the  inner  globe  clean.  The  fact 
that  the  arc  is  always  at  the  same  point  is 
also  of  aid  in  securing  constant  illumination 
values.      This   focussing   device   consists   of 


Pig.  4.    Series  Altemntins  Current  Long 
Life  Flame  Arc  Lamp 


signs,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  focussing 
device  has  been  introduced  in  order  to 
insure  steady  burning  of  the  arc,  and  to 
maintain  the  arc  in   the  best  position   for 


Fig.  5.    Multiple  Alternating  Current 
Long  Life  Flfime  Arc  Lamp 


a  wheel,  freely  turning  on  heavy  pivot  points, 
with  two  chain  grooves  cut  on  its  periphery. 
The  diameters  of  these  grooves  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ratio  of  consumption  of  the 
upper  to  the  lower  carbons.  The  groove 
upon  which  the  upper  carbon-holder  stipport- 
ing'chain  winds  up  is  made  shghtly  cam- 
shaped  instead  of  perfectly  round,  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  weight  of  the  upper 
carbon  which  burns  away  during  the  burning 
life  of  a  trim  of  carbons,  thus  improvn'ng  the 
lamp  regulation.  This  is  necessary,  as  the 
upper  carbon  even  in  an  alternating  current 
lamp  burns  away  faster  than  the  lower. 

A  chain  guard  is  placed  over  the  whole 
wheel,  so  as  to  absolutely  prevent  the  chains 
from  falling  out  of  the  grooves,  or  becoming 
tangled  up  in  any  way  when  lamps  are 
handled.  The  chain  in  these  lamps  is  of 
the  .safety-link  type,  made  from  non-corrosive 
material,  and  is  extra  heavy  so  as  to  prevent 
any  stretching  in  serWce.  The  chain  is 
thoroughly  *' tumbled,*'  so  as  to  remove  all 
burrs  and  to  make  it  as  flexible  as  possible. 

Another  feature  of  this  lamp  is  that  the 
clutch  instead  of  gripping  directly  upon  the 
carbon,  w^here  it  would  be  subject  to  excessive 
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wear,  particularly  with  carbons  as  large  and 
heavy  as  are  used  in  these  lamps,  is  located 
within  a  machined  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  wheel,  to  which  the  carbon  lifting  chains 


Pig.  6.  Direct  Current  Multi- 
ple Long  Life  Flame 
Arc  Lamp 


Fig.  7.     (Power  Circuit)  Direct 

Current  Long  Life  Flame 

Arc  Lamp 


are  pinned,  and  upon  which  they 
wind  up.  This  clutch  has  three 
separate  gripping  levers,  each  clamp- 
ing against  the  carefully-machined 
metal  surface  of  the  wheel,  equally 
spaced  180  deg.  apart;  this  ensures 
positive  gripping  even  when  subjected 
to  severe  vibration.  The  machined 
surface  is  so  ample  as  to  practically 
preclude  the  possibility  of  clutch 
wear.  The  design  and  the  carefully 
machined  parts  of  this  clutch  allow 
the  lamp  to  ''sneak  "  feed  very  nicely. 
The  use  of  the  clutch  on  the  wheel, 
instead  of  on  the  carbon  itself,  also 
eliminates  inaccuracies  of  ''pick  up" 
due  to  varying  diameters  of  carbons. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1  both  an  inner 
and  an  outer  globe  are  commonly 
used  with  these  lamps,  although 
the  outer  globe  is  not  essential 
for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
lamp.  Opalescent  or  clear  inner  and 
outer  globes  can  be  used  in  any  desired 


combination.  The  standard  arrangement  is 
clear  inner  and  opalescent  outer. 

The  carbons  used  in  the  lamps  are  homo- 
geneous, 14  inches  long  and  J^^  inch  diameter. 
Carbons  can  be  supplied  for  either  white  or 
yellow  light.  It  is  necessary  to  renew  only 
one  carbon  at  each  trim,  the  stub  of  the 
upper  electrode  being  utilized  as  the  new 
lower.  The  life  per  trim  of  carbons  is  100  to  1 20 
hours  with  multiple  alternating  and  direct 
current  lamps,  and  90  to  100  hours  with  the 
series  alternating  lamp. 

An  illumination  curve,  confirming  curv^es 
and  tests  already  made  by  the  manufacturers, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories,  New  York,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  in  a  vertical  plane  from  a 
series  alternating  10-ampere  enclosed  flame 
arc  lamp,  trimmed  with  yellow  light  carbons, 
and  with  clear  inner  and  opalescent  outer 
globes  (shown  in  Fig.  8).  The  efficiency  of 
the  alternating  current  multiple  lamp  is  b.28 
watts  per  mean  lower  hemispherical  candle- 
power,  while  the  direct  current  lamps  give 
an  efficiency  of  0.41  watts  per  mean  lower 
hemispherical  candle-power  using  in  all  cases 
clear  inner  globe  and  opalescent  outer. 


Fig.  8 
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LONG  LIFE  ENCLOSED  FLAME  ARC  LAMP 
DATA  SHEET 


s^          ' 

D.C.I  10  Vdtf 

Pofrer  Cifcolt 

no  Volts  MiaitlplA 

A.C. 

liQH  in. 

Mttlifpta 

3^H  in. 

D.C, 
393iin. 

A.a 

Length  of  lamp 

39Hin. 

Approximate  weight  of  lamp 

44  lb. 

44  lb. 

44  lb. 

54  lb. 

Diameter  of  globe  (outer)    . 

[0^  in. 

lOH  in- 

105^  in. 

I0*g  in. 

Size  of  upper  carbon 

14  bv  li  in. 

U  by  7^  in. 

14  by  >g  in. 

14  by  Jiin, 

Gross  weight  of  carbons  per  UK) 

75  lb. 

75  Ih. 

75  lb. 

75  lb. 

Size  of  lower  carbon 

QH  by  Ji  in. 

5Hby  >gin. 

3H  t>y  H  in- 

6  by  J4  in* 

Max,  and  min.  term,  volt    . 

■iH-m 

100-125 

200-250 

JOO-120 

Current  adjustment 

10  amp. 

6H5.5 

<K0.5 

7-7.5 

Max,  and  min.  volts  at  arr 

53-55 

tJ5-70 

6.5-7U 

0:^-70 

Outer  globe 

GJ,  56 

GJ.  56 

G.L  56 

G.L  56 

Inner  globe                     .                . 

G,L  53 

G.L  53 

G.L53 

GJ.  63 

•  Lamps  will  be  adjusted  for  the  lowest  current  specified.    Weights  given  above  are  approximations  only. 


Fif .  9.     Illumiiuition  with  One  Power  Circuit  Long  Life  Flame  Arc  Lamp 
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ARC  LIGHTS  ON  THE  AMBROSE  CHANNEL  LIGHTSHIP 

By  H,  V,  Allen 
Arc  Lamp  Supfly  Deft,,  New  York  Office 

This  articit'  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Ambrose  Channel^  New  York  harbor,  and  describes  the 
installation  of  carbon  flame  arc  lamps  in  the  lanterns  of  the  lightship  Ihat  marks  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  channel.  The  superior  penetrating  properties  of  the  hyht  from  this  arc,  as  well  as  other  features 
peculiar  to  the  installation  are  mentioned. —  Editor. 


Until  lately,  the  successful  use  of  arc 
lamps  on  li^^hlships  and  lighthouses  of  the 
government  service  had  been  considered 
impossible;  the  few  ex|>enmcnts  carried  on 
by  the  Department  at  Washington  seeming 


Fig.   1.     Ambrose  Channet  Liishtfltiip,  showinB  Ftame 
Arc  Lompt  on  Aftermast 


to  indicate,  in  addition  to  other  abjections 
to  this  type  of  illuminant,  that  the  weather 
conditions  were  trxj  extreme;  although  it  was 
recognized  that  their  intrinsic  lirilliancy  and 
color  were  extremely  desirable  qualities. 

In  the  early  spring  of  191(1,  the  subject 
was  given  greater  attention  by  several 
scientists  of  the  Department,  especially  at 
the  lighthouse  depot  at  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 
Experiments  and  tests  were  begun  and 
assistance  was  rendered  by  prominent  arc 
lamp  engineers.  The  work  proved  to  be  of 
unusual  interest,  as  jjrobably  no  other  class 
of  service  could  be  found  that  afforded 
greater  extremes  in  operating  conditions; 
to  provide  successfully  for  these  conditions 
would  insure  the  aljility  of  the  arc  lamp  to 
operate  under  almost  any  circumstances. 

The  lightship  which  \vas  thus  chosen  by 
the  Department  for  purposes  of  experiment 


is  easily  first  in  importance  of  those  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  if  not  of  the  world.  It  marks 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Ambrose  Channel, 
named  in  courtesy  of  Mr,  John  W.  Ambrose, 
the  originator  of  the  project.  This  channel, 
which  has  been  aptly  called  **the 
canal  at  sea,"  is  a  passageway  five 
miles  long  dredged  to  a  d^pth  of  40 
feet  to  allow  entrance  into  New  York 
Harbor  of  the  largest  vessels  now 
built. 

The  undertaking  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Ambrose  as  early  as  189S, 
Contracts  were  soon  after  let  for  the 
removal  of  forty  million  cubic  yards 
of  mud,  sand,  rock  and  gravel  to 
form  an  entirely  new  and  shorter 
channel  to  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the 
magmtudc  and  novelty  of  the  engi« 
neeri  ng  problems,  how^ever,  the 
contracts  were  later  forfeited.  In 
UK  14  the  work  was  undertaken  by 
the  government  itself,  which  designed 
and  built  esi>ecially  for  the  purpose 
four  enormous  suction  dredger  at 
a  cost  approximating  one  niiUion 
dollars  each.  The  work  has  now  been 
brought  practically  to  a  successful 
conclusion  at  a  cost  approxiniating 
four  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  material 
dredged^  carried  out  to  sea.  and  dumped. 

The  channel  is  marked  by  twenty-four 
Imoys,  those  on  the  starboard  side  being 
colored  red  (entering  the  harbor)  and  those  on 
the  port  side  black  with  white  lights  for  night 
illumination.  A  large  part  of  the  incoming 
and  otit going  shipping  of  New  York  harbor, 
representing  a  total  tonnage  greater  than 
that  passing  any  other  spot  on  the  seven  seas, 
now  steers  its  way  throtigh  this  sea  canal. 
Here  at  the  extreme  eastern  end,  as  staled 
before,  is  stationed  the  most  modern  and 
improved  lightship  of  the  government  ser\ice, 
ofTficially  known  as  **  Ambrose  Channel  Light- 
ship No.  S7,"  which  every  vessel  is  obliged 
to  speak  before  entering  New  York  harbor. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  two  7  f  2  ^* 
marine  type  General  Electric  steam  engine 
generator  sets,  comjjlete  with  panel  boards  and 
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all    necessary   switches    for    controlling'    the 
circuits  on  the  ship. 

There  are  two  sig^nal  masts,  each  carrying 
three  lanterns  of  standard  lighthoitse  design, 
which  are  hung  in  gimbals  in  order 
that  the  plane  of  illumination  may 
be  maintained  horizontal  regardless 
of  seaway.  A  vertical  type  carbon 
flame  arc  lamp  operating  at  IIU 
volts,  61^2  amperes,  and  giving  a  hori- 
zontal maximum  candle-power  of 
approximately  4000,  is  placed  in  each 
lantern.  The  arc  is  placed  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  which  is  so  located 
that  the  light  emitted  from  the  are 
through  a  space  of  t>0  degrees  is 
concentrated  and  passes  from  the  lens 
with  a  divergence  of  about  S  degrees: 
the  result  being  that  a  powerful  zone 
of  light  is  projected  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  The  three  lenses  are 
spaced  at  equal  distances  about 
the  masts  and  are  so  arranged  that 
at  least  two  of  them  are  visible 
from  any  point  of  view.  At  a  distance 
of  approximately  two  miles,  the  two  lights 
merge  into  one  apparent  light   source.     A 


simtdtaneously  lowered  by  a  windlass  to 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  passing  through 
the  roof  of  a  deck-house  en  route »  and  are 
there  inspected,  cleaned,  adjusted,  and  the 
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Fig^  2.     Fore  and  Aft  View  of  Lightihip 

complete  equipment  is  maintained  for  eight 
lamps,  although  only  three  are  operated 
at  one  timc»     The  three  lanterns    mav    be 


Fig.  5.     View  fr««  De<:k  thowmf  the  Three  Are  Lttntemt 

carbons  renewed  at  least  once  a  day,  In 
their  normal  position  the  lamps  are  o5  feet 
above  the  water  line  and  are  \"isible  for  a 
radius  of  8J4  miles  at  sea  level,  15  miles  at 
an  altitude  of  15  feet,  or  twenty-three  miles 
at  50  feet  above  sea  level.  The  lights  are 
first  ** picked  up"  by  incoming  vessels  soon 
after  passing  Fire  Island. 

The  operating  resistances  of  the  lamp  are 
motinted  in  the  engine  room,  care  being 
taken  to  insure  cool  operation,  A  separately 
driven  motor  is  also  placed  in  the  engine 
room  to  control  the  flashing  device,  which 
operates  alternately  a  12  second  flash  and 
'^  second  release,  this  being  the  distin- 
guishing and  characteristic  flash  of  the 
lightship. 

Incandescent  lamps  were  used  for  this  ser- 
vice for  a  long  time,  but  on  account  of  the 
size  of  their  filaments,  it  was  found  difticult 
to  place  the  light  at  the  exact  focal  point. 
A  further  advantage  of  the  flame  arc  lamp 
is  found  in  the  light  color  it  emits,  experi- 
ments ha^nng  shown  that  the  yellow  and 
white  light  of  an  arc  has  greater  penetrating 
power  through  fog  or  steam  and  can  be 
seen  for  a  greater  distance  than  the 
light  of  a  tungsten  filament.  Similar 
phenomena  are  readily  remarked  on  any 
water  way  traversed  by  vessels  carrying  red 
and  green  side  lights,  where  the  red  port 
light  wHll  |>enetrate  to  a  greater  distance 
than  the  green  starboard  light,  although  at 
close  range  the  impression  of  the  red  on  the 
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eye    is    never   so    intense    as  •  that    of    the 
green. 

The  accompanying  diagram  showing  the 
deck  plan  of  *' Ambrose  Channel  Lightship 
No.  87*'  will  give  a  comparatively  clear  idea 


The  equipment  has  now  been  in  continuous 
service  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
time  some  improvements  in  the  lamps  have 
been  effected  through  mutual  experiments  by 
the  crew  of  the  lightship  and  the  engineers  re- 


Fig.  4.     Section  Through  Lightship,  Showing  Location 
of  Steam  Engine  Generator  Sets 


Pig.  4a.     Section  Through  Engine  Room 


of  the  arrangement  and  convenience  of  the 
whole  vessel.  Although  the  lights  on  only  one 
mast  are  kept  in  operation  at  one  time,  the 
after  mast  is  maintained  constantly  in 
readiness,  with  a  duplicate  set  of  lights  for 
emergency  use. 


sponsible  for  the  installation.  Such  success  has 
been  achieved  that  steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  equip  other  lightships  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  the  promise  that  the  carbon  flame  arc 
lamp  will  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient 
illuminant  for  this  most  trying  of  all  services. 


Fig.  5.     Deck  Plan.     Dotted  Circles  Around  Mast  Indicate  Position  of  Lanterna 
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ARC  LAMP  MANUFACTURE,  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
NEW  ARC  LAMP  FACTORY  AT  LYNN 

By  W.  G.  Mitchell 
Manufacturing  Engineer,  Arc  Lamh  Department,  L\nn 


ItT  these  times  when  so  much  is  being  said 
of  scientific  management,  of  close  inspection 
of  methods  and  reduction  in  costs,  it  is 
interesting  to  record  the  growth  and  progress 
along  parallel  lines  of  one 
of  the  largest  of  modem 
factories.  The  day  of  the 
small  mill,  at  least  for 
electrical  products,  is  over. 
The  unparalleled  advan- 
tages for  research,  inven- 
tion and  systematized  pro- 
duction that  are  secured  by 
a  large  business  organiza- 
tion, make  it  certain  that 
in  the  future  the  principal 
progress  in  the  applied 
sciences  will  be  the  result 
of  co-operative  efforts  of 
large  business  enterprises. 
The  most  recent  discover- 
ies and  scientific  applica- 
tions of  the  proper  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  modem 
factory  building  should  be 
constructed,  after  a  neces- 
sary alio  wanc*e  for  local  and 
particular  requirements  are 
considered,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  study  of  one 
of  the  most  recently  com- 
pleted buildings  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  the  particular 
work  which  is  carried  on  wdthin,  for  which  it 
was  designed, 

THE  NEW  BUILDING 

Building  No,  40  of  the  Lynn  Works  was 
begun  in  August,  1910,  and  finished  in  March, 
191L  It  is  mo  ft.  long  and  80  ft,  wide,  with 
two  outside  towers  40  ft,  by  30  ft.  It  is  a 
three-story  building,  steel  framed  and  brick 
filled,  mth  wood  floors.  Each  floor  within  the 
building  contains  odJOO  square  ft.»  and  an 
annex  at  the  south  end  of  the  first  floor 
has  an  additional  5400  square  ft.,  making  a 
total  floor  space  for  the  building  of  lo<),fjOn 
square  ft.  At  present  there  are  about  BtIO 
employees  in  the  building;  but  the  different 
floors  are  laid  out  with  a  \iew  to  increased 
output,  and  several  hundred  more  employees 
could  be  accommodated. 


Protection  Against  Fire 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction 
and  as  far  as  possible  all  the  internal  fittings 
and    equipment   are   of   fireproof   materials. 


Fig.  1,    Arc  Lmmp 


Manufacture.     General  View  of  AMembly  Drpartnacnt  and 
Machine  Shop 

Elevators,  stairways  and  w^ashrooms  are  in 
the  external  towers  and  these  towers  are 
absolutely  firci>roof,  even  the  floors  being  of 
cement.  Fire  doors  protect  the  openings  to 
stairways  and  elevators.  The  building  has  a 
first  class  fire- fighting  equipment  with  high 
pressure  mains  and  hoses  on  reels.  Fire 
buckets  and  sand  boxes  are  placed  at  close 
intervals  throughout  the  building.  A  number 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  building  are 
members  of  the  company's  fire  brigade. 
Regular  drills  are  held.  In  case  of  an  out- 
break of  fire,  the  building  could  be  com- 
pletely emptied  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Light  and  Power 

Electric  current  fur  lighting  and  power  is 
distributed  from  a  power  plant  at  one  end 
of  the  annex  on  the  first  floor.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  transformers,  motor-genera- 
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tors    and    a    switchboard    installation    with 
marble  panels  and  all  necessary  protective 


Fig.  2,     Arc  Lamp  Amembly  Departitient 

devices.     The  power  circuits  are  three-phase 

alternating    and    three-wire    direct    current. 

The  first  and  third  floors 

are  lighted  by  alternating 

current  arc  lamps  and  the 

second  floor  is  lighted  by 

direct    current    intensified 

enclosed     lamps     with     a 

special  motor-generator  set 

for  supplying  the  current. 

Transportation 

Particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  trans- 
portation of  material  to  .  ^^^j 
and  from  the  building  and 
during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  A  standard -gauge 
track  comes  in  at  the  north 
end  of  the   building.    All 

raw  material  enters  here,  

where  it  is  unloaded^  and  ''^HIV    f*" 

material  for  the  two  upper  ^ 

floors  is  sent  up  by  the 
elevator  which  is  close  by. 
The  different  parts  of  the 
work  have  been  so  arranged 
that  the  material  after 
entering    at    the    north    end    goes    steadily 


south  end,  it  is  completed.  Here  standard- 
gauge  tracks  also  run  into  the  building  and 
all  material  is  loaded  for 
shipment.  Arc  lamps,  ac- 
cessories and  all  small 
articles  are  boxed  on  the 
first  floor  and  loaded  on 
the  cars. 

General  Description  of  Work 
Three  departments  arc 
included  in  the  building. 
Most  of  the  first  floor  is 
given  up  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  gasolene  engines 
and  automobile  motors,  to 
the  plating  and  ijolishing 
room  and  the  shipping 
department;  while  about 
two-thirds  of  the  third 
floor  is  occupied  by  the 
apprentice  rlepartment . 
The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  occupied  for 
the  manufacture  of  arc 
lamps  and  accessories.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  large 
amount  of  floor  space  in 
other  decentralized  departments,  such  as 
foundries,     press     department,     and     screw 
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Fir.  3.     Arc  Lamp  Canng  Assembly  Oepartmoat 


forward  until  bv  the  time  it  arrives  at  the 


machine  department,  is  also  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  arc  lamp  parts.     It  is  not 
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intended    to    describe    in     this    article    the 
manufacture  of  j^asolene  engines  or  automi)- 
bile  motors,  nor  the  work- 
ing of  the  apprenticeship 
department. 

Employees'  Welfare 

Careful  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  em- 
ployees* The  three  floors 
all  have  high  ceilings,  and 
as  the  side  walls  are  almost 
entirely  glass  the  light  and 
ventilation  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  washrooms 
in  the  outside  towers  are 
thoroughly  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Rest  rooms, 
under  the  charge  of  a 
matron,  are  provided  for 
the  female  employees;  and 
a  mess  room  has  been 
fitted  up  in  the  north 
to%ver  for  assistant  fore- 
men who  wish  to  spend 
the  noon  hour  in  the 
building.  Each  employee  has  a  separate 
steel  locker. 


equipment   is   in   charge  of   men   who  have 
had  special   training  and  are  competent  to 
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Fic«  y     Arc  Lamp  and  C»nng  Storaie 

take  care  of  any  ordinary  accident.  AU 
machine  tools  and  electrical  apparatus  are 
very  carefully  guarded  and 
serious  accidents  are  ex- 
tremelv  rare. 


a?*^ 


Fif .  4.     Arc  Lamp  Winding  Drpartxnent 


Every  precaution  is  taken  against  accidents, 
and  a  complete  equipment  is  kept  on  hand 
for  giving  first  aid  in  case  of  injtiry.     This 


Equipment 

There  are  no  overhead 
shafts  nor  belts,  and  all 
machine  tools  are  driven 
by  individual  motors,  with 
a  restdting  gain  in  eflH- 
ciency,  economy,  lighting 
and  ventilation.  AU  small 
fittings,  such  as  stock 
shelves,  stock  and  trans- 
portation boxes,  storage 
racks  and  chairs  are  made 
of  steeU  which  gives  pro* 
tection  in  case  of  fire,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  wood  on 
account  of  its  greater  dura- 
bility. EveryefTort  ismade 
to  keep  off  the  floors 
material  in  process  of  work ; 
and  for  this  purpose  low 
sheet-iron  shelves  are  provided  behind  all 
bench  workers,  so  that  material  can  be  kept 
on  these  shelves. 
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THE  ARC  LAMP   DEPARTMENT 

The    Arc    Lamp    Department    is    entirely 

self-contained    in   this   building.      The   main 

officeK    occupy    about    4,000    sq.    ft.    at    the 

south  end  of  the  second  floor,  and  include 


Fig.  6.      Japanning  Department 

agineering,  drafting,  production  and  mantl- 
et iiring  departments.  Adjacent  to  the 
offices  is  the  experimental  department,  occu- 
pying about  3/200  sq.  ft. 

Experimental  Work 

In  modern  manufactiunng  it  is  necessary 
to  devote  a  large  amount  of  time,  skill  and 
money  to  experimental  work,  with  the  idea 
of  impro\4ng  existing  designs  and  developing 
new  lines  of  apparatus.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  arc  lamps  where  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  cheaper,  more  efficient,  longer 
burning,  and  more  ornamental  types.  In 
this  building  the  experimental  department 
has  been  very  carefully  laid  out*  It  occupies 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  second  floor, 
w^here  it  obtains  light  from  both  side  and  end 
wHndows.  It  is  subdivided  into  three  rooms. 
The  model  room  contains  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  machine  tools,  benches  and  testing 
stands,  so  that  models  of  new  lamps  can  be 
made  and  tested  on  the  spot.  Next  to  the 
model  room  is  the  special  test,  which  has 
facilities  for  making  prolonged  tests  on  as 
many  as  40  or  50  lamps  at  one  time.  This 
testing  room  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
commercial  test  and  is  devoted  to  experi- 
mental   work.      The    third    division    of   the 


experimental  department  is  an  exhibition 
room.  This  has  solid  cement  walls,  and 
can  be  transformed,  w^hen  required,  into  a 
dark  room  for  shownng  lamps  in  operation 
in  the  day  time.  All  standard  circuits  are 
wired  into  this  room; 
samples  of  all  the  standard 
lamps  are  hung  up  ready 
to  be  put  into  operation 
by  a  push-button  switch, 
so  that  any  type  of  lamp 
can  be  shown  without 
delay.  This  room  is  also 
intended  for  meetings  and 
consultations.  All  three 
rooms  of  the  experimental 
department  have  separate 
marble  switchboards  and 
can  make  use  of  different 
circuits  without  interfer- 
ence. 

Manufacture  of  Arc  Lamps 

The  design  and  manu- 
facture of  arc  lamps  pre- 
sent  conditions  somewhat 
different  from  those  per- 
taining to  machinery  in 
general.  Most  machines 
are  designed  to  repeat  a  certain  regular  cycle 
of  operations,  and  moving  parts  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  receive  constant 
attention  and  lubrication. 

An  arc  lamp  mechanism  is  not  designed 
for  any  regular  series  of  operations.  Its 
object  is  to  control  an  arc  which  is  constantly 
tending  to  vary,  and  the  mechanism  must 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  overcome  this 
tendency  and  prevent  variation.  All  parts 
(if  the  mechanism  must  he  built  to  stand 
prolonged  exposure  to  weather,  acid  fumes 
and  dust,  and  no  lubrication  of  bearing 
surfaces  is  pennitted.  High  electrical  insula- 
tion must  be  maintained  under  very  severe 
conditions. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  an  arc  lamp 
mechanism  must  be  very  carefully  designed 
and  mantffactured.  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  lamps  a  great  variety  of  materials  are 
required,  such  as  iron,  steel  and  alloy  castings, 
punchings,  drawn  sheet  metal  and  spun 
metal,  as  well  as  electrical  windings  and 
insulations.  In  making  use  of  these  materials 
most  well-known  manufacturing  processes  are 
used;  in  addition  there  are  many  special 
operations  which  have  been  developed  in 
connection  with  this  particular  work.  Prob- 
ablv  the  manufacture  can  be  best  described 
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under  headings  of  Ordering  and  Stocking 
Material,  Machine  Work,  Bench  Work,  Pro- 
tective Treatments  and  Finishes,  Inspection 
and  Testing. 


Ordering    and 
terial 


Stocking   Ma- 


necessary  to  ensure  the  successful  operation 
of  the  lamp.  All  material  for  this  work  is 
bought  under  special  SfX^cifications,  and  the 
inspection  and  testing  of  dashpots  is  carried 
to  a  point  of  very'  great  refinement. 


■ 


Successful  manufactur- 
ing requires  prompt  de- 
liveries,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  smallest  possible 
idle  stock.  To  meet  the 
first  requirement,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  on  hand 
at  all  times,  proper  quanti- 
ties of  finished  lamps  ready 
to  send  out.  To  meet  the 
second  requirement,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  bulk 
of  the  stock  in  the  form  of 
raw  material  and  partly- 
finished  parts  ^  which  can 
be  finished  into  a  variety 
of  diflerent  types  of  lamp. 

Three  stock  rooms  are 
used  by  the  arc  lami> 
department.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  building  is  the 
receiving  stock  room ,  where 
all  raw  material  comes  in 
and  is  stored  until  ready  to  be  given  out  for  the 
different  manufacturing  processes.  By  the  time 
the  parts  are  finished  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
out actually  putting  them  into  a  lamp,  they 
have  moved  forward  about  300  ft.  and  are 
then  at  the  finished  parts  stock  room.  Here 
they  are  held  until  wanted  for  assembly 
into  complete  lamps.  The  assembly  depart- 
ment is  directly  opposite  this  stock  room; 
here  the  lamps  are  finished  and  passed  for- 
ward to  be  tested,  and  are  then  hung  on 
iron  racks,  directly  opposite  the  test  and 
close  by  the  elevator  which  will  finally  take 
them  down  to  the  shipping  department.  The 
three  stock  rooms  are  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  material  constantly  movnng  forward 
and  prevent  unnecessary  handling. 

Machine  Work 

Machining  of  arc  lamp  parts  includes  most 
standard  machine  tool  operations;  but  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  large  quantities 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  ingenuity  in 
connection  with  jigs,  fixtures,  and  other 
devices  which  make  for  economy  and  accuracy 
of  the  work.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  machining  processes  is  the  making  of 
dashpots,  where  great  care  and  accuracy  are 


Fig-  7.     Part  of  Arc  Lamp  Traling  Drpartmcnt 

In  connection  wnth  the  machine  w^ork,  there 
is  a  tool-makers'  department  equipped  with  a 
complete  line  of  machine  tools  sui  table  for  doing 
the  very  best  class  of  work.  Jigs  and  special 
fixtures  are  made  in  the  tool  room,  the  men  of 
which  on  such  work  can  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  production  machining,  in  connection 
with  the  designing  of  labor-saving  devices. 
Bench   Work 

This  work  includes  insulating,  winding  and 
assembly  of  magnets  and  resistances,  and 
the  putting  together  of  a  great  variety  of 
small  parts  which  are  later  turned  into  the 
finished  parts  stock  room  ready  to  be  further 
assembled  into  complete  lamps.  The  bench- 
work  is  so  located  that  the  parts  coming  from 
the  machine  shop  pass  forward  to  the  benches. 

Small  brass  and  copper  parts  arc  dipped,  and 
in  some  cases  polished  or  nickel  plated;  while 
large  copper  parts,  such  as  casings,  are  usually 
finished  by  oxidizing  the  surface  of  the  copper. 

The  magnets  and  insulations  require  very 
careful  treatment  to  protect  them  against 
exposure  to  moisture.  Insulating  material 
wiiich  will  absorb  moisture  is  never  used 
without  having  received  a  special  treatment 
to  render  it  non-hygroscopic.  Magnets,  after 
being  wound  with  insulated  wire,  are  impre^ 
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nated  with  a  heat-resisting  and  moisture- 
proof  compound.  The  operations  include 
prehminary  baking  to  force  out  all  moisture, 
exhaustion  under  30  in,  vacuum  to  remove 
air,  impregnation  under  high  pressure,  and 


FiS'  8.      Teatine  Arc  Headlights 

subsequent  baking  at  high  temperf^ture  and 
pressure  to  fix  the  impregnating  compound. 
The  result  is  a  coil  of  great  mechanical 
strength,  which  will  mthstand  high  tempera- 
ture and  which  is  absolutely  moisture-proof. 
The  equipment  for  this  treatment  is  located 
in  the  japan  room. 

Inspection 

Quantity  manufactured  requires  a  very 
rigid  inspection  system  to  ensure  first-class 
material  and  workmanship.  The  inspection 
department  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  manufacture  of  arc  lamps.  Material  and 
workmanship  are  constantly  inspected  from 
the  time  raw  material  is  received  until  the 
finished  lamp  is  shipped.  After  each  process, 
the  inspector  punches  the  operator's  piece- 
work slip  to  show  that  he  has  inspected  and 
approved  the  piece;  without  the  inspector's 
approval,  neither  the  work  nor  the  operator's 
slip  can  be  passed  through.  This  inspection 
is  applied  to  all  parts,  and  when  the  lamp 
is  completely  assembled  it  is  passed  by  a 
mechanical  inspector,  who  goes  over  every 


detail   and   approves   the  lamp  before  it  is 

sent  to  test. 

Testing 

Each  lamp  has  a  thorough  commercial  test 
under  the  conditions  specified  by  the  cus- 
tomer. The  testing  department  occupies 
about  0,400  sq.  ft.  and  is  very  thoroughly 
equipped  for  quick  and  accurate  testing- 
Lamps  are  hung  on  racks  so  arranged  that 
any  circuit  may  be  connected  to  any  rack. 
In  the  center  of  the  test  is  a  small  individual 
jiower  ()lant,  with  marble  switchboards  and 
machines  for  giving  all  standard  alternate 
current  and  direct  current  circuits.  The 
testers  stand  on  wooden  floors  supported  on 
glass  insulators  above  the  main  floor,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of 
men  engaged  in  the  work.  All  lamps  are 
actually  operated  under  commercial  condi- 
tions and  remain  on  the  circuits  long  enough 
to  show  any  defect  in  the  manufacture. 
After  all  tests  are  passed  satisfactorily,  they 
are  given  a  final  high  potential  test  and  are 
then  ready  for  shipment.  One  of  the  special 
features  on  the  arc  lamp  test  is  a  platform 
for  testing  headhghts.  This  is  raised  to  such 
a  height  that  the  beam  can  be  focussed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  more  than  500  ft. 
distant. 

Finishes  and  Protective  Treatments 

Practically  every  part  of  an  arc  lamp  must 
have  a  protective  finish  which  will  resist 
severe  conditions  of  outdoor  service. 

Japan  makes  an  excellent  finish  for  iron 
and  steel  castings  and  sheet  metal »  and  this 
finish  is  very  largely  used  in  arc  lamp  manu- 
facture. The  japan  room  is  completely 
enclosed  with  cement  walls  and  contains  a 
first  class  equipment  of  dipping  tanks,  drain- 
ing racks,  gas  and  steam  ovens.  Articles  to 
be  japanned  are  dipped  or  painted  with 
baking  japan,  fired  at  a  high  temperature 
in  the  ovens,  then  dipped  a  second  time  and 
again  fired.  The  result  is  a  black  glossy 
finish  which  will  withstand  the  weather  for 
a  long  time,  and  will  not  flake  or  scale  off. 
The  quahty  of  this  work  depc^nds  entirely 
u|>on  proper  materials  and  proper  tempera- 
tures for  baking. 

Small  steel  parts  are  usually  finished  by 
galvanizing,  either  by  the  hot  dipping  process 
or  by  electroplating  with  zinc;  both  of  these 
methods  give  a  very  efficient  protective  coat- 
ing. This  work  is  done  in  the  plating  room 
on  the  first  floor  which  is  a  part  of  the  arc 
lamp  department,  although  it  also  does  the 
whole  of  the  plating  and  polishing  work  for 
the  River  Works. 
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INTENSIFIED  ARC  LIGHTING  IN  THE  STORE  OF  BONWIT, 
TELLER  86  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  W.  D*A,  Rvan 
Director,  Illuminating  Ekgjnegring  Laboratory,  Schenectady 


In  this  issue  of  the  Review  Mr.  Alfonse 
Kaufman,  associated  with  Mr.  P,  R,  Moses, 
consulting  engineer  of  New  York  City  con- 


Fll*  1.   De«ien  of  Lamp 
on  Fir«t  Floor 


Fig.  3,    Denign  of  Lump  on 
Second  and  Third  Floor* 


tributes  an  article  under  the  title  **A  Good 
Example  of  Modern  Store  Lighting.  *' 

Mr.  Kaufman  is  very  modest  in  his  title. 
The  Hghting  of  the  new  Bonwit-Teller  store 


is  without  question  the  most  remarkable 
achievement  in  interior  arc  lighting  to  date; 
the  color  value  of  the  light  is  excellent,  and 
the  artistic  and  novel  treatment  is  very 
unique. 

It  has  been  common  practice  to  ornament 
arc  lamp  casings  with  composition  or  papier- 
mache,  which  naturally  confines  the  heat. 
Ample  ventilation  is  rarely  prosided  and  the 
composition  frequently  cracks  or  chips. 

The  Bonwit-Teller  casings  arc  cast  in  lironze 
and  the  relief  is  much  sharper  and  more 
pleasing  than  in  comjjosition.  Ample  venti- 
lation is  provided  and  the  finish  is  a  rich 
dark  bronze.  The  ornamentation  is  highly 
artistic  and  the  lines  are  so  strong  and  well 
proportioned  thai  the  units  possess  a  tlignity 
well  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 

The  designs  are  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gosling 
of  the  Amboy  Works,  and  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  results.  The  general 
effect  is  most  pleasing  and  diftlcult  to  des- 
cribe, and  anyone  interested  in  modem 
store  installation  eould  ill  afiford  to  neglect 
inspecting  this  installation  before  deciding 
on  a  lighting  system,  particularly  where 
color  value  and  aesthetic  features  are  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

The  watts-per-square-foot  is  somewhat 
higher  than  would  l)e  required  for  equivalent 
foot  candle  illumination  with  Mazda  lamps. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  considered  that 
the  advantage  in  color  value  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  slight  difference  in  the  cost 
of  operation. 

The  design  of  the  hanging  lamps  for  the 
first  floor  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  wliile  the  lami> 
for  the  second  and  third  floors  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  constniction  of  the  recessed 
ceiling  drum,  lamp»  dead  resistance,  and 
v^entilating  flues,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  on 
page  iil3. 

The  curves,  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  page  612, 
represent  a  section  of  each  floor,  giving  the 
foot  candles  on  the  counter  levels  on  the  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  floors  respectively.  A  remark- 
able uniformity  of  distribution  is  clearly 
shown.  This  feature  is  also  emphasized  by 
the  photographs  of  the  store. 

For  additional  details  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr,  Kaufman's  article. 
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Fif .  6.     Sectional  Diagram  of  Rrcewed  L«mp 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN  STORE  LIGHTING 

Bv  Alfonse  Kaifman,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City 

The  new  store  of  Boiiwit,  Teller  &  Com-  When  piirchasinj^j  ^oods  of  this  kind,  the 

pan\%  located  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  customer  ahnnst  invariably  carries  the  articles 

and  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  was  recently  to  the  nearest  window  for  an  examination  by 

opened   to  the  public  for  the  exclusive  sale  daylight »  for  it  is  a  generally  appreciated  fact 

of  women's,  children's  and  infants'  apparel.  that  certain  colored  fabrics,  particularly  in 


Ml« 
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m» 


Daylifthl  View  of  First  PlcxM* — also,  oee  pace  566 
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shades  of  blue,  purple  or  i^rccn,  present  a  very 
deceptive  appearance  when  viewed  by  most 
kinds  of  artificial  light.  For  instance,  certain 
shades  of  purjjk'  will  appear  blue  under  some 
forms  of  artificial  li):^ht  and  pink  tinder  others. 
Therefore,  when  seleeting  the  ty]X'  of 
illumination  for  this  store >  the  matter  of 
color  value  was  given  first  eonsideratirju;  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  dccidiuf^  factor. 

A  comparison  of  the  light  characteristics  of 
the  several  illuminants  in  general  use  will 
show  thai  the  light  from  the  intensified  arc 
lamp  most  ncarl\^  af>ijroaches  daylight  in 
value.  With  a  knowletlge  of  this  fact,  the 
writer,  in  co-operation  with  engineers  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  drew  up  plans 
and  specitications  for  the  use  of  this  lamp  as 
the  source  of  light  in  the  Bonwit-Teller  store. 

When  entering  most  stores  illuminated  by 
arc  lamps,  the  attention  of  the  customer  is 
usually  diverted  from  the  merchandise  to  the 
long  row  of  glaring  lamps.  This  objectionable 
feature    is    also    noticeable    in    some    recent 


installations  in  department  stores  where 
spherical  incandescent  lamps  are  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  numberless  rows;  no 
consideration  being  given  to  the  selection  of 
glassware  to  diffuse  ihe  light.  Each  illumi- 
nated sphere  plays  the  part  of  a  spotlight  to 
the  eye  and  is  very  conspicuous.  To  avoid  this 
unpleasant  eflfect,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
source  of  light  out  of  the  direct  line  of  v^ision. 

The  writer  conceived  the  idea  of  recessing 
an  arc  lamp  in  the  center  of  each  of  the 
false  beams  forming  the  bays  and,  as  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  floor  is  19  feet  high,  it  was 
decided  to  susjiend  a  hanging  arc  lamp  with 
bronze  (ornamental  casing  in  the  center  of  each 
bay.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
havt  the  recessed  lamps  provide  the  principal 
illumination,  while  the  hanging  lamps,  fewer  in 
number,  were  to  serve  mainly  as  ornaments, 
since  the  store  would  have  an  unfinished 
appearance  without  them.  In  all,  twenty-six 
recessed  and  seventeen  hanging  lainps  are 
installed  on  the  first  floor.    The  arrangement, 


Night  View  of  Second  Floor 


THE  EMERGENCY  LIGHTING  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  AUSTIN.  I'A. 


as  outlined.  ]^Hves  a  very  uniform  distriliuLion, 
and  the  liKht  shows  the  tnie  daylight  color 
of  the  merchandise.  The  bottoms  of  the 
recessed  lamps  and  of  the  han^inj?  lamps 
are  respectively  IT  ft.  G  inches  and  11  ft, 
from  the  floor. 

The  recessed  lamps  were  of  special  design 
with  two  vent  ducts  terminating  in  a  small 
register.  The  coils  of  the  lamp,  of  which 
there  are  four,  are  placed  in  a  ring  of  spun 
copper,  forming  a  ventilating  chamber  so 
arranged  that  the  heat  causes  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  through  the  vent  ducts  at  a  fairly 
high  velocity,  thus  preventing  any  dust  from 
settling  on  the  plaster  ceiling.  This  has 
proved  to  work  very  effectively. 

The  selection  of  the  glassware  was  of  great 
importance,  and  after  many  trials  a  light 
granite  opal  glass  was  chosen  for  the  outer 
globe,  and  an  opalescent  glass  for  the  inner 
globe.  The  granite  opal  glass  is  not  uniform 
in  color,  but  is  of  varying  density,  this  giving 
a  very  pleasing  effect;  in  fact,  the  glass 
diffuses  the  light  so  thoroughly  that  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  the  glare  so  common 
with  ground  glassware.  A  nickel  reflector  is 
provided  to  throw  the  light  downwards. 

The  lamps  were  wound  specially  for  about 
(i*4  amperes,  in  order  that  higher  intensity 
than  that  obtained  from  the  commercial  lamp 
might  be  realized.  At  first  thought  the  power 
consumption  may  be  considered  high,  but  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  having  a  properly 
illuminated  store  is  worth  many  fold  the 
sHght  cost  of  the  additi€>nal  power  required. 

The  lamp  is  supported  by  a  bayonet  joint 
from  a  cast  iron  box  embedded  in  the  plaster 
work  of  the  false  beam.  The  lamp  is  acces- 
sible for  repairing,  and  since  the  outer  globe 
is  hinged,  trimming  is  easily  accomplished. 

The  lighting  of  the  other  floors  is  effected 
by  means  of  intensified  arc  lamps  in  bronze 
casings,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  chains 
in  conventional  arrangement.  In  the  French 
room,  where  evening  gowns  arc  displayed, 
tungsten  lamps  set  in  crystal  chandeliers  and 
side  brackets  are  tiscd.  Carbon  and  tungsten 
latnps  are  used  in  the  display  cases  and  stock 
rooms.  The  work  tables  are  lighted  with 
tungsten  lamps  fitted  wnth  reflectors,  one 
lamp  for  each  operator.  The  show  windows 
are  lighted  by  means  of  Holophane-U'Olier 
steel  reflectors  set  alternately  at  30  deg.  and 
15  deg. 

The  castings  for  all  arc  lamps  were  made 
by  the  Amboy  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
and  the  arc  lamps  were  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Company. 


THE  EMERGENCY  LIGHTING  OF 

THE  RUINS  OF  AUSTIN,  PA. 

Bv  F.  C,  Barton 

The  story  of  the  failure  of  the  Austin  dam  is 
still  fresh  in  everybody's  mititl.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  whole  township  was  praetically  destroyed  by 
flood.  An  army  of  men  was  employed  to  grapple 
with  the  task  of  extricating  the  bodies  and  removing 
the  debris.  This  article  describes  the  emergency 
lighting  plant  which  was  supplied  to  enable  the 
work  lo  be  carried  on  unceasingly  day  and  night. — 
Editor. 

In  the  mills  left  by  the  flood  which 
practically  wiped  the  town  of  Austin,  Pa., 
out  of  existence,  were  buried  almost  eighty 
huinan  beings.  The  work  of  recovery  was 
very  difficult  and  consequently  slow,  even 
with  the  force  of  12(10  men  which  worked 
from  early  morning  till  dark.  The  most 
difficult  problem  lay  in  the  searching  of 
the  mins  alon^  Main  Street.  This  street  ran 
crosswise  of  the  valley,  and  the  brick  build- 
ings on  the  down-stream  side,  though  badly 
damaged,  withstood  the  impact  of  the  lloud. 
They  stood,  not  because  of  their  own  strength, 
but  by  reason  of  the  mass  of  brick,  mortar 
and  other  non-floating  debris  thrown  against 
ihcm  from  across  the  street.  On  top  of  this 
foundation  were  piled  the  collapsed  ruins 
of  house  after  house,  all  tending  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  the  standing  buildings^  rather 
than  augment  it.  Terrible  as  was  the  picture 
of  devastation  when  the  havoc  had  been 
wrought,  even  more  striking  must  have  be^.*n 
the  sight  of  the  actual  destruction  during  the 
few  minutes  in  which  the  flood  did  its  work. 
Eye-witnesses  state  that  no  water  could  be 
seen  coming  down  the  valley,  but  that  the 
only  thing  visible  was  a  wall  of  wreckage 
moving  rapidly  along,  carrying  on  its  crest 
whole  houses  which  rolled  and  tumbled  and 
broke  up  like  so  many  toys. 

In  the  overhauling  of  this  mass  of  wreckage 
along  Main  Street,  lay  the  greatest  need  for 
haste,  for  reasons  of  sanitation,  if  nothing 
else.  When,  therefore,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment engineers  realized  that  the  task  would 
take  much  longer ,  than  originally  contem- 
plated, night  w^ork  on  a  large  scale  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  offer  made  some  days  previously 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  was 
accepted. 

Ah  officer  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
talked  with  a  person  in  authority  at  Austin  by 
'phone,  and  off  red  assisiafice  in  the  form  of  a 
temporary  electric  lighting  plant. 
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"Or/.  Sth. 

Offer  accepted  by  Dr.  Samud  G. 
lite  Stale  Department  of  Health, 
apparatus  shipped  by  factory.'^ 


Dixon,  of 
Lighting 


a^ri?//ot^/h// 


mSrc  Lamps     o  40  W  Mazda  Lamps 


Wrecked  Area  Showing  Location  of  Power  Hoyse 


The  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
power  house  log  represent  the  initial 
moves  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  by  those  in  authority  at 
Austin,  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  emergency  electric  lighting  plant, 
to  enable  the  search  for  bodies  to  be 
carried  on  both  day  and  night. 

Word  was  received  in  Schenectady 
by  'phone  on  Thursday »  Oct.  oth, 
that  there  was  urgent  need  for  night 
work,  which  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  some  satisfactory  means  of 
artificial  illumination.  Orders  were 
immediately  placed  with  the  Lynn 
and  Schenectady  plants  for  apparatus, 
which  included  a  standard  lU  kw, 
gasolene -dec  trie  generating  set,  a 
standard  motor-driven  cooling  radia- 
tor,  a  gasolene  tank,  twelve  12*3 -volt 
multiple  enclosed  are  lamps,  twelve 
40-watt  Mazda  lamps,  and  ->iK)0  feet 
of  No.  <S  insulated  wire.  All  of  this 
apparatus  left  the  factories  the  same 
evening.  The  same  night  the  writer  also  left 
Schenectady »  arriving  at  CostelJo  about  noon 
the  following  day.  From  Costello  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  a  distance  of  three  miles 


over  a  much  washed-out  road  up  the  valley 
to  Austin,  As  none  of  the  apparatus  had 
arrived  by  that  time,  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  general 
disposition  of  the  place,  and  in  se- 
lecting locations  wiiere  lighting 
could  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. During  Friday  night  most 
of  the  apparatus  arrived,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  work  was  really 
started. 

An  Erie  box  car  No.  7»>375  was 
appropriated  for  use  as  a  power 
station,  and  placed  on  a  siding 
adjacent  to  the  express  car  in 
which  the  apparatus  arrived. 
Labor  being  plentiful,  the  shifting 
of  the  gasolene  set  and  other  ap- 
paratus wanted  in  the  box  ear  was 
a  simple  matter.  After  the  transfer 
was  made,  the  car  was  pushed 
down  a  cleared  stretch  of  track 
to  the  position  showm  in  Figs.  I 
and  5.  At  noon  on  Saturday  a 
construction  man  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Office  arrived  to  assist  in 
the  work,  taking  charge  of  the 
outside  work,  including  pole  lines 
and  arc  lamps,  while  the  writer  at- 


Fig-  2.      Exterior  of  Power  House 


tended  to  setting  up  the  plant.  Certain 
difficuhies  were  encountered  in  piping  up 
the  gasolene  engine,  because  of  the  difficidty 
of  securing   \n\Mi   and    fittings;   but    a    brief 
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search  of  the  wreckage  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
power  house  never  failed  to  bring  to  lij^ht 
the  desired  articles.  The  poles,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Fig,  6  were  composed  entirely  of 
lumber  taken  from  the  WTeckage, 
insulators  being  noticeable  for  their 
absence. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  system, 
including  eight  arc  lamps,  was  ready 
for  operation,  but  up  to  that  hour  no 
gasolene  had  arriv^ed.  Having  fore- 
seen that  there  might  be  difficulty 
in  obtaining  gasolene,  beamse  of  the 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  who  handle  this 
commodity,  the  writer  had  made  a 
canvass  of  all  of  the  wrecked  auto- 
mobiles in  the  v^icinity,  and  had 
located  a  supply  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  carry  the  plant 
through  one  night.  When,  there- 
fore, everything  was  ready,  eight  or 
ten  gallons  of  gasolene  were  drawn 
from  one  wrecked  automobile  and  the 
system  tried  out.  During  the  after- 
noon a  barrel  of  gasolene  was  brought 
in  to  the  power  house  in  a  special  car, 
as  a  result  of  an  a()peal  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  Railroads.     On  Sun- 


which  it  had  been  sleeping,  along  with  the  en- 
gineers and  two  doctors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Defiartment  of  Health,  to  **Erie,  7o375 
Railroad  Avenue.'^ 


Fig.  3. 


PflrtiaJ  View  of  Wrecked  Area  Showing  LaboFrerv'  Me««-i 
in  Background 


I  day  night  the  |ilant  was  put  in  regular  opera* 

■  tion,  and  the  electrical   force,  consisting  of 

I  **the  man  from  Philadelphia''  and  the  'WTiter, 


Fig.  4.     Interior  of  Power  Hoiue 

Figs.  2  and  4  show  the  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  the  power  house. 
On  Monday  a  request  was  received 
from  Dr,  Dixon,  Commissioner  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Health,  to  light  electrically  the 
laborers'  mess,  which  is  showi^i  in 
Fig.  3,  and  to  make  certain  other 
changes.  These  changes  added  three 
arc  lamps  and  seven  40-watt  Mazda 
lanif^  to  the  equipment,  making  a 
total  of  1 1  arc  lamj)s  and  0  incandes- 
cent lamps.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
power  house  was  moved  and  there 
were  two  more  poles  to  set  at  that 
end  of  the  line  in  consequence. 

The  power  house  crew  worked 
normally  a  24-hour  shift,  the  day- 
light hours  being  spent  in  line  con- 
stmction  made  necessary  by  changes 
in  conditions,  and  the  night  spent 
in  running  the  plant,  which  meant 
going  to  bed  and  sleeping  all  night. 
An  illustration  of  the  watchfulness 
^^  of  the  crew  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

So  excellent  were  the  sounding-board 
properties  of  the  car  sides,  that  the  power- 
house was  not  the  quietest  place  in  the  world. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  crew 
from  sleeping;  but  in  the  middle  of  one  night 
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an  arc  light  carbon,  located  with  others  on  a 
shelf  at  the  far  end  of  the  car  dropi>ed  to  the 
floor^  causing  both  men  of  the  night  force 
to  wake    instant  I V      OM    construction   cngi- 


Fig.  5.     The  Power  House  i»  in  the  Truck  Located  near  the  CentcT  of  Picture 


necrs  and  others,  accustomed  to 
taking  their  sleep,  on  occasion,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  various  degrees 
of  noise,  will  probably  be  able  to  ca|> 
this  experience  with  many  of  their 
own. 

The  plant  was  run  without  a 
single  interniptiun  each  night  from 
o'A'i  in  the  evening  until  (i'43  in 
the  morning,  or  as  near  to  that  titnc 
as  the  crew  woke  tip.  From  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Dixon,  his  engineers 
and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
state  constabulary,  the  writer 
gathered  that  the  service  rendered 
by  the  plant  and  lights  amply 
justified  its  being.  The  state 
police  are  mentioned,  as  in  their 
hands  lay  the  policing  of  the  entire 
district.  This  duty  they  performetl 
most  thoroughly;  so  much  so  that  with 
the  police  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
combination  of  police  and  arc  lights 
at  night,  a  certain  valueless  souvenir 
desired  by  the  writer  was  still  reposing, 
when  he  left,  in  the  position  in  which  he 
first  saw  it.     Somehow  it  seemed   that   the 


joke  was  on  the  man  who  made    the  place 

so  bright  he  could 'nt  loot. 

A    glance    at    Fig,     1     will     serve    to 

show  the  distribution  system.  A  single 
pair  of  No,  8  wires,  carrying  3 
arc  lamps,  was  run  to  the  dis- 
tribution  center  B,  From  this 
point  the  circuit  branched  in  the 
direction  of  the  bank,  the  laborers' 
mess,  and  across  Main  street  in 
front  of  the  standing  ruins.  After 
the  first  night's  operation  it  was 
found  advisable  to  run  a  second 
I>air  of  No.  8  wires,  paralleling 
the  first  pair,  from  the  power 
house  to  point  B,  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  line  drop.  With 
this  last  addition  the  distribution 
was  quite  satisfactory. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  make 
further  comment  on  the  serviceability 
of  this  **first-aid'*  generating  plant. 
Without  it  all  work  must  perforce  have 
been  held  up  during  the  hours  of 
darkness,  all  of  equal  value  to  the 
daylight  hours,  and  of  which  every 
moment  was  precious;  with  it  night 
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Fig    6. 


The  Wreckage  in  Main  Street.     This  View  Showi  Structure  of 
Tcmporairy  Arc  Lamp  Poles 

was  turned  into  da)%  and  full  value  extracted 
from  every  minute  l>y  the  small  army  of 
workmen. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MERCURY  ARC  RECTIFIER 

Bv  W.  R,  Whitnkv 

DiRKCToR  OF  Research  Laboratoby,  Schekectai>y 

The  extended  application  of  the  direct  current  luminous  lamp  ha*  been  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  a  contributing  industry  in  the  series  mercury  arc  rectifier  outfit,  employed  for  changing  alterniittnig  cur* 
rent  to  direct  current,     fhis  article  discusses  the  theory  of  the  rectifiers  operation.  —  BtHTOK. 

bv 


The  mercury  rectifier  is  an  apparatus  for 
changing  an  alternating  current  into  a  direct 
one.  Just  how  it  operates  might  be  described 
by  a  half  dozen  different  writers  in  as  many 
diflfercnt  ways.  Those  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  conceptions  of  the  flow 
of  current  through  conductors  of  metal, 
might  depict  the  phenomenon  of  the  rectifier 
to  accord  wnth  their  picttire  of  the  current* 
flow  in  metals.  Another,  interested  partic- 
ularly in  the  production  of  gaseous  ions  or 
conducting  particles  of  gaseous  materials, 
inight  spend  his  descriptive  talents  in  pictur- 
ing the  phenomena  in  the  light  of  studies  on 
localized  ionization.  Probably  a  description 
by  anyone  wxmld  disclose  more  or  less  of 
what  is  octnilt  to  the  layman  and  speculation 
to  the  expert.  This  is  because  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  any  set  of  physical  phenomena 
without  co-ordinating  or  elucidating  them  by 
the  use  of  better  known  processes.  We  will 
therefore  try  to  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
slip  into  a  description  of  the  mercury  arc 
rectifier  along  the  path  of  plain  description 
of  simple  experiments,  without  reference  to 
anything  speculative. 

If  an  evacuated  ttibe  contains  two  mercury 
terminals  or  electrodes  and  the^^e  are  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  direct  current,  there  is, 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  moderate  vol- 
tage, no  visible  effect  nor  flow  of  measurable 
current.  The  entire  apparatus  may  even  be 
heated  so  hot  that  the  mercury  boils  and  the 
tube  is  filled  with  mercury  vapor  at  high 
pressure,  and  yet  no  appreciable  ctirrent  will 
flow.  In  general,  then,  mercury  vapor,  hat 
or  cold,  has  been  considered  a  very  p4X)r 
conductor  of  current.  There  is,  however,  a 
mysterious  something  which  can  make  this 
simple  ttibc,  with  its  two  mercury  electrodes, 
a  good  conductor  of  the  current,  and  that, 
too,  in  one  direction  only. 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  its  tise  as  a  rectifier 
(no  matter  what  the  explanation).  Barring 
theory,  we  may  say  that  having  started  the 
current  (no  matter  how),  it  will  continually 
flow  in  the  same  direction,  but  will  cease 
altogether  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  reverse 
its  direction,  as  by  suddenly  changing  the 
polarity  of  the  electrodes.  This  uni-direc- 
tional  flow  of  current  may  be  brought  about 


appl}ing  an  excessively  high  fK>tentiul 
between  the  electrodes  (as  by  the  kick  of  an 
induction  coil),  in  which  cast*  the  current  of 
lowef  voltage  will  start  and  continue  flowing, 
just  as  though  it  only  needed  a  kick  to  start 
it.  It  will  also  flow,  if  in  any  way  the  two 
electrodes  are  first  brought  into  contact  and 
then  separated  while  moderate  voltage  is 
applied  (say  2U  or  more  volts).  The  greater 
the  distance  at  which  the  two  electrodes  are 
finally  separated,  the  higher  will  be  the  vol- 
tage necessary  to  maintain  the  ctirrent.  The 
simple  tube  with  its  l\vx>  electrodes  contains 
then,  when  in  operation,  a  portion  of  the 
electric  current  in  which  we  must  recognize 
a  single  direction,  A  second  current  can  be 
sujK*rimposed  ut>on  the  first  one  if  the  same 
i>olarity  be  used*  while  a  current  of  reversed 
polarity  will  not  |>ass. 

Eviiienlly,  then,  this  is  already  a  rectifier, 
for  if  we  attempt  to  superimpose  an  alter- 
nating current  on  the  direct  current,  iheti 
only  that  portion  of  the  altemaiing 
which  coincides  wSth  the  direct 
flowitig  will  pass,  and  the  apparatus  v3  be  a 
sort  of  check  valve  for  the  other  wmire  of  Ae 
alternating  curretit,  just  as  it 
conductor  to  the  direct  current 
by  the  kick.  By  reducing  tlie 
direct  current  to  a  mininnmi 
keep  at  least  some  current 
relatively  large  current  of  i 
half- wave  can  be  sent 
this  will  show  on  the 
circuit  as  a  pulsating  < 
ally,  it  is  desirable  toi 
of  the  alternating 
done  by  using 
the  one  described,  btt  ^a 
by  introducing  a  'JOB^mimmi^ms^m 
This  makes  ibe 
action  to  two  of 
liut  \nth 
common 
electrode 
negatirdy  < 
cunmt 
charges 
cathodt. 
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of  our  original  tube  may  be  replaced  by 
another  metal,  by  graphite,  or  by  practically 
any  other  conductor,  without  apparently 
affecting  the  results,  but  the  cathode  must 
be  mercury  in  the  practical  rectifier. 

In  practice,  most  rectifiers  are  constructed 
with  graphite  electrodes  for  anodes.  This 
permits  of  a  simple  form  of  construction,  but 
is  also  advisable  because  of  the  tendency  for 
one  of  the  electrodes  of  an  all-mercury 
rectifier  to  lose  its  mercury  by  distillation. 
For  example,  in  general  the  anode,  just  as 
the  crater  terminal  or  anode  of  the  carbon 
arc,  is  a  point  at  which  much  heat  is  generated. 
This  heat  produces  a  relatively  greater  rate 
of  distillation  of  the  mercury  from  the  anode 
than  from  the  cathode;  and,  except  where 
some  special  scheme  is  employed  to  insure 
return  of  mercury  properly  to  both  electrodes, 
one  of  them  will  soon  run  dry  and  the  exces- 
sive heat  on  the  sealed-in  contact  wire  will 
crack  the  glass.  A  relativ^ely  large  surface 
of  iron  or  graphite  is  capable  of  dissipating 
the  energy  set  free  at  the  anode  terminal 
of  the  arc  without  introducing  any  phenome- 
non disturbing  to  the  operation  of  the 
•rectifier. 

In  practice  it  is  not  customary  to  always 
keep  the  direct  or  starting  current  flowing 
through  the  rectifier,  in  order  to  carry  the 
alternating  wave.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
this  carrying  or  starting  current,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, should  be  in  existence  at  each  point  of 
time  when  the  alternating  current  wave  of 
the  same  direction  is  near  zero  v^oltagc;  that 
is,  the  current  must  not  be  allowed  to  die 
out  completely.  This  end  is  commonly 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  reactance  coil 
which  discharges  through  the  arc  when  there 
would  otherwise  be  no  source  of  potential. 
This  involves  the  use  of  two  reactances  when 
both  halves  of  the  alternating  current  are 
utilized.  If,  now,  we  examine  the  current 
flowing  in  that  part  of  the  circuit  which 
connects  directly  with  the  cathode  or  the 
mercury  electrode  of  the  usual  rectifier,  we 
shall  find  a  pulsating  direct  current,  the 
variable  component  of  which  has  double  the 
frequency  of  the  original  alternating  current. 
If  the  reactance  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible 
in  its  effect  on  wave  distortion,  the  pulsating 
current  will  have  practically  a  simple  sine 
wave  form.  If  the  reactance  is  relatively 
large,  the  voltages  between  the  waves  will 
be  more  or  less  filled  out,  so  that  the  resulting 
direct  current  will  be  much  more  like  the 
usual  direct  current;  that  is,  without  appre- 
ciable pulsations. 


It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  rectifying 
principle  is  confined  to  mercury.  It  is  so 
general  that  practically  any  arc  is  a  rectifier 
to  some  extent,  but  for  practical  purposes 
the  components  of  a  rectifier  should  be 
permanent,  or  not  consumed  as  most  mate- 
rials arc  in  arcing.  The  mercury,  being  a 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  condenses 
and  returns  to  the  cathode  by  gravity  in 
those  cases  where  the  current  carried  actually 
causes  distillation  of  the  cathode.  There  is 
a  rectifier  action,  even  in  a  carbon  incan- 
descent filament  lamp;  but  here,  even  for 
small  currents,  the  loss  of  carbon  at  the 
negative  electrode  would  be  great  enough  to 
soon  rupture  the  filament.  There  is  recti- 
fication, for  example,  in  an  arc  beween  iron 
and  mercury  when  the  arc  is  run  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  "under  this  condi- 
tion only  a  very  short  arc  can  be  drawn  and 
maintained,  and  its  irregularity  and  uncer- 
tainty stand  in  the  way  of  its  application. 
So  far,  one  may  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
rectifier  the  material  of  the  cathode  is  thrown 
out  into  the  arc-stream  and  may  even  consti- 
tute it,  and  that  this  occurs  at  the  negative 
electrode  and  is  sufficient  for  the  arc.  The 
anode  apparently  acts  more  as  a  surface  to 
which  such  conducting  material  comes,  im- 
pinges, and  gives  off  energy,  apparently 
kinetic,  in  completing  the  circuit.  The  anode 
is  heated  by  the  action  of  the  current,  but 
does  not  waste  away  as  does  the  material  of 
the  cathode,  because  it  is  made  so  large  as 
to  ensure  that  neither  its  vaporizing  nor  its 
melting  temperature  is  reached. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  some  of  the  indications  which  point 
to  a  direction  of  flow  of  something  when 
electric  energy  is  being  transported.  We 
speak  of  the  flow  of  current  through  a  wire, 
but  do  not  recognize  any  flow  of  material  in 
either  direction.  The  fact  that  the  wire  is 
heated  in  the  ])rocess  lends  aid  to  the  theory 
that  there  may  be  a  directed  motion  of  some- 
thing wdthin  the  wire.  A  promising  theory 
postulates  negative  ions  passing  within  the 
wire.  It  would  not  seem  more  improbable 
than  the  phenomena  evidently  occurring  in 
aqueous  solutions  or  in  gases  when  these 
conduct  the  current.  In  the  case  of  solutions, 
an  easily  demonstrable  motion  of  ponderable 
material,  the  electrochemist's  ions,  always 
accompanies  the  flow  of  direct  current,  and 
there  is  motion  of  material  in  both  directions 
— cathode  to  anode,  and  the  reverse. 

In  the  mercury  rectifier  there  is  apparently 
at  least  a  start  of  mercury  from  the  cathode, 
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as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  arc.  As 
the  characteristic  color  of  the  mercury  arc 
shows  at  once  throughout  the  whole  conduct- 
ing path,  it  is  easy  to  assume  the  electric 
current  to  be  carried  through  such  an  arc  by 
negatively  charged  particles  of  mercury.  Any 
counter  current  of  i)ositive  particles  in  such 
an  arc  seems  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
anode  does  not  waste  away  nor  indicate  its 
presence  in  the  arc;  moreover,  a  flow  of  posi- 
tive particles  would  have  to  meet  and  oppose 
a  very  considerable  blast  or  stream  of  mercury 
vapor  which  flows  with  great  velocity  from 
the  hot  cathode  of  the  rectifier.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  when  by  any  means  an  arc 
is  produced  in  which  the  permanent  graphite 


or  iron  anode  is  made  a  cathode  for  any 
considerable  current,  then  there  is  a  con- 
sumption of  this  cathode,  and  the  arc  is  one 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  material  of  the 
new  cathode,  instead  of  being  a  mercury,  or 
greenish  arc. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  are  as 
yet  any  such  simple  laws  connecting  the 
migration  of  material  from  a  cathode  in  an 
arc  as  the  laws  of  Faraday  which  apply  to 
solutions.  It  is  only  known  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  cathode  is  common,  but 
possibly  not  essential ;  it  varies  with  the  nature 
and  pressure  of  the  gases  present,  and  is 
relatively  low  when  compared  to  electrolytic 
disintegration  or  solution. 


CONSTANT  CURRENT  MERCURY  ARC  RECTIFIER 

By  C.  M.  Green 

Engineer,  Series  Rectifier  Department,  Lynn 

Proceeding  from  the  pure  theory  of  the  mercury  arc  rectifier  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  this  article 
deals  with  the  function  of  the  various  parts  of  the  series  rectifier  outfit  for  commercial  arc  lighting.  Some  of 
the  earlier  outfits  are  described.  Reference  is  made  to  the  detail  improvements  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  present-day  outfit  enumerated. — Editor. 


A  constant  current  mercury  arc  rectifier 
is  a  device  for  obtaining  constant  direct 
current,  suitable  for  the  operation  of  series 
direct  current  arc  lamps  of  either  the  oi)en 
or  enclosed  type,  from  single-phase  constant 
potential  supply;  and  the  apparatus  has  been 
designed  for  practically  all  of  the  commercial 
frequencies  which  are  in  use  today.  Outfits 
have  been  built  for  oi)eration  on  25,  30,  3:^, 
40,  50,  60,  72,  100,  125,  l.'i'i  and  140  cycles, 
and  for  primary  voltages,  on  50-light  sets 
and  above,  up  to  and  including  l.'^,200  volts. 

In  the  early  days  of  arc  lighting  special 
machines,  belt-driven,  were  develo]3ed  for 
this  purpose,  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  the  machines  were  comparatively 
small  and  inefficient.  In  the  course  of  the 
development  of  central  station  i)ractice, 
alternating  current  generators  have  been 
found  to  possess  a  great  many  advantages 
over  the  small  constant  current  machines; 
and  furthermore,  the  use  of  alternating 
current  allows  transmission  of  electrical 
energy  over  long  distances.  As  a  result, 
a  number  of  years  ago  it  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  drive  the  arc  machines  by  means 
of  induction  or  synchronous  motors  with 
an  efficiency  between  panel  boards  of  from 
75  to  SO  per  cent.  The  constant  current 
mercury  arc  rectifier  is  fast  superseding  the 
motor-generator  set  by  reason  of  its  many 


advantages,     viz:    lower     first     cost,     lower 
attendance,  less  floor  space  and  higher  effi- 


/f/tcrnotor 


Tao  Transformers 


CO  Transforrrirr 
Connected  Special  ly 
for  OtCReactance 


icitinq  Supply 

He  1 10  Volts 


Pig.  1 

ciency.     Furthermore  it   has  the  particular 
advantage    of    being    the    first    commercial 
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rectifier,  operated  frum  a  sin^lc-phase  suj>ply, 
callable  of  supplyini;  a  constant  direct  current 


Fift.  2.     Early  Rectifier  Outfit 

suitable  for  the  operation  of  series  arc  lamps 
which  have  been  on  the  market  for  yeans. 
Commercial  Development  of  the  Series  Rectifier 
Outfit 
Dr.  Whitney,  in  his  article  **The  Theory 
of  the  Mercury  Rectifier,"  has  given  an 
excellent  description  of  the  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  a  rectifier  tube  and  how  the 
alternating  current  is  changed  into  a  direct 
one.  The  development  of  the  constant 
current,  or  series,  mercury  arc  rectifier  followed 
closely  *after  the  first  multiple  rectifiers  were 
placed  on  the  market  for  the  charging  of 
storage  batteries  requiring  from  lUO  to  200 
volts  potential,  the  tubes  possessing  more 
or  less  of  the  same  general  characteristics. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  low  and  high 
voltage  on  series  tubes  seems  lo  come  in 
between  100  and  2(10  volts  load,  or  in  reality 
in  the  multiple  outfit;  the  distinction  being 
that  on  the  low  voltage  tube  the  anodes  are 
comparatively  close  to  the  cathode,  and  small 
particles  of  mercury  are  alinost  continually 
thrown  on  the  anodes  by  the  cathode  stream; 
if  the  voltage  is  raised  above  200  volts,  there 
is  very  great  liability  of  flashing  from  anode 
to  anode.  It  was  necessary,  in  building 
tubes  to  carry  high  voltage  loads,  that  the 
anodes  should  be  moved  further  from  the 
cathodCj  and  the  path  between  anode  and 


cathode  made  crooked  so  that  particl(*s 
mercury  could  not  be  thrown  from  the 
cathode  over  to  the  anode.  Further- 
more, it  was  necessary  to  prevent  metallic 
mercury  from  dropping  on  the  anode. 
In  other  words,  the  anodes  must  be  kept 
hot  so  that  mercury  ^vill  not  condense 
above  them  and  drop  on  them. 

In  the  multiple  rectifier  outfits  the 
necessary  variation  in  voltage  to  take 
care  of  the  v^arying  loads  was  obtained 
substantially  by  means  of  taps  on  a  com- 
pensator^ so  as  to  step  up  or  step  down 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  No 
insulation  whatever  was  placed  between 
supply  and  load  circuits,  the  service 
ordinarily  not  requiring  it.  Ho\vever, 
for  the  charging  of  storage  batteries  in 
leIe|jhone  exchanges,  which  are  used  on 
common  battery  systems,  it  has  been 
fonnd  necessary  to  jmt  in  an  insidattng 
transformer  between  the  sufrply  and  the 
rectifier,  so  as  to  prevent  disturbances  to 
_  the  telephone  system, 
jj  The  development  of  the  series  rectifier 

outfit  consisted  mainly  in  the   develop- 
ment of  the  series  rectifier  tube,  together 
with  special  windings,  etc., of  the  constant 
current  transfonner,  the  direct  current  react- 
ance,   and    the    exciting    transformer.       The 
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^^B             2.     A  direct  current  reactance  used  to  store 
^^B        up  energy  during  the  high  i>art  of  the  wave, 
^^m         and  return  it  to  the  circuit  during  the  lower 
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•arries  the  entire  load. 

^           however,   was    a   resistance   load,         ^H 

and   not  an  arc  lamp  load;  and         ^H 

3unn»               the   tests  were  of  short  diu-ation,        ^H 

and  made  under  the  most  favor-        ^H 

able  conditions,  which  at  that  time        ^H 

was  not  recognized.                                  ^H 

Arrangements  later  were  made  to  obtain        ^H 

100    magnetite    lamps    on    a    single    circuit         ^H 

as    a    load,    and    the    necessary    apparatus        ^H 
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briefly  of  the  followin^^  purts:  one  150  kw., 
60  cycle,  three-phase,  2200  volt  altemator. 
with  field  control  so  that  the  voltage  mi^^ht 
be  varied  as  required.     Two  special  testing 


Fig.  6. 


■  i  • 


Tube  with  Lava  Bmihinft  Anode  on  Left. 
Iron  Over  Graphite  Anode  on  Riitht 


Tube  with 


transformers  were  connected  to  the  allernator, 
having  special  connections  on  the  second ar}^ 
or  high  voltage  side,  so  as  to  obtain  5250 
volts,  12,500  or  25,000  volts,  in  accordance 
with  the  connection.  They  were  connected 
up  for  25,000  volts  on  the  secondary  winding, 
with  tap  in  the  center.  For  direct  eurrenl 
reactance,  a  double  primary  and  secondary 
constant  current  transformer,  s|jecially  con- 
nected, w^as  used  as  a  reactive  coil,  performing 
the  same  ,  functions  as  the  present  direct 
current  reactance.  The  excitation  of  the 
tube  was  from  a  110  volt  direct  current 
circuit,  w^hich  w^as  simply  used  in  starting, 
and  w^as  later  disconnected.  Spark-gaps 
w^ere  placed  across  the  secondary  tenninals 
of  the  transformer  so  as  to  limit  the  voltage 
to  25,000,  which  is  the  approximate  amount 
required  for  obtaining  10,000  volts  rectified 
load.  Several  rectifier  tubes,  which  had 
been  Imilt  previously,  and  a  small  fan 
motor  for  cooling  the  ttibe,  were  used.  A  load 
of  100  magnetite  lamps,  connected  in  series, 
requiring  from  7500  to  8000  volts,  and  4 
amperes,  was  carried  for  eight  hours,  (Con- 
nections of  this  test  are  shown  in  Fig,  L) 

With  a  view^  of  further  developing  the 
apparattis,  and  encouraged  by  the  above 
results,  several  rectifier  outfits  were  designed 
and  built  of  varying  frequencies,  primary 
voltages,  voltage  capacities  or  lights,  and 
amperes.  The  first  outfit,  rated  at  75  lights, 
4  amperes,  supply  40  eyeles  10,000  volts,  was 
built  and  tested,  and  shipped  to  the  Research 


Laboratory,  Schenectady,  where  it  wi 
for  several  years  on  tube  and  lamp  test,  etc. 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
apparatus,  A  second  outfit,  rated  at  25 
lights,  4  amperes,  supply  25  cycles  2200 
volts,  was  built  and  shipped  lo  Balti- 
more, where  competitive  tests  were  made 
on  a  General  Electric  rectifier  and  lumi- 
nous lamps,  and  those  of  another 
company,  A  third  outfit,  rated  at  75 
lights,  1  amperes,  supply  00  cycles  2200 
volts,  was  supplied  to  the  Common- 
wTalth  Power  Company,  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  the  apparatus  is  still  in  daily  use. 

Improvements  in  De&igti  During  Commercial 
Production 

From    that    point   on    a    number   of 
large  orders  for  series  outfits  have  been 
filled.      Xumerous    changes   and  detail 
improvements  were  effected  from  time 
to  time,  and  troubles  which  made  their 
appearance  on  test  were  eliminated  in 
the    improved    designs.       On    account 
of    various    difficulties    which    were    experi- 
enced  on    test   and   elsew^herc,   it   was    con- 
sidered advisable  to  re-design  the  apparatus 


FiK.  7,     Combined  Outfit.     Lat«t 
Type  of  Rectifier  Outfit 

with  a  larger  margin  of  safety  regarding 
insulation;  and  a  new  line  of  apparatus 
was  brought  out,  designed  to  stand  an 
insulation  test  of  50  |>er  cent,  above  what 
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was  previously  called  for.  In  other  words, 
the  insulation  test  on  a  50-light  outfit  was 
increased  from  :i(),U(JU  to  43,U()<>  volts.  In 
the  case  of  another  order,  the  two  alter- 
nating  current  reactances  were  combined  on 
a  single  core,  thereby  cutting  dow^n  the 
number  of  parts.  Another  design  resulted 
in  combining  in  a  single  casing  the  constant 
cun*ent  transfomier,  the  direct  current  react- 
tancc  and  the  two  alternating  current  re- 
actances, and  the  apparatus  was  designed 
for  an  insulation  test  of  45,000  volts  (50-Itght 
outfit). 

Quite  recently  the  design  of  the  apparatus 
was  again  radically  changed,  the  various  parts 
of  the  ajiparatus,  except  the  panel  board, 
being  brought  together,  mounted  on  a 
common  base  and  enclosed  in  a  single  casing, 
w^hich  simplified  the  installation,  and  materi- 
ally reduced  the  floor  space  and  cost  of  instal- 
lation (see  Figs.  7  and  S). 

The  parts  in  question  were  the  constant 
current  transformer,  the  direct  current  reac- 
tance, the  exciting  transformer,  the  tube 
tank  J  the  static  dischargers  and  the  indicating 
lamp. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  function  of  the  first 
three  items  has  already  been  dealt  with. 
With  regard  to  the  remainder,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  tube-tank  contains  the 
necessary  holder,  etc.  for  holding  the  rectifier 
tube,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  readily  in 
case  of  trouble  and  a  new  one  substituted. 
The  tube-tank  is  also  provided  with  a 
nickel-plated  brass  coil  for  circulating  the 
water  for  the  puq>ose  of  cooling  the  oil. 
The  static  dischargers  are  connected  between 
the  anode  and  cathode  of  the  tube  to  protect 
the  tube  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus 
from  electrical  strains,  w^hich  may"  occur 
under  certain  conditions,  as  for  instance, 
when  the  tube  is  started  up  when  it  is  cold. 
This  effect  is  usually  noticed  with  old  tubes. 
The  function  of  the  indicating  lamp  is  to  burn 
under  normal  operating  conditions,  atid  go 
out  if  the  circuit  should  go  off  for  any  cause, 
or  the  cathode  spot  jump  over  into  the  start- 
ing anode. 

With  such  a  rapid  developnient  of  any  line 
of  apparatus  and  the  btiilding  of  them  in  such 
large  ciuantities,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
certain  difMculties  would  be  experienced, 
which  w'ould  only  appear  after  the  apparatus 
was  in  commercial  service  for  an  appreciable 
period  of  time.  Certaiii  outfits  developed 
trouble  due  to  cool  %veather,  static  discharges 
occurring  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode  of  the 
rectifier,    while    in    hot    weather    the    tubes 


would  not  n[>erate.  The  matter  was  carefully 
investigated  and  the  transformers  were 
re-built,  an  additional  section  added  to  the 
fjanel    board,   and   the  outfits  changed  from 


Fit.    8,     Cofnbintd  Outfit       Latest  Type  of 
Rectifier  Outfif   iCAiing  Removed > 


single-tube  to  two  tubes  in  series.  After 
this  the  oiJ<?ration  w^as  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  was  also  observed  that  the  rectifier 
tubes  on  relatively  high  loads  were  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  temperature  changes;  and 
with  a  view  of  still   further  improving  the 
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system,  the  method  of  cooling  the  tubes  on 
the  new  outfits  were  changed  from  air, 
which  was  originally  used»  to  submerging 
the  tube  in  oil,  the  oil  being  water-cooled. 
Data  have  been  gathered  from  a  number  of 
central  stations,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  the  comparative  hours  run  of  the 
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tubes  in  service  in  air  and  oil  on  oO-light 
single-tube,  and  75-light  two  tubes  in  series 
sets.  The  table  on  page  625  gives  these  par- 
ticulars up  to  January  1,  1911. 

These  figures  are  interesting  and  show 
that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
changing  the  method  of  cooling  the  tubes 
from  air  to  oil.  Furthermore,  the  gain  is 
so  great  that  there  is  no  question  but  what  a 
number  of  stations  using  air-cooled  tubes 
could  change  over  to  oil-cooled  tubes,  and 
pay  for  the  cost  of  change  in  the  reduction 
in  tube  renewals  and  improved  operation 
inside  of  a  couple  of  years.  There  have  been 
built  outfits  for  air-cooled  tubes  requiring, 
in  round  figures,  300  tubes  in  service  nightly, 
and  oil-cooled  tubes  about  1200  in  service 
nightly,  or  a  total  at  the  present  time  of 
about  1500  tubes. 

It  is  an  endless  task  to  get  tube  reports  from 
all  stations.  In  fact,  a  number  of  stations 
have  never  sent  in  any;  but  from  the  number 
of  panel  boards  and  tube  tanks  which  have 
been  supplied  during  a  number  of  six-month 
periods  and  the  tube  shipments  during  the 
same  period,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
the  rapid  falling  off  of  the  number  of  tubes 
required  per  outfit  supplied.  Furthermore, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  there 
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will  be  still  a  further  reduction  in  the  number 
of  tubes  required  per  panel  board  and  tube 
tank    which    have    been    supplied,    through 


improvements  in  the  method  of  manufactur- 
ing the  tubes  and  operation  of  the  system. 

Anodes  of  the  Iron  Over  Graphite  Type 

Experiments  with  the  punched  iron  anode 
tubes,  having  iron  over  the  graphite,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  lava  bushing  above  graphite 
anode,  were  made  some  years  ago,  and  they 
showed  up  satisfactorily.  Our  percentage  of 
production  of  this  type  of  tube  has  been 
gradually  increased,  life  test  in  various  instal- 
lations having  shown  conclusively  that  they 
give  better  results  than  the  lava  bushing  type. 
At  the  present  time  approximately  75 
per  cent,  of  the  constant  current  rectifier 
tubes  are  manufactured  with  punched  iron- 
over-graphite  anode,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the 
lava-bushing  type,  both  kinds  of  tubes  being 
packed  in  the  same  box  for  shipment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  series  rectifier 
tubes  are  sensitive  to  temperature  changes, 
and  the  greater  the  load  on  a  tube  the 
narrower  the  range  of  temperature  over 
which  it  will  operate  satisfactorily.  In 
certain  instances  of  tubes  operating  unsatis- 
factorily the  lowering  of  the  air  or  oil  temper- 
ature from  3  to  5  deg.  Fahr.  would  produce 
satisfactory  results.  A  number  of  stations 
have  made  a  particular  study  of  the  best 
operating  temperature  of  oil  or  air  for  their 
tubes,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  very  best 
operating  conditions  and  tube  life;  and  by 
so  doing  they  have  very  greatly  increased 
their  tube  life,  improved  their  service,  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  their  tube  renewals. 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
various  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  latest 
type  of  series  rectifier  outfit  as  designed  for 
the  modem  series  arc  lamp  systems.  Much 
could  be  written  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
detail  improvements;  and  further  reference 
to  some  of  these  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  E. 
Carpenter's  article  on  page  627,  in  which 
a  number  of  cuts  are  shown  illustrating  the 
shaking  magnet,  tube  carrier,  drip-pan,  tube 
bracket,  oil-circulating  device,  tube  closet,  etc. , 
as  used  in  various  installations. 
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By  W.  E.  Carpenter 
Engineer,  Supply  Department,  Philadelphia  Office 

This  article  has  been  written  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  operating  men  in  charge  of  luminous  arc 
installations,  including  the  lamps  and  rectifier  outfit.  It  contains  instructions  for  tests  which  can  be  carried 
out  in  cases  of  service  trouble,  the  procedure  which  is  followed  to  remedy  the  trouble,  and  pointers  in  regard 
to  the  handling,  storage,  etc.,  of  rectifier  tubes.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  paper  is  a  selection  of 
questions  and  answers  on  the  operation  of  the  system,  compiled  by  an  operating  engineer. — Editor. 


THE  STATION  OPERATOR 

This  important  adjunct  to  the  successfully 
operated  central  station  plods  along,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  with,  unfortunately,  but 
scant  recognition;  and  is  given,  as  a  general 
rule,  but  little  or  no  credit  for  his  assistance 
in  the  progress  of  electrical  science.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  engineers  with  almost  unlimited 
data  at  hand  to  design  electrical  apparatus; 
for  our  great  factories  with  their  vast  facilities 
to  manufacture  this  apparatus;  for  the  testing 
organizations  to  make  all  the  tests  which  the 
electrical  engineers  can  devise  and  for  the 
selling  organization  to  exploit  its  sale. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
the   poor,  insignificant,  and   often   officially 

unrecognized,  station 

—  operator  who  deserves 

a  great  share  of  the 
credit  for  its  ultimate 
commercial  success. 
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In  the  following  article,  therefore,  the 
writer  has  endeavored  to  illustrate  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  and  means  employed  by 
operators  to  discover  causes  of  trouble  and 


some  of  the  remedies  for  them.  This,  the 
writer  believes,  will  not  only  make  interesting 
reading;  but,  while  possibly  some  of  his 
readers  may  recognize  their  own  methods, 
others  may  obtain  some  points  of  value  for 
use  in  their  own  i)articular  field. 

At  this  ]3oint  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  the  great  slogan  of  all  operators  is: 
there  must  he  no  interruption  in  the  service. 
Therefore  all  operators  of  electrical  machinery, 
in  no  matter  what  field,  are  invariably  on 
the  lookout  for  trouble;  and  this  being  the 
case,  are  continually  devoting  their  energies 
to  locating  possible  causes  for  trouble,  and 
eliminating  them  before  such  causes  can 
result  in  any  impairment  of  the  service. 

THE  LUMINOUS  ARC   LAMP 

A  complete  description,  j)ictures  and  dia- 
grams of  connections  of  this  lamp  appear  else- 
where in  this  issue,  and  may  be  readily  referred 
to  for  an  explanation  of  any  particular  point. 

As  a  general  rule  the  first  thing  an  oi)erator 
looks  at  when  trying  to  locate  the  cause  of 
any  operating  difficulty  with  any  electrical 
apparatus  is  the  insulation.  This  is  partic- 
ularly so  in  the  case  of  arc  lamj^s,  and  many 
oi)erators  have  arranged  a  simple,  cheaj^  and 
very  efficient  method  of  testing  the  insulation. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 .  The  ease  and 
quickness  with  which  insulation  defects  may 
be  located  by  its  use,  as  well  as  the  small  risk 
to  the  operator,  have  brought  the  device  into 
poi)ular  favor. 

All  operators  appreciate  the  risk  involved 
in  an  endeavor  to  work  on  arc  lami)s  while 
oj^erating,  or  while  the  circuit  is  alive;  and 
they  therefore  almost  invariably  desire  that 
all  current-carrying  i)arts  of  arc  lamps  be 
thoroughly  insulated  from  the  lamp  frame 
and  casing.  Very  frequently  we  hear  it 
remarked  that,  with  lam])s  thtis  insulated, 
the  lineman  can  detect  a  live  cross  on  the  arc 
line  from  the  presence  of  static  on  the  casing; 
thereby  oftentimes  locating  line  troubles 
before  damage  results  to  the  arc  current 
generating  machinery. 
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The  next  thing  is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  continuity  of  the  several  circuits 
within  the  lamp  has  been  impaired;  first,  by 
a  superficial  examination  to  see  that  there 
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Fig.  2.  Cutout  Test 
M,  motor  L.R.,  16  c-p.  lamp  resistance 

G,  generator  W.R.,  water  rheostat 

R,  rheostat  B.P.,  binding  posts 

P,  fuse  V.M.,  voltmeter 

are  no  burnt-out  magnets  or  bad  contacts; 
and  second,  by  a  more  careful  examination 
with  a  magneto  or  low  voltage  current. 
These  points  determined,  the  adjustments  in 
like  manner  receive  careful  consideration. 

The  adjustments  of  the  series  luminous  arc 
lamps  are,  fortunately  for  the  operator,  very 
few;  there  being  only  three  main  adjustments, 
two  mechanical  and  one  electrical,  in  the 
following  order: 

First,  Mechanical,  the  alignment  of  the 
electrodes. 

This  is  accomplished  by  first  loosening  the 
screw  on  the  roller  guide  of  the  movable 
clutch  rod,  to  which  is  attached  the  lower 
electrode  holder.  The  lower  electrode  holder 
may  then  be  moved  sidewise,  by  the  amount 
necessary  to  align  the  electrodes. 

Second.  Mechanical,  adjustment  of  the  arc 
length. 

This  is  determined  by  adjusting  the  stop 
for  the  lower  clutch.  This  stop  may  be 
raised  for  increasing  the  arc  length,  or  lowered 
for  reducing  it.  Many  operators  have  con- 
cluded,  from   observations   covering  a  long 


period  of  time,  that  the  best  results  for  a 
75  volt  arc  are  obtained  with  an  arc  length 
of  ^  in.  on  the  4-ampere  lamp  and  fj  in.  on 
the  6.6-ampere  lamp.  This  distance  is  meas- 
ured between  the  electrodes  after  the  lower 
electrode  has  dropped  back  into  its  normal 
position ;  care  having  first  been  taken  to  push 
the  lower  electrode  upward  until  it  has  lifted 
the  upper  electrode  its  full  distance  of  travel. 

Third.  Electrical,  the  adjustment  of  the 
shunt  armature  to  determine  the  point,  in 
arc  voltage,  at  which  the  lamp  should  cut  out. 

This  is  accomplished  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  shunt  armature  on  a  threaded  stem, 
which  is  provided  with  a  lock-nut  to  prevent 
change  in  adjustment  during  operation.  To 
make  this  adjustment  while  the  lamp  is  in 
normal  operation  on  the  circuit,  has  been 
found  to  be  inconvenient;  if  so  made  the  ad- 
justment is  unreliable  and  consequently  very 
unsatisfactory.  As  a  consequence,  operators 
have  made  use  of  methods  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  obtain  direct 
current  of  at  least  130  volts.  For  motor- 
generator  sets  one-sixth  horse  power  is  plenty 
large,  for  the  reason  that  only  the  shunt 
magnet,  which  requires  only  a  fraction  of  an 
ampere,  is  to  be  energized;  and  further,  that 
it  is  not  desired  to  operate  the  arc.  The 
generator  should  be  provided  with  an  adjust- 
able resistance  or  rheostat  in  the  field  circuit, 
so  that  a  range  of  voltage  from  90  volts  to 
130  volts  may  be  obtained. 

The  method  by  water-rheostat  has  been 
used  in  several  instances,  and  accurate 
results  obtained;  but  the  rheostat*  needs 
frequent  cleaning  and  adjustment,  so  that  it 
is  not  quite  so  convenient  or  reliable  for 
emergency  service  as  the  motor-generator  set 
method,  and  the  latter  has  therefore  been 
more  frequently  used.  The  operators  have 
used  in  some  cases  two  small  motors,  one  as 
a  motor  and  the  other  as  a  generator,  fastened 
to  a  two-inch  board  with  their  shafts  coupled 
together.  The  principal  recommendations  for 
these  methods  arc  reliability,  accuracy  of 
test,  compactness,  convenience,  low  first  cost 
and  negligible  maintenance.  One  operator 
in  particular,  being  of  an  ingenious  nature, 
has  installed  his  little  motor-generator  set  on 
a  shelf  under  his  work-bench,  and  has  closed 
it  in  like  a  small  cupboard.  On  opening  the 
door,  the  binding  posts  and  the  flexible  leads, 
for  connecting  between  the  binding  posts  and 
the  lamp,  are  found  hanging  on  a  little  hook. 
The  motor  switch  is  just  inside  the  door. 
On  a  shelf,  secured  to  the  door  by  a  bracket, 
is  the  voltmeter  all  connected  in,  and  on  a 
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nail  beside  it  is  a  broad  rubber  band.  The 
door  of  this  miniature  testing  outfit,  being 
only  12  in.  wide  by  14  in.  high,  is  indicative  of 
the  compactness  of  the  eqtiipment. 

Adjusting  the  cut-out  on  the  series  luminous 
arc  lamp  by  either  of  these  methods  becomes 
a  pleasure,  and  by  practice  has  frequently 
been  reduced  to  such  a  science  by  the  operator 
that  the  adjustments  are  made  and  checked 
in  what  has  seemed  to  the  writer  an  almost 
incredibly  short  time.  The  general  method 
of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  lower  electrode  is  first  removed;  then 
the  broad  rubber  band  is  placed  around  the 
series  magnet  and  upper  cut-out  contact. 
This  holds  the  upper  cut-out  contact  in  the 
position  it  normally  assumes  while  the  arc 
is  burning.  This  rubber  band  also  acts  as  an 
insulator  between  the  cut-out  contacts  when 
the  lower  contact  is  lifted  by  the  shunt 
magnet;  thereby  preventing  a  short-circuit  on 
the  generator,  where  motor-generator  set  is 
used,  or  a  short-circuit  on  the  line,  where 
water  rheostat  is  used.  In  this  latter  case 
the  insertion  of  the  lamp  resistance  (Fig.  2) 
is  an  additional  safeguard.  The  direct 
voltage  is  varied  by  resistance  "R"  in 
the  generator  field,  from  90  volts  (at  which 
point  the  shunt  magnet  becomes  weak  enough 
to  allow  the  armature  to  drop  and  assume  its 
normal  position)  to  130  volts,  this  giving  suffi- 
cient range  to  enable  the  operator  to  adjust 
the  shunt  armature  so  that  it  will  be  lifted, 
thereby  bringing  the  cut-out  contacts  to- 
gether at  any  predetermined  point  between. 
The  majority  of  operators  have  found  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  cut- 
out is  adjusted  to  close  at  about  120  volts, 
the  test  being  made  when  the  shunt  magnet 
is  cold.  If  this  test  is  made  when  the  shunt 
magnet  is  hot,  as,  for  instance,  after  thelamp 
has  been  operating  for  some  time,  the  adjust- 
ment should  be  made  at  about  125  volts. 

It  was  amusing  to  the  writer  to  notice  on 
the  door  of  the  cupboard  of  the  ingenious 
operator  above  referred  to,  a  prominent 
printed  sign  which  read  "  Where  is  the  rubber 
band?''  On  being  asked  *'Why  the  sign?'' 
the  operator  apologetically  remarked:  "One 
day  I  forgot  the  rubber  band  and  left  it  on 
the  lamp.  Result,  a  burnt-out  shunt 
magnet."  Just  below  this  was  another  sign 
which  read  ''Is  the  lock-nut  tight?''  The  reason 
for  the  question  is  obvious  but  illustrates 
the  care  exerted  by  operators  to  avoid  trouble. 

The  present  universally  satisfactory  results 
obtained  in  operating  series  luminous  arc 
lamps   is  due  to    the  particular  attention 


which  operators  have  paid  to  the  details  of 
the  lamps,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  diffi- 
culties which  might  result  from  scanty  atten- 
tion to  such  points  as  the  following: 

1.  Lamp  jumping,  frequently  resulting 
from  broken,  chipped  or  loose-fitting  globes. 

2.  Broken  or  loose  flexible  connection 
strip  from  the  upper  electrode  to  the  upper 
electrode  box,  causing  lamp  jumping,  welding 
of  electrodes  and  consequent  outage,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  possibility  of  burning  out 
magnets  or  insulations. 

3.  Too  tight,  too  loose  or  broken  flexible 
connection  cable  to  movable  clutch  rod.  If 
too  tight  the  result  is  short  arc  or  welding 
of  electrodes.  If  too  loose,  the  cable  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  lamp  frame,  resulting 
in  burnt-out  insulation;  or  it  may  come  in 
contact  with  other  current-carrying  parts, 
thereby  short-circuiting  the  arc  and  causing 
outage.  If  broken  it  may  cause  either  of 
these  difficulties,  burning  of  the  clutch  rod 
or  lamp  jumping  and  its  consequent  results. 

4.  Binding  of  lower  clutch,  which  might 
interfere  with  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
electrodes. 

5.  Spiral  spring  on  the  lower  clutch 
too  weak.    Might  cause  short  arc. 

6.  Lower  electrode  holder  bail  removed 
or  lost  out,  possibly  allowing  the  lower 
electrode  to  drop  out. 

7.  Trip  rod  bent  against  the  upper  elec- 
trode box,  thereby  short-circuiting  the  arc. 

8.  Cut-out  contact  flexible  lead  binding; 
thereby  preventing  the  cut-out  from  perform- 
ing its  proper  function,  possibly  resulting  in 
burnt-out  magnets  or  insulations. 

9.  Badly-pitted  upper  electrodes.  This 
might  be  the  result  of  operating  the  lamps  at 
reversed  polarity,  or  with  the  electrodes  not 
properly  aligned,  or  from  attempting  to 
operate  them  over  too  long  a  period. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  found  advis- 
able not  to  turn  the  upper  electrodes  over, 
thereby  operating  the  arc  on  the  opposite 
end,  until  all  the  life  desired  or  av^able 
has  been  obtained  from  the  first  end.  It 
appears  that  if  an  electrode,  which  has  been 
operated  in  one  position  for  about  six  months, 
is  reversed — thereby  allowing  the  current  to 
flow  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
causing  the  arc  to  be  operated  from  the 
opposite  end — the  rate  of  oxidizing  of  the 
electrode  is  materially  increased  and  the  life 
consequently  much  ^ortened.  Therefore  if 
upper  electnxles,  after  having  been  operated 
for  a  period,  are  found  to  he  burned  away 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
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the  electrodes  are  found  to  be^  properly  A. 
aligned,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  upper 
electrode  around,  thereby  putting  the  high 
side  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arc,  rather  Q. 
than  to  turn  the  electrode  over  and  thereby 
shorten  its  life.  This  side  burning  of  the  upper 
electrode   will,   however,   very  rarely   occur,  A, 

except  possibly  as  the  result  of  some  local         Q. 
conditions  such  as  the  electrode  not  being 
properly  aligned,   or  the  lamp  operated   at  A, 

reversed  polarity,  etc. 

The  series  luminous  arc  lamp  requires  for  Q. 

its  operation  direct  current;  and  since  it  has  A. 

been  the  general  tendency  of  central  stations         Q. 
to  get   away  from  motor-generator  sets  or 
belted  arc  machines,  it  became  necessary  to         A. 
devise  means  for  obtaining  a  uni-directional 
series    current    direct    from    an    alternating 
current    source    of    supply.      The    result    of         Q. 
exhaustive  investigations  has  been  the  series 
mercury  arc  rectifier  outfit.  A, 

Q- 
THE  SERIES  MERCURY  ARC  RECTIFIER 

The  series  mercury  arc  rectifier  outfit,  being         A . 
in   a   class   by   itself   and   of   comparatively 
recent  design,  is  not  very  well  known,  espe-  Q. 

daily  among  station  operators.     During  the 
process  of  its  development  the  engineers  have         A . 
been  very  ably  assisted  by  the  operators,  who         Q. 
have  kept  close  watch  of  the  performance  of 
the  rectifier,  have  noted  its  peculiarities,  and 
oftentimes  have  suggested  means  for  over-         A. 
coming  or  avoiding  in  the  future  difficulties  Q, 

already    experienced.      Operators    generally  A. 

have  found  so  many  and  such  varied  peculiari- 
ties  attending  the   tube   and  its  operation,  Q, 
that  many  questions  have  been  asked  and 
much  instruction  given  as  to  their  operation  A, 
and  the  general  care  that  should  be  given         Q. 
them  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be          A. 
secured.      This   instruction   has   been   given 
verbally,  by  letter  or  instruction  book;  and          Q. 
yet  there  is  apparently  still  quite  a  field  for         A. 
questions  which  might  be  asked  in  connection 
with    this    apparatus.      For    the    benefit    of          Q, 
operators  who  may   read   these   pages,   the 
writer    has    secured    the    following    list    of          A. 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  which  were         Q. 
compiled  by  one  of  our  most  studious  oper- 
ators  from   instructions   which   he   received          A. 
from  time  to  time.                                                         Q. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ^ 

Luminous  Arc  Lamps  Q, 

Q.     How  would  you  adjust  the  arc  length  on  A . 

a  4-ampere  series  luminous  arc  lamp?  Q, 
A.    By  moving  the  stop  on  the  guide  rod. 
Q,     How  long  should  the  arc  be? 


On  a  4-ampere  lamp  it  should  be  ^  in 

when  the  lower  electrode  drops  back 

into  position. 
What  should  be  the  length  of  the  arc  on 

the    6.6-ampere    series    luminous    arc 

lamp? 
The  arc  should  be  |^  in. 
How  would  you  adjust  the  lamp  to  get 

the  f^  in.  arc  on  the  6.6-ampere  lamp? 
By  moving  the  lower  clutch  stop  as  on 

the  4-ampere  lamp. 
At  what  voltage  should  the  cut-out  close? 
At  120  volts. 

What  would  happen  if  lamps  were  oper- 
ated at  reversed  polarity? 
The   upper   electrodes    would    bum    up 

rapidly,  lamps  would  jump  badly  and 

give  very  little  light. 
How  often  should  globe  and  reflector  be 

wiped  off? 
At  every  trimming. 
How    often    should    lamp    chimney    be 

cleaned? 
At  each  trimming  if  weather  is  fair;  not 

wnen  raining  or  snowing. 
What  will  cause  a  lamp  to  jump  or  feed 

too  fast? 
Globe  not  fitting  well  against  the  canopy. 
When  a  lamp  is  brought  in  for  repair, 

what  voltage  should  be  used  in  testing 

the  insulation? 
One  thousand  volts  alternating  current. 
How  should  cut-out  adjustment  be  made? 
As   per   the   accompanying   sketch    (see 

Fig.  No.  2). 
In  adjusting  the  cut-out,  at  what  voltage 

should  you  start  on  the  shunt  magnet? 
At  90  volts. 

How  high  should  this  go? 
Until  it  raises  the  shunt  armature  thereby 

closing  the  cut-out  contacts. 
How  should  this  armature  be  adjusted? 
By  raising  or  lowering  the  disc  of  the 

armature  on  the  threaded  stem. 
At   what   voltage   should   the   armature 

rise? 
At  120  volts. 
How  often  should  upper  electrodes   be 

inspected? 
Every  few  months. 
For    what    are    the    upper    electrodes 

inspected? 
To  see  if  they  are  burning  squarely. 
If  not,  what  should  be  done? 
They  should  be  turned  aroundy  not  over. 
To  obtain  the  best  light  distribution  and 

operation  of  the  lamps,  what  shotdd 

be  done? 
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A.  The  upper  electrodes  shotUd  be  main- 
tained so  that  the  lower  edge  is  even 
with  the  outer  edgje  of  the  reflector. 

Q.    What  will  cause  flashing  on  the  circuit? 

A.  Badly-burned  or  imperfect  upper  elec- 
trodes. 

Examining  Tubes 

Q.    How  would  you  tell  that  the  vacuum  in 

a  tube  is  good? 
A.    By    the   sharp    click   heard    when   the 

mercury  is  moved  about  in  the  tube. 
Q.    If  the  vacuum  is  good,  what  will  the 

mercury  do? 
A.    Entirely  fill  the  cathode  and  starting 

anode  chambers. 
Q.    If  there  is  little  or  no  vacuum,  what  will 

happen? 
A.    Bubbles  will  appear  in  the  mercury  in 

the  cathode  and  starting  anode  cham- 
bers. 
Q.    What  should  be  done  before  placing  a 

tube  in  service? 
A.    See  that  all  leads  are  in  good  order  and, 

when  tubes  are  turned  right  side  up, 

see  that  no  mercury  is  left  around  the 

anodes  or  seals. 
Q.    How  many  new  tubes  should  be  kept  on 

hand? 
A.    Two  tubes  for  each  tube  operating. 

Installing  Tubes 

Q,  What  should  be  done  in  installing  new 
tubes? 

A.  See  that  the  three  flexible  leads,  at  the 
bottom,  connecting  to  the  starting 
anodes  and  cathode,  are  looped  away 
so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

Q.  In  what  manner  should  the  flexible  leads, 
to  main  anodes,  be  set? 

A,  They  should  be  arched  up  as  an  inverted 
letter  **U"  so  that  when  the  tube  is 
moved  in  shaking  there  can  be  no 
strain  on  the  glass .  where  the  lead 
leaves  the  tube. 

Q.  What  might  happen  if  the  flexible  anode 
leads  came  close  to  the  glass? 

A.  There  is  danger  of  puncturing  the  tube 
at  this  point,  particularly  if  started  up 
cold  or  started  direct  on  the  arc 
circuit.  Tubes  should  be  operated  as 
per  Instructions, 

Drying-out  Tubes 

Q.    How  high  should  the  direct  current  go 

on  short-circuit  on  a  4-ampere  outfit? 

A.    To  between  5.5  amperes  and  7  amperes. 


Q.  How  long  should  new  tubes  be  operated 
on  short-circuit? 

A.    One  hour  at  least. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  after  new  tubes 
have  been  operated  one  hour  on  short- 
circuit? 

A.  The  operator  should,  if  possible,  pick  up 
the  arc  circuit  by  operations  Nos.  6, 
7,  8  and  9.  (See  operating  instruc- 
tions.) 

Q.  Why  should  all  new  tubes  be  run  on 
short-circuit  for  one  hour  before  at- 
tempting to  operate  the  lamp  circuit 
with  them? 

A.  To  be  sure  that  there  is  no  mercury  left 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anodes  which 
might  cause  puncture. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  with  a  tube  which 
has  been  dried  out,  if  it  should  be 
accidentally  turned  upside  down? 

A.    It  should  be  dried  out  again. 

Q.  What  should  ordinarily  be  done  with 
tubes  in  regular  service? 

A,  Tube  should  be  operated  on  short- 
circuit  for  from  5  to  10  minutes  before 
putting  on  the  load. 

Q.  Can  a  tube  be  started  directly  on  the 
load? 

A.    Yes;  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  would  you  start  a  tube  directly  on 
the  load? 

A.  By  separating  the  C.C.  transformer  coils 
to  the  normal  running  point  and  then 
shaking  the  tube.  The  lamp  circuit 
should  pick  up  without  much  fluctua- 
tion. 

Installing  Protectors 

Q.  What  should  be  done  when  tubes  will 
not  operate  on  the  load? 

A,  They  should  be  cleaned  or  static  pro- 
tectors applied. 

Q.  How  many  protectors  should  be  used  on 
a  tube? 

A,  Two;  one  over  each  anode.  Glass  bush- 
ings should  never  be  omitted. 

Keeping  Records 

Q.  What  should  be  done  when  a  shipment 
of  tubes  is  received? 

A .  The  tubes  should  be  unpacked  and  care- 
fully examined  as  to  their  condition. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  with  the  tubes 
which  are  apparently  all  right? 

A.  They  should  be  dried  out  and  placed  in 
the  tube  closet  for  future  use. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  with  the  record  of 
this  examination? 
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A. 


A, 


A, 


Copy    should    be    sent    to    the    proper  Q. 

District  Office  of  the  General  Electric 

Company  and  marked  for  the  attention  ji . 

of  the  engineer  keeping  in  touch  with 

rectifier  systems. 
What  about  daily  runs  of  the  tube? 
Record  should  be  accurately  kept  so  that 

the  life  of  the  tube  can  be  definitely 

determined.  q 

What  about  static  protectors? 
Notation    should    be    made    on    record 

sheets  of  the  date  they  are  applied. 
Q,     What    can    be    determined    by    keeping  Q- 

record  of  the  date  the  static  protectors 

are  applied? 
A.    The  life  with  and  without  the  protectors.  A. 

Operating  Tubes  n 

Q,     How  should  the  rectifier  outfit  be  started 

up  for  regular  run?  A. 

A,    As  follows: 

1.  See  that  the  water  supply  is  O.  K.  Q, 

and  that  the  oil  temperature  is 
between  60  and  90  deg. 

2.  Put  in  the  short-circuiting  plug.  A. 

3.  See   that   the    transformer   coil    is  Q, 

latched  up.  A, 

4.  Close  the  exciter  switch  and  shake 

the  tube. 

5.  Put  in  primary  plugs  or  switch,  at  Q. 

the  same  time  shaking  the  tube.  A. 

6.  If  the  tube  has  started  O.  K.  and  the 

pilot   lamp  is  burning  let  down  Q, 

the  rope  to  the  balance  weight  (if  A . 
rope  is  used)  and  see  that  the  coil 

is  unlatched.  Q. 

7.  Put  in  the  arc  line  plugs. 

8.  After  running  five  minutes  on  short-  A. 

circuit,  pull  the  short-circuiting 
plug  and,  if  necessary,  help  the 
moving  coil  down  to  its  normal  Q. 

running  position.  A. 

9.  Maintain    the   oil    temperature   as 

nearly   uniform   as   possible.     A 

little  practice  will  determine  the  Q. 

best   operating    temperature   for 

each  individual  tube.    This  tem-  A. 

pcrature    varies    with    different  Q. 

tubes  but  is  generally  found  to  be  A. 

between  75  and  85  deg.  Fahr. 
Q.     How  should  the  apparatus  be  shut  down?  Q. 

A.    Proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Open  the  exciter  switch.  A, 

2.  Pull  out  the  primary  plugs  or  switch.  Q, 

3.  Pull  out  the  arc  line  plugs.  A. 

4.  Pull  up  and  fasten  the  transformer 

coil.  Q. 

5.  Cut  off  the  water  supply. 


What  should  be  done  when  the  tube  is  to 
be  started  on  short-circuit? 

The  coils  of  the  C.C.  rectifier  transformer 
should  be  separated,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  the  exceptionally  heavy  rush 
of  current  which  would  follow  attempt- 
ing to  start  up  on  short-circuit  with  the 
transformer  coils  together. 

How  can  an  operator  tell  when  a  circuit 
is  open? 

By  the  pilot  light  going  out. 

How  could  the  operator  tell  when  the 
spark  had  jumped  from  the  cathode  to 
one  of  the  starting  anodes? 

By  the  pilot  light  going  out  and  there  still 
being  current  shown  on  the  ammeter. 

How  could  the  operator  get  the  spark 
back? 

By  shaking  the  tube;  the  pilot  lamp 
should  then  immediately  light  up. 

Why  should  the  operator  run  the  outfit 
on  short-circuit  for  from  5  to  10 
minutes  in  starting  up  each  night? 

To  warm  up  the  tube. 

What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  tube? 

It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  static  which  may  be  on  the  tube  or 
apparatus. 

What  will  cause  an  increase  of  static  ? 

It  is  oftentimes  increased  by  inductive 
kick,  due  to  current  fluctuation. 

What  might  cause  surges  on  the  line  ? 

The  tendency  of  the  circuit  to  open  in 
the  tube. 

What  will  the  static,  brought  in  on  the 
direct  current  line,  sometimes  cause  ? 

Discharges  in  the  tube  from  cathode  to 
starting  anode,  or  from  anode  to  anode, 
or  across  the  static  dischargers. 

What  will  hapi^cn  when  this  occurs  ? 

The  spark  may  be  carried  over  into  one 
of  the  starting  adodes,  and  should  be 
carried  back  by  shaking  the  tube. 

How  long  should  the  tube  be  run  on  the 
exciter  only  in  starting  up  nightly? 

Not  over  one  minute. 

How  is  the  water  supply  controlled? 

By  needle  valves  operated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  operator. 

For  what  is  the  thermometer  in  the  tube 
tank  used? 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  oil. 

How  is  this  temperature  regulated? 

By  the  water  supplied  through  the  needle 
valves. 

How  is  the  thermometer  held  in 
place? 
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A.    By  a  tube,  supplied  for  this  purpose, 

secured  to  the  top  of  the  tube  tank. 
Q.    What  might  cause  a  tube  to  flash  or 

puncture  about  the  anode  leading-in 

wires? 
A.    Too  high  or  too  low  an  oil  temperature. 
Q.    In  what  other  way  will  too  high  an  oil 

temperature  affect  the  life  of  a  tube? 
A.  Shorten  the  life  by  reducing  the  vacuum. 
Q.    Why  is  it  better  not  to  disturb  the  tube, 

by  shaking,  while  it  is  operating  all 

right? 
A.    It  might  cause  static  and  cause  the  tube 

to  flash  or  puncture. 
Q.    What  should  be  done  if  the  tube  flashes 

out? 
A.    Shake  the   tube.     In  the  majority  of 

cases,  if  the  tube  is  all  right,  it  will 

pick  up  the  load  immediately. 
Q.    Why  should  the  exciter  switch  be  ptdled 

off  before  shutting  down? 
A.    To  reduce  the  arc  when  the  primary  plug 

or  switch  is  pulled  out. 
Q.    What  might  be  the  trouble  if  a  tube, 

which  runs  all  right  on  short-circuit, 

will  not  carry  the  load? 
A.    The  vacuum  in  the  tube  may  be  low,  the 

tube  may  bei  too  cold,  or  the  dashpot 

may  be  too  stiff. 
Q.    What  may  be  done  to  get  the  circuit 

going? 
A.    Leave  the  short-circuiting  plug  out;  put 

in  the  arc  line  plugs;  put  in  the  primary 

plugs  or  switch;  pull  up  the  moving 

coil  of  the   C.C.  transformer  to  the 

normal    running    position,    and    then 

shake  the  tube. 
Q.    What  kinds  of  oil  are  used  in  the  dash- 

^  pots? 
A.    About  one-half  cylinder  oil  and  one-half 

No.  6  transil  oil. 
Q.     When  should  the  dashpot  be  adjusted? 
A.    After  adjusting  the  balance-weight  for 

the  desired  arc  line  current. 
Q.     How  should  the  dashpot  be  adjusted? 
A.    With  the  valve  closed;  have  the  mixture 

of  oils  such  as   to  allow  the   moving 

coil  of  the  C.C.  transformer  to  drop 

its    full    length     of     travel     in     234 

seconds. 
A.     How  often  should  this  adjustment  be 

checked? 
Q.    At  least  as  often  as  once  a  month. 
Q.     What  should  be  done  before  checking 

this  adjustment? 
A.     Move  the   coil   up   and   down  several 

times  to  thoroughly  mix  the  oil  in  the 

dashpot. 


Q.  What  might  occur  if  the  dashpot  were 
too  stiff? 

A.  It  might  cause  surging  on  the  arc  line, 
flashing  of  the  tube  or  cause  the  tube 
to  drop  the  load. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  if  the  floating  coil 
on  the  C.C.  transformer  floats  to 
within  1  in.  of  the  stationary  coils, 
when  the  transformer  is  operating  on 
the  80  per  cent,  connection? 

A.  Change  the  primary  connection  to  full 
load. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  current  in  the 
arc  lamp  circuit  fluctuating  more,  for 
a  short  time,  just  after  starting  than 
during  the  balance  of  the  run? 

A.  The  resistance  of  the  arc  on  the  series 
luminous  lamp  is  somewhat  higher  at 
starting  than  after  the  lamps  and  elec- 
trodes become  warmed  up. 

Q.  What  could  be  done  to  stop  a  tube 
flashing? 

A.  Steady  the  rocker  arm  on  the  C.C. 
transformer,  or  lower  the  oil  tempera- 
ture, or  put  on  the  static  protectors. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  circuit 
were  overloaded? 

A.  The  tube  might  start  flashing  or  drop  the 
load. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  balance 
weight  on  the  C.C.  transformer  were 
too  heavy? 

A.    The  arc  line  current  would  be  low. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  a  tube 
flashing  when  the  exciter  is  in? 

A.  The  rectifier  would  continue  to  operate, 
but  might  cause  electrodes  on  lamps  to 
weld,  or  the  tube  to  puncture. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  a  tube 
flashing  when  the  exciter  is  out? 

A.  The  tube  would  almost  invariably  drop 
the  load. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  release  the  mercury 
from  the  inner  walls  of  the  tube? 

A.  Wash  the  tube  with  warm  water  and 
Bon  Amiy  or  place  it  in  a  box  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  about  250 
deg.  Fahr. 

^  How  should  the  tube  be  handled  in 
cleaning? 

A.  In  a  vertical  position  so  as  to  avoid 
having  to  dry  out  the  tube  on  short- 
circuit  again  before  putting  on  the 
load. 
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PRACTICAL    POINTS    IN    THE    HANDLING 
OF  RECTIFIER  OUTFITS 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  experiences 
of  operators  in  charge  of  outfits;  from  finding 
tubes  of  apparently  so  high  a  vacuum  that 
they  will  not  carry  their  full  rated  load,  to 
finding  tubes  which,  having  apparently  failed, 
have  been  resuscitated,  either  by  being  given 
a  rest  of  varying  periods,  or  by  the  application 
of  the  static  protector. 

The  Static  Protector 

The  principle  of  the  static  protector  is  well 
explained  in  the  following,  quoted  from  an 
authority  on  this  subject:  '^The  principle 
on  which  the  static  protectors  on  mercury 
arc  rectifier  tubes  operate  is  the  same  as  that 
on  which  the  ground  wire  over  the  trans- 
mission line  protects;  i.e.,  in  the  interior  of  a 
perfectly  conducting  body  no  electrostatic 
field  can  exist,  and  thus  no  static  discharge 
or  disturbances.  In  the  rectifier,  during  the 
positive  half-wave,  the  anode  is  connected 
by  the  arc  stream  with  the  mercury  cathode, 
the  glass  walls,  etc.,  and  the  potential 
throughout  the  anode  space  is  thus  tmiform 
and  positive.  During  the  negative  half-wave 
the  current  cannot  pass;  the  anode  thus  is 
open-circuited,  strongly  negative,  but  the 
glass  walls,  residue  mercury  vapor,  drops  of 
condensed  mercury  vapor,  etc.,  are  left 
positive  from  the  preceding  half -wave.  Very 
strong  static  attraction  thus  exists  between 
the  anode  and  the  residual  mercury  vapor 
and  condensed  mercury  drops. 

*'Such  positive  mercury  vapor  or  mercury 
drops,  statically  attracted  by  the  negative 
anode,  fly  against  it,  are  instantly  evaporated 
by  the  red-hot  anode,  negatively  charged  by 
their  contacts,  arc  thereby  thrown  ofT,  and 
thus  form  a  beginning  of  a  vapor  blast  from 
the  anode,  that  is,  a  reverse  arc;  or  in  other 
words,  cause  the  rectifier  to  'strike  back', 
and  thereby  short-circuit  and  melt  the  tube. 
Therefore  the  anode  arms  of  the  rectifier 
tubes  are  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  rest,  so  as  to  kcc])  mercury  vapor  and 
especially  condensation  of  mercury  away 
from  them. 

*'The  static  protector,  connected  to  the 
anode  lead,  enclOvSes  the  anode  and  the  whole 
space  surrounding  it  by  a  metallic  conducting 
shell.  They  thus  are  in  the  interior  of  a  con- 
ducting body,  and  therefore  no  electrostatic 
field  can  exist  at  or  near  the  anode;  that  is, 
the  attraction  between  anode  and  mercury 
which  causes  sparking,  disappear. 


'*When  the  rectifier  tube  gets  older,  its 
vacuum  gets  poorer,  and  gases  are  produced, 
probably  largely  carbon  monoxide.  During 
a  period  of  rest,  these  gases  are  occluded  by 
the  graphite  anode.  At  the  time  of  starting 
the  rectifier  (by  putting  voltage  on  it),  and 
during  the  negative  half -wave,  the  static 
repulsion  between  the  occluded  gases  and  the 
graphite  anode  which  occludes  them,  drives 
out  the  gases  and  thereby  momentarily  forms 
a  gas  cushion  in  front  of  the  anode ;  and  during 
the  next,  or  positive,  half-wave,  the  mercury 
vapor  cannot  reach  the  anode  because  of  the 
gas  cushion.  The  circuit  then  opens  suddenly, 
and  more  or  less  severe  electrostatic  discharges 
occur,  which  endanger  the  life  of  the  tubes, 
until  ultimately  it  fails  to  start  altogether. 

"When  enclosed  by  the  static  protector, 
however,  no  static  repulsion  exists,  as  the 
anode  is  in  the  interior  of  a  conducting  shell, 
the  gas  cushion  thus  does  not  form,  and  the 
rectifier  starts  all  right;  while  the  gases 
occluded  by  the  anode  are  given  off  only 
gradually  by  its  rising  temperature,  and 
collect  in  the  condensing  chamber,  without 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  tube. 
When  the  rectifier  tube  gets  old,  static  pro- 
tectors are  necessary,  as  without  them  tubes 
cannot  be  operated  and  they  therefore  must 
be  used.*' 

While  there  may  be  **no  apparent  theoret- 
ical reason  why  static  protectors,  which  make 
an  inoperative  tube  operative,  should  not 
keep  a  tube  from  becoming  inoperative,  if 
used  from  the  beginning"  and  while  there 
may  be  no  apparent  reason  *'why  they  should 
not  be  used  from  the  start,  and  tend  to  keep 
the  tube  from  beginning  to  fail,  instead  of 
waiting  until  it  has  api)arently  failed  and  then 
resuscitating  it;"  yet  it  has  been  the  general 
experience  of  all  oi)crat()rs  that  if  protectors 
are  used  on  new  tubes  the  percentage  of 
immediate  failures  is  much  larger  than  if 
new  tubes  are  placed  in  service  without  them. 
Thus  we  find  oi)erators  using  the  static  pro- 
tectors only  when  tubes  will  not  operate 
without  them. 

The  Static  Discharger 

The  second  protective  device  designed  to 
improve  the  service  was  the  static  discharger. 
The  general  tendency  of  all  alternating 
current  apparatus  to  be  afi'ected  by  surges 
on  connected  lines  is  well  known;  but  the 
ultimate  point  in  electrostatic  voltage  thus 
reached  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  determine. 
As  the  effects  on  the  insulation  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  sometimes  disastrous,  it  was  early 
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detcTniint'd  that  the  scries  rectifier  (julin» 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  incident 
to  rectifying  an  alternating  current  as  in 
this  apparatus,  should  be  protected  by 
some  device  which  would,  If  not  limit  the 
amount  of  surge,  at  least  cause  this  static 
to  be  discharged  and  dissipated  into  the 
atmosphere  at  a  predetermined  point,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  pilinj^  up  to  the 
point  of  breaking  through  the  insulation  to 
^ground. 

The  general  eflfect  of  the  application  of  the 
itic  discharger  has  been  apparently  to 
increase  the  life  of  the  tubes.  All  operators 
therefore,  are  very  careful  to  see  that  these 
static  dischargers  are  in  good  condition  at  all 
times;  that  they  are  clean,  properh^  adjusted, 
and  have  no  loose  connections,  cracks,  or 
ridges  in  the  resistance  sticks. 
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Fit-  3.     Accenoricf 


B,  bell 
F.ruM 
R«  rel«y 

S,  iwitch 
P.  pane) 
X,  exciter  traiuformcr 

Y«  spiral  tprttiff 
O.S.,  oil  switch 
Q.P..  ope-ration  tndtcator 


I-T..  Ughttng  tranaformer 
T,T.,  lube  tank 
S.T..  solenoid  trip 
S.H.,  switch  h«ndlc 
S.M..  fthnker  magnet 
RX.,  red  lamp 
P.L,.  pilot  lAmp 
T-S.,  time  twitch 


Various  Automatic  Safety  Indicators 

The  pilot  lamp  has  been*  supplicti  on  all 
outfits  that  are  equipped  with  oil-immersed 
tubes  and  is  so  arranjtjed  as  to  perform  two 
functions:    First,  if  the  tube  should  drop  out, 


the  pilot  lamp  wmild  also  go  out;  second,  if, 
due  to  some  peculiar  tube  phenomena,  the  line 
current,  which  normally  passes  out  through 
the  cathode  or  center  bottom  terminal  of  the 


Fig.  4.     Underload  Series  Relay  and 
Opcratioa  Indicator 

tube,  should  pass  out  through  one  of  the 
starting  anodes  and  thence  through  the  excit- 
ing transformer,  the  pilot  lamp  would  go  out. 
In  either  case  the  operator  would  notice  that 
the  pilot  lamp  had  gone  out  and  that  the 
outfit  needed  attention.  The  action  of  the 
pilot  lamp  is  noiseless,  and  if  the  operator 
were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  the  rectifier 
switchboard  the  going  out  of  the  pilot  lamp 
might  easily  escape  his  attention-  To  avoid 
this  possibility,  many  operators  have  installed 
operation  indicators,  shown  in  Fig.  4  and 
connected  as  showTi  in  Fig.  3^  having  a  bell 
and  red  lamp  connected  thereto,  to  notify 
the  operator  in  the  event  of  the  rectifier 
needing  attention.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  operation  indicator  with  the 
bell  have  well  repaid  the  additional  expendi- 
ture. 

There  are  still  other  cases  where  the  oper 
a  tor  has  even  less  lime  to  devote  to  the 
rectifier  outfit,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
pro\nde  additional  protective  devices  to  insure 
increased  reliability.  To  meet  such  a  demand, 
the  automatic  relay  and  the  tube-shaking 
magnet  (the  latter  shown  in  Fig,  5)  have 
been  developed.  These  are  connected  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3  and  operators  report  very 
good  results. 

While  the  automatic  relay  and  shaking 
magnet  will  operate  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  assist,  when  necessary,  in  keeping 
the  outfit  operating,  yet,  in  the  event  of  the 
absolute  failure  of  a  tube,  the  operator  must 
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of  necessity  install  another  tube.  To  notify 
the  operator  of  this  necessity,  the  bell  and 
red  lamp  may  be  installed  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  Operators  who  have  used  these  signals 
report  very  satisfactory  results. 

There  arc  of  course  isolated  cases  where 


Pig.  5. 


Tube  Tank  Equipped  with 
Shaking  Magnet 


outfits  are  operated  without  an  attendant, 
except  at  starting  and  shutting  down.  Few 
of  these,  however,  have  taken  advantage  of 
auxiliary  devices  to  the  extent  practiced  by 
two  operators  I  know,  who  have  also  installed 
a  time  switch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  to 
automatically  shut  down  the  outfit  at 
a  predetermined  time.  Two  such 
operators  have  installed  the  bell  in  their 
sleeping  room,  in  one  case  several  blocks 
from  the  substation,  thereby  materially 
assisting  them  in  giving  the  outfit 
prompt  attention  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Other  General  Rules  Which  Should  Be 
Observed 

The  rectifier  lube,  being  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion   of     the    series    rectifier    system, 
dCvServes  to  receive  and  docs  receive  the 
closest  care  and  attention  from  operators ; 
as  is  well  illustrated   by  the  series  of 
questions    and    answers    given    above. 
There   are   therefore    a    number    of    points 
which,   as   a   general   rule,  are   observed  by 
operators.    Among   them    the   following   are 
of  chief  interest : 

As  soon  as  a  new  consignment  of  tubes  is 
received    the}'   are   examined,   i)rcpar?d    for 


service,  placed  in  a  location  convenient  for 
immediate  use,  and  a  detailed  report  is  made 
of  this  examination  and  test.  Thus  the  oper- 
ator knows  the  exact  number  of  tubes  which 
he  has  on  hand,  available  for  service. 

The  placing  of  the  tube  in  the  tube-carrier, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  given  especial  atten- 
tion. The  flexible  anode  leads  are  arched 
up  well  away  from  the  glass,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  free  movement  of  the  tubes. 
The  same  care  is  exercised  in  installing  the 
static  protectors;  care  being  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  glass  bushings  are  in  their  proper 
places  between  the  protectors  and  the  tubes. 

The  general  practice  of  all  central  stations 
is  to  keep  accurate  record  of  the  performance 
of  all  electrical  machinery;  and  thus  we  find 
the  station  operator  keeping  accurate  record 
of  the  series  rectifier  tubes.  The  temperature 
of  the  oil  in  the  tube  tank  is  taken  at  regular 
intervals,  in  order  that  any  sudden  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  water  supply,  such 
as  abnormally  high  temperature  or  absolute 
failure,  may  be  immediately  determined. 
The  room  temperature  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  supply  are,  in  many  cases,  made 
a  matter  of  record  for  comparison  or  checking, 
or  for  general  information,  and  have  been 
found  to  be  very  valuable  for  reference 
purposes.  The  duration  of  the  operating 
periods  is  also  made  a  point  of  record;  so 
that  all  interested  parties  may  know  the 
exact  number  of  hours  of  service  obtained 
from  each  individual  tube. 

It    is    generally    conceded    that    the    best 


Fig.  6.     Tube  Racks 

operating  results  may  bo  obtained  from  the 
tubes  when  the  lem])erature  of  the  oil  in 
the  tube  tanks  is  maintained  from  SO  deg.  to 
So  deg.  Fahr.  Locations  have,  however, 
been  encountered  where  the  temperature  of 
the  circulating  water  is,  during  certain  periods 
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of  the  year,  so  high  that  from  90  dt*g.  to 
92  deg.  Fahr*  oil  temperature  is  about  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained.  To  meet  this 
contingency  an  oil -circulating  device,  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  has  been  installed.  Operators 
of  these  devices  have  determined  that  the 
oil  temperature  may  be  lowered  from  6  to 
S  deg.  by  their  use,  and  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  operation  of  the  tube  has  resulted* 
Many  operators  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  tubes.  They  examine 
them  from  time  to  time»  clean  them  and  dry 
off  the  merctiry  frorn  inside  the  tube.  In 
cleaning  the  tubes  Bon  A  mi  is  most  frequently 
used,  as  this  apparently  gives  the  best 
results  in  washing  off  the  brownish  deposit 
precipitated  from  the  oil.  When  cleaning 
the  tubes  operators  are  careful  not  to  allow 
the  mercury  to  get  out  of  the  cathode  cham- 
ber; realizing  that  should  any  mercury  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
anodes,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  tube 
to  be  operated  on  short-circuit  for  a  period 
of  time  (generally  about  one  hour)  to  vaporize 
that  mercury,  and  prevent  the  tube  breaking 
down  on  being  placed  in  service.  To  dry 
off  the  mercury  from  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
the  tube  is  generally  placed  in  a  small  box 


in  an  open-front  box,  placing  the  open  front 
against  the  boiler  wall,  and  have  obtained 
very  good  results  after  leaving  the  tube  in 
this  location  over  night.    Increased  reliability 


Pic  8. 


Rack  and  Drip  Pan  for 
Handlini  Tubes 


and    improved    operation    have    invariably 
resulted  from  cleaning  tubes. 

The  Effect  of  Load  on  Life 

Outside  the  mechanical  details  of  manu- 
facture of  the  tube  and  certain  peculiar  tube 


Fig.  7. 


Oil  Circulating  Device  for 
Series  Tube  Tank 


Fig,  9. 


Bracket  for  Holdint  Tubet  WhiU 
in  Storage 


to  which  external  heat  may  be  applied  for 
a  few  hours,  raising  the  temperature  to 
approximately  250  deg.  Fahr.  In  steam 
plants  several  operators  have  placed  the  tube 


phenomena,  the  two  most  important  condi- 
tions   affecting    the    average    life    of    seric 
rectifier  tubes  are  the  temperature  at  whicli 
they  are  operated,  and  the  load  operated  on 
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them.  Assuming  that  tubes  arc  operated  at 
the  universally  conceded  best  operating  oil 
temi^crature  of  85  deg.  Fahr.,  the  load 
becomes  the  main  consideration.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  luminous  arc  lamp  load 
which  can  be  operated  successfully  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  on  a  single  4-ampcre 
series  rectifier  tube  is,  apj^roximatcly,  50 
lamps.  Beyond  this  point  the  average  tube 
life  drops  very  rapidly.  Inversely  as  the 
number  of  lamps  operated  from  a  single  tube 
is  reduced,  the  average  life  is  increased  very 


obtained  have  been  very  gratifying.  The 
increased  tube  life,  resulting  in  a  saving  in 
the  yearly  cost  of  tubes,  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  installation  of  the  extra  tube. 
The  drip  pan,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  for  hand- 
ling the  tube  to  and  from  the  tube  tanks, 
has  met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  all 
operators  who  are  using  them.  This  makes 
a  very  convenient  method  of  handling  the 
tubes.  It  is  neat  in  appearance,  substantial 
in  construction,  and  not  any  larger  than  is' 
absolutely  necessary.    A  number  of  different 
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Fig.  10.     Tube  Closet 

Not  drawn  to  scale.     All  are  inside  dimensions,  except 
view  showing  door 


R,  roof  to  keep  oil  from  dripping  on 

lower  shelves 
S,  shelf  for  papers 
T,  tube 

L.S.,  lower  shelves 
B,  tube  supporting  bracket 


D.P.,  drip  pan 

T.C.,  tube  carrier  in  drip-pan 
P.p.,  floor  pan  to  catch  oil  drippings 
S.S.,  supporting  strips,  1  in.  by  i  in. 
iron 


rapidly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  life  of  the  tube  becomes  a  limiting 
feature  in  connection  with  the  installation  of 
a  series  rectifier  system,  all  central  stations 
have  been  very  desirous  of  seeing  this  average 
tube  life  increased.  In  many  cases  they  have 
reduced  the  number  of  lamps  on  the  circuits 
to  accom])lish  this  end. 

To  meet  this  condition,  that  is,  the  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  increased  average  tube  life 
and  yet  permit  of  maintaining  50  lamps  on 
the  circuit,  a  number  of  stations  have  in- 
stalled 5()-light  outfits  operating  two  tubes  in 
series  instead  of  only  one  tube.    The  results 


designs  of  tube  closet  have  been  developed 
by  station  operators  for  the  storage  of  series 
tubes  and  accessories.  The  tube  bracket, 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  is  being  used  by  many 
operators  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

A  tube  closet,  similar  in  design  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  many  station  operators  and  apparently 
does  not  detract  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  station.  This  is  equipped  with  tube 
brackets  and  is  arranged  to  accommodate  the 
drip  pan.  It  is  also  provided  with  shelves 
for  holding  the  extra  pilot  lamps,  fuses, 
static  protectors,  record  sheet,  etc. 
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CONSTANT  CURRENT  TRANSFORMERS 

By  Howell  H.  Reeves 
Arc  Lamp  Supply  Department,  Schenectady 

This  i)aper  outlines  some  of  the  methods  used  in  scries  alternating  current  lighting  systems  for 
maintaining  constant  current  from  a  constant  potential  supply,  the  most  efficient  being  the  series 
reactance,  which  varies  the  load  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mamtain  constant  current.  This  variable 
reactance  in  the  constant  current  transformer  is  obtained  by  two  or  more  coils,  movable  with  respect 
to  each  other.     The  principle  of  its  operation  is  then  discussed  in  detail. — Editor. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
the  position  of  the  constant  current  trans- 
former in  the  practical  problem  of  street 
lighting  and  show  some  of  its  characteristics. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  some  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  various  lighting 
S3rstems  in  use. 

When  electrical  energy  is  transmitted  over 
long  distances  or  when  large  areas  are  supplied 
.irom  a  single  advantageotisly  located  power 
plant,  we  must  for  tiie  saJce  of  economy 
generate  and  transmit  alternating  current. 
Alternating  current  multiple  lamps  may  be 
operated  through  suitable  constant  potential 
transformers  from  the  current  supplied  by 
such  a  power  plant.  However,  if  direct 
ctirrent  multiple  lamps  are  used  rotary 
converters  or  motor-generator  sets  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  low  voltage 
direct  current.  The  multiple  lamp  is  not 
of  much  importance  in  street  lighting, 
because  of  the  increased  line  material  neces- 
sary and  its  low  efficiency.  The  latter  is  due 
to  the  volt-ampere  characteristic  of  the  arc 

where  eo,  k,  and  h  are  constants  of  the 
terminal  material,  i  the  current,  /  the  arc 
length,  and  e  the  arc  voltage.  From  this 
it  follows  that  an  arc  cannot  be  operated 
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directly  on  constant  voltage  supply  but  must 
have  a  steadying  device  inserted  in  series, 
that  is,  a  device  in  which  the  voltage  drop 
increases  with  the  current,  so  that  the  total 
voltage  consumed  by  the  arc  and  the  steadying 


device  increases  with  increase  of  current,  thus 
limiting  the  pulsations  of  current.  This 
stead3ring  resistance  in  direct  current  arcs 
or  reactance  in  alternating  arcs  consumes 
power. 


Fig.  2 

Arc  lamps  for  use  on  constant  current 
circuits,  that  is,  circuits  in  which  the  current 
is  kept  constant  by  the  source  of  power  supply, 
such  as  the  constant  current  transformer  or 
arc  machine,  require  no  steadying  resistance 
or  reactance.  Direct  current  series  lamps 
necessitate  a  constant  current  transformer  in 
connection  wdth  a  rectifying  equipment. 
Alternating  current  scries  lamps  may  be 
operated  on  circuits  where  the  current  is 
maintained  at  a  given  value  by  any  of  the 
various  devices  for  transforming  the  constant 
potential  supply  to  constant  current.  This 
transformation  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  inductive  reactances  or  combinations  of 
inductive  and  condcnsive  reactances;  e.g. 

(1)  An  approximately  constant  current 
can  be  maintained  by  a  constant  inductive 
reactance  inserted  in  series  with  an  alternating 
current,  noninductive  circuit,  so  long  as  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  is  small  compared 
with  the  series  reactance.  The  current, 
however,  is  maintained  constant  only  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  power-factor.  Allowing  a 
current  variation  of  five  per  cent,  from  no 
load  to  full  load  and  assuming  a  four  per 
cent,  loss  in  the  coU,  the  power-factor  is 
only  thirty  per  cent,  and  a  coil  of  three  and 
forty-five  hundredths  (3.45)  kv-a.  rating  is 
required  for  every  Idlowatt  of  constant  current 
load.    As  seen  from  the   low  power-factor 
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the   impressed    voltage   must   be   extremely 
high  compared  with  the  load  voltage. 

(2)  A  constant  condensive  and  an  equal 
constant   inductive   reactance   connected   in 


Fig.  3 

series  across  a  constant  potential  supply- 
will  maintain  constant  current  in  any  circuit 
connected  to  the  common  point  between  the 
reactances.  The  other  end  of  this  circuit 
may  be  connected  to  either  of  the  constant 
potential  lines,  in  one  case  shunting  the 
condensive  reactance  (Fig.  1)  and  causing 
the  main  current  to  lead,  and  in  the  other, 
shunting  the  inductive  reactance  (Fig.  2) 
and  causing  the  main  current  to  lag;  or  it 
may  be  connected  to  any  point  of  a  com- 
pensator bridging  the  constant  potential 
circuit  (Fig.  3).  The  power-factor  in  this 
case  is  about  seventy-four  per  cent,  and  3 
kv-a.  capacity  in  reactance  is  required  for 
every  kilowatt  of  constant  current  power. 

(3)  The  "T-conncction''  or  ''resonating 
circuit,''  consisting  of  two  equal  inductive 
reactances  connected  in  scries  in  the  constant 
potential  circuit  with  a  condensive  reactance 
equal  to  the  two  inductive  reactances  con- 
nected from  the  middle  point  of  these  across 
the  constant  potential  circuit,  gives  constant 
current  in  a  circuit  shunting  the  condensive 


required  for  every  kilowatt  of  constant 
current  power,  although  the  power-factor 
is  good. 

(4)  The  ''monocyclic  square,*'  consisting 
of  two  inductive  and  two  condensive  react- 
ances connected  in  series-multiple  across  the 
constant  potential  circuit,  the  two  similar 
reactances  being  opposite  each  other,  gives 
constant  current  in  any  circuit  connected  to 
the  diagonal  of  the  square  opposite  the 
points  of  connection  to  the  constant  potential 
circuit. 

The  monocyclic  square  (Fig.  5)  requires 
2  kv-a.  in  reactance  for  every  kilowatt  of 
constant  current  power,  the  full  load  effi- 
ciency being  94.3  per  cent,  and  the  power- 
factor  100  per  cent,  for  non-inductive  loads. 

One  great  disadvantage  of  all  of  the  above 
systems  is  their  lack  of  flexibility,  the  maxi- 
mum voltage  on  the  constant  current  circuit 
being  fixed  by  that  of  the  constant  potential 
supply.  The  prohibitive  feature,  however, 
in  the  last  three,  at  least,  is  the  high  cost  of 
the  condensive  reactance  and  its  great  weight. 

The  most  efficient  *method  of  producing 
constant  current  from  constant  potential 
supply  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
a  sufficient  value  of  power-factor  and  allow- 
ing flexibility  in  secondary  voltage  is.  by 
means  of  a  series  reactance  which  changes  with 
the  load  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the 
current  constant. 

This  variable  reactance  is  obtained  in  the 
constant  current  transformer  by  means  of 
two  or  more  coils,  movable  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

In  constant  current  transformers  for  series 
incandescent  street  lighting,  the  primary 
coil  is  stationary  while  the  secondary  is^ 
suspended  from  a  rocker  arm,  to  the  other 
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Fig.  4 


reactance  and  one  of  the  inductive  reactances.' 
(Fig.  4.) 

With    the    "T-connection"    (Fig.    4),    a 
reactance    of    4    kv-a.    rated    capacity    is 


Fig.  5 


end  of  which  weights  are  attached.  These 
weights  together  with  the  magnetic  repulsion 
between  the  coils  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  secondar}'  coil.     At  full  load  the  coils 
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should  be  from  one  to  two  inches  apart, 
and  as  the  load  falls  off  the  tendency  for 
the  current  to  rise  due  to  the  decreased 
resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  off- 
set by  the  separation  of  the  coils.  The 
separation  of  the  coils  is  caused  by  the 
greater  reptdsion  of  the  increased  magnetic 
flux,  due  to  the  momentarily  increased 
ciu-rent  in  the  secondary  coil.  With 
the  coils  farther  apart  more  of  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  force  from  the  primary 
coil  go  out  between  primary  and  secondary 
as  leakage  flux,  and  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
secondary  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  the  secondary  load,  thus  maintaining 
the  current  at  a  constant  value.  The  series 
inductive  reactance,  which  varies  with  the 
load,  is  independent  of  frequency,  impressed 
voltage  and  character  of  load. 

Constant  current  transformers  for  incan- 
descent circuits  are  designed  so  that  the 
coils  will  separate  sufficiently  to  maintain 
constant  current  even  when  all  of  the  lamps 
are  out  of  the  circuit;  in  other  words,  they 
regulate  from  full  load  to  no  load.  The  arc 
transformers  also  regulate  from  full  load 
to  zero.  The  center  of  curvature  of  the 
weight  sector  arm  is  adjustable,  as  is  also 
the  amount  of  balancing  weight,  thus  allow- 
ing the  transformer  to  be  adjusted  for  opera- 
tion at  any  current  within  73^2  P^r  cent,  of 
the  normal  rated  value.  They  may  be 
operated  on  any  primary  voltage  within  5 


while  those  for  incandescent  circuits  are  made 
in  3,  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  25  kw.  capacities. 

By  means  of  suitable  connections  from  the 
secondary  the  total  number  of  lamps  may 
be  operated  cither  in  a  single  circuit,  or  if 
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Fig.  7.     Increase  in  Voltage  Across  Lamp  with  Decrease  in  Number 
of  Lamps;   100  Lamp  Transformers 


per  cent,  of  the  normal  rated  value,  and  will 
regulate  within  1/10  ampere  either  side 
of  normal.  Arc  transformers  are  designed 
in  6,  12,  25,  35,  50,  75,  and  100  light  sizes, 


Fig.  8 
e,  Voltage  Wave;  i,  Current  Wave 

desired  in  two  multi -circuits,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  well-known  method  employed 
on  the  Brush  series  dynamos  of  large  cai)aci- 
ties.  Owing  to  the  high  secondary  voltage 
of  constant  current  transformers  commonly 
employed  for  street  lighting  the  15  kw. 
transformer  is  the  largest  size  recommended 
for  single  circuit  secondary.  By  adjusting 
the  cam-shaped  segment  from  which  the 
counterbalancing  weights  are  suspended, 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  arc  transformer 
so  that  the  current  w^ll  increase  or  decrease 
as  the  number  of  lamps  is  varied  between 
1/3  load  and  full  load.  The  curves  in  Fig.  6 
show  the  range  of  regulation  that  can  be 
obtained  by  varying  the  adjustment  of  the 
cam  supporting  the  regulating  weights. 

The  early  tests  showed  that  when  the 
transformers  were  adjusted  for  constant 
current  over  a  wide  range  of  load 
the  arc  lengths  of  the  lamps 
varied,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  lamps  in  the  circuit. 
The  voltage  across  the  terminals 
of  the  individual  lamps  was 
approximately  10  volts  higher 
at  3-4  load  than  at  full  load, 
although  the  current  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  results 
of  a  test  on  a  100  light  trans- 
former made  to  show  this  effect 
is  given  in  Fig.  7. 

It  has  been  found  that  by 
varying  the  adjustment  of 
the  transformer,  constant  vol- 
tage or  constant  wattage  can 
be  maintained  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  individual  lamps 
for  various  loads.  The  cur- 
rent, however,  will  vary, 
increasing  as  the  load  increases.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alternating  arc 
can  not  be  represented  by  a  constant  effective 
resistance,   but   has   an   effective   resistance 
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varying  periodically  with  the  current  strength 
and  with  a  double  frequency.  The  apparent 
resistance  of  the  arc  is  very  high  at  small 
currents,  low  at  large  currents,  and  varies 
almost   inversely   at  a  rate   proportional   to 


Fig,  9.     Upper  Curve,  Current;  Lower  Curve,  Voltage 


Fig,  10.      Upper  Curve,  Current;  Lower  Curve^  Voltage 

the  current  strength.  In  consequence  thereof, 
if  the  current  passing  through  an  arc  lamp 
follows  in  value  a  sine  wave,  the  potential 
difference  cannot  be  a  sine  wave,  but  is  less 
near  large  values  of  current  and  greater  near 
small  values  of  current,  that  is,  becomes 
double  peaked;  and  if  a  sine  wave  of  potential 
difference  is  impressed  upon  the  arc,  the 
current  cannot  be  a  sine  wave,  but  is  less  near 
small  values  and  greater  near  larger  values  of 
potential  difference,  that  is,  becomes  single 
peaked.  Fig.  8  shows  the  theoretical  shape 
that  the  current  wave  in  the  arc  would 
assume  if  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  w^re  to  be 
impressed  on  the  arc.  Fig,  9  is  an  oscillogram 
sho\\n ng  the  voltage  and  current  for  two  solid 
hard  carbons,  -j^  in.  in  diameter,  where  the 
arc  length  is  1.255  cm,  and  the  current  3 
amperes.  Fig,  10  is  an  oscillogram  showing 
the  voltage  and  current  for  two  solid  soft 
electra  carbons,  14  in.  in  diameter,  where 
the  arc  length  is  1,36  cm,,  the  current  *4 
amperes,  and  the  arc  voltage  1  VA  volts. 

In  a  constant  current  transformer  with 
primary  and  secondary  coils  close  together, 
the  interna!  self  induction  is  relatively  small 
at  full  load,  andf  the  secondary  e,m.f,  wave 
is  almost  the  same  as  the  primary;  that  is, 
assuming  a  sine  wave  of  impressed  e.m.f., 


the  secondary  potential  difference  is  sinusoi- 
dal, and  thus  the  secondary  current  is  peaked. 
At  light  load,  how^ever,  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are  widely  separated  and  the 
internal  self  induction  of  the  transformer  is 
very  high.  Thus  through  the 
effect  of  self  induction  in 
suppressing  the  higher  har- 
monics, the  secondary  cur- 
rent is  maintained  closely 
resembling  sine  shape,  and 
in*  this  case  the  secondary 
potential  difference  becomes 
double  f leaked. 

The  iron  armature  in  the 
series  magnets  of  the  arc 
lamps  is  worked  at  a  high  fltix 
density,  consequently,  the 
saturation  of  the  iron  is 
approached  at  high  values  of 
current.  As  these  are  higher 
in  the  peaked  than  in  the  sine 
wave,  the  former  do  not  cause 
proportional  increase  of  flux 
in  the  core.  Hence  for  the 
same  effective  value,  the  cur- 
rent of  peaked  wa\^e  form 
will  cause  the  series  magnet 
to  give  a  smaller  pull  than 
it  would  if  the  current  wxre  a  sine  wave. 

As  the  load  becomes  lighter  and  the  current 
approaches  a  sine  wave,  as  already  stated, 
the  pull  of  the  series  magnets  increases 
and  the  electrodes  are  drawm  farther  apart, 
causing  the  arc  voltage  to  rise.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  secondary  current  has 
remained  the  same,  the  w^atts  per  lamp  would 
be  greater  on  light  load  then  on  fiill  load. 
In  order  to  keep  the  w^attage  per  lamp 
constant  with  changes  of  load  the  transformer 
is  adjusted  so  that  the  secondary  current 
wnll  automatically  fall  as  the  load  is  decreased. 
On  incandescent  circuits  the  resistance  is 
constant  and  consequently  the  transformer 
can  be  adjusted  for  constant  current. 

Two  important  advantages  of  the  constant 
current  transformer  over  the  ordinary  variable 
series  reactance  (constant  cturent  regulator) 
are  that  the  former  transforms  the  supply 
voltage  to  the  desired  secondary  load  voltage 
(either  up  or  down)  and  also  insulates  the 
lighting  circuit  from  the  generating  system. 
This  separation  of  the  lighting  circuit  from 
the  distributing  and  generating  system  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  safety,  and  when 
regulators  are  used  can  only  be  assured  by 
employing  in  addition  thereto  constant 
potential  or  insulating   transformers.     As  the 
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constant  current  transformer  is  used  with 
alternating  current  series  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps,  and  in  the  case  of  direct  current  lamps 
in  connection  with  a  rectifier,  its  importance 
in  street  lighting  systems  is  at  once  noted* 
1 1  does  not  lend  itself  quite  so  readily  to  theo- 


retical investigation  and  discussion  as  the 
constant  potential  transformer  or  some  of 
the  rotary  machines,  but  in  the  every  day 
service  of  the  public  it  fills  a  place  and  per- 
forms a  task  that  may  well  be  coveted  by 
much  larger  or  more  complicated  mechanisms. 


MATCHING  COLORS  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 

By  R.  B,  Hussey 

Illuminating  Engineer,  Arc  Lamp  Department,  Lvnn 


This  article  describes  an  artificial  illuminating 
values  from  a  clear  north  sky.  This  consists  of  an 
glasses  for  reducing  the  amount  of  red,  orange  and  v 

Until  quite  recently  the  only  requisite  of 
an  artificial  illuminant  to  receive  considera- 
tion was  the  quantity  of  light*  Other  points 
were  unthought  of,  and  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  getting  as  much  light  as  possible 
for  a  given  amount  of  energy.  In  keeping 
with  the  rapid  progress  in  other  lines  of 
engineering  development,  the  demands  made 
within  the  last  few  years  on  the  lighting 
industry  have  multiplied  many  times.  Now 
not  only  the  quantity  of  light  is  considered, 
but  its  steadiness,  distribution,  color,  etc., 
are  equally  matters  of  great  importance.  As 
the  human  eye  by  nature  is  best  adapted  in 
general  to  natural  light,  or  daylight,  the 
ultimate  goal  in  the  matter  of  color  is,  and 
always  mil  be,  daylight.  Although  this  nat- 
ural standard  is  constantly  varying  through 
quite  wide  limits  both  in  intensity  and  color, 
it  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  and  to  which 
we  constantly  refer  in  discussing  and  com- 
paring all  forms  of  artificial  light.  A  light  is 
said  to  be  white  if  it  seems  to  approximate 
some  form  of  daylight. 

In  common  practice  the  enclosed  carbon  arc 
lamp  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  daylight 
lamp,  and  has  been  usually  employed  in  all 
cases  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
distinguish  or  work  ^Hth  colors  when  day- 
light has  not  been  available.  Its  general 
color  effect  is  good,  and  much  nearer  to 
daylight  than  any  lamp  of  the  incandescent 
class;  and  where  properly  handled,  using 
sufficiently  high  intensity,  the  results  obtained 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  In  cases 
where  this  was  not  sufficiently  accurate,  it 
nevertheless  represented  the  best  available 
artificial  light  source,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  but  wait  for  suitable  daylight. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  an  accurate  daylight- 
givnng  illuminant,  by  the  use  of  which  colored 
goods  of  any  hue  would  not  be  appreciably 


outfit    which    reproduces    almost    exactly    the    light 
intensified  arc  lamp  with  a  combination  of  diffusing 
iolet  rays, — Editor, 

distorted  from  their  daylight  values,  and 
under  which  colors  might  be  matched  with 
results  identical  with  those  which  would  be 
obtained  under  the  best  daylight.  Inasmuch 
as  the  whole  range  of  color  must  be  considered, 
such  an  illuminant  must  be  correct,  or,  in 
other  words,  equivalent  to  daylight  through- 
out the  entire  range.  Such  a  lamp  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  high  efficiency,  nor  is  this 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  the  lamp  is  not 
needed  for  the  lighting  of  large  areas.  Its 
greatest  value  at  present  is  apparently  to 
provide  a  suitable  illumination,  both  as  to 
intensity  and  quality,  over  a  comparatively 
small  area,  where  the  finest  and  most  accurate 
color  work  can  be  done.  Such  a  lamp  has 
an  advantage  over  daylight,  in  that  its  color 
and  intensity  remain  constant,  while  daylight 
constantly  varies  with  the  weather  and  lime 
of  day,  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  frequently 
making  a  very  great  difference  in  the  apparent 
color  value. 

With  this  growing  demand  in  mind,  much 
work  has  been  done  recently  in  an  endeavor 
to  produce  lamps  that  mil  give  the  desired 
light  effect.  One  of  these  devices,  using  a 
standard  enclosed  arc  lamp,  has  recently  been 
devclopc^d.  The  so-called  intensified  arc 
lamp  was  selected  as  a  unit  with  which  to 
work,  since  its  light  is  steady,  well  dis- 
tributed for  the  particular  ptirpose,  and  of 
sufficient  intensity,  A  careful  examination 
of  the  spectrum  of  tliis  lamp  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  red  and  orange  are  somewhat 
in  excess^  while  the  well  known  ** carbon 
lines*'  in  the  \^olet  considerably  accentuate 
that  portion  of  the  spectrum.  In  other 
words,  to  bring  this  light  to  our  standard- 
daylight,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  red,  orange  and  \4olet,  without  greatly 
weakening  the  color  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum.  No  single  color  of  glass  has  been 
obtained  with  the  correct  selective  absorption 
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to  produce  this  desired  result;  but  after 
considerable  experimenting,  a  combination  of 
several  colors  of  glass  was  obtained  that 
would  give  a  light  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
value   as   that  from  an   almost   clear  north 


^MNK ; 


Fig.  1 

sky;  and,  since  this  is  what  is  commonly 
used  for  color  work  of  the  highest  accuracy, 
this  combination  is  used. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  light  from  the  arc 
to  pass  through  the  different  colors  succes- 
sively, which  would  necessarily  result  in  a 
large  amount  of  absorption,  the  different 
colors  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  strips  or 
small  pieces,  and  diffusing  glass  used  to  mix 
the  light  (see  Fig.  1).  As  can  be  readily 
seen,  if  the  proportions  of  the  different  colors 
or  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pieces  are  varied, 
almost  any  desired  modification  of  color 
within  certain  limits  can  be  obtained  to 
answer  particular  requirements.  The  pieces 
of  colored  glass  may  be  cut  small  and  placed 
between  two  layers  of  clear  diffusing  glass, 
and  the  light  will  properly  mix.  If  the 
pieces  are  made  larger,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  one  of  the  diffusing  glasses  from  the 
other  by  a  distance  of  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  order 
to  get  good  diffusion. 

This  arrangement  of  colored  glasses,  form- 
ing the  color  screen,  is  made  up  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  about  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
placed  in  the  large  end  of  a  conical  hood 
which  is  attached  to  the  casing  of  the  lamp. 
This  hood  surrounds  the  inner  globe  and  is 
given  a  reflecting  surface,  so  that  the  light 
from  the  arc  is  transmitted  and  reflected 
down  through  the  color  screen,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  direct  rays  are  kept  from  the 
eyes  of  the  user.  (Fig.  2  shows  the  general 
appearance  of  lamp  and  hood.)  With  an 
outfit  such  as  has  been  described  the  worker 
in  colors  or  colored  goods  can  continue  his 
work  all  day  and  all  the  evening  if  necessary 


during  rush  seasons,  with  the  assurance  that 
his  lamp  is  accurate  and  constant,  and  that 
what  is  done  with  it  will  be  the  same  as  if 
done  under  the  best  of  daylight. 

The  practical  uses  of  such  a  lamp  are  many. 
In  the  winter  time  every  dyehouse  or  color- 
printing  establishment  can  match  or  select 
colors  for  only  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  then  only  on  pleasant  days. 
A  long  spell  of  cloudy  weather  in  a  busy 
season  becomes  a  serious  matter  in  such 
lines  of  industry.  With  two  or  three  of  these 
lamps  at  hand  the  work  can  be  continued 
regardless  of  the  weather  and  with  exactly 
the  same  results  from  day  to  day.  Many 
other  applications  might  be  mentioned,  such 
for  instance  as  the  tobacco  industry,  where 
a  very  close  selection  of  tobacco  by  color 
is  required,  and  for  which  ordinary  illumi- 
nants  having  a  predominance  of  yellow  and 
red  are  valueless.  At  ribbon  counters,  silk 
goods  counters,  and  other  places  in  depart- 
ment stores,  it  is  found  that  the  close  match- 
ing of  goods  is  very  difficult  under  the  best 
of  ordinary  lighting  conditions,  and  frequently 
impossible  owing  to  insufficient  and  poor 
quality  of  light.    In  such  places  a  few  special 


Fig.  2.     Intensified  Arc  Lamp  Arranged  for  Matching   • 
Colors,  Showing  Screen  Lowered 

color  matching  outfits  should  be  installed  in 
convenient  locations,  where  prospective  cus- 
tomers can  at  any  time  take  goods  to  be 
matched  against  samples  with  the  assurance 
of  accurate  results. 
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60,000 

General  Electric 

Luminous  Arc  Lamps 

In  Successful  Operation 

30,000  in  these  120  representative 
cities 


These  typical  installations  are 
all  operated  from  General  Electric 
Mercury  Arc  Rectifiers. 

In  sev^enteen  other  cities  there 
are  over  5000  G-E  Luminous  Arc 
Lamps  operated  from  Brush  Arc 
Machines. 
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Readily  Inspected  From  the  Pit 

The  master  mechanic  who  favors  the  split  frame  type  of  motor 
should  note  that  G-E  Commutating  Pole  Motors  embody  the  advantages 
of  ready  inspection  to  a  remarkable  degree* 

The  car  is  run  over  a  pit.  The  loosening  of  two  bolts  lets  the  lower 
half  of  the  frame  swing  down.  The  armature  can  then  be  taken  out  by 
removing  the  armature  bearing  housings,  secured  to  the  top  magnet 
frame  by  through  bolts  having  nuts  on  the  under  side.  The  condition 
of  every  part  of  the  motor  is  revealed  with  only  a  few  minutes  w^ork. 

Commutating   Pole 


Motors 


From  the  siandpomt  of  convenience,  there  are  many  features  common  to  both  ipllt  and  box  frame  types 

of  G-E  Motors  ihit  deserve  attention: 
Rmiov«l  of  Ante  C«pi 


The  thf*r-poiot  Rear  c^ce  »u»- 
pcDtion  makes  ii  possible  to 
remove  atle  capi  ttid  b»rinf 
Iminflrs  without  dlBturbiog:  the 
gcif  case. 

Lead  a  oa  Bithcr  Side 

\Uimet   (raimt-'i  are  dhll«i  on 

each   itdc,   »o  that    lead*  can  be 

h^^u|{ht  out  through  rubber  buah- 

\n%i  at  the  mo*t  convenient  point. 

Commutator  Cover  Sim|>ly 

LcKsked 
The  coramutaior    cover  i>    se- 
curely locked  in  place  by  iimply 
prcatmg  a  link  on  the  frame  over 
a  flat  iieel  ipring  oti  the   cover. 
No   part  of  the  lockinf 
device  i»  above  the  motor. 


Ofwoioii  fof  Intpectioa 

Openinita  in  the  mag^ 
net  frame,  protected  by 
oovert.  allow  of  rasy  in. 
fpection  of  the  interior  of 
the  motor  for  air  i^ap,  etc. 


Bniah*  Holder  Connecliona 

Note  the  manner  in  which  the 
brujih-holdcr  cable  leadi  arc 
connected  m  the  •uppori*.  The 
bruah-holdfri  can  be  removed 
«ritbout  in  skny  waf  diiturbinf 
the  connectioni. 

AtMRibly  of  Field  Coil* 
The  Imooth.   unbroken   tyr* 
(ace  on    irhieh    th<*   field   coitt 
r«t  make*  it  r       '  '  .  'h- 

venjcntly  «**'  ,  lu 

iJie   frame    wr  .    ^t 

injory  to  the  cij,i  = 

Reokoval  of  Armalure 
Stiilt 

The  conrirtiction 
of  the  armature 
permita  removal  or 
replacement  of  the 
aha  ft  «rithout  dia- 
ttirbing  wjndinrt 
or  connection*  to 
commutator. 
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Make  Your 
Battery  Charge 
Carry  You  Farther 

Most  men  think  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  get  a  good  battery  to  have 
a  satisfactory  electric  vehicle.    This 
IS  a  fallacy,  as  no  matter  how  much 
battery  charge  one  has»  a  wasteful  use 
of  current  (an  inefficient  motor)  will 
reduce  the  distance  you  can  go  on 
one  charge. 


Automobile 

Motors 


General  Electric 


have  a  frame  composed  of  a  one-piece  steel 

casting    so    constructed    that    the    same 

material   which    is    utilized    to    support 

mechanical    stresses    will    serve   as   the 

magnetic  circuit. 

Thii  feature —original  in  G-E  Motor •--allowi 
three  thinga 

(0  Tki/  mnoe  tixtes  jivr  Umfs  iu  norm«J  t^Uf  or 
inmint  mtrmmt  wkilt  con  turning  l>uf  two-^nd-OHe-tMi/ 
limes  iu  normal  cufrmL  Tlii*  incre.i*eB  ib«  life  of 
the  battery,  «n»urei  greater 
mileage,  rapid  «cceI«rjLtkiQ 
Ahd  meet*  eve^ry  demand 
'it'ith  a  minimum  turrent  ex- 
p^nditmrg  fftm,  ihe  frotirry. 
(j)  J  (arrfui di^tribntiom  0/  m«- 
trriai  iiacd  lu  the  comirwc- 
rion  of  the  motor  to  reduce 
All  intrrnaj  hisri,  and  tup- 
port  mechanical  4ircfi>c«, 
thereby  co*vcrin£  the  big:he»t 
efficiency  and  utHiiing  ike 
mAximum  portion  of  tkt  bm- 
-fry  chsrft  for  nortfff  the 
yrk\/-'i'  with  the  leaic  motor 

(._?)  Thr  fUminMion  of  «ll  nn- 
necffimry  tvetghi  wkifh  has  to 
be  carried^  w(thout  reduc- 
ing oecctsary  ttrennrth, 
i^atury   rkattt    ex- 
pended Qnly   in 
mje/nl   ttw*. 


Standard   Maintaioed    l>y 
Se|Mur&to  Manufacture 

The  bencJiti  of  the  most 
painstaking  mofor  devign  can 
eatily  be  loii  Hy  carele««  manu- 
</.rntre.  To  prevent  thi»,  G-E 
IN  I  mobile  motoff  are  mad«  by 
"ift'iji  who  do  the  tame  work 
Mver  aod  over  ajrain,  T^it  work 
11  done  ill  1  depart  mem  freparatc 
from  atl  other*  to  present  bi|t 
jobs  of  other  ttindi  from  roiling 
over  it  or  iniatt  job*  from  sctttng 
in  its  [vfjky  and^  by  ii«in^  a  corpi 
of  ikilled  men  for  aitemblinK  attd 
ie»tJngt  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  automobile  motorf.  per- 
fection in  product  ti  aa»urcd. 
The  double  checking  of  operatint 
petfwmance  on  battery  current, 
at  in  ihe  vehicle  itself,  abioiutti^ 
prevnU  a  defectae  mMor  frvm 
gettint  Ufvtff  4. 


Ball  Bearingt  Economlxe  in  Power 

The  use  of  annular  type  ball  bearings 
in  G'E  motors  insunrs  perfect  aHgnment, 
reducet   the  friclion   lot*   and   aavea 
ihai  pan  of  the  precious  battery  charge, 
which,     without     their    use»     would    be 
turned  into  tvasieful  heat  through  bearing 
friction.     The  mcthrKi  of  installing  these 
bearings  is  original  with  us,  and  to  get 
the  least   friclion  with  the  advantage  of 
very  infrequentflubricaiion   you   (hould 
specify    G-E    Motors    for    your   electric 
vehicle. 


IntertiAl    Losiei    Reduced    by    Ample 
Cop|»er,  Iron  and  Brii«h  Area 

The  larger  the  pipe,  the  leis  I  he 
resistance  to  the  fluid  flowing  through 
it.  To  avoid  uiing  tkf  hattfry  rkarge  lo 
o^ercdMi'  intfrnal  motor  rrsisfnncr  and 
ihuj  reduce  the  useful  work  done^  %\\ 
iron,  copper  and  bruih  crau^iection/ 
are  made  amply  large. 

To   obtain   the   maximum 
mileage   on   your   charge 
you  should  specify  G-E 
Motors    for    your 
electric    vehicle* 


-Ai 
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4000  Kw,  Horizontal  Curtis  Steam  Turbine  and  Generator 
North  Shore  Electric  Co.*  Waukegan,  Ilh 


J 


The  "Six  Cylinder"  of  Control 
Systems  for  Electric  Vehicles 


Any  power  control 
system  which  jerks  your 
car  in  starting  or  accel- 
erating racks  it  and 
shortens  the  life  of  itsoper- 
atin^r  mechanism,  chassis, 
battery  and  tires. 


iTTlTTIlTTIlTfTri? 


Continuous  Torque 

Automobile  Controllers 

give  just  the  speed  desired  without  any  jerk. 
During  the  entire  range  of  forward  or  backward 
speeds  the  power  circuit  is  not  opened. 

One  Lever  Controls  All  Speeds 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  —  nothing  to  confuse 
one  in  a  moment  of  excitement- — nothing  to  get 
out  of  order 

Insist  on  G-B  Continuous 
Torque  Control  System 
for    Your   Electric   Car. 

Specify  a  complete  G-E 
Motor  drive  that  vibra- 
tion cannot  damage  nor 
heat  injure. 
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Purchasers  of  GE  Switchboards 
Benefit  by  the  Bigness  of  Our 

Business 


The  porchase  of  raw  ma- 
terial in  large  quantities  — 
insuring  maximum  quality 
and  fitness. 


Specialized  engineer- 
ing and  specialized 
man  uf  acture  — acGuriii  g 
the  mosi  fitting  de- 
sign embodied  in  a 
product  with  the  most 
thorough  methods. 


Large  sums  devoted  to 
research  work — resulting  in 
constant  improvement  in 
materials  and  processes. 


Technically  trained  in- 
spectors  insuring 
that  the  switchboard  is 
coned  and  complete 
in  every  detail  before 
it  leaves   the  factofy. 


Experience  that  comes  only  with 
iminenac  oul put— giving  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  correctly  standardize  for 
ordinarg  conditions  and  the  ability  to 
solve  special  switchboard  problems 
ol  any  character. 


Consider  these  things  when  you  are  next 
in  the  market  for  switchboards.  Remember 
also  that  our  Switchboard  Specialists  are 
always  ready  to  serve  you. 
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Rainbow  Falls  Dam  During  Construction,  Great  Falls  Power  Company,  Montana 

(S«c  Paie  149> 


These  Newspaper  Advertisements  Were  Designed 
for  Central  Stations  That  Want  New  Customers 


j*^*.* 


BOVE  are  reproductions  in  miniature  of  some  of 
the    result-getting  newspaper   advertisements   the 
General    Electric  Company  sends  gratis  to  customers 

for  use  in  local  papers. 


4  lit  4 


H  E  advertisements  were  prepared  by  experts  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  that  confront 
central  station  managers  in  increasing  the  sale  of 
electric  light  and  adding  new  customers. 


■%iP*fcl^*t'^ 


HE  advertisements  are  sent  as  electrotyped  metal 
plates  with  a  mortised  space  at  the  bottom  for  in- 


serting the  name  of  the  local  lighting  company. 


j*j»j* 


ROOFS  of  the  advertisements,  together  with  com- 
plete instructions  for  ordering  and   use,  will   be 


forwarded  on  request. 
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Illumination  of  Track  by  Magnetite  Arc  Headlight 


i$e«  pace  22Si 


Mazda  Means 


More  Users  of  Electric  Light 


Of  vital  interest  to  central  station  managers  is  the  fact  that  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  homes,  within  reach  of  central  station  service^  are  now 
wired  for  electric  light. 

The  G-E  Mazda  Lamp  places  electric  lighting  on  a  cost-competitive 
basis  with  all  other  forms  of  artificial  illumination.  This  lamp  is  therefore 
the  entering  wedge  into  this  highh-  profitable — -but  hitherto  undeveloped — 
field  of  new  business. 

More  Electric  Light  Used 

Whatever  the  primal  moti\'es  of  the  merchants  who  have  installed 
G-E  IMazda  Lamps — these  shrewd  men  of  business  have  generally  been  so 
thoroughh*  satisfied  with  the  improved  quality  and  increased  quantity  of 
light  in  their  stores  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  become  larger  users  of  central 
station  service  than  before  the  trial. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  based  on  the  actual  experience  of 
lighting  companies  who,  for  more  than  a  year,  have  been  "pushing" 
the  sale  of  G-E  Mazda  Lamps. 

Mazda  means  the  rapid  extension  of  electric  service  every- 
where. Therefore,  the  General  Electric  Compan\^  will  continue  to 
co-operate  with  all  who  realize  and  would  profit  by  the  business- 
getting  possibilities  of  the  G-E  Mazda  Lamp. 

General  Electric  Company 
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lUmnination  of  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  with  Luminous  i  Magnetite)  Arcs 

(See  pmac  269 » 


20,000,000  Readers  in  June 

A  score  of  nationally  known  magazines  will  carry  our 
popular  advertising  in  their  June  issues.  The  total  circulation 
of  these  magazines  is  over  6,000,000  and  a  conservative 
estimate  phices  the  number  of  probable  readers  at  about 
20,000,000. 

Sewing  machine  motors,  electric  Hatirons,  toasters,  chaf- 
ing dishes,  percolators,  tea  kettles,  etc.,  are  featured  in  this 
campaign,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  ^'to  extend  the 
field  of  electric  service''  by  popularizing  the  greater  use  of 
electricity  in  the  home  for  purposesother  than-  and  in  addition 
to  — lighting. 

1  he  immediate  efTect  of  the  purchase  and  the  use  of 
these  devices  on  any  central  station  circuit  will  be  a  decided 
increase  in  the  day  load, 

rhe  General  Electric  Company  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  central  station  managers  who  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  popularizing  the  daytime  use  of  electricity  on  their 
circuits.  Flectrotyped  newspaper  advertisements,  attractive 
Uioklets,  posters,  wall  hangers,  mailing  cards  and  other 
printed  matter  — enough  to  conduct  a  timely  and  result- 
getting  publicity  and  selling  campaign  will  be  supplied. 
This  material  includes  selling  aids  cjn  the  subjects  featured  in 
our  June  advertising.  Write  for  proof  books,  samples,  etc., 
designating  particularly  the  subjects  which  you  are  planning 
to  advertise  now. 


General   Electric    Company 

Schenectady,  New  York 
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1200  Volt  Direct  Current  Switchboard  for  Railway  Service 

(Sec  pa«c  120 I 


Nearly  2,000,000  Kw.  of  Curtis 
Turbines  are  in  use— more  than 
the  total  of  all  competing  makes 


12,000  Kw.  Curtis  Steam  Turbine  at 
San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


•J8S0 
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General  Electric  25  Kw.  Gasolene  Engine  Generator  Set 

(Sec  p«ce  376) 


3000  Central  Stations  in  the 

United  States  Need  a  High-Grade 

Gasolene- Electric 


Generating  Set 


because: 


It  will  carry  the  peak  load 
without  extra  boiler  invest- 
ment. 

It  will  carry  the  four-hour 
valley  load  with  the  help  of 
the  watchman. 
It  is  a  self-contained  portable 
plant  and  can   be   removed 


from  one  district  to  another 
as  a  '^new  business  getter'' 
for  the  big  Central  Station. 
It  makes  easy  the  building 
up  of  a  day  load  by  the  small 
Central  Station. 

Specifications  and  other  reasons 
furnished  on  request. 
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5000  Kw.  Curtis  Steam  Turbine  Generators*     Nanticoke  Power  Station, 
D.  L.  fit  W,  R.  R,  Company,  Mining  Department 


A  50,000  Kw. 


Oil  Switch 


The  Type  F  Form  H-6  Oil-Break  Switch  has  been  designed  for  service  on 
circuits  0(30,000  kw.  and  over  where  the  nornnal  service  and  short  circuit  condi- 
tions are  most  severe* 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  Type  F  Form  H-3  Oil-Break  Switches,  of 
which  thousands  are  in  use  upon  the  systems  of  the  largest  operating  companies 
in  the  worlds  has  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  this  type  of  switch  for 
exceptionally  heavy  duty. 

The  H-6  Switch  presents  many  new  features  too  numerous  to  be  explained 
in  this  advertisement.  A  brief  description  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  magazine. 
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Electricity  in  Coal  Mines 

i3e«  p««e  453) 


Electric  Hoists  are 

Safe,    Dependable^   Economical 

Electric  hoisting  is  rapid!)'  becoming 
LTcneral  now  that  substantial  hoists  fully 
equipped  with  relia- 
ble, automatic  safety 
devices  are  obtain- 
able. The  safety  de- 
vices absolutely  stop 
the  hoist  at  the 
points  desired  with- 
out the  operator's 
assistance. 

Current  More  Certain  than  Coal  Supply 

instead  of  building  expensive  steam  plants,  mine  owners  are  buying  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  current  required  for  hoisting,  from  power  companies,  as 
such  power  source  is  usually  more  certain  than  coal  deliveries  in  other  than  coal  regions. 

It  Costs  Less  to   Transmit   Power   Electrically 

than  Pneumatically 

If  you  place  a  small  hoist  or  pump  in  an  underground  w!n2e  and  drive  it  by 
compressed  air,  looi.  h.  p»  at  air  compressor  may  easily  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  a 
20  H.P.  electric  motor.  If  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  air  pressure  outside  of  working 
hours,  the  efficiency  may  fall  to  about  one  per  cent. 

For  winze  or  main   hoist,   pump  or  fan,  and  for  mining  locomotives,  General 

Electric  Motors  have  proven  thoroughly  efficient. 
Let  us  refer  you  to  satisfied  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 
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Battery  Truck  Crane 

(See  |»««e  511) 


Over  six  acres  of  floor  space  are  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 

demands  for 

General  Electric  Company's  Switchboards 

Full  information  on  any  switchboard  problem  can  be  obtained  from  otir  catalogues   or  our 
Switchboard  Specialist  in  your  vicinity,  3244 
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New  Inverted 
Series  Luminous  Arc  Lamp 

1 

I 

This  lamp  marks  one  W 

y  same  time  presents  a  very 

1 

H 

of  the  greatest  advances  in  ^B^  pleasing  and  handsome 

I 

B 

ornamental  street  lighting,  ^^g   appearance  by  day. 

■ 

I 

It  combines    the   effi- 

The  lamp   is  easily 

I 

1 

cient    and    economical 
Luminous  Arc  Lamp  with 
a  pole  that  lends  itself  to 
highly   artistic   treatment. 

trimmed;    it    has   a   long 
electrode    life    and   is 
exceptionally  low  in  main- 
tenance cost. 

1 

1 

This  imposing  unit 
enhances    the    appearance 
of  streets,  boulevards,  parks 
and  localities  where  orna- 
mental lighting  is  desired. 

The    upper    electrode 
is    non-consuming;     only 
the   lower   electrode   is 
changed  at  each  trim. 

1 

H 

Investigate    this    new   ^H            This  new  lamp  has  all 

1 

H 

lamp    which    gives  a  soft,   ^H   the  advantages  of  the  series 

I 

H 

white    light,    affords   such  ■ 

B  Luminous   Arc    Lamp    of 

■ 

H 

an    attractive    method    of  H 

H   which  there  are  more  than 

1 

I 

street  lighting,  and  at  the  fl 

H  75,000  in  use. 

I 
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With  a  Battery  Truck  Crane 


Scvcrt-  trsis  covering  »n  extended  period  at 
ihe  Bush  Terminal  Company^  New  ^  ork,  and 
at  the  Schcnccudy  facion'  of  the  General  Klcctrlc 
Company  have  proven  the  yreai  worth  of  the 
Batter)    Truck    Crane. 

It  is  now  offered  lu 
those  who  wl§h  toexlend 
the  storage  capacity  of 
a  given  floor  space  or 
reduce  the  cost  and  time 
of  handling  freight, 
cafttin^s,  etc. 

The  Batter)'  Truck 
Crane  is  an  automobile 
battcrj^  truck  with  an 
electric  crane  mounted 
on  the  front  end.  The 
operator  has  complete 
control  of  the  crane  and 
vehicle. 

This  truck  crane  can 
go  a  moderate  distancc 
and  get  back  with  a 
load  on  its  hook  quicker 
than  (he  same  load  can 
be    lifted    on   to  any    other   kind   of    vehicle. 

It  has  done  the  work  of  from  3  lo  }0  horses  and 
drivers    and   on    hand    work    from    5    to    14  men. 


Th«  Crmnm  with  th«  «0  Mil*  Boom 


Thi*  truck  ha»  hauled  120  bales  of  cotton  on  trailers 
a  distance  of  one-half  mile,  in  one  hour  at  a  co»t  of 
40  cents  l^opcraior,  charfping,  depreciation,  eU%)  A 
horse  and  trailer  costing  the  same  per  hour  can 
move  but  tour  bales  the 
same  distance.  Thus 
the  truck  has  done  the 
work  of  30  hordes  and 
trailers  at  one-thirtieth 
the  cost. 

It  has  moved  one 
million  pound*  of  small 
package  frei^hl  600  feel 
in  19  hours,  and  6cx>,ooo 
pounds  of  cotton  one- 
half  mile  in  a  day. 

By  using  three  trains 
nf  trailers  the  truck 
is  kept  constantly  busy» 
The  truck  has  proven 
itself  well  adapted  for 
service  between  cranes 
in  shops,  for  handling 
material  between  shops, 
or  in  storage  yards  not 
h   is   independent   of   tracks 


covered  by  cranes 

and  as  flexible  as  a  hand  Irurk. 
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all  Large  Cities 
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The  December  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  REVIEW 
is  going  to  be  a  Special 

ARC  LAMP  NUMBER 


It  will  be  designed  to  form  a  complete  and  up-to-date  record  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  arc  lamp  field.  Engineers  engaged  in  other 
departments  of  the  industry  may  not  generally  realize  the  very  great 
strides  which  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  made  in  arc  lamp  design, 
nor  be  aw^are  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  and  successful  operation  of  the  modern  high  efficiency  arcs. 

ARE  YOU  WELL  POSTED  ON  ARC  LAMP  MATTERS? 

This  special  number  will  post  you  fully  on  all  the  essentials.  Among 
the  list  of  contributors  are  the  names  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmctz,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  \\\  D'A,  Ryan.  Practically  all  the  General  Electric 
Company's  arc  lamp  specialists  will  write  on  the  lamps  or  the  auxiliary 
apparatus  which  they  have  themselves  designed;  manufacture  and  test- 
ing will  be  well  taken  care  of;  and  we  also  have  articles  from  men  in  the 
field,  giving  practical  advice  on  the  installation  and  operation  of  arc-light- 
ing systems.  The  whole  will  form  a  record  on  arc  lamp  matters  which 
you  cannot  well  afford  to  miss. 

And  that  raises  the  point:  Is  it  sufficient  that  you  get  hold  of  the 
other  fellow's  copy,  or  spend  an  hour  in  the  library  taking  brief  note 
of  the  "high  spots*7  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  copy  for  yourself, 
so  that  you  can  study  the  subject  carefully,  and  put  it  away  with  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  the  information  within  reach? 

Why  not  send  in  your  subscription  to  the  REVIEW  now?  All  new 
subscriptions  received  up  to  the  first  of  December  will  be  dated  as  from 
the  January  issue,  and  the  December  number  will  be  mailed  free. 
One  dollar  will  then  bring  you  the  REVIEW  up  tUl  June,  1912,  two 
dollars  up  to  December,  1912. 
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